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. PREFACE 

■'We. have atteiiipteci, in these volumes to give' a scientific 
ana,Iysis of Trade Unionism .in the United' Kiiigdoiii* To 
this task we have devoted six years’ uivestigation, in tlic 
course of which' we have e.xaminecl, inside tind out, the 
co.nstitiition of practically every Trade Union orga.ni..satiori, 
together with t.he methods and regulations, which it ustcs to 
attain its ends. , In the If isiorf e/ Trade publisiveil 

i.n 1894, we traced the origin and growth of the Tratic 
•Ufiiori movement as a w.hole, industrially and pc)Iit!ca!!y, 
concluding wdtii a statistical, account of the distribolicui of 
Trade Uiiion.ism .according to trades and localities ; and a 
sketch from nature of Trade Union life and character,. The 
student has, therefore, already had before him a picture of 
those external characteristics of Trade Unionism, part, and 
present, which— borrowing a term from tiie study of animal 
life— we may call its natural history. These external 
characteristics— the outward form and liabit of l!ic creature™ 
arc obviously irisunidcnt for any scientific generalisation a,s to 
its purpose and its effects. Kor can useful coiicliisioiis, 
theoretic or practical bp arrived at by arguing from “common 
notions ” about TracTc Unionism ; nor even by refining ihc:.sc 
into a clefinitiori of some imaginary form of comhimUion 
ill the abstract Sociology, like all other sciences, Ciui ad* 
vaiicc only upon the basis of a precise observation ufactua! 
iacls,' ■ ■ " • 

The first part of our work deals with Trade Union Slruo 
turc. In the Anglo-Saxon worid of to-day we fiml that Trade 
Unions are democracies : that is to say, their interna! coiisliiu** 
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imposed^ and the policy followed by Trade Unions. We 
have done our best to make this analysis both scientificail}’ 
accurate and, as regards the United Kingdom at the present 
day I completely exhaustive. We have, of course, not enumer- 
^ ated every individual regulation of every individual union ; 
•^but we hav’e pushed our investigations into every trade in 
every part of the kingdom ; and our analysis includes, wc 
• K-i’eve, every existing type and variety of Trade Union 
action. ^And we have sought to make our description 
quantitative. We have given statistics wherever these could 
be obtained ; and we have, in all cases, tried to form and 
convey to the reader an impression of th*e relative proportion, 
statical and dynamic, which each type of regulation bears to 
the whole body of Trade»Union activit}*. In digesting the 
almost innumerable technical regulations of every trade, our 
first need w'as a scientific classification. After many experi- 
ments w'e discovered the principle of this to lie in the psycho- 
• It^-ical origin of the several regulations : that is to say, the 
direct interition with which they were adopted, or the im- 
mediate grievance they were designed to remedy. Our 
consequent observations threw light on many apparent con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. Thus, to mention onlv two 
among^many instances, the student will find, in our chapter on 
.p ^‘^^rd Rate,” an explanation of the rea.son why some 

Trade L mons strike against Piecework ;<ind others auain.st 
1 imework ; and.^in our chapter on « The Normal Day,” why 
some Irade Unions make the regulation of tlic houns of 
labor one of their foremost objects„whi!st othcr.s, equal !v 
•strong and aggressive, are indifferent, if not hosSile to it. 

I Ik same principle of classification enable.s the student to 
comiMclicmd and place in appropriate catcgoric-s the .seem- 
ingly arbitrarj' and mca?3ingies.s regulation.s, such a.s those 
againrf " Sinooting ” or “Partnering,” which bewilder the 
superficial, observer of u-orking-clas.s life. It assists us to 
unravel the intricate changes of Trade Unjon policy with 
regard to .such matters as maoJiincry, apprenticeship, and the 
admission of women. It serves also for the deeper analysis 
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of the division of the whole action of Trade Uniofrisifi into 

basS sometimes mutually exclusive policies 

based on different views of what can economically be dTectcl ’ 
and wha state of society is ultimately desimble k '; 

hmZt ? P'f its assumptions that we discover 

how igmficantly the cleavages of opinion and action in I ' ' 
Tra^e worfd a„„espo„d with ,ho,a i„ H,c 
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.. against Trade Unionism of another type"' In our final 
chapter we even venture upon precept and prophecy ; and u'c 
consider the exact scope of Trade Unionism in the iiilly 
' ^ developed democratic state — the industrial democracy of the 

.‘ ■' • .iutiire. ■ 

: t A book made up of descriptions of faetj generalisations 
^ hit '9 theor}% and moral judgments must^ in the best case 
necessarily Include parts of different degrees of use. The 
description of structure and function in Parts L and If. wil 
we hopCj have its own permanent value in sociolog}’' as an 
,:v analytic record of Trade Unionism in a particular country at 
a particular date. The economic generalisations contained 
ill' Fart IIL, if they prove sound on verification b}” oilier 
investigators, can be no *more than stepping-stones for tlie 
generalisations of reasoners w.ho will begin where wc leave 
o.f£ Like ail scientific theories, they will be quickly broken 
iig, part to be rejected as fallacious or distorted, and part 
* to be absorbed in later and .larger views. Finally, c\’cri 
those , who rega.rd our facts as accurate, and acccfit t’uii 
economic tlicoiy as scientific, will only agree in our j 
iiient of Trade Unionism, and in our conception of it,s 
fierrnanent but limited fiinct.ion in the Industrial Dcmocrac)" 
of the future, in so far .as they happen to be at one witli us 
in the view of what .state of society is desirable- 


Those who contemplate scientific work in any depart- 
ment of Sociology find some practical help hi a biihd" 
accoiinj of tlic methods of investigation which we have found 
use.fu.l ill, this and other studies. ■ 

1>) begin with, the student must resolutely set himself 
to find out, not the uitimate answer to the practical 
problem tirat may have tempted him to the work, but what 
IS the actual structure an4 function of tiie organisation 
about which he is interested* Thus, his primary task is 
to observe and dissect facts, comparing as many spcdmeiis 
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as possible, and' precisely recording all their resdTnbfances 
and differences whether or not they seem significant. This 
does not mean that the scientific observer ought to start with 
a mind free from preconceived ideas as to classification and 
sequences. If such a person existed, he would be able to* 
make no observations at all. The student ought, on the/ 
contrary, to cherish all the hypotheses he.can lay h sku s 
on however far-fetched they n.ay seem. Indeed. I e nm' 
be on h.s guard agamst being biassed by authority. an 
tlon I? diseoveo- of new truth, the wildest sugoes- 

ofthepractolmT- ‘I,”*'’' “"'loffon 

•''' sr'iss; ySdiritenrs:' 

taited in its scope and definite in itl expression io bfc" ptVe 

lSeT;L“is r* “ f “ 

causes and general results for ultimate 

rac« .ha. aLgie'slnTeS'ct 

ciple isSstm-Sr Wetave“f “ 
separate sheets of oaoer nnit ^ ^ f ^ convenient to use 
which is devoted to*a sinp-le nh ^ 

of authority, locality, aL date!''^¥o\'Sl"‘lTtr'- 
proceeds, we add othpr i mese, as the inquirjf 

fact miglrt poSb^S “nS s2' f"“ 

Wustry.tte pmticular icSrol S trSl T 

the sex, age, or status of the persons ron ’ °';S''i"''^ation. 

logical intention, or the grievani to bo'"'" V f 
sheets can be shuffled fnd reshuffled i 
according as it is desired to various orders, 

their distribution in time or recorded facts in 

with other circumstances Thf^sf’ l^l^oir cfiincidence 
advised to put a great Sal ^tr^To r'" 
and mechanica, perfection of hia noiTaicllg, 
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: invol\x\Sj*^or the first few weeks of the 'inqiiiiy, copying and 
• recopyiiig his material 

, Before actually beginning the investigation it is to 
fead what has been previously written about the subject 
^riiis will lead to some tentative ideas as to how to break 
^iip the material into definite ■ parts for separate dissectioiL 
It^will serve also to collect 'hypotheses ' as to the con- 
/ nectioiis between the facts. It is here that the voluminous 
proceedings of Royal Commissions and Select Committees 
find their real use. Their innumerable questions and 
answers seldom end in any theoretic judgment or practical 
conclusion of scientific value. To 'the investigator^ however^ 
they often prove a mine of unintentional suggestion and 
hypothesis^ ■ just because^ they are collections of samples 
without ^order, and often without selection. 

Ill proceeding to actual investigation into facts^ there are 
three good instruments of discovery : the Document, Personal 
* (jbservation, and the Interview. All three are useful in 
obtaining preliminary suggestions '-and hypotheses ; but as 
methods of qualitative and. quantitative analysis, or of verifica- 
tion, they are altogether, different in character and iiiieqiia! 


The most indispensable of these instruments "is the 
Document It is a peculiarity of human, and cspKxially of 
social action, that it secretes records of Tacts, not with any 
view to affording material for the investigator, Iiut as data 
for the future guidance of the organisms themselves. The 
essence of the Document as disting?:ished from the mere 
literature of the su|y4jct is the unintentional anil ;\iitr)nialic 
character of its testimony. ^ It is, in short, a kind of 
mechanical memory, registering facts with the minimum of 
personal bias. Hence tfic cash accounts, minutes of private 
meetings, internal statistics, rules, and reports of societies of 
all kinds •furnish invaluable material from which the in- 
vestigator discovers not only the constitution and }iolicy of 
the organisation, but also mao^ of its motives and iiitciitioiis. 
Even documents intended solely to influence other people* 
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such as public manifestoes or fictitious reports, ffeve' their 
documentary value if only as showing by comparison vu’th 
the^ confidential records, what it was that their authors 
desired to conceal. The investigator must, therefore, 
collect every document, however unimportant, that he can 
acquire. When acquisition is impossible, he should copv tnc-' 
actual words, making his extracts as copious as time pernuts •' 
for he can never know what will afterwards prove significant 

(.u j / " Document, sociology possesses a 

method of investigation rvhich to some extent compensates 
It for inability to use the method of deliberate experiment 
We venture to think that collections of documents will be to 
the sociologist of the future, what collections of fossils or skele- 
tons are to_ the zoologist; and libriries ^vill be his musauns. 

JNext in importance comes the method of Personal 
Observation. _ By this we mean neither the Intemew nor 
ye any examination of the outward effects of an organisation 
watching, from inside the machine, of tfm’ ' 
tual decisions of the human agents concerned, and the piav 
0 motives from which these spring. . The difficult)' for the 
vestigator is to get into such a post of observation wif hout 
his presence altering the normal course of events jV { ■ 
heie, and here only, that personal participation in the work of 
any social organisation is of advantage to scien ific " • 

The railway manager, the member of a municipal itv ^ J 

officer of a Trade Union would, if he were 

gator, enjoy unrivalled opportunities for precisclv describiru' 

tion. Unfortunately, it is extremely raice to find in nn f - 
practical administrator either tho dLi I " “ 

training for successfu ’ iffives i^aLn^^ T 

to use this method fr SeX 
alternatives. He may adorn-* th 
organisation, or practise the occupltira * thif ?"« 

SffSntItgi*of inL%ariSf°o be“ 

a tailoress, and a working-class lodr'n wol^^S 
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families r whilst „ the other has gained much from acti%'e 
membership '.of' democratic organisatio'rts and personal par- 
'ticipation in administration in more than one department* 
|hirtidpation„ .of this active, kind maybe supplemented by 
%:gaining the intimacy and confidence, of persons and organisa- 
♦tions, so as to obtain the privilege of admission to their 
■.■ est#:blishments, offices, and private meetings. In this passive 
, '..observation the woma'ii, we ■ think, is specially well-adapted 
■ for :Sodolo.gicai inquiry ; not merely becai.ise she is accustomed 
silently to watch motives, but also because she gains access and 
confidence w.hich a.re instinctively refused to possible com* 
■mercial , competitors or ,polit.ical . opponents. The worst of 
this method of Personal Observation is that the observer can 
seldo.m resist giving undue importance to the particular facts 
and connections between facts that he happens to have seen, 
He must, therefore, record what he has observed as a set of 
^ se^jarate, and not necessarily connected facts, to be used merely 
as hypotheses of classi'fication and sequence, .for verification b}* 
an exhaustive scrutiny of docume.nts or by the wider-rcaching 
' method of the Inte..rview, 

By the Interview as an instrument of sociological iiic:|iii,r'y 
we ■.mean something more than the. preliminary tail^s and 
social friendliness which 'form, so to speak, the aiitccliambor 
to obtaining documents and opporturuties for jicrsnnal 
observation of processes. The Interview in the Kderitific 
sense is the skilled interrogation of a competent witness as 
to facts within his personal experience. As the witness is 
under no compulsion, the intcrvicwcl^ will have to iisfen 
sympathetically to ^iich that is not evidence, namely to 
personal opinions, current trafdition, and hearsay refjorls of 
facts, all of which may Ije useful in suggesting new smirces 
of inquiry and revealing bia«. Ikit the real business of the 
Interview is to ascertain facts actually seen by the person 
interviewed. Thus, the expert interviewer, like tlic bedside 
physician, agrees straightwa}%^wilh all the assumi,)tions and 
generalisations of his patient, and uses his detective skill to 
sift, by tactful cross-examination, the grain of fact from the 
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bushel of sentiment, self-interest, and theory. Hence, though 
It is of the utmost importance to make friends with tlie head 
of any organisation, we have generally got much more actual 
information from his subordinates who are personally occupied 
with the facts in detail. But in no case can any Interview - 
be taken as conclusive evidence, even in matters of fact, it* 
must never be forgotten that every man is bias.sed In-'kis 
creed or his self-interest, his class or his views of what is 
socially expedient. If the investigator fails to detect this bias 
It may be assumed that it coincides with his own ! Conse- 
quently, the fullest advantage of the Interview can be obtained 
only at the l^ter stages of an inquiry, when the student has 
so far progressed m his analysis that he knows e.xactlv what 
to ask for. It then enables him to verify his provisional 
conclusions as to the existence of certain specified facts, and 
heir relations to others. And there is a wider use of the 
Interview by which a quantitative value may be given ta a 

ScteTa investigator has himself* 

dissected a few type specimens, and discovered which amon<^ 
tter obviously recopisable attributes possess significance for 

of th^dS°?“ knowledge 

of th^d^tribution of these attributes by what we may call 

the method o interviewing. One of the most 

bnlhant and successful applications of this method w’a.s Mr 

EaSSnd?;L T ^ 

covied t / observation, dis- 

covered ceitam obvious marks which coincided with a scien- 
tific cass^fication of tlie East End population, he wvas ab'e 
y interviewing a few hundred people, I d obtain definite ivr’ 
ticulars with regard to the startus of a million. Anri uir- 
results so obtained are checked by ether investigations— s-ii 
r instance, by the Census, itself only a gigantic and some’ 
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by more* than one person. A closely-knit group, dealing 
contemporaneously with one subject, will achieve far more, 
than the same persons working individually. In our inquiry ' 
iftto Trade Unionism we have found exceptionally useful, not 
^only our own collaboration in all departments of the work, 
fciit also the co-operation, throughout the whole six. years, of : 
oitr# col league and- friend, .Mr. .F. W. Ga.ito.n. When the 
members of a group pool tlieir stocks of p.reconceived 
Ideas or provisional hypotlieses ; their personal experience of, 
the kicts in question, or of analogous facts; their kiiow.lecige 
of possible sources of information the.k opportuiiit.ies . for 
Interviewing, and access to ' documents, they are better able 
than any individual to cope with . the vastness and com- 
plexity of even a limited subject of socio.Iogical investi.gatioii, 
The,y can do much by constant criticism to save each other 
from bias, crudities of observation, mistaken inferences, and' 
confusion of thought. But group- work of this kind lias 
difficulties and dangers of its own. Unless all the. members 
are in intimate personal communication with each other, 
moving with a common wall and purpose, and at . least so far 
equal in training and capacity that they can understand each, 
other's distinctions and qualincations, the .result of.^their 
common labors will present blurred outlines, and be of .little 
real value. Without unity, equality, and discipline, ilifferciit 
members of the group will always be '"recording ' Meotical 
fiicts under different names, and using the ^ same term t.'0 
denote different facts. 

By the pursuit of these methods* of ' observation and 
verification, any iiiteiWfcnt, hard-working, and conscientious 
stiidentsii or group of students, applying themselves to 
definitely limited pieces of social organisation, will ccrtainiy 
produce monographs of scientific value. Whether they will 
be able to extract from their facts a new generalisation, 
applicable ?o otlicr facts— whether, that is to say, they will 
discover any new .scientific law-%jwill depend oti the posscssioti 
of a somewhat rare combination of insight and inventiveness, 
with tlie capacity for prolonged and intense reasoning. When 
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such a generalisation is arrived at, it provides a new field of 
work for the ensuing generation, whose task it is, b\- an 
incessant testing of this “ order of thought ” by comparison 
with the “ order of things,” to extend, limit, and qualify tl!e 
first imperfect statement of the law. these means alone, 
whether in sociology or any other sphere of human inquir\/ 
does mankind enter into possession of that body of orgai^'ged 
knowledge which is termed science. 

We venture to add a few words as to the practical value 
of sociological investigation. Quite apart from the interest 
of the man of science, eager to satisfy his cui'iosity about 
every part of the universe, a knowledge of social facts 
and laws is indispensable for any intelligent and deliberate 
human action. The whole of social life, the entire structure 
and functioning of society, consists of human intervention. 
The essential characteristic of civilised, as distinguished from 
savage society, is that these interventions are not impulsive 
but deliberate ; for, though some sort of human society mav 
get along upon instinct, civilisation depends upon organised 
knowledge of Sociological facts and of the connections between 
them. And this knowledge must be sufficiently generalised to 
be capable of being diffused. We can all avoid being practical 
engineers or chemists ; but no consumer, producer, or citizen 
can avoid being a practical sociologist. Whether he pursues 
only his own pecuniary self-interest, or follows some idea of 
class or social ^expediency, his action or inaction will promote 
Ins ends only in so far as it corresponds with the real order of 
the universe. ^ A workman may join his Trade Union, or 
abstain from joining ; but if his detSaion is to be rational, 

It must be based on knowledge of what the Trade Union is’ 
how far it is a sound benefit society, whether its mcthod.s 
will increase or decrease his liberty, and to what extent its 
regulations are likely to improve or deteriorate the conditions 
of employment for himself and his class. The eifiplover who 
desires to enjoy the maxim^ freedom of enterprise, or to 
gain the utmost profit, had better, before either fightino- his 
workmen or yielding to their demands, find out the cause'and 
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■, meaning of Trade Unionism, what exactly it is likely to give 
up or insist on, its financial strength and weakness, and its 
hplcl on public opinion. Common hearsay,, or the gossip of 
% a* club,. whether this be the public-house or a palace in Pall 
■,^fall,'will no more enable a man intelligently to manage his 
own business/^ than it will enable the engineer to build a 
' britl§e. 'And when we pass from private actions to the par- 
ticipation of men and women as electors, representatives, or 
officials, in public companies, local governing bodies, or the 
, 'State itself, .the inarticulate apprehension of facts which often 
■ , contents the individual business man, wifi no longer suffice. 
Deliberate corporate action involves, some definite policy, 
communicable to others. iThe town councillor or the cabinet 
minister has perpetually to be making up his mind what is 
to be done in particular cases. Whether his action or 
abstention from action is likely to be practicable, popular, 
and permanently successful in attaining his ends, depends on 
whether it is or is not adapted to the facts. This does not ' 
mean that every workman and every employer, or everi,e.ve.ry ,; 
.philanthropist and every statesman, is called upon, to niake 
his own investigation . into social questions any ino,re . tlmri . 
to make for himself the physiological investigations 1!ipon 
.which. his. health depends. But whether they like it or not.,: 

their success or failure to attain their ends<lepends on their 
scientific knowledge, original or borrowed, of the facts of the 
problem, and of their causal connections. Perfect wisdom 
we can never attain, in sociology or ig any other science ; 
but this does not absol^se us from using, in our action, ilie 
most authoritative exposition, for the time being, of what is 
known. ^That nation will achieve the greatest success in the 
world-struggle, whose investigators discover the greatest f)od}^ 
of scientific truth, and whose practical men are the most 
prompt in tiieir application of it 

What is not generally recomiised is that sckntific investi- 
gation, in the field of sociolog>»as in other departments of 
knowledge, requires, not only competent investigators, but a 
considerable expenditure. Practically no provision exists in 
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this country for the endowment or support from public funds 
of any kind of sociological inv-estigation. It is, accordingly, 
impossible at present to make any considerable progress 
even with inquiries of pressing urgency. Social reformers a*-e 
always feeling themselves at a standstill, for sheer lack of* 
knowledge, and of that invention which can only proceed 
from knowledge. There is, we believe, no purpose to ^< 1 Tich 
the rich man could devote his surplus with greater utilitj* to 
the community than the setting on foot, in the hands of 
competent investigators, .of definite inquiries into such 
questions as the administrative control of the liquor traffic, 
the relation between local and central government, the popu- 
lation question, the conditions ofcw'omen’s industrial employ- 
ment, the real incidence of taxation, the working of municipal 
administration, or many other unsolved problems that could 
be named. It may be assumed that to deal adequately 
with any of these subjects would involve an out-of-poeket 
expenditure for travelling, materials, and incidental outlays 
of all kinds, of something like .jfiooo, irrespective of the 
maintenance of the investigators tliemselves, or the possible 
experise of publication. To make any permanent provision 

for discovery in any one department — to endow a chair 

requires the investment of, say, £10,000. At present, in 
Tondon, the weasithiest city in the world, and the best of all 
fields for sociological investigation, the sum total of the 
endowments for this purpose does not reach £100 a year. 

* 

It remains only to express our g^^eful acknowledgments 
to the many friends, employers as w^as workmen, who have 
helped us with information* as to their respectife trades. 
Some portions of our work haveJoeen read in manuscript or 
proof by Professor Edgeworth,‘Professor Hewins, Mr. Leonard 
Hobhouse, and other friends, to whom we are^'ndebted for 
many useful , suggestions and criticisms. Early drafts of 
some chapters have appealed in the 
Economic Review, Nineteenth Century, and Progressive Review 
HI this country ; the Political Science Qiiarierly in New York 
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and Dr. Braun's Archiv fur Sociah Gesetzgebung tmd Statistik 
.in, Berlin. They are reproduced 'here by permission, of the 
editors. A large portion of the book was given in the, form 
oT. lectures at the London School of Economics and Political 
.Science during 1896 and 1897. 

' SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBE , 

41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 

November 



^^ INTRODUCTION TO THE 1902 ■ 

EDITION 

, (Fourth Impression. Fifth Thousand.) 

The issue of IndtiSirial Democracy iw a cheaper edition, 
uniform with the History of Trade Unionisni^ gives us an 
opportunity of vvriting a new introductory chapter. 

We have practically nothing to add to the descriptive 
and analytic part of the book. During the four years which 
have elapsed since its publication, the Trade Union world 
has not appreciably changed in. structure or function^ The 
Trade Union “ methods ’V of -Mutual .Insurance, Co.iIective: 
Bargaining, and Legal Enactment— the multifarious Trade 
Union ^Vregulations described in our chapters on thcr 
Standard Rate and the Normal Day, New Froccsscji and 
Machinery, and the Entrance to a Trade — -retain their 
several places in the workmen's constant stjuggic to ii|'>ho!d 
and improve the Standard of Life of their class. But whilst 
the Trade Union world itself has remained^ unaltered, the 
closing years of the nineteenth centiir},?' have witnessed a 
gradual change in Trade Union envirSnment, alike in law 
and in public opinio«ff\vhich has lately risen, suddenly and 
draniatiaally, into public consciousness. By a scries of 
remarkable legal decisions of the House of Lords, the Trade 
Unions of the United Kingctom have seen their use of the 

^ Trade iBCJuberdiip and Trade Union funds have, indeed, gieatly 

mcrease<l, iiiUil, at the present time, there are not fur shoU of t^vo ndllhin 
members, with accimmlatcd funds of Jigtrly four millions steiiin|^. Bm. timst? 
statistical details, including some ana!ysi.Tof the direction of growth, we reserve 
for the forthcoming edition of the Ilhimy ef Traik Unimuspth in which wc deal 
also with the piincipai strikes of the last decade. , 
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Method of Collective Bargaining seriously curtailed* At 
the same time, an equally remarkable series of legislative 
experiments in the Britains beyond the sea ha\-e made 
possible applications of the Method of Legal Enactmcn,t 
hitherto undreamt of. 

We must first refer, in order to bring our analysis U|;) tc^ 
date, to a few statutory changes in the- Lnited Kingcikini 
between 1897 and X902, The minimum age at which 
children may be employed in factories or workshops (pp. 
768-69) is now twelve, and in mines, thirteen ; but practically 
nothing has been done to prevent other industrial work by 
children of school age,^ and we are still very far from any 
effective enforcement of the National Minimum of Educa- 
tion which our Legislature professes to have adopted. Tire 
serious evil of “ boy labor ” (pp. 482-S9, 76S-7 1 ) has not been 
grappled with. The long array of Acts and Amending Acts 
dealing with the conditions of employment in factories eyid 
workshops (pp. 771-73) have now been consolidated in the' 
Factory and Workshops Act of 1901, which includes a few 
amendments of detail. But the law still fails to secure 
even to women and children, that National Minimum of 
banit;^tion and Rest which it purports to gi\-e. Whole 
classes of women workers (p. 772) remain excluded bv 
pedantries of definition. The numerous exceptions as 
to overtime and other relaxations still hamper administra- 
tor (pp. 349-SO- The sections dealing with laundries 
(P- 36s), outworkers (p. 772), and unhealthy trades (pp 
363-64)^ continue, iff the main, illusory and inoperative. 
We may refer, on this whole subjec'^to The Case for the 
if (London, 1961), edited by Mrs.. Sidney 
Webb. The objectionable Truck Act of 1896 (pp. 21 1 

that’ it^has^h ''T .^‘"®”ded, but it is right to say 
t has been found, in practice, much le.ss irksome to 

employers or workmen than they severally expected This 
ts due to the Tact that it h^ been only riiglffly otrath" 

Chit. 
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Tlie grievances ' with .which the workmen hoped that it 
would deal (pp. 315-18^ 840) 'have still to be remedied^ 
The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1S97 (pp. 3S7- 
9*1) has now been extended to persons . employed in 
^griciilture, but not yet to workshop operatives, seamen, 
.taniien, or building workmen engaged on buildings less 
,th4§ thirty feet in- height The employers (or, rather, the 
insurance companies in their names) have displayed a most 
fertile ingenuity in raising quibbles intended to limit the 
application of the law, but the highest Judicial tribunal has, 
on the whole, given full effect to the interTtion of Parliament, 
.and has made a badly-drafted statute really operative. It 
should be added that the^actual cost of compensating for 
accidents, has proved less than was anticipated — -unfortu- 
nately, .as we suggested (pp. 375-76),. much less than it would 
cost the employers to prevent them. It remains, therefore, 
nioje important than ever, not only to extend the Act to 
the workers at present outside its scope, but also,..i.n. the 
interest of the community as a who.!e, ..to enforce in ail 
occupations an effective* National Minimum- of Sanitation 
and Safety (pp. 375-78, 3S5-87, 771 - 73 )- 

But the changes in the law effected by Farlia#nent 
during the past four years are of less importance to Trade 
Unionism than those made by the judge^, notably by the 
House of Lords in its judicial capacity. By a series of 
unexpected decisions, beginning with Allen v. Flood, on the 
14th of December 1897, and ending, for the moment, with 
Quinn v. Leathern, on the 5th of AiigtTst 1901, the highest 
court of appeal has ifitirely changed the legal position of 
Trade Unions. We have, therefore, to consider in what 
way these decisions affect, the conclusions expressed in our 
Appendix on “ The Legal Po!»ition of Collective Bargaining ’’ 
(pp. 853-62).® 

i We may correct an error in the note to p. 2x1* The Act provcil to 
api'fly to the deductions referred to, and exemption order necehsar). 

The principal judgments in these cases have' been reprintec! in 7 >k /e.'c mui 
Tradi (i/imis: a Mie/ a/ L itigaimi spmaify prpami tii ike //r- 
$£auce mckard MJ\ (London, 1901). But the law on the whole subject 
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The most far-reaching of these dccisioiis, and the one 

which gives importance to all the others, is that in the c:ise 
of The Taif Vale Railway Company v. The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Sen^ants. There had been a dispuf; 
between the railway company and many of its emplo\'ccs./ 
A strike took place, which was sanctioned by the governing 
body of the Trade Union, and was conducted by-»-its 
authorised officers. It was alleged that, in furtherance of 
this strike, some of the agents of the Trade Union liad 
committed unlawful acts, _ and incited others to commit 
them, to the injury and damage of the railway company. 
Instead of prosecuting in a criminal court the per.sons 
alleged to have been guilty of tljesc offences, the compaiu' 
fhe Chancery Division ol tlie Uigh Court of 
Justice for an injunction to restrain from committing such 
acts, not only certain of the persons implicated, but aTso the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants itself. The. 
company also commenced a civil suit again.st the society in’ 
its corporate capacity, claiming a large .sum as damao'cs frir 
what were alleged to be its wrongful acts. The .society 
pleaded that, whatever might be the personal liability of 
indiu^ua.1 officers or members, the Trade Union itself could 
not, in its corporate capacity, be made the object of an 
injunction, or be jued for damages. It was contended that, 
under the circumstances described in our History of IVade 
Unionism, the Legislature had deliberately abstained from 
pving Trade Unions the privileges of incorporation, and 
had expr^sl_y provided against their being sued as corporate 
bodies. This view had been univers^ accepted by friciuis 
and foes alike. The immunity of Trade UmVns from 
corporate liability for damages hgd been repeatcdlv made 
the subject of offidal commentyand even of rccommcndation.s 
y Royal Commissions. For twenty years aftpr the Act 
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of i8)*i ^10 action against a Trade ' Union in its corporate 
capacit}* was ever maintained in the English Courtsd , But 
on the 22nd of July f 901,, the House of Lords decided that 
the Ainaigamatcd Society of Railway Servants, though 
^idiriitledly not a corporate body, could be sued' in -a 
iorporate capacit}” for damages, alleged to have been caused 
by^hc action of its officers, and that an 'injunction coii.!d be 
issued against it, restraining it, not merely from criminal, 
but also from other unlawful acts.. Moreover, in ,the.ir, 
elaborate reasons for their jud.gment, the .law lords expressed 
the view that not only an injunction, but* .also a mandamus 
could be issued against a Trade. Union; that ^ a registered 
Trade Union could be sued i.n its registered name ; that 
even an unregistered Tracie Union might be rnailc collect- 
ively liable for damages, and niiglit -be sued in the names 
of its proper officers, the members of its executive committee, 
aikl its trustees ; that the corporate funds of a Tracie 
Union could lx made answerable for costs and damages, 
even if they were in the hands of trustees ; and that the 
trustees of Trade Union* funds might be joined as parties 
to a suit against the Trade Union, or might be separaUd}^ 
proceeded against for recovery of darnag'cs and #o.stH 
awarded against their Tracie Union, whether registered or 
not The effect of tlic judgment, in sh^rt, is to impose 
upon a Trade Union, whether registered or not— "although 
not incorporated for other purposes* — complete corporate 
liabilit}* for any injur}* or damage caused by any person 
who can be deemed to be acting as the^agent of the Trade 
Union, not merely in ^^pect of any criminal offence which 
he may have committed, but also in respect of any act, not 
contravening the criminal law, which the judges may, from 
time to time, deem wrongful • 

^ III iS92,4im1 again in 1895, civil proceedings were t,\ipn 

by employers against cymlnnatlons of workmen ; sec Trollope and Uiluas rv 
Tlie London ^ Bwibling Trades’ Federationancl Others, 1892* (memioned ai p, 
861), and Pink v, Tlie Feikration of mrade Onions, etc., Ihrsi; 

cases were, however, not seriously defended, not fully argued, ami ' not am fed 
to the highest tribunal 
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We do not propose to waste timejn ,disci!ss!^ii|^ 
this judgment of the House of Lords was or was not in ^ 
accordance with the law of the land on the morning of the 
decision. There , has seldom been an instance in which ’a 
judicial decision has so completely and extensively reversed^, 
the previous legal opinions, and — we do not hesitate to 
—the conscious intention, thirty, years before, of Parliaipeiit 
itself : But the case was , fully and ably argued, and the 
decision of the five law lords was unanimous. According 
to the British Constitution, the view which they have taken 
of the law is now as definitely the law as if It had been 
embodied in an Act of ■ Parliament. How does it aftect 
Trade Unionism ? 

' At first sight there would seem little or notfiing to 
complain about. The judgment professes to make no 
change in the lawfulness of Trade Uiiioiiism. No act Is 
ostensibly made wrongful which was not wrongful before. 
And if a Trade Union, directly or by its agents, causes 
injury or damage to other persons, by acts not warranted in 
law, it seems not inequitable that •the Trade Union itself 
should be made liable for what it has done. The real 
grie'\j^nce of the Trade Unions, and the serious danger to 
their continued usefulness and improvement, lies in the un- 
certainty of the English law, and its liability to be used as a 
means of oppression. This danger is increased, and the 
grievance aggravated, by the dislike of Trade Unionism and 
strikes which nearly all judges and juries share with the rest 
of the upper and mMdle classes. 

The public opinion of the profJtsstied and professional 
classes is, in fact, even more* hostile to Trade Uniopism and 
strikes than it was a generation ago. In 1867-75, when 
Trade Unionism was struggling* for legal recognition, it 
seemed to many people only fair that, as the employers 
were left free to use their superiority in economic strength, the 
workmen shoilld be put in ^ position to make a good fight 
of it against the employers Accordingly, combinations and 
strikes were legalised, and some sort of peaceful picketing 
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was expressly authorised statute. So long as no physical 
, violence was used or ' openly threatened, the mild tumult 
and .disorder ,of a strike, a' certain amount of harmless 
obstruction of the thoroughfares, and the animated persuasion 
^of blacklegs .by the pickets, were usually tolerated by the 
^3oHce, and not seriously resented by the employers. It a!! 
beJi^nged to the, conception of a 'labor. d.ispute as a stand-up 
fight between the parties, in which the State could do no 
more than keep the ring. Gradual^ this conception has 
given wa}^ in favour of the view that, quite apart from the 
merits of the case, the stoppage of work by an industrial 
dispute is a public nuisance, an injury ..to the commonweal, 
which ought to be prevented by the Government More- 
over, the conditions of. the wage contract are no longer 
regarded only as a matter of private concern. The gradual 
e.xtension of legislative regulation to all industries, and its 
successive application to different classes of workers and 
conditions of employment, decisively negatives the old 
assumption of the e.rnployer that ' he is entitled to hire his 
labor on such terms as 'lie thinks fit; O'U the other hand, 
public opinion has become uneasy about the capacity of 
English manufacturers to ho.id their- own . against fpoign 
competition, and therefore resents, as a crime against the 
community, any attempt to restrict . output or obstruct 
machinery, of which the' Trade Unions may be accused. 
And thus we have a growing public opinion in favour of 
some authoritative tribunal of conciliation or arbitration, and 
ail intense dislike of any organised infcrruption of indiisiry 
by a lock-out or strilff^, especially when this is promoted 
a Trade* Union which is believed— often on the strength of 
the wildest accusations in^the newspapers' — to be unfriendly 
to the utmost possible improwsment . of processes in its trade. 

Under the influence of this -adverse bias the courts of 
law have, Tor the last ten years, been gradually limiUiig 
what were supposed to be the4^egal rights of ‘^Trader Unions. 
There has been, it is true, no attempt to bring back the 
terrors of the criminal law, the use of which, as an instrm 
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ment of warfare, is still blunted by the necessity of con. 
vincing the common -sense of a jury, not only tlmt tlu 
alleged acts were committed, but also that thej- amoujitcd 
to a crime, for which (whatever the judge may direct) tlv: 
jury consider that the defendants ought to be found “ guilty.”, 
But the employers, as we pointed out four }'ears ago, ha\-6 
discovered a more advantageous weapon ' than the criu*«al 
law. Acts done by officers of Trade Unions have, by 
aggrieved persons, been made the subject of civil actions for 
damages, and the judges have declared to be unlawful, 
though not criminal, many' things which had hitherto been 
regarded as permissible incidents of a strike. Thus, it has 
been held to be an actionable wrong for a Trade Union to 
publish a “ black list ” of non-iiniaii firms and free 
laborers”^ Even the most peaceful picketing, without the 
slightest riot, violence, or coercion, has been held to be 
actionable, on the ground that it amounted to watclvng; 
and besetting,’* and that this was an annoyance to the 
employer.^ But the law, as now interpreted, goes much 
further than to make a Trade Union answerable in damage.^ 
for deeds which would be equally actionable if committed 
by individual Any one man may, whatever motive lie 
may have, lawfully, without molestation or coercion, or 
watching and besetting,” try to persuade another to do or 
not to do anything which that other has a right to tlo or 
not to do, even though other persons are injured thereby;* 
But it has been held to be an actionable wrong for a couple 
of men to wait in ct>ncert in the street for the purpose of 
attempting, however quietly and peaceably, to persuade? 
persons not to engage to werk for a particular ci!ip]o\a-rd 
It is probable that it is now an acJ:ionabIe wrong if a Trade 
Union executive directs or allows any official to try to 
persuade an employer not to engage, or to^ discharge, 
particular blacklegs ; though it is lawful for any one 
individual to take this step, ^ he is hona fide not acting in 

1 Trollope and Others v. The London Building Trades’ Federation ii;d Olliers. 

2 Lyons Wilkins. 3 4 Wilkins. 
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concerf/ eScpress or implied, with any one .elsed It has 
been . held to be an actionable wrong for Trade Union 
officials, to try to persuade one firm not to supply another 
vnth goods, or not to work up the products supplied by a 
^particular trader, and this, however peaceful and courteous 
may .be the persuasion although it is quite lawful for one 
to do, the same, thing.. It would even be lawful for 
a combination , of . men, .if they happen' to be employers 
desirous of promoting their own trade. It has been held 
law.ful for a combination ' of capitalist traders to put the 
severest pressure, of this s.ort on a trader w.ho stands outside 
their combination, even to the e.xtent of conspiring, for 
their own advantage, to drive him out of the business;^ 
If a body of workmen aim at the corresponding result 
their “ conspiracy is actionable.'^ And though it seems 
to be still lawful (if there is no breach of contract) for 

workmen to combine in a refusal to work for a 

# 

particular firm, without cause assigned — that is, to strike 
— it is doubtful whether their ‘Conspiracy” is not action- 
able if their motii^e for striking is anything else than 
to improve their own personal conditions of cmp]o\unent. 
If the judge came to the conclusion that, riotwilhstai^iing 
the ' Workmen's silence, or even their statement to the 
contrary, they were .really striking, not orr account of aii}^ 
difference with their .employer as to their own wages, l>ut 
merely in order to put pressure on. some other cmp!o)a:r, or 
on some other workme,n, with .a view to causing tlic 
exclusion of these from work, lie would very likely hold that 
such a strike was an 'actionable wrong against the other 
employcj? or workmen, .for ■ which these could recover 
damages;' Even when a strike is lawful, Trade Union 
officials will now have to 'be pareful how they call the men 
out It is probably actionable if, through the InI'hierice of 

Allen 7/. Flood.. Tcinp^vtnn r, Rus<;clL 

s Mogul S.S. Co. 7 /, McGregor, Gowu and Co. ^ QnMn ?,■». Leailiein. 

The sympathetic strike*' or boyccTt has already heeii lurid to he 
by American courts. See the remarks of various Jitdges in Teinperlon r* 
Russell, Lyons 7/. Wilkins, and our note at p. 86 f. 
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the official’s incitement, some of the workmen stril-c w'ithout 
notice, or otherwise break their contracts of service, even 
though the Trade Union official did not intern! tliat thin- 
should do so. And if the judges should eventually hc^f! 
that any particular strike was not warranted, or, thi>u<*lj. 
warranted in itself, that wrongful (though not crimi:iar; acfe 
were committed in pursuance of it, which he might iiive 
been, expected to foresee, the Trade Union official who ‘ 
ordered the strike might very likely be made answerable iti 
damages for the loss suffered by any person thrnugh the 
wrongful acts which he' had indirectly but unwiilingly 
caused. In all these cases, wherever a Trade Union officla! 
would ^ be liable, the Trade Union itself {.s now nude 
collectively liable. And it follows from the genet al law of 
principal and agent, that whenever any office'r of a 'JVtuie 
Union, in the ordinary course of his bu.sines.s, and within 
the apparent scope of his employment, does an.vthiiifr for 
which he is liable to be sued for damages, the Trade I ’niniJ 
for which he is acting becomes also liable, though he m.-u- 

_ his Trade Union, or even in direct contradiction to the 
private instructions which he had received from its executive 
committee Finally, whenever the Trade Union is li.dile to 
be sued, It will be open to the aggrieved person to ale-.l • 
to the Chancery Division of the High Court of lu.lice ‘ibV 
an injunction , against the Trade Union and its uffieinls 

committing any uf the 

called “contempt of court.” . ‘ i '“oo, tor unat is 

Such we believe to be now the law, according tn 

^“bjccts as conspiracy 


indeed, the whole law of torts— to s: 


say nothing 
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of that relating to principal and agent, that we cannot 
pretend that our statement is to be depeiided on. The 
vcjry uncertainty is in itself a serious grievance. If a 
T4*ade Union executive could know precisely what was the 
it could take care not to infringe it, and might have 
some chance of compelling its officers to keep within their 
legist rights. This' is now impossible. All that a 'Fratie 
Union can be sure of is that, whenever the action of any 
one of its oflicers causes any injury or loss to any cniido}an\ 
or to any workman outside its ranks, it will be open to an}" 
such person, at slight expense, to commence an action 
against the Trade Union for damages. This will mean, at 
least, a solicitors bill If#the action comes into court tlie 
Trade Union will know that, though the jury may give a 
verdict as to the bare facts, the judgment will, in nine ca.^cs 
out of ten, depend practically on the judges view of the 
law.* And though we all thorough!}^ beiiet'C in tlic honesl}’ 
and impartiality of our judges, it so happens that, in the 
present uncertainty, the very law of the case must necessari!}’ 
turn on the view taken of the geneial policy of Tnicie 
Unionism. If the judges believed, as we believe, 
the enforcement of Common Rules io industry, and the 
maintenance of a Standard Rate, a Normal Day, and 
stringent conditions of Sanitation and Safct)% were positive!}" 
beneficial to the community as a whole, and absolute!}' 
indispensable to the continued prosperity of oor tnicle, 
would no more hold liable, for any damage which, in the 
conduct of its legitimate* purpose, it incidentally enured tr 
particular individuals, a reasonably managed IVadc Unicni 
than a iiiilitaiil Temperance Society or the Frimrnsc Leap;ut\ 
But a clear majority of oi#r judges evidciitiy b'dieve, quili^ 
honestly, that Trade Unionisrh^ — meaning the enforctanem 
of Common^ Rules on a whole trade—is anomrdcni^, ohhx- 
tionable, detrimental to English industry, and a wickvi! 
infringement of individual liberty, which FarUament iuis 
been foolishly persuaded to take out of t!ie category of 
crimes. Their lack of economic training and thdr tgnorafice 
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of economic science is responsible for this state of mind 
Unfortunately, their preoccupation with the technical side 
of their own profession renders it unlikely that they 
dispel this ignorance by any careful study of labor 
problems. When, therefore, they have to decide whether' 
a particular injury, caused by the operations of such a 
combination, is or is not actionable, they would not be obing 
their duty, holding the view that they do of its harmfulness, 
if they did not treat it much more severely than they would 
if precisely similar acts were committed by associations which 
they thought to he beneficial to. the communit}?^ — say, for 
instance, by- a combination of capitalist employers, in the 
course of the fierce and unrelenting competition of inter- 
national trade. The result is that Trade Unions must expect 
to find practically every incident of a strike, and possibly 
every refusal to work with non-unionists, treated as action- 
able, and made the subject of suits for damages, which* the 
Trade Union will have to pay from its corporate funds. 

We do not mean to suggest that every little labor 
trouble is likely to be followed by a crop of actions against 
~ Trade Union concerned. Employers generally find it 
too^ convenient to be on good terms with well-managed 
Trade Unions to wish to break off friendly negotiations 
with them. But it will always be open for employers or 
non-unionist workmen to issue a writ, and in cases of serious 
dispute it is scarcely likely that they will all forego so easy 
a means of harassing their opponents. Trade Unions will 
not all -of them find their funds dei^uded by heavy law costs 
and damages. It may even be some time before a serious 
case occurs. But the liabifity will be always pr^‘Scnt. It 
is not too much to say that, except in the most compact 
and well-disciplined industriSs, a Union will, so far as its 
finances are concerned, when fighting is necessary, henceforth 
have to fight .with a halter round its neckd 

^ No mere pious declarations in the rules will protecta Trade Union froni 
actions for damages, if wrongful acts are done by the Trade Union itself or by 
.its agents acting within the apparent scope of their authority. The judges wifi 



Ought* the law to be amended? We say, at once, that 
Trade Unions would, in our opinion, not. be warranted in 
claiming to have restored that complete immunity from 
legal proceedings which Parliament intended to confer upon 
in 18^1-76. We see no. valid reason why, (f ike iam 
%iere piit into a proper state, Trade Unions should not be 
, to be sued for damages in their corporate capacity, in 
respect of any injury wrongfully done by them or 
agents to other persons. If, for instance, a Trade U 
in its corporate capacity publishes a newspaper, it can 
hardly claim, as regards actions for lib^l, to be treated 
differently from any individual publisher of newspaper. 
Nor can we see any justification for such an amendment of 
the Conspiracy and Law of Property Act, 1875, would 
make lawful the only sort of picketing likely to be efiective 
In keeping off blacklegs during a strike. Moreover, if a 
Tra^e Union violates its own rules, or does anything plainly 
outside their scope, there seems no ground for preventing 
any dissatisfied member from restraining Its action by an 
injunction^ Finally, if* a Trade Union or its offic 
deliberately persuades or induces men to break legally 
binding existing contracts of service into which the}" 
entered, the. Trade Union deserves to pay damages. So 
far the recent interpretation of the law mi|st, we think, be 
accepted. But Trade Unions have certainly a good claim 
to have their legal rights and liabilities clearly defined, and 
precisely and authoritatively set forth. At present the In 
is merely a trap in which any one of ’•them may at any 
moment be caught. We may. go further. So long as the 
community decides to let the comditions of the wago-contmet 
be settled by bargai,ning,^ both .parties must,, .in coinmoii.' 
fairness, be left equally free to^protect their own interest by 
combined action, even if such combined action causes 
damage to the opponent or to others. It is a mockert* of 

go behind the rules, if necessary, .and .form .their own .conclusion, as to t,hc rt,:,!! .in- 
tentions, purposes, and instructions of the- executive' conimiltee or ''general seereta'ry, ^. .. . 

^ Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants fur Scotland v. The Motherwell 
Branch of the Society, 
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justice to tell the workmen that thej^ are allowed to com- 
bine, and to strike, in order to exact better terms from their 
employers, and then to cast them in damages whenever 
they, in the exercise of this right, and without infringing 
the criminal law, cause damage to other persons. Every 
strike, like every other kind of war, necessarily causes 
damage to other persons — damage which the strikers^^an 
clearly foresee, and which the Legislature must as clearly 
have foreseen when it sanctioned the terms of labor being 
left to this kind of private war.^ Moreover, ever}' strike-^ 
as public opinion* now keenly feels — causes injuiy to the 
community .as a whole.^ This may well be a reason for 
superseding strikes as a method of settling the terms of 
the contract of service. But it is not fair to the workmen 
to try indirectly to put down strikes by making the Trade 
Unions liable for damages for what is incidental to a strike. 
It is handing them over to the employers with their hands 
tied. Trade Unions have, therefore, a good claim for an 
alteration of the law.* 


* “ The third section of [the Conspiracy and Proti 
~^inctly legalises strikes in the broadest terms 
eni®terated in the fourth and fifth sections. 

Gibson zt. Lawson {1891). 

of ® Unions of a revival of the o 

of the criminal law a|:ainst them. It is by no means clear that a cons- 
neither contemplating nor committing any criminal act, but violatin'' an -id 
pnmte right, may not in itself be a criminal offenc;, if the ac&n^bt^ 
right B one in which the public has a sufficient interest. See p. 857 
.oT of service If we submit in precise form the draft of such 

as Trade Unionists migh^properly press upon the Cabinet memh .y~ 1 

ment, an^ candidates for that position. V ’ 

A Bill entitled an Act to Amend the Law eelatinc to 
Trade Disputes 

I. No conibiiia,lion, or conspiraev t i 


iction of Prbp< 
subject to the e. 
•Lord Chief-Justice Coii 
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■ However .unlikely it ma,y seem that our present Parlia- 
ment would consent to effect such' an alteration of the law 
as^the Trade Unionists desire, we venture to point out that 
5|th%, existing position is not one that can endure. The two 
L^iillions of Trade Unionists, comprising probably onc-fifth 
of the national electorate, will certainly not consent to give 
up ^le enforcement of Common Rules, determining standard 
minimum wages and other conditions throughout each trade. 
In this policy they will be supported by all w^orking-class 
opinion, and will be acting in accordance with the teachings 
of economic science.^ The alternative of free and unfettered 
Individual Bargaining — in which each workshopTas its own 
peculiar working hours, its t)wn standard of sanitation, and 
its own arrangements for preventing accidents, exactly as its 
owner chooses to prescribe, whilst each workman makes his 
own separate contract for each job with his own employer — 
has been proved, by a whole century of experience, to lead 


templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, shall be actioaaUe by rea,-^(m only 
of the motive for which it was cofnmitted or entered into, or of there tm 

lawful excuse or motive for such act, agreement, combhiation, or conspiracy." 

3. .No agreeme,nt, combination, or conspiracy by or on behalf of an 

tion of employers or a Trade Union in contemplation or furtherance of a .tade 
dispute shall be indictable as a crime if no act itself punishable as a crime is 
contemplated or committed, whether as means or end, by or in pursuance of 
such agreement, combination, or conspiracy. « 

4. The words trade dispute between employers and workmen*^ in the third 
section of the Conspiracy and Law of Properly Act of 1S75 dial! therein have 
the same meaning as trade dispute ” in this x\ct, 

5. The words association of employers” and “Trade Union” shall, for 
the^ , purposes oi this Act, both include ...any assodat»n of persons, whether 
registered or not, which attempt's to regulate or influence any or of tue 
conditions of employment in one or more occupations, and simfi also incliale any 
alliance, feclcjcation, or combination of two m more such associVuions, 

^ 6. The words trade dispute ” shall include any dispute, difference of 
opinion, or failure of agreement, exi:iting or contemplated, between one or more 
employers or an association of employers, ♦and one or more workmen or a Trade 
Union, or any alliance, federation, or combination of any of tfsem, whether 
registered or inc§rporated or not, and whether or not such dispute, tilliercnce of 
opinion, or lailure of agreement relates to the employment of any of the persons 
concerned, or to any pecuniary or other interest of any uf am.! wiftnher 

they or any of them belong to the same nr d«flerent trades or places or 

^ See Part III. Chap. i. “I'he Verdict of the Uciaiomists Chap. iL 1‘iie 
Iliggling of the hlarket”; and Chap. iiL “The Economic ChamclerEtics oi 
Trade Unionism ” 
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to sweating/’ , The necessary Common- Rules can , , be 
enforced only by two' 'methods, Gollective Bargaining* and 
Legal Enactment If Collective ' Bargaining, with its^ ^ 
evitable accompaniment of collective abstention ironi woi ic 
and occasional stoppages of industry, is, by the judge^^ 
interpretation of the law, made impossible, or even costly 
and difficult, the whole weight of working-class opinion'^vill 
certainly be thrown in favor of Legal Enactment. Wc do 
not ourselves deprecate this course, but whether Lord 
Penrhyn and the railway companies, the Shipping Federation 
and the engineering employers, w^ould see any advantage in 
it seems to lis doubtful. 

We pass now to the second great change in Trade Union 
environment. Whilst in the United Kingdom the House of 
Lords has been making the Method of Collective Bargaining 
virtually inoperative, the Legislatures of the }’oinig and 
vigorous democracies of Australia and New Zealand have 
been proving how much more elastic, and how niiicli more 
applicable to modern conditions than has hitherto been 
^.,_,^^_^^supposed, is the alternative Method of Legal Elnactmcnt. 

we were writing in 1897, the legislation of Victoria 
and New Zealand was still in its first experimental stage, 
and but little was known of its actual working (see pp. 246, 
488, 770, 776,814). It has since been greatly extended 
in scope as experience; .Fas '.been gained, and it has been 
carefully described by both official and critical observers. 
We had ourselves, in 1898, the opportunity of seeing both 
the Victorian and the New Zealand systems at work, and 
we spent some time in watching and inquiring, among friends 
and foes alike, as to the actual results of the experiment. 
We are more than ever convinced that both Victorian and 
New Zealand statutes deserve favorable consideration 
the employers and the statesmen, no less than by the work- 
men-and therphilanthropists of the Mother Country. 

The Victorian legislation^ is less well known in England 

* The best account of the Victorian system and its actual working is the Xcw 
South Wales Government Report of Royal Commission of Inqimy inU the Work- 
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■ than tliat*of New Zealand. By the Factories and 'Shops 
Actj 1896, after a series of vain attempts to put down 
sweating by other means, special wage boards were 
cgnstituted in certain oppressed trades. These were eiin- 
.'^powered to fix a minimum standard- wage for the trade, for 
b*oth factory and outworkers, by time and by the piece; 
anditalso the maximum proportionate number of apprentices 
or improvers under eighteen years of age, and the minimum 
to be paid to them. The ‘‘ Common Rules thus prescribed 
for the trade became, in effect, part of the Factory Acts, 
and were enforced by the factory inspectors, like an}^ other 
requirements of the Acts, by summary procecclings in the 
police courts. ^ 

This Act only related to six specially sweated trades, 
and applied only to Melbourne and its suburbs. In 1900, 
after four years’ experience, the law was widened in all 
directions. The powers of the boards were extended so as 
to cover practically the whole colony. It was also provided 
that a board should be formed in any trade or business for 
which either House of Parliament had passed an approving 
resolution. It is significant of the appreciation of the 
that no fewer than twenty-one more boards were at fijce 
constituted, in protected and unprotected industries alike, 
and many of them at the request of the gmployers in the 
trades -concerned. This was the case, for instance, with the 


0/ CamJmbarj Condiiaiim and Arditratmi Laws {Sytluey, 1901), by 
Backhouse. The laws themselves can be best confulted In the 'cc:>nvenicm 
edition ^of the Fact&ries and Sdaps Acts^hy Htxuhon Orel (Welboiirne, 1900). 
A succinct account of the system, with panicuhirs of rectun decisions by the 
boards, is given by Mrs. W. F. Reeves? in her chapter in Tiie Cme fbr //w; 
Fadary Ads (London, 1901). See also an article by the Hon. \V. 1 \ 
Reeves in the F commie J&urmi^ Sept. 1901, entitled ‘‘The Miiiimtmi 
Law in Victoria and South Australia*’; the anim.il reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories (Melbourne) for 1896-1900 inclusive; and the evidence 
given to the I^yal Commission at present (December 1901) siuhig to iiuftilre 
into the results of tlie law. The report of this Commissioii, Co lie piildislied 
shortly, will give us the most authoritative account of the working TIT the 
system. It should be added that the Victorian wage boaui clauses were, in 
December 1900, enacted almost wwd for word by the Lcgid;uure of South 
Australia. 
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boards for the printers (compositors), carriage-builders, cigar- 
makers, coopers, engravers, saddlers, stonecutters, tanners, 
and othei's, , 

These wage-boards are composed of between four aiid 
ten representatives, half elected by the employers and half 
by the operatives in the particular trade. The board ma}" 
choose its own chairman, who has a casting vote ; in ^ 
many of the trades employers and employed have easily 
agreed upon a trusted outsider — a judge, a minister of 
religion, or a responsible government official. In case of 
disagreement the Government appoints a chairniaii, choosing 
usually an outsider of judicial character. The board tlieii 
sets to work to determine wl^t shall be the standard 
minimum rate of wages in the trade, and it is interesting to 
find that, after a more or less protracted but quite friendly 
“ higgling,” the representatives have frequently been able to 
agree on their decision without invoking the chainmn's 
casting vote. The minimum rate thus fixed may be made 
applicable to any person or class of persons, factory hands 
or outworkers, by time or by piece ; and it is expressly 
that the board is to take into consideration the 
nature, kind, and class of the work, and the mode and 
manner in which the work is to be done, and the age and 
sex of the workq-s, and any matter which may from time to 
time be prescribed.” The board prescribes the maximum 
number of hours, usually eight, to be worked for the daily 
wage, and what minimum rate shall be paid for overtime, 
but dops not actually limit the ^.working time (which is 
limited by law only for women, miners, etc.). Power is 
reserved to the Chief Inspector of Factories to grant to 
aged or infirm workers a licence, for twelve moiiths at a 
time, to work for less than the prescribed rates, and he may 
also do the same for young improvers without /ull experi- 
This provision was added in the 1 900 Act, experience 
having shown both its necessity and its practicability. It 
should be added that the members of the boards receive from 
public funds a payment of ten shillings for a full day’s 
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session,* an 3 five sliillings for a half-day’s session,- the chair- 
man receiving. double pay.. 

^ Under this Act. a legal minimum wage has, in certain 
trades, been fixed and enforced .for five years, and in many 
'btlier .trades for a shorter, period. Thus, the minimum 
weekly wage for tailoresses was fixed, to begin with, a 
,twe#y ; sliillings a week, that for shirtmakers at sixteen 
shillings, and that for' adult male boot and shoe operatives 
at'forty-two shillings,^ these time rates ■be.lng in each trade 
also translated into equivalent piecework lists. These wages 
were considerably above what many of' the operatives had 
previously been ' receiving, but notwithstanding this fact 
neither the volume of trade jior the employers’ profits appear 
to have been affected. We could not ascertain that tliere 
had been, up to 1898, any diminution of employment in tlx; 
trades concerned ; on the contrary, the numbers at work had 
certainly increased. We could find no evidence that |:)rices 
had risen, and we were informed by employers that Inid 
not done so. Nor were the employers themselves dissatis* 
fied- with the result The* explanation .of' the- paradox lies, 
as we satisfied ourselves, in the very significant fact i 
when the employers found themselves compelled to pay a 
standard wage to all whom they employed, - they took care 
to make the labor as productive as possible — -they chose 
their workers more carefully, kept them fully employed, 
introduced new processes and machinery, and, in every way 
made the industry more efficient The effect of stopping 
competition of wages is, a3 Mundella from practical gxperf* 
ence pointed out over thirty years ago (see p, 723), 
concentrate it upon efficiency. The whole experience of 
the Victorian wage-boards, •alike in their successes and in 
their failures, confirms our anafysis'of the economic results 
:of .the 'Comrion. Rule (pp. -7 1 5-39)*^ ' ■ 


^ It sliouM be stated that this Act, like all factory mid f^anliaiy 
absolutely failed to become effective among the Chinese, Experience in Victoria, 
as elsewhere, seems to show that it is impossible to eutbrcc any form of iIh* 
** National Minimum” on a Chinese population in a white fact ru' cxirmnc 

significance in the question of the desirability of their admission or exckiiion. 
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What the Victorian law docs is, in effect/ to 'coni[K;i 
employers and workmen to formulate, by common consent, 
minimum conditions for their own trade, which can ^bc 
altered when and as required, but which arc for tlic tienc^ 
being enforced by law. No employer is compelled to con-^ 
tinue his business, or to engage any workman ; but if He 
chooses to do so, he must, as a minimum, comply 
these conditions, in exactly the same way as he does with 
regard to the sanitary provisions of the Factory Acts. No 
workman is compelled to enter into employment or for- 
bidden to strike for better terms, but he is prevented from 
engaging himself for less than the minimum wage, exacth' 
as he is prevented from acceptyig less than the minimum 
sanitation. The law, in fact, puts every trade in which a 
wage-board is established in the position of the best organised 
industries in this country, where every firm and every 
workman finds the conditions of employment effectively 
regulated (as regards a minimum) by a collective agreement 
— with the added advantages that in Victoria the enforce- 
ment of the Common Rules becomes the business of the 
“i^^fessional factory inspector ; that no individual can break 
aw^y from the agreement ; and that no strikes, picketing, or 
other disorderly proceedings are ever needed to maintain its 
operation. Th^ seems to us a distinct advance on the 
anarchic private war to which the settlement of the condi- 
tions of employment is otherwise abandoned. 

It is obvious that the Victorian system brings greater 
advantages to the weaker trades;, than to those strongly 
organised. This, to our mind, is one of its merits. The 
pressing need in the Engl5:nd of to-day is not any increase 
in the money wages of the bettei:-paid and stronger sections 
of the wage-earners, but a levelling up of the oppressed classes 
who fall below the Poverty Line ” The boilern^akers in the 
shipbuilding ^towns, the Lancashire cotton-spinners, and the 
Northumberland coalminers may do by their own strength 
(though not without the cost of constant friction and occa- 
sional disastrous wars), as much as or more than any such 
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law could do for them,. But the unskilled laborers^ the opera- 
tives whose organ isatio,n is crippled by home 'Work, and, the 
wcpien woi'kers everywhere, can never, in our opinion, by 
mere bargaining, obtain either satisfactory Commo,n Rules 
or any real enforcement of such illusory standards a$' they 
may get set up. We think that experience in this and 
othm countries confirms the economic coiiGliision that there 
is no way of raising the present scandalously low Standard 
of Life of t,hese classes, except by some such legal stiffening 
as that given by the, Victorian law, ' 

We do not suggest that the Victorian ,!,aw is by any ' 
means perfect It is reported, no doubt correctly, that it is 
evaded and disobeyed in p^*ticular cases, as is also the law 
against theft and murder, but this we do not count as a 
serious objection to it or any other law. The Chief Inspectoris 
licences to work under price are liable to abuse, but honestl}’ 
worl'jcd as the system now is, we do not regard this excep- 
tional treatment of workers actually incapable of a fair 
day's work” as any drawback. It is ,anomai,oiis that tlie ■ ■ 
wage-boards should not be able to frame Common Rules as 
to the maximum working hours and the many conditions 
employment other than wages. More serious 'is the attc^n|)t 
to limit the number of apprentices, which— in spite of the 
action of Lord James the English -boot md shoe maran 
iacture (pp. 482-89) — -we think wholly iiie.xpedient am'L 
prejudicial We doubt,, moreover, whether -it will be found 
possible, in the long-run, to work a sjsiem of separate 
boards for the innumerabie separate and often badly defined 
trades. Finally, we object to the retention, as the basis of ' 
the whole* law, of the old conception that the amount of the 
wage in each trade is a ^natter for each trade to settle 
exclusively for itself, without regard to the interests of the 
community. « In our view, the real justification for the inter- 
ference of the law is the injury to the cornmimi|y as a wliole 
that results from any form of industrial parasitisiii'—frorn 
the^ payment, for instance, of wages insufficient for the full 
maintenance, under healthy conditions, of the workers and 
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their families. We should, therefore, have preicircd an 
explicit statement of this principle by the Legislature, exactly 
as is done in the Factory Acts with regard to certain other 
conditions of employment, together with a definite statiitcr}"^ 
minimum wage and maximum normal day, determined by 
physiological considerations, and not to be infringed by any 
trade whatsoever.^ It would then have been possibxfr to 
have limited the formation of wage-boards to those occupa- 
tions in which the operatives were alleged to be working 
under conditions in any. respect worse than those of the 
National Minimum ” — a much more limited task than that 
of fixing standard rates in all industries whatsoever— and 
to have confined their scope to Irhe comparatively easy duty 
of applying the statutoiy minimum to the particular circum- 
stances of those trades. 

It is interesting to notice that, although New Zealand “ 
attacked the problem from the other end, aiming prinrarily 
at preventing strikes, this has worked out, in practice, to 
the Victorian solution of enforcing by law certain definite 
minimum conditions of employment throughout each trade. 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1S94, 
ndv> superseded by the consolidating Act of 1900, a com- 
plete system of industrial tribunals was established, and 
empowered to deal with labor disputes of all kinds. Taking 
the law as it now stands, we find, in each of the seven 
districts into which the Colony is geographically divided, a 

^ The obvious difficulties in the way of a minimum are dealt with at 
PP* 774 - 9 S- 

® The latest and most impartial account of the New Zealand system is tfie 
New South WsIqs J^eporl of Royal Vomniission of Inquiry ipJo the Worhinyq^ of 
Compulsory Conciliatmt and Arbitration {Sydney, 1901), by i/ack- 

house. The Hon. W. P. Reeves (Agent-General in London for New Zealand), 
who devised and carried through the Act of 1894, graphically described its 
working in The Long White Cloud (London, 1899^ other works; and in 
elaborate detail in his Experiments of Seven Colonies^ shortly to be publishe<!. 
See ^o A Country without Strikes and Newest England, both by H, 'D. IJoyd ; 
and Ler Socialisme sans Doctrines, by Albert Metin. For the aldest hostile 
criticism of the law, apart from mere theoretical denunciations, the student must 
be referred to the series of articles In the Otago Daily Times for September tool, 
by Dr, John Maegregor. 
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local , Boarc! of ' Conciliation, composed ; of ' two . members 
.elected by the. . registered Employers’ Associations and two 
by .the registered Trade Unions, with a chairman chosen by 
themselves; I.11 default of election of members or chairman, 
.the . Govern me.nt appoints.,. This Board does . not initiate 
ally ■ proceedings, but deals with any Ioca.I' industrial dispute* 
wii^ver, thC' trade, which may be referred, to it by a Trade 
, Union, an Employers’ Association, or a sing.le employer. 
Immediately any dispute has. been, by either party, so referred 
to the Board, anything i.n the nature of a. strike. or lock- 
is .expressly prohibited, under' penalty oE/50. The .Board 
has authority to make full inquiry into the circumstances, 
except that it cannot compel the production of books. It 
then makes suggestions .for a settlement. If these sugges- 
tions' are accepted by both parties, they are -embodied in an 
** industrial agreement,” which may be made unalterable for 
any specified term not exceeding three years, and which in 
any event binds the parties until it is superseded by 
new agreement or award. Every such agreement is now 
enforceable by legal process, with the same.effective authority 
as if it had been enacted as a la-w. If the parties will 
agree the Board is to make a definite .recommendation ’ as 
to what, in its opinion, ought, to be the settlement A'liy 
dissatisfied part}/ may thereupon,- within, a r^onth, cany the 
case to the Court of Arbitration. F'ailing such an appeal, 
the Board’s recomm.'endation ’’ .becomes binding 011 the 
parties as if it were an industrial agreement. 

The Court of Arbitration consists of three members 
appointed by the Government : the president, a judge of 
the Supreme Court ; and two persons recommended by the 
Employers’ Associations anciTrade Unions respectively. This 
Court has the full powers of an* ordinary court of justice to 
investigate any case brought before it by way of appeal 
from the recommendation ” of a Board of Conciliation ; 
and is free to act according to equity and good consciei^e ” 
without being bound by legal pedantries. It makes an 
award in such terms as it thinks lit, extending, it may be, 
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to a whole trade, either in a specified distiict or thtoiighout 
the Colony, and including at its discretion any related or 
competing industry. The penalty for breach of the a\v<3.rd 
may be any sum not exceeding ;^500 on an association, for 
payment of which the members of the association are made 
liable individually up to ;^io each. Thus, once any dispute 
is referred to a Board of Conciliation, either by a Ty^ade 
Union or an employer, it is certain to lead, either by agree- 
ment of the parties, or by their acceptance of the “ recom- 
mendation” of the Board, or else by the authoritative 
award of the Court of Arbitration, to the enactment of 
legally binding “ Common Rules ” for the trade, which 
continue in force until they ar^^ varied by subsequent pro- 
ceedings of a similar character.^ 

The evolution of the New Zealand system, from 1894 
to 1900, appears to us to be full of instruction. In its first 

^ How extensive is the scope of the authority of these tribunals may iTe seen 
from the definition of their sphere. They are to settle all dispute.^ aljout 
“ industrial matters,” and 

“ ‘ Industrial matters ’ mean all matters affecting or relating to work done, 
or to be done by workers, or the privileges, rights, and duties of employers or 
porkers in any industry, not involving questions which are or may be the subject 
^^Vn^oceedings for an indictable offence ; and without limiting the general nature 
of the above definition, includes all matters relating to — 

“ (tz) The wages, allowances, or remuneration of workers employed in any 
industry, or the prices paid or to be paid therein in respect of sue It 
employntent. 

“ (< 5 ) The hours of employment, sex, age, qualification, or status of workers, 
and the mode, terms, and conditions of employment. 

(r) The employment of children or young persons, or of any person or 
persons, or class of persons in any industry, or the dismis.sal of or 
refusal to efSpIoy any particular person or persons or class of persons 
: "''therein. ^ ' 

(rf) The claim of members of an industrial union of employers to preference 
of service from unemployed members of an indust; iai union of 
..■'Workers. 

“ {^) The claim of members of industrirj unions of workers to be employed 
in preference to non-members. 

“ (/) Any established custom or usage of any industry, either generrdly or in 
the particular district affected. 

Industry’^ means any business, trade, maniifecture, undertaking, calling, 
or employment in which workers are employed. 

“‘Worker* means any person of any age or either sex employed by any 
employer to do any skilled or unskilled manual or clerical work for hire or reward 
in any industry,”— ^ 1900. 
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form, the law aimed ostensibty and primarily at affording 
means by which labor disputes could be amicably composed, 
anc], in case of need, compulsorily settled by an award, 
which might, if certain steps were taken by the parties, be 
made enforceable by legal process. The local Boards of 
Conciliation failed, in tw^o-thirds of the cases brought before 
tliem^ to bring about any settlement, one party or the other 
promptly carrying the issue to the Court of Arbitration. 
This seems to have been due partly to the employers’ dis- 
satisfaction with the composition .of the Boards, to which 
they had at first refused to elect members. But it soon 
became evident that the workmen valued tho Court of 
Arbitration more than the ^Boards, for the very important 
reason that the award of the Court could be made legally 
binding on the trade, which was, until 1900, not the case 
with any decision of a Board. The Trade Unions, at first 
somewhat cold, became enthusiastic supporters of the Act 
when they found that, instead of merely preventing strikes, 
it enabled Common Rules for the industry to be nia<le as 
legally binding as the Factory Acts. They became, in fact, 
as Mr. Reeves, the author of the law, admits, rather toi^ 
enthusiastic indeed, for they have shown a tcndenc}'^ to make 
too frequent use of Every trade sought to get it.s 

Common Rules embodied in law. This, however, is a rush 
which will probably exhaust itself as trade after trade finds 
its conditions settled by an authoritative a\vard, which will, 
in any case, need amendment only on sgecific points, and 
may be made unalterable for a three years’ terni.r The 
result is, to use the words of a bitter opponent, ” it is 
necessary to put aside altogether the idea that our Act is 
simply a device for preventing strikes. It is nothing of the 
kmd. It is a device for puttifig the regulation of trades, 
occupations, ^nd industries under the control of a statiitorv 
court’’ ^ 

Nor do the employers object At first they usually 

n r ^ 

Dr. John htaegregor, of Wellington, New Zealand. 
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stood aloof, allowed the Government to appoint their 
members to the Conciliation Boards in default of election, 
and practically ignored the Act. But this attitude ivas 
given up on better acquaintance with the law and •• its 
working. After a time the great majorit}' of emploj-prs 
openly professed their approval of the princijilc of th.e Act. 
and their satisfaction with the Court of Arbitration. --'Dnc 
great captain of industry, who had been badi\- beaten in the 
Court of Arbitration, and compelled to accept an awaiai 
which he bitterly resented, candidly confes.scd to us in 1S9S 
that he had since found that the peace and as.^urance of 
peace given by the award, together with the ccrtaisitr- that 
he was not being undercut by ,rival employees, quite made 
up to him the increase of wages he had been compelled to 
pay. He could now, he said, “ sleep at night,” confident 
that there would be no interruption of his bu.siness. The 
enactment of Common Rules for each trade h.as, iir fact, 
been discovered, in practice, not onl}^ to increase produc- 
tivity, but also to leave unaffected the opportunities of 
particular employers to reap the full advantage of their 
»^sition, connection, or capacity. And thus we find, to give 
emy one instance, when the Act of 1900 was before the 
Legislature, with its express authorisation of the enactment 
of a Legal Minimum Wage, “ the Canterbury Employers’ 
Association,” one of the most influential bodies in the Colony, 
desiring “to impress upon the Government that they are 
thoroughly in accord with the princip!e.s laid down in the 
Conciliation and ”Xrbitration Act.' Any hostility they nuiy 
have shown in the past was mainly duo to the fact tliat the 
Act was made to apply to 1 . certain section of the' indu.striai 
community only. The Government now propo.se to nniiove 
this, and if the Bill now befd're the House i.s amcmied in the 
direction suggested by the Association, they ar---; stronglj' of 
opmion that jt would be impossible to conceive of a more u.se- 
ful measure, properly administered, that would prove of such 
immense benefit to all sections of the industrial community." 

It is, however, not strictly accurate to say that the Act 
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has prevented all strikes. There have been about half a 
dozen small strikes in New Zealand since 1894, but they 
have all been among w’orkmen to whom the Act had not, at 
the time, been applied.. If there is no industrial agreement 
or^award in force in any trade, a strike may still occur, but 
it can be stopped at once if the employer chooses to apply 
to ffle local Conciliation Board. The operatives cannot 
approach the Board except in the capacity of a Trade 
Union or registered “industrial association,” so that in 
absolutely unorganised trades, in which the.ernployers prWer 
not to apply to the Board, disputes may still take place. 
As, however, any seven vvorkers in any occupation may form 
a registered association, the %ase is now of rare occurrence 
There has at no time been a strike in contravention of an 
award under the Act. “ It is hardly necessary to point out,” 
writes Judge Backhouse, “ that the Act makes no attempt 
to insist on an employer’s carrying on his business, or on a 
mans working under a condition that he objects to A'! it 
says IS that, where a Board or the Court has interfered, the 
business, if earned on at all, shall be carried on in the 
manner prescribed ; if the workman works, he shall wcwU'" 
under the conditions laid down. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a strike in detail ; nothing which will preclude a man 
10m asking for his time [r.r. wages earnecif and leaving” 

the nI" 7 T’ of emp!o\-mcnt imposed bv 

the Bew Zealand Court, like those of the Victorian warn'- 

boards, become binding on the employers ^nly as standard 
inimum conditions, analogous to those of the Factorv'Acts. 
y the end of 1901, after seven ycaps’ experience of the system' 
«th the one exception of agricnltnre, ell i,npor.„„t indMtlS' 
whether protected by the tariff or, not, includm!! coal aii.l onij 
mining, the mercantile marine, the building, textile, nnd'vn- 
gineenng trades, printing, the railway service, shcep-shirin;. 
^eat-fiee/ing and many minor occupations. hiAe broiHit 
Aemselves voluntarily within the scope of the law. We cm 
_ nly add our personal testimony to that given by every caivfu! 
.nvesbgator .ntothe circmCances of N™ Zealand, Sat Ihe.c 
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stood aloof, allowed the Government to appoint their 
members to the Conciliation Boards in default of election, 
and practically ignored the Act. But this attitude jvas 
given up on better acquaintance with the law and » its 
working. After a time the great majority of employers 
openly professed their approval of the principle of the Act, 
and their satisfaction with the Court of Arbitration. «One 
great captain of industry, who had been badly beaten in the 
Court of Arbitration, and compelled to accept an award 
which he bitterly resented, candidly confessed to us in 1898 
that he had since found that the peace and assurance of 
peace given by the award, together with the certainty that 
he was not being undercut by ^ival employers, quite made 
up to him the increase of wages he had been compelled to 
pay. He could now, he said, "sleep at night,” confident 
that there would be no interruption of his business. The 
enactment of Common Rules for each trade has, in* fact, 
been discovered, in practice, not only to increase produc- 
tivity, but also to leave unaffected the opportunities of 
particular employers to reap the full advantage of their 
a-Q^ition, connection, or capacity. And thus we find, to give 
omy one instance, when the Act of 1900 was before the 
Legislature, with its express authorisation of the enactment 
of a Legal Minimum Wage, "the Canterbury Employers* 
Association,” one of the most influential bodies in the Colony, 
desiring "to impress upon the Government that they are 
thoroughly in accord with the principles laid down in the 
Conciliation and Tlrbitration Act% Any hostility they may 
have shown in the past was mainly due to the fact that the 
Act was made to apply to a certain section of the* industrial 
community only. The Government now propose to remove 
this, and if the Bill now befcTre the House is amended in the 
direction suggested by the Association, they ar#j strongly of 
opmion that jt w’-ould be impossible to conceive of a more use- 
ful measure, properly administered, that would prove of such 
immense benefit to all sections of the industrial community.” 

It is, however, not strictly accurate to say that the Act 
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'lias .prevented al^ There have 'been about half a 

■vdozen small , striker in New Zealand since 1894, but they 
. ' ha^e 'aH been among workmen to whom the Act had not, a 
■'the. time., been applied. , If there is.no .industrial ag,ree.nient 
• .o,r^award in force in any trade, a strike m.ay still occur, but 
it,, can be stopped at once if the employer chooses to app,Iy 
.local Conciliatb^^ .Board.' . The ' operatives .cannot 
approach -the Board except in the capacity of a Trade 
Union;: or,' registered i.ndiistrial association^, .so that, 
absolutely unorganised trades, in which ■the'..empIoyers |irefcr 
not to apply to the Board, disputes may still take p! 

.As, however, any' seven workers in any occupation may form 
a registered association, the ^ase is now of rare occurrence. 
There has at no time been a strike in contravention of an 
award under the Act. “ It is hardly necessary to point out, 
writes Judge Backhouse, ‘'that the Act makes no attempt 
to insist on an empio}'er’s carrying on his business, or on a 
man's working under a condition that he objects to. AH 
says is that, where a Board or the Court has interfered, 
business, if carried on at all, shall be carried on in the 
manner prescribed ; if the workman works, he shall wo/'I 
under the conditions laid clown. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a strike in detail ; nothing which will prechule a man 
from asking for his ■ time wages earned]^ and leaving. 
That is to say, the conditions of emplojuncnt imposed 
the.. New Zealand Goiirt, like those of the ¥icto,r,ia!i wage- 
boards, become binding on the employers ^nly as standard 
minimum conditions, analogous to those of the Factory*Acts. 
By the end of 1 90 r , after seven yeap' experience of the systcni| 
with the one exception of agriculture, all important industries, 

. whether protected by the tariff orpot, including coal aiul gold, 
mining, the mercantile marine, the building, textile,' and ' en- 
gineering tracks, printing, the railway service, sheep-shearing, 
meat-freezing, and many minor occupations, broiig}it 

themselves voluntarily within the scope of the law. We can 
only add our personal testimony to that given by every careful 
investigator into the circumstances of New Zealand, that there 

d 
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is so far, no evidence of injuiy to its industrial prosperity ; that 
after seven years’ trial, there is no party— scarcely even an)- 
section of a party— advocating or desiring the repeal of .tie 
law ; that if is, on the contrary, almost universally approved 
of by employers as well as workmen; and that there, is 
every indication that its operation has been of great and 
enduring benefit to the community as a whole. The ^rld 
is certainly indebted to New Zealand — and, in particuLy-, to 
Mr. W. P. Reeves — for an original and highly significant 
object lesson in. labor legislation. It may be added that 
New South Wales and Western Australia, after elaborate in- 
vestigation and prolonged discussion, enacted, in 1900- 1 90 1, 
laws following closely the text ®f that of New Zealand. 

The differences between the Victorian and New Zealand 
systems are full of interest. In Victoria the wage-board, 
once established, itself takes the initiative, and immediately 
sets to work, without waiting for a dispute, to frame Cotnmon 
Rules for the whole trade. The New Zealand tribunals 
cannot themselves initiate proceedings, and must wait until 
a disoute— which means, in practice, a mere refusal by em- 
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concerted refusal to renew contracts of service. 
In practice, however, the New Zealand awards arc always 
wot'ded as minima, not as maxima— a distinction which we 
regard as vitally important to the interest of the community, 
a^^ well as to that of the wage-earners, as the enactment 
of any maximum discourages efficiency and stops all pro- 
greC. There is, in fact, no real difference between the 
Colonies on this point, as it was, from the first, taken for 
granted in New Zealand that the agreements and awards 
must take the form only of minimum conditions, seeing that 
any individual workman above the lowest grade of efficiency 
• could, even with a maximum, always have resofted to the 
‘‘strike in detaih' as a mtans of enforcing his “rent of 
ability.*' The point is, however, of such vital importance 
that we should prefer to see the tribunal express]}^ limited to 
the enactment of minimum, not maximum conditions. A 
more*practical difference between the two Colonies is that, 
in Victoria, the enforcement of the prescribed minimum 
becomes the duty of the^ Government, through its factory 
inspectors, and breaches of the award are proceeded .against, 
at the public expense, in the police courts. In New 
land the enforcement of the award is left to the vigilance of 
the parties concerned, and the necessary legal proceedings 
are at their own expense, and take place only in the Court 
of Arbitration. In Victoria each trade must have its own 
board, which now acts for the whole of that trade through- 
out the Colony. In New Zealand, thoiighjihere is provision 
for the appointment, by w5y of exception, of special Boards 
for particujar cases, this has not^been taken advantage of, 
and each district has its own local board, dealing with all 
the trades in that district, Whilst a single Court of Arbitra- 
tion deals with all trades all over the Colony. Finally, we 
have the l%hly significant difference that, whereas in 
Victoria the settlement of the conditions of en?j:>Ioyincr%t is 
regarded as entirely a matter for the trade concerned, with- 
out opportunity of appeal, in New Zealand they arc dealt 
with by tribunals of first instance and, a courtof appeal, both 
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representing, not the trade concerned, but the community 
as a whole, and thus charged to have regard to the para- 
naount interest which the public has in the maintenaincc 
and progressive advance, alike of the operatives’ Standard of 
Life and of industrial productivity. It is the consci(^us 
adoption of this latter principle, by public opinion and the 
Legislatures of three such important states as New Zea^r.nd, 
New South Wales, and Western Australia, that we regard 
as the most important feature of these proceedings. 

We venture , to forecast some of the changes in Trade 
Union structure and function which will be brought about 
by these alterations in its environment. First and foremost 
we anticipate a change among Trade Unionists in their 
appreciation of the relative merits of Collective Bargaining 
and Legal Enactment (pp. 253-57). Collective Bargaining 
necessarily implies the alternative of a collective refusal to 
come to terms, that is to say, a strike or lock-out. Bat the 
decisions of the judges go very far in the direction of 
making a strike impossible. A Trade Union may, it is 
true, still lawfully conduct a strike, provided that it is 
^’^rried out without a breach of the peace ; without threaten- 
ing any employer that his business will be temporarily 
brought to a standstill ; without causing any damage to 
third parties without publishing anything that, though 
true, is technically libellous ; without obstructing the 
thoroughfare, or “ watching and besetting ” any place ; and 
without even an^ two men trying, in concert, peacefully to 
persuhde a blackleg to remain loyal to his order. There 
may be a few Trade Unions, such as the Lancashire Cotton- 
spinners, the Northumberland Coalminers, or' the ship- 
building Boilermakers which (able as they are to enforce 
compulsory membership o*'n all persons working at the 
trade, and so highly skilled as to be incap<ible' of being 
replaced) could successfully conduct a strike under these 
conditions, without finding their funds denuded by law 
expenses and damages. But the vast majority of Trade 
Unions comprise only a part of the workers in their trades 
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and in many cases it would be possible, in an emerg'cncy, 
for the employers to get workers of other trades to replace 
th^m. ' With Trade Unions., of this kind every strike 
inevitably leads to proceedings which, though not criminal, 
may now be held actionable. -Moreover, Trade Unions a,re ' 
becoming every day more conscious of the fact that, for the ,, 
gre^t mass of manual workers, who exist below the ** Poverty 
Line,'' even this amount of collective action is impracticable. 
To the underfed, badly housed, and overworked man or 
woman, ' deprived ' of the leisure as ■. well ■ .as of the , strength 
necessary for organisation — to the isolated outworker or 
assistant in the small workshop — -Collective Bargaining is 
wholly and for ever out the question. All these con- 
siderations are cutting at the root of that buoyant faith of 
the older Trade Unionists in the abstract /kriglit of combina- 
tion," by which they meant the right to a free fight with 
the employers. On the other hand, the success of the 
Colonial experiments is rapidly opening the eyes of English 
employers and workmen to new ways of using the Method 
.of ,Leg.al Enactment,' and* new advantages of its application. 
For instance, the word , arbitration " has, in the course 
four, years, completely changed its common meaning. 
When we wrote our chapter ■ on Arbitration (pp. 232-45) 
we could still use the term exclusively for a voluntary 
recourse to a voluntarily chosen ' .tribunal whose award was 
only voluntarily accepted. Now' arbitration in labor disputes 
has come to mean, in most people's rniiMs, merely a par- 
ticular form of social machinery by which the conditions 
of employment can be authoritatively settled, and strikes 
preven ted, whether individual employers or individual work- 
men like it or not Tho» interesting differences beiween 
the systems of New Zealand' and Victoria, with their 
equally interesting imitations in New South Wales, Western 
Australia, and South Australia, show how elastic and Jiow 
closely applicable to the details of each trade and town the 
once rigid law may be. 

Passing now from the ** methods to the '' regulations ** 
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of Trade Unionism, we look for even greater Ghanges" Our 
analysis of these regulations showed that they fell, for all 
their multifariousness, into two classes- — the Device of |Iie 
Common Rule and the Device of Restriction— classes wliiph 
are sharply marked off from each other, which rest on 
absolutely different assumptions, and which are mutuahy 
contradictory in their social results. We showed 
economic science found nothing to condemn in the Device 
of the Common Rule ; that, in fact, in all regulations 
based on this principle — notably those relating to the 
Standard Rate, the Normal Day, and prescribed conditions 
of Sanitation and Safety — ^Trade Unionism positively pro- 
moted efficiency, stimulated bo^i workmen and employers 
to greater productivity, and tended constantly to improve 
both human character and technical processes. On the 
other hand, we demonstrated that the regulations based 
on the Device of Restriction— whether of numbej;s or 
output, whether in the use of machinery or in transformation 
of processes — were wholly injurious not only to the trade 
concerned and to the community as a whole, but also to 
manual worker himself. It is to be counted as one of 
the great merits of British Trade Unionism that it has, 
during the past hundred years, with practically no outside 
assistance, bee» steadily subordinating and discarding the 
Device < of Restriction, which it had inherited partly from 
the regulations of the Craft Gilds and partly from the 
instincts of uno^anised hired labor ; substituting for it, 
as we^» proved with reference to ^rade after trade, its own 
characteristic invention of the Device of the Common Rule. 
Already, in 1897, we were^able to show that the "Device of 
the Common Rule was, in British Trade Unionism, both 
the predominant and thef growing element, whilst the 
Device of Restriction lingered only in a minority of trades, 
in which it becoming steadily more discredited. 

This eminently desirable tendency will now, it is clear, 
receive a great stimulus. Public opinion so keenly appre- 
ciates the danger of German and American rivalry in 
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industry, and international competition is becoming so 
intense and all-pervading, that every kind of limitation or 
restriction of productive power is seen to be almost criminal 
What with law and popular disapproval, and the better 
instruction of the workmen themselves, to which Trade 
Unionism has so much contributed, we expect to see the 
rer^ants of the Device of Restriction — especially all forms 
of Restriction of Numbers — rapidly disappear from the 
Trade Union world. Restriction of effort, and reluctance 
to make the most of machinery- — already extinct in the 
trades governed by collectively-agreed-to Standard Lists of 
Piecework Prices — will linger longest in those occupations 
in which either timework 01^ competitive piecework survives, 
and in which the employers refuse or neglect to set their 
brains to work, in conjunction with the Trade Union 
officials, to devise more intelligent methods of remuneration. 
In such trades employers and workmen alike will continue 
to suffer the consequences of their own stupidity. 

On the other hand, the decisive approval which economic 
science gives to the Device of the Common Rule is reinforced 
by the growing public appreciation of the national import- 
ance of preventing every kind of “sweating." As a natimi 
we are becoming keenly conscious of the fact that the 
existence of whole classes who are chronically underfed, 
ill-clothed, badly housed, and overworked, constitutes not 
only a grievance to these unfortunates themselves, but also 
a serious drain upon the vitality and productivity of the 
community as a whole. The only effective way to prevent 
the national loss involved in the existence of “parasitic 
trades " is* seen to be the compillsory extension to them of 
those Common Rules whic;Ii the stronger trades have got 
or themselves.^ The idea of a compulsorily enforced 
National ^immum "—already embodied in our law as 
regards sanitation and education — is now seen to be appli- 
cable as regards rest and subsistence. And just at the time 
when the successful experiments of Victoria and New 
Zealand have been proving to us that a Legal Minimum 
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Wage is not at all an impossibility, and that it ktually 
works, and works well, there comes the new Act of the 
New South Wales Legislature, with its express adoptioi:^ of 
the principle, under the very name that we invented for it 
four years ago. By this statute, passed in December 1901, 
at the instance of Mr. Bernhard Wise, the Court of Arbitra- 
tion is empowered to declare that any practice, uj^ge, 
condition of employment, or industrial dealing shall, with 
such limitations and exceptions as the Court may declare, 
become a '‘Common Rule” for all persons employed in the 
industry under consideration, to be henceforth obeyed by 
every employer, and to be enforced by drastic penalties. 

One probable application of^the policy of the National 
Minimum seems to us so urgently required for national safety 
that we give it special prominence. Perhaps the gravest 
social symptom at the opening of the twentieth century is 
the lack of physical vigor, moral self-control, and technical 
skill of the town-bred, manual-working boy. In the indus- 
trial organisation of to-day there are hundreds of thousands 
of youths, between fourteen and tw^enty-one, who are taken 
on by employers to do unskilled and undisciplined work, at 
c^paratively high wages for mere boys, who are taught no 
trade, who are kept working long hours at mere routine, and 
who are habityally turned adrift, to recruit the ranks of 
unskilled labor, as soon as they require a man’s subsistence 
(pp. 482-85, 704-15, 768-69, 81 1). We see four acute 
evils arising out of the existence of this class. Ministers of 
religioji deplore tfie " hooliganism i’ of our great cities. No 
less serious is the physical degeneracy, which is leading our 
military advisers to declare that 60 per cent oPthe adult 
male population now fail to reach the already low standard 
of the recruiting sergeant * At the same time, there is a 
constant deficiency in the supply of highly .skilled labor, 
wh^t all educationists agree that it is impossible to give 
adequate technical training with such voluntary attendance as 
can be got from lads after ten or twelve hours’ employment 
(p. 770). Finally, in this suppression of the adult male 
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operative by successive relays of boys between fourteen and 
twenty-one, we have, as we have shown (pp. 482-S9, 768-71), 
one, of the most insidious forms of industi'ial parasitism. From 
the. point of view of the community, we cannot afford to 
regard the growing boy as an independent wealth-producer, 
to Ibe satisfied b}'' a daily subsistence : he is the futiu'e citizen 
and^oarent, for whom, up to twenty-one, proper condit!on.s 
of growth and training are of paramount importance. Every 
industry employing boy-labor, and not providing adequate 
physical and mental training,is using up the stockof the nation, 
and comes under condemnation as a parasitic trade (p. 771). 

Now, although philanthropists and statesmen have de- 
plored this complex evil, ^10 systematic treatment of it 
has yet been undertaken. The Trade Unions, to whom it 
presents itself primarily as the increase of “ boy-labor,” have 
found no better device against it than the so-called “ appren- 
ticeship ” regulations (pp. 4S2-89). But the old sy.stcm of 
individual apprenticeship to the master craftsman, with its 
anomalous restrictions of age and number, and its haphazard 
amateur instruction, is, as' regards nearly all tradc.s, dead 
and past reviving. Any attempt to resuscitate it incvit.'ibly 
takes the form of a mere limitation of numbers, or other 
nanowing of tfte entrance to a trade — a policy which, as we 
have demonstrated, does not cure the evil, suid is .seriousl>- 
prejudicial to masters and men alike, to the trade itself, and 
to the whole community (pp. 454-89, 768-71). Unfortu- 
nately, this limitation of the number of apprentices has now 
been embodied in both New Zealand an 3 Victorian law, 
and we desire therefore to draw pointed attention, not onij- 
to the utter futility of this device^ but also to the e.xistcncc 
of a more excellent way. 

We see no remedy for the "grave social evils resulting 
from the illegitimate use of boy-labor, and the consequent 
industrial parasitism, except in an appropriate agjjlication of 
the Policy of the National Minimum (pp. 770-71). 'llie 
nation must, at any inconvenience, prevent such conditions 
of employment of boys as arc demonstrably inconsistent 
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with the maintenance of the race in a state of efficiency as 
producers and citizens. As regards youths under twenty-one 
the community is bound, in its own interest, to secure^ for 
them, not as at present, daily subsistence and pocket-moi?ey, 
but such conditions of nurture as will allow of the con- 
tinuous provision, generation after generation, of healtliy and 
efficient adults. What is required for the “hooligan.” is 
adequate opportunity for physical culture and effective 
technical training, and the systematic enforcement of these 
by law. This means, we suggest, an extension of the exist- 
ing half-time ” system. We see no reason why the present 
prohibition to employ a boy in a factory or workship for 
more than thirty hours in a wpek should not be extended 
to all occupations, and at least up to the age of eiglitcen. 
The twenty or thirty hours per week thus saved from in- 
dustrial employment should be compulsorily devoted to a 
properly organised course of physical training and tecJinical 
education, which could, under such circumstances, be carried 
out with a thoroughness and efficiency hitherto undreamt of. 
Meanwhile employers would remain free to engage boys, but 
as they could get them only for half-time, they would not 
tempted to hire them except for the legitimate purpose of 
training up a new generation of craftsmen. Finally, we may 
add that if at ^ny time it should be deemed necessary for 
the purpose of home defence to have the nation trained to 
arms, a mere extension of such a half-time system to the 
age of twenty-one would enable every citizen to be drilled 
and taught the use of the rifle witiiout the slightest interrup- 
tion of wage-earning or any segregation in barracks. 
suggest that the '' citizen-^army ” of the future will, in the 
United Kingdom, more probably take this form than that of 
conscription by ballot or any universal military service for 
one or two years at a stretch. 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 

41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 

London, D&cember 1901. 
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CHAPTER I 


PRIMITIVE, DEMOCRACY * 

In the local trade clubs of the eighteenth century, 
democracy appeared in its simplest form. Like the citizens 
of Uri or Appenzell - the workmen were slow to recognise 
any other authority than “the voices” of all concerned. 
The members of each trade, in general meeting assembled, 
themselves made the regulations, applied them to particular 
cases, voted the expenditure of funds, and decided on 
such action by individual members as seemed necessary 
for the common weal. The early rules were accordingly 
occupied with securing the maintenance of order aiid 
decorum at these general meetings of “ the trade ” nr- 
“the body” With this view the president, often chosen 
only lor the particular meeting, was treated with great 
respect and invested with special, though temporary, 
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authority. Thus the constitution of the London Society 
of Woolstaplers, established 1785, declares ''that at every 
meeting of this society a president shall be chosen -- to 
preserve the rules of decorum and good order ; and if any 
member should not be silent on due notice given by the 
president, which shall be by giving three distinct knocks on 
the table, he shall fine threepence ; and if any one shall in- 
terrupt another in any debate while addressing the president, 
he shall fine sixpence ; and if the person so fined shall 
return any indecpnt language, he shall fine sixpence more ; 
and should any president misconduct himself, so as to cause 
uproar and confusion in the society, or shall neglect to 
enforce a strict observance of tbis and the following article, 
he shall be superseded, and another president shall be chosen 
in his stead. The president shall be accommodated with 
his own choice of liquors, wine only excepted/*^ And the 
Articles of the Society of Journeymen Brushmakers, to 
which no person was to be admitted as a member " who is 
not well-affected to his present Majesty and the Protestant 
succession, and in good health, and of a respectable char- 
acter,” provide “ that on each evening the society meets there 
shall be a president chosen from the members present to 
keep order; to be allowed a shilling for his trouble; any 
member refusing to serve the office to be fined sixpence. If 
any member dispute on politics, swear, lay wagers, promote 
gambling, or behave otherwise disorderly, and will not be 
silent when ordered by the chairman, he shall pay a fine of 
a shiUing.”^ «• 

The rules of every old society consist mainly of safe- 
guards of the efficiency olf this general meeting. Whilst 
political or religious wrangling, seditious sentiments or songs, 
cursing, swearing, or obscdhe language, betting, wagering, 
gaming, or refusing to keep silence were penalised by fines, 
elaborate aij,d detailed provision was made for the entertaio- 

^ The Articles of the London Society of Woolstaplers (London, 1813). 

® Articles of the Society of Journeymen Brushmakers, held at the sign of the 
Craven Head, Drury Lane (London, 1806). 



ment ot the members. Meeting, as all clubs did, at a public- 
house in a room lent free by the landlord, it was taken as 
a matter of course that each man should do his share of 
drmkmg. The rules often prescribe the sum to be spent at 
eaph meeting : in the case of the Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders, for instance, the member’s monthly contribution in 
J8f)9 was a shilling “ to the box,” and threepence for liqu 
“ to be spent whether present or not.” The Brushmakers 
provided “that on every meeting night each member shall 
receive a pot ticket at eight o’clock, a pint at ten, and 
no more. ^ And the Manchester Compositors resolved 
in 1826 “that tobacco be allowed to such members of this 
society as^ require it during the hours of business at any 
meeting of the society.” ® 

After the president, the most important officers were, 
accordingly, the stewards or marshalmen, two or four members 
usuahV chosen by rotation. Their duty was, to use the 
wor s of the Cotton-spinners, “at every meeting to fetch all 
the liquor into the committee room, and serve it regularly 
round ; and the members were, in some cases, “ forbiddeJ 
o drink out of turn, except the officers at the table 
a member on his first coming into the town.” « Treasurer 


appointed by the president every dub ^ight » 

away of this custom are given S as to the dyi 
see also the article by Prof. W. I IsWefon^^ if PP- 185, tS 

March 1S97.' , “Journeymen’s clubs,” in /WM 

between the FriaMy Associated Cotton^lf^^”^ tnade and to be observed by ai 
(Oldham, 1797 : SintTiS^ ) ‘‘f ofdha 
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there was often none, the scanty funds, if not consumed 
as quickly as collected, being usually deposited with the 
publican who acted as host Sometimes, however, *'we 
have the archaic box with three locks, so frequent 
among the gilds; and in such cases members serv<ed 
in rotation as keymasters,'' or, as we should now say, 
trustees. Thus the Edinburgh Shoemakers provided ^hat 
the keymasters shall be chosen by the roll, beginning at 
the top for the first keymaster, and at the middle of the 
roll for the youngest keymaster, and so on until the roll 
be finished. If any refuse the keymaster, he shall pay 
one shilling and sixpence sterling ” ^ The ancient box of 
the Glasgow Ropemakers' Friendly Society (established 
1824), elaborately decorated with the society’s ‘‘coat of 
arms,” was kept in the custody of the president, who was 
elected annually.^ Down to within the last thirty }’'ears 
the custom was maintained on the “deacons’ chodsing,” 
or annual election day, of solemnly transporting this box 
through the streets of Glasgow to the house of the new 
president, with a procession of ropespinners headed by a 
piper, the ceremony terminating with a feast. The keeping 
of accounts and the writing of letters was a later develop- 
ment, and when a clerk or secretary was needed, he had 
perforce to be ‘chosen from the small number qualified for 
the work. But there is evidence that the early secre- 
taries served, like their colleagues, only for short periods, 

society*; and no member of this society is afiowed to call for or snioak tofjacco 
during club hours in the club room ; for every such offence he is to forfeit and 
pay fourpence to the stewards for te use of the boxd ’ — Articles obsemj by 

a Society of Shipwrights^ or the True British Society ^ all Freefnen (Liverpool, 

1 784), Articles 8 and 9. « 

1 Articles of the Journeymen Shoemakers of the City of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 
1778) — a society established in 1727. 

2 Articles and Regulations of the Associated Ropemakers>- Frimdly Society 
(Gla^ow, 183^, repeated in the General Laws and Regulations of the Glasgow 
Ro'pemakerd Trade Protectwe and Friendly Society (Glasgow, 1 8S4). The members 
of the Glasgow Typographical Society resolved, in 1823, “that a man be pro- 
vided on election nights to carry the box from the residence of the president to the 

place of meeting, and after the meeting to the new president’s housed’ MS. 

Minutes of general meeting, Glasgow Typographical Society, 4th October 1823 


m 
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and occupied, moreover, a position very subordinate to the 
president. 

•Even when it was necessary to supplement the officers 
by some kind of committee, so far were these infant demo- 
cracies from any superstitious worship of the ballot-box, 
that, although we know of no case of actual choice by lot,^ 
the^ommittee-men were usually taken, as in the case of the 
Steam-Engine Makers’ Society, “ in rotation as their names 
appear on the books.” ® “A fine of one shilling,” say the 
rules of the Southern Amicable Union Society of Wool- 
staplers, shall be levied on any one who shall refuse to serve 
on the committee or neglect to attend its stated meetings, 
... and the next in rotatic« shall be called in his stead.” ® 
The rules of the Liverpool Shipwrights declared “ that the 
committee shall be chosen by rotation as they stand in the 
books ; and any member refusing to serve the office shall 
forfeit* ten shillings and sixpence.”" As late as 1843 we 
find the very old Society of Curriers resolving that for this 
purpose “a list with three columns be drawn up of the 
whole of the members, dividing their ages as near as possible 
in the following manner : the elder, the middle-aged and the 
young ; so that the experience of the elder and the sound 

. \ selection of officers by lot was, it need hardly he said in 

later Schwyz followed this example. By 170:! the “ LandPOTem..m,u » r 
highest bidder. The practice was not totally abolished until 1S37 and^'old m'en 

3 Sjeam^Engin£ Mak^rs^ Som/y, edition of isW 

msiihited in Liverpool on Tuesday 1 1/// AT/wi / S/iiptur^rj^/s, 

calling for stew'ards shall befrin from flin* i * t. <£veniiif^ the 

from and after the last steward th^J!?! ^ committee, and that 

book do form the committee.”— MS Minutes ***‘"^ in rotation on the 

1836. nnuttee. Mb. Minutes of general meeting, 261I, September 
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judgment of the middle-aged will make up for any deficiency 
on the part of the young ” ^ In some cases, indeed, the 
members of the committee were actually chosen by ^ the 
officers. Thus in the ancient society of Journeymen Paper- 
makers, where each Grand Division ” had its committeQ^. of 
eight members, it was provided that “ to prevent imposition 
part of the committee shall be changed every three moi|ths, 
by four old members going out and four new ones coming 
in ; also a chairman shall be chosen to keep good order, 
which chairman,^^ with the clerk, shall nominate the four 
new members which shall succeed the four old ones.’’ ^ 

The early trade club was thus a democracy of the most 
rudimentary type, free alike fro^n permanently differentiated 
officials, executive council, or representative assembly. 
The general meeting strove itself to transact all the 
business, and grudgingly delegated any of its functions 
either to officers or to committees. When this delegation 
could no longer be avoided, the expedients of rotation 
and short periods of service were used to prevent im- 
position ” or any undue influence by particular members. 
In this earliest type of Trade Union democracy we find, in 
fact, the most childlike faith not only that “all men are 
equal,” but also that “what concerns all should be decided 
by all.” 

It is obvious that this form of democracy was compatible 
only with the smallest possible amount of business. But it 
was, in our opinion, not so much the growth of the financial 
and secretarial transactions of the^unions, as the exigencies of 

^ MS. Minutes of the London Society of Journeymen Curriers, January 1843. 

2 Rules and Articles to be observed by the Journeymen Papermahers throughout 
England (1823), Appendix 18 to Report on Combination Laws, 1825, p. 56. The 
only Trade Union in which this exaijiple still prevails is that of the Flint Glass 
Makers, where the rules until lately gave the secretary ** the power to nominate 
a central committee (open to the objection of the trade), whose hands the 
executive power of the society shall be vested from year to year.” — Rules mid 
Regul^ions of the National Flint Glass Makerd Sick and Friendly Society (IMan- 
chester, 1890). This has lately been modified, in so far that seven members are 
now elected, the central secretary nominating four “from the district in which 
he resides, but open to the objection of the trade. "—Rule 67 (Rules, reprinted 
with additions, Manchester, 1893). 
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loom Weavers, ending in the great struggle when 30,000 
looms from Carlisle to Aberdeen struck on a single day 
(loth November 1812), were conducted by an autocratic com- 
mittee of five, sitting in Glasgow, and periodically summon- 
ing from ail the districts delegates \vlio carried back to tljeir 
constituents orders which were implicitly obeyed.^ Before 
the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824, the emploj^ers 
in all the organised trades complained bitterly of these self- 
appointed ” committees, and made repeated attempts to 
scatter them by 4>rosecutions for combination or conspiracy. 
To this constant danger of prosecution may be ascribed 
some of the mystery which surrounds the actual constitution 
of these tribunals ; but their ap»pearance on the scene when- 
ever an emergency called for strong action was a necessary 
consequence of the failure of the clubs to provide any con- 
stitutional authority of a representative character. 

So far we have dealt principally with trade clubs ccfnfined 
to particular towns or districts. When, in any trade, these 
local clubs united to form a federal union, or when one of 
them enrolled members in other towns, government by a 
general meeting of ‘*the trade,” or of all the members, be- 
came impracticable/^ Nowadays some kind of representa- 

1 Evidence b^ore the House of Commons Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery, 1824, especially that of Richmond. 

® A branch of a national union is still governed by the members in general 
meeting assembled ; and for this and other reasons, it is customary for several 
separate branches to be established in large towns where the number of members 
becomes greater thai¥ can easily be accommodated in a single branch meeting- 
place. • Such branches usually send delegates to a district committee, which thus 
becomes the real governing authority of the town or district. But in certain 
unions the idea of direct governmeiil: by an aggregate meeting of tj;ie trade still so 
far prevails that, even in so large a centre as London, resort is had to huge mass 
meetings. Thus the London Society of Compositors will occasionally summon 
its ten thousand members to meet^in council to decide, in an excited mass 
meeting, the question of peace or war with their employers. And the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, which in its federal constitution adopts a 
large measure of representative institutions, still retains in its local organisation 
the aggregate Meeting of the trade as the supreme governing body for the district. 
The Shoemakers of London or Leicester frequently hold meetings at which the 
attendance is numbered by thousands, with results that are occasionally calamitous 
to the union. Thus, when in 1891 the men of a certain London firm had 
impetuously left their work contrary to the agreement made by the union with 
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tive institutions would seem to have been inevitable at this 
stage. But it is significant to notice how slowly, reluctantly 
and incompletely the Trade Unionists have incorporated in 
their constitutions what is often regarded as the specifically 
Anglo-Saxon form of democracy— the elected representative 
assembly, appointing and controlling a standing executive. 
Unt» the present generation, no Trade Union had ever 
formed its constitution on this model. It is true that in the 
early days we hear of^ meetings of delegates from local 

the employers, their branch called a mass meeting of the" whole body of the 
London members (seven thousand attending), which, after refusing even to hear 
the union officials, decided to support the recalcitrant strikers, with the result 
that the employers ‘Mocked out” the^wbole trade. {Monthfy Mepo'rt &f tki 
NaUonal Unzon of Boot and Shoe Operatives^ November 1S91.} In 1893 tlie 
union executive found it necessary to summon at Leicester a special delegate 
meeting of the whole society to sit in judgment on the London members who 
had decided, at a mass meeting, to withdraw from the national agreement to 
submit to arbitration. The circular calling the delegate meeting contains a vivid 
descriptioh of the scene at this mass meeting: “The hall was well filled, and 
Mr. Judge, president of the union, took the chair. From the outset it was soon 
found that the rowdy element intended to again prevent a hearing, and thus make 
It impossible for our views to be laid before the bulk of the more inteiligent and 
reasonable members. ... If democratic unions such as ours are to have the 
meetings stopped by such proceedings, . . . if the members refuse to hear, and 
insult by cock-crowing and cat-calls their own accredited and elected executive, 
then it is time that other steps be taken.” The delegate meeting, by 74 votes to 
9, severely censured the London members, and reversed their decision (Circular of 
Executive Committee, 14th March 1893 •* Special Report of the Dele^ntte 
Meeting at Leicester, 17th April 1893). Ih unions, hcnvever, experience 
has shown that in truth “aggregate meetings” are “aggravated meetimn;,” and 
has led to their abandonment in favor of district committees or delegate 

^ In the History of Trade Unwniszzi, p. 46, we described the Hatters as liofd- 
ing m 1772, 1775, and 1777, “congresses” of delegates from all parts of the 
countr}”. Further examination of th^ evidence (House ofXommons bnirnals, 
yol. xxxvi. ; Place MS. 27,799-6$; Committee on Artisans and Machfnervi 
mcmies us to believe that these “congresses,” like another in rSi6, comprised 
only delegates ^rom the various workshops in London. We can discover 
no instance during the eighteenth century of a Trade Union gathering made up 
of delegates from the local clubs throughout the country. But though the con- 
gresses of the Hatters probably represented^^ only the London workmen, their 
bye-laws were apparently adopted by the clubs elsewhere, and came thus to 
be ot national scope. Similar instances of national regulation by the principal 
c litre of a trade may be seen in the “ resolutions ” addressed “ to the Wod- 

‘‘Shvt°t 1 “i Woolstapk-is'; and i.rthe 

i observed by the Journeymen Papemtakers throughout England." 

fce tf'n' f held at Maidstone^ In thf look 

faL « “ each trade, the chief trade centre often acted, in 

tact, as the “governing branch. * 
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clubs to adopt or amend the ‘‘ articles ” of their association. 
A deputation ” from nine local societies of Carpenters 
met thus in London In 1827 to form the Friendly Society 
of Operative House Carpenters and Joiners, and similar 
meetings were annually held to revise the rules <^and 
adjust the finances of this federation. It would have 
been a natural development for such a representative 
congress to appoint a standing committee and executive 
officers to act on behalf of the whole trade. But when 
between 18 24. and 1840 the great national societies of 
that generation settled down into their constitutions, the 
congress bf elected representatives either found no place at 
all, or else was called together^only at long intervals and for 
strictly limited purposes. In no case do we see it acting 
as a permanent supreme assembly. The Trade Union met 
the needs of expanding democracy by some remarkable 
experiments in constitution-making. 

The first step in the transition from the loose alliance of 
separate local clubs into a national organisation was the 
appointment of a seat of government or “ governing branch ” 
The members residing in one town were charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the current business of the 
whole society, as well as that of their own branch. The 
branch officers and the branch committee of this town accord- 
ingly became the central authority.^ Here again the leading 
idea was not so much to get a government that was repre- 

1 In some of the more elaborate Trade tlnion constitutions formulated between 
1820 and 1834 we find a hierarchy of authorities, none of them elected by the 
society as a whole, but each respoifeible for a definite part of the <?9mmon admini- 
stration. Thus The Rules and Articles to be observed by the Jotirneymen Paper- 
makers m 1823 provide “that there shali be five Grand Divisions throughout 
England where all money shall b(» lodged, that when wanted may be sent to 
any part where emergency may require.” These “ Grand Divisions ” were the 
branches in the five principal centres of the trade, each beii^ given jurisdiction 
over ail the mills in the counties round about it. Above them all stood “ No. i 
Grafltl Divisid^ ” (Maidstone), which was empowered to determine business of 
too serious a nature to be left to any other Grand Division. This geographical 
hierarchy is interesting as having apparently furnished the model for most of the 
constitutions of the period, notably of the Owenite societies of 1833-1834, includ- 
ing the Builders' Union and the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union itself. 
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sentative *of tlie society as to make each section take its turn 
at the privileges and burdens of administration. The seat 
of government was accordingly always changed at short 
intervals, often by rotation. Thus the Steam-Engine Makers’ 
rules of 1826 provide that the central branch of the society 
shalf be held alternately at the different branches of this 
society, according as they stand on the books, commencing 
with^ranch No, i, and the secretary of the central branch 
shall, after the accounts of the former year have been balanced, 
send the books to the next central branch of the society.” ^ 
In other cases the seat of government was periodically deter- 
mined by vote of the whole body of members, who appear 
usually to have been strongl]^ biassed in favor of shifting it 
from town to town. The reason appears in this statement 
by one of the lodges of the Ironfounders : What, we ask, 
has been the history of nearly every trade society in this 
respects? Why, that when any branch or section of it has 
possessed the governing power too long, it has become care- 
less of the society’s interests, tried to assume irresponsible 
powers, and invariably by Its remissness opened wide the 
doors of peculation, jobbery, and fraud.” ^ 

The institution of a “ governing branch ” had the advantage 
of being the cheapest machinery of central administration 
that could be devised. By it the national union secured 
its executive committee, at no greater expense than a small 
local society.^ And so long as the function of the national 

The same geographical hierarchy was a feature of the constitiiw^ion of the Southern 
Amicable Society of Woolstaplers untir*the last revision of rules in 1S92. Ir; only 
one case has a similar hierarchy survived. The United Society of Brushmakers, 
established in t;he eighteenth century, is still divided into geographical divisions 
governed by the six head towns, with London as the centre of communication. 
The branches in the West Riding, for instance, are governed by the Leed.s com- 
mittee, and when in 1S92 Uie Sheffield branci^had a strike, this was managed by 
the secretary of the Leeds branch, 

^ Rule 19 ; rul#»s of 1826 as reprinted in the Annual Report for 1S37. 

2 Address of the Bristol branch of the Friendly Society of Ironfounders to the 
members at large {in Annual Report for 1849). 

3 Both the idea of rotation of o 0 ice, and that of a local governing branch, can 
be traced to the network of village sick-clubs which existed all over England in 
the eighteenth century. In 1824 these clubs were described by a hostile critic m 

under the management of the ordinary members /a sewrai 
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executive was confined to that of a centre of (fomirinnication 
between practically autonomous local branches, no alteration 
in the machinery was necessary. The duties of the secretary, 
like those of his committee, were not beyond the competence 
of ordinary artisans working at their trade and devoting only 
their evenings to their official business. But with the rnulti- 
plication of branches and the formation of a central fund, the 
secretarial work of a national union presently absorbea the 
whole time of a single officer, to whom, therefore, a salary 
had to be assigned. As the salary came from the common 
fund, the right of appointment passed, without question, from 
the branph meeting to ‘‘the voices^* of the whole body of 
members. Thus the general secretary was singled out for a 
unique position : alone among the officers of the union he 
was elected by the whole body of members. Meanwhile the 
supreme authority continued to be “ the voices.’^ Every pro- 
position not covered by the original “ articles,'' together with 
all questions of peace and war, was submitted to the votes 
of the members.^ But this was not all. Each branch, in 

in rotation ; frequently without being qualified either by ability, independence, or 
impartiality for the due discharge of their respective offices ; or under the control 
of a standing committee, composed of the most active and often the least eligible 
members residing near the plac£ ofvieetmgC^ — The Constitution of Friendly Societies 
upon Legal and Scientific Principles^ by Rev. John Thomas Becher (2nd edition, 
London, 1824), p. 50. 

Comparing sihaii things with great, we may say that the British Empire is 
administered by a governing branch.” The business common to the Empire as 
a whole is transacted, not by imperial or federal officers, but by those of one part 
of the Empire, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland j and they are 
supervised, not by an Imperial Diet or Federal Assembly, but by the domestic 
legisl|-ture at Westminster. • 

^ The very ancient United Society of Brushmakers, which dates from the early 
part of the eighteenth century, retains to this day its archaic method of collecting 
the voices.” In London, said to be the most conservative of alf the districts, no 
alteration of rule is made without “ sending round the box ” as of yore. In the 
society's ancient iron box are put ^11 the papers relating to the subject under dis- 
cussion, and a member out of employment is deputed to carry the box from shop 
to shop until it has travelled ‘‘all round the trade.” When jf arrives at a shop, 
all the men cease work and gather round ; the box is opened, its contents are read 
and^iscussedf» and the shop delegates are then and there instructed how to vote 
at the next delegate meeting. The box is then refilled and sent on to the next 
shop. Old minutes of 1 829 show that this custom has remained unchanged, down 
to the smallest detail, for, at any rate, a couple of generations. It is probably 
nearly two centuries old» 
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general meefing assembled, claimed the right to have any 
proposition whatsoever submitted to the vote of the society 
as ^ whole. And thus we find, in almost every Trade Union 
which has a history at all, a most instructive series of experi- 
ments in the use, misuse, and limitations of the Referendum. 

Such was the typical Trade Union constitution of the 
last generation. In a few cases it has survived, almost 
uncfianged, down to the present day, just as its pre- 
decessor, the archaic local club governed by the general 
meeting, still finds representatives in the Trade Union 
world. But wherever an old Trade Union has maintained 
its vitality, its constitution has been progressivelj^ modified, 
whilst the most powerful o^ the modern unions have been 
formed on a different pattern. An examination of this 
evolutionary process will bring home to us the transitional 
character of the existing constitutional forms, and give us 
valuatje hints towards the solution, in a larger field, of the 

problem of uniting efficient administration with popular 
control. 

We have already noted that, in passing from a local to 
a national organisation, the Trade Union unwittingly left 
behind the ideal of primitive democracy. The setting apart 
of one man to do the clerical work destroyed the possibility of 
equal and identical service by all the members, and laid the 
foundation of a separate governing class. The practice of 
requiring members to act in rotation was silently abandoned. 
Once chosen for his post, the general secretary could rely with 
confidence, unless he provedffiimself obviously unfit or grossly 
incompetent, on being annually re-elected. Spending all 
day at offioe work, he soon acquired a professional expert- 
ness ^ quite out of the reach of his fellow- members at 
the bench or the forge. And even if some other member 
possessed natural gifts equal or superior to the acquired 
skill of the existing officer, there was, in a national organisa- 
tion, no opportunity of making these qualities known, ''riie 
general secretaiy, on the other hand, was always adver- 
tising his name and his personality to the thousands of 
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members by the printed circulars and financial reports, which 
became the only link between the scattered branches, and 
afforded positive evidence of his competency to perform 
the regular work of the office. With every increase in the 
society’s membership, with every extension or elaboration 
of its financial system or trade policy, the position of the 
salaried official became, accordingly, more and more secure. 
The general secretaries themselves changed with the dev<^op~ 
ment of their office. The work could no longer be 
efficiently performed by an ordinary artisan, and some 
preliminary office training became almost indispensable. 
The Coalminers, for instance, as we have shown in our 
description of the Trade Union world, have picked their 
secretaries to a large extent from a specially trained section, 
the checkweigh-men.^ The Cotton Operatives have even 
adopted a system of competitive examination among the 
candidates for their staff appointments.® In other unions any 
candidate who has not proved his capacity for office work 
and trade negotiations would stand at a serious disadvantage 
in the election, where the choice* is coming every day to be 
confined more clearly to the small class of minor officials. 
The paramount necessity of efficient administration has 
co-operated with this permanence in producing a progressive 
differentiation^of an official governing class, more and more 
marked off by character, training, and duties from the bulk 
of the members. The annual election of the general 
secretary by a popular vote, far from leading to frequent 
rotation of office and equal service by all the members, 
has, in fact, invariably resulted in permanence of tenure 
exceeding even that of fne English civil servant. It is 
accordingly interesting to noti^ce that, in the later rules 
of some of the most inSuential of existing unions, the 
practical permanence of the official staff is tac^ly recognised 
by the omission of all provision for re-election. Indeed, the 

^ History of Trade Unionism^ p. 291. 

2 Tbid^, 294; see also the subsequent chapter on The Method of Collective 
Bargaining,’’ where a specimen examination paper is reprinted. 
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Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-s 
so far as expressly to provide in its rules tha 
secretary “ shall continue in office so long as he 

faction/* ^ 

While everything was thus tending to exalt 
of the salaried official, the executive committee, i 
direciton he was placed, being composed of men 
their trade, retained its essential weakness. Th, 
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the deeply-rooted desire on the part of Trade Union demo- 
crats to secure to each section an equal and identical share 
in the government of the society has had to give way Defore 
the necessity of obtaining efficient administration. In ceas- 
ing to be movable the executive committee lost eveirsuch 
moral influence over the general secretary as was conveyed 
by an express and recent delegation by the remainder -of the 
society. The salaried official, elected by the votes of all the 
members, could in fact claim to possess more representative 
authority than a committee whose functions as an executive 
depended merely on the accident of the society's offices being 
built in the town in which the members of the committee 
happened to be working. ^ In some societies, moreover, 
the idea of Rotation of Office so far survived that the 
committee men were elected for a short term and disqualified 
for re-election. Such inexperienced and casually selected 
committees of tired manual workers, meeting only in the 
evening, usually found themselves incompetent to resist, or 
even to criticise, any practical proposal that might be brought 
forward by the permanent trained professional whom they 
were supposed to direct and control^ 

In face of so weak an executive committee the most 
obvious check upon the predominant power of the salaried 
officials was the elementary device of a written constitution. 
The ordinary workman, without either experience or Imagina- 
tion, fondly thought that the executive government of a 
great nationsri organisation could be reduced to a mechanical 
obedience to printed rules. Hence the constant elaboration 
of the rules of the seve*^al societies, in the vairi endeavor to 
leave nothing to the discretion of officers or committees. It 
was an essential part o4the faith of these primitive democrats 

that the difficult and detailed work of drafting and amending 

# , 

London district. In the United Society of Boilermakers, down to 1897, the 
twenty lodges in the Tyne district, each in rotation, nominated one of the seven 
members of which the executive committee is composed. 

1 The only organisation, outside the Trade Union %vorId, in which the execu- 
tive committee and the seat of government are changed annually, is, we believe, 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, the worldwide federal friendly society. 
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these rules should not be delegated to any particular person 
or persons, but should be undertaken by “ the body ” or “ the 
trade ” in general meeting assembled.^ 

When a society spread from town to town, and a meeting 
of ad the members became impracticable, the “ articles ” were 
settled, as we have mentioned, by a meeting of delegates, and 
any fevision was undertaken by the same body. Accordingly, 
we find, in the early history of such societies as the Iron- 
founders Stonemasons, Carpenters, Coachmakers, and Steam- 
Engine Makers, frequent assemblies of dele*gates from the 
different branches, charged with supplementing or. revising 
the somewhat tentative rules upon which the society had 
been based. But it would 5e a serious misconception to 
take these gatherings for “parliaments,” with plenary power 
to determine the policy to be pursued by the society. The 
e egatfs came together only for specific and strictly limited 

S?rfi purposes left to be dealt 

with at their discretion. In all cases that we know of the 

delegates were bound to decide according to the votes 
already taken in their respective branches. In many 
societies _the_ delegate was merely the vehicle by which 

veveV^T? members were mechanically con- 

veyed. Thus the Friendly Society of Operative Stone- 
masons, at that time the largest and most powerful Trade 

wider history with rUrd to “"<1 

regard to ordinary legislation Thus * coi>»titations than with 

chusetts insisted L averting bv tonulir f 

fmmed, and eqaall, on deoidfnn f 5“"?’’'--'®" s>lould be 

.8.8 .be Co’nnSoL. ooiSSta 

amendment to it mieht be submiffpri provision that any partial Lir 

constitution to be sufmittrf To S. ‘ samt Sd^Ttr^^ 

1793, which, though adopted bv the was the French constitution of 

The practice becan^ usual with^reeard to 

the French Revolution of iS^o St Call cantonal constitutions after 

elaborate treatise of Charte Borg;a?f r/ See the 

Constitutions (London, 1805)- Bryce’s Ths ^ AtSiendmenr of 

1891)1 and Ze S bv llmorn “"I (London; 

'TT- translation by C. ^TVeveivaT 3 

additional notes and appendices will 'shnrtfJ k ^th 

School of Economics and Political ’science. ^ * pabhshed by the London 
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the deeply-rooted desire on the part of Trade Union demo- 
crats to secure to each section an equal and identical share 
in the government of the society has had to give way oefore 
the necessity of obtaining efficient administration. In ceas- 
ing to be movable the executive committee lost even' such 
moral influence over the general f y ^ 
by an express and recent delegation by the 
society. 
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The sa,laried official, elected by the votes of all the 
members, could in fact claim to possess more representative 
authority than a committee whose functions as an executive 
depndqd merely on the accident of the society’s offices being 
built in the town in which the members of the committee 
happened to be working. Mn some societies, moreover, 
the idea of Rotation of Office so far survived that the 
committee men were elected for a short term and disqualified 
for re-election. ^ Such inexperienced and casually selected 
committees of tired manual workers, meeting only in the 
evening, usually found themselves incompetent to resist or 
even to criticise, any practical proposal that might be brought 
forward by the permanent trained professional whom thev 
were supposed to direct and control.^ ^ 

In face of so weak an executive committee the most 
obvious check upon the predominant power of the salaried 
officials was the elementary device of a written constitution 
The ordmary workman, without either experience or imagina- 
tion, fondly thought that the executive government of a 
great national organisation could be reduced to a mechanical 
obeffience to printed rules. Hence the constant elaboration 
of the ru es of the several societies, in the vain endeavor to 
leave nothing s the discretion of officers or committees. It 
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these rules should not be delegated to any particular person 
or persons, but should be undertaken by “the body” or “the 
trade ” in general meeting assembled.^ 

When a society spread from town to town, and a meeting 
of atl the members became impracticable, the “ articles ” were 
settled, as we have mentioned, by a meeting of delegates, and 
any fevision was undertaken by the same body. Accordingly, 
we find, in the early history of such societies as the Iron- 
founders, Stonemasons, Carpenters, Coachmakers, and Steam* 
Engine Makers, frequent assemblies of delegates from the 
different branches, charged with supplementing or revising 
the somewhat tentative rules upon which the society had 
been based. But it would Se a serious misconception to 
take these gatherings for “ parliaments,” with plenary power 
to determine the policy to be pursued by the society. The 
delegates came together only for specific and strictly limited 
purposes. Nor were even these purposes left to be dealt 
with at their discretion. In all cases that we know of the 
delegates were bound to decide according to the votes 
already taken in their respective branches. In many 
societies the delegate was merely the vehicle by which 
“ the voices ” of the members were mechanically con- 
veyed. Thus the Friendly Society of Operative Stone- 
masons, at that , time the largest and most powerful Trade 

^ This preference of Trade Unionists for making their own rules will remind 
the political student that “direct legislation by the people*’ has an older and 
wider history with regard to the framing and revising of coj^ititutions than with 
regard to ordinary legislation. Thus, already in 1779 the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts insisted on asserting, by popular vote, that a constitution should be 
framed, and equally on deciding that the draft prepared should be adopted. In 
1818 the Connecticut constitution included a provision that any particular 
amendment to it might be submitted ty the popular vote. In Europe the first 
constitution to be submitted to the same ordeai was the French constitution of 
1793, which, though adopted by the primary assemblies, never came into force. 
The practice becanq^ usual with regard to the Swiss cantonal constitutions after 
the French Revolution of 1830, St Gall leading the way in July 1831. See the 
elaborate treatise of Charles Borgeaud on TU Adtiption and Af^undmedT 
Comtihitiojis (London, 1895); Bryce’s The American CmimomvmUh 
1891); and Le Referendum en Suisse hy Simon Deploige (Brussels, 1S92), of 
which an English translation by C. P. Trevelyan and Lilian Tomn, with 
additional notes and appendices, will shortly be published by the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
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Union, held annual delegate meetings between 1834 and 
1839 purpose of revising its rules. How limited 

was the power of this assembly may be judged from the 
following extract from an address of the central executive : 
" As the delegates are about to meet, the Grand Committee 
submit to all lodges the following resolutions in reference to 
the conduct of delegates. It is evident that the duty of 
delegates is to vote according to the instructions of the majority 
of their constituents, therefore they ought not to propose any 
measure unless recommended by the Lodges or Districts 
they represent. To effect this we propose the following 
resolutions : that each Lodge shall furnish their delegates 
with written instructions how to vote on each question they 
have taken into their consideration, and that no delegate 
shall vote in opposition to his instructions, and when it 
appears by examining the instructions there is a majority 
for any measure, it shall be passed without discussion.” ^ The 
delegate meeting of 1838 agreed with this view. All lodges 
were to send resolutions for alterations of rules two months 
before the delegate meeting; they were to be printed in the 
Fortnightly Return^ and discussed by each lodge ; the delegate 
was then to be instructed as to the sense of the members by 
a majority vjte ; and only if there was no decided majority 
on any point was the delegate to have discretion as to his 
vote. But even this restriction did not satisfy the Stone- 
masons’ idea of democracy. In 1837 the Liverpool Lodge 
deqjanded thaf “ all the alterations made in our laws at the^., 
grand delegate meeting ” shall be communicated to all the 
lodges “ for the consider^ion of our society before they are 
printed.” ^ The central executive mildly deprecated such a 
course, on the ground tltat the amendment and passing of 
the laws would under those circumstances take up the whole 
time of the society until the next delegate meeting came 
round. The request, however, was taken up by other 

1 Stonemasons^ Fortnightly Return^ May 1836 (the circular issued fortnightly 
to all the branches by the executive committee). 

2 Ibid. May 1837. 
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branched, ant!l by 1844 we find the practice established of 
making any necessary amendment in the rules by merely 
subgiitting the proposal in the Fortnightly Return^ and adding 
together the votes taken in each lodge meeting. A similar 
change took place in such other great societies as the Iron- 
founders, Steam-Engine Makers, and Coachmakers, The 
great bulk of the members saw no advantage in incurring 
the^ery considerable expense of paying the coach fares of 
delegates to a central town and maintaining them there at 
the rate of six shillings a day,^ when the introduction of 
penny postage made possible the circulation W a fortnightly 
or monthly circular, through the medium of which their 
votes on any particular proposition could be quickly and 
inexpensively collected. ThS delegate meeting became, in 
fact, superseded by the Referendum.^ 

By the term Referendum the modern student of political 
institutions understands the submission to the votes of the 
whole people of any measure deliberated on by the repre- 
sentative assembly. Another development of the same prin- 
ciple is what is called the Initiative, that is to say, the right of 
a section of the community to insist on its proposals being 
submitted to the vote of the whole electorate. As a repre- 
sentative assembly formed no part of the earlier Trade Union 
constitutions, both the Referendum and the Initiative took 
with them the crudest shape. Any new rule or amendment 
of a rule, any proposed line of policy or particular application 
of it, might be straightway submitted to the votes of all the 

^ In 1838 a large majority of the -lodges of the Friendly^Society of Operative 
Stonemasons voted ‘‘that on all measures submitted to the consideration of our 
Society, the number of members be taken in every Lodge for and against such a 
measure, and transmitted through the district Todges to the Seat of Government, 
and in place of the number of Lodges, the majority of the aggregate members to 
sanction or reject any measures.*’ — F^tnightl^ Return^ 19th January 183S. 

^ It is interesting to find that in at least one Trade Union the introduction of 
the Referendum is directly ascribed to the circulation in England between 1850 and 

1860 of translations of pamphlets by Rittinghausen and Victor Considerant. It is 

stated in the Typographical Circular for March 1889, that John a Liver- 

pool printer, got the idea of “ Direct Legislation by the People ** froiiiT these 
pamphlets, and urged its adoption on the union, at first unsuccessfully, but at the 

1861 delegate meeting with the result that the Referendum was adopted as the 
future method of legislation. 
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members. Nor was this practice of consulting'' the taembers 
confined to the central executive. Any branch might equally 
have any proposition put to the vote through the medium of 
the society’s official circular. And however impcrfecti}" the 
question was framed, however inconsistent the result mi^ht 
be with the society’s rules and past practice, the answer re- 
toned by the members’ votes was final and instantly operative. 
Those who believe that pure democracy implies the direct 
decision, by the mass of the people, of every question as it 
arises, will find this ideal realised without check or limit in the 
hist^ of the larger Trade Unions between 1834 and 1870.’ 

rin, significant and full of political instruction. 

Whenever the union was enjoying a vigorous life we find to 
begin with, a wild rush of propositions. Every active branch 
had some new rule to suggest, and every issue of the official 
circular was filled with crude and often inconsistent projects 
of amendment. The executive committee of the uS 
Kingdom Soaety of Coachmakem, for instance, had to put 
no fewer thM forty-four propositions simultaneously to the 
vote in a single circular.^ It -is difficult to convey anv 

of 7 hcT absurdity 

annals of the Stonemasons between 1838 and iS^q- we 
have one branch proposing that the whole society should eo 
m for payment by the hour, and another that *e post S 
general secretary should be put up to tender, “the cLapest 

Office -"weT -Portani 

to delegate meeting referring to a vote of 

the members the momentous question whether the central 
executive should be allowed “a cup of ale 0^1. 0^ n!2» 
and the central executive taking a vote as to whether alf the 
tosh branches should „« hale Home Rule ted ul 

m. Themembers.underfearofthecoming.ParKamentey 

Jane i860. 

weltot ta‘Ibs°'sS£‘"S7e5^Sd“ ? of a?!'"' "" ‘ ‘" 1 "““ 
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inquiry, ¥Ote itlie abolition of all regalia, initiation, and 
pass-words,” but reject the proposition of the Newcastle 
Lodge for reducing the hours of labor as the only method 
of striking at the root of all our grievances” The central 
executive is driven to protest against “ the continual state of 
agitition in which the society has been kept for the last ten 
months by the numerous resolutions and amendments to 
lawsfthe tendency of which can only be to bring the laws 
and the society into disrespect.” ^ As other unions come to 
the same stage in development, we find a similar result 
“ It appears evident,” complains the executive committee of 
the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, “ that we have got into 
a regular proposition mania. One branch will make propo- 
sitions simply because anothef does ; hence the absurd and 
ridiculous propositions that are made,” ^ The system worked 
most disastrously in connection with the rates of contributions 
and benefits. It is not surprising that the majority of work- 
men sfiould have been unable to appreciate the need for 
expert advice on these points, or that they should have 
disregarded all actuarial c.onsiderations. Accordingly, we 
find the members always reluctant to believe that the rate 
of contribution must be raised, and generally prone to listen 
to any proposal for extending the benefits — a popular bias 
which led many societies into bankruptcy. Still more dis- 
integrating in its tendency was the dispositioup to appeal to 
the votes of the members against the executive decision that 
particular individuals were ineligible for certain benefits. In 
the United Kingdom Society of Coachmak^rs, for instance, 
we find the executive bitterly complaining that it is ef no 
use for thegi to obey the rules, anjfl rigidly to refuse accident 
benefit to men who are suffering simply from illness ; as in 
almost every case the claiitianfg^ appeal to the members, 
backed by eloquent circulars from his friends, has resulted 
in the decision being overruled.® The Friendly Society of 

* Fortnightly Return^ July 1838. ^ ^ 

® Ironfotmders* Motztkly Report^ April 1855. 

® Umted Kingdom Society of Coackmakers* Quarterly Report^ September 1859. 
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Ironfounders took no fewer than nineteen votes h% a single 
year, nearly all on details of benefit administration,^ And 
the executive of the Stonemasons had early occasion to 
protest against the growing practice under which branches, 
preparatory to taking a vote, sent circulars throughout the 
society in support of their claims to the redress of what Ihe}^ 
deemed to be personal grievances.^ 

The disadvantages of a free resort to the Referendum 
soon became obvious to thoughtful Trade Unionists. It stands 
to the credit of the majority of the members that wild and 
absurd propositions were almost uniformly rejected ; and in 
many societies a similar fate became customary in case of 
any proposition that did not emanate from the responsible 
executive.^ The practical abandonment of the Initiative 
ensued. Branches got tired of sending up proposals which 
uniformly met with defeat But the right of the whole 
body of members themselves to decide every question as 
it arose was too much bound up with their i5ea of 
democracy to permit of its being directly abrogated, or even 
expressly criticised. Where the practice did not die out 
from sheer weariness, it was quietly got rid of in other ways. 
In one society after another the central executi^^e and the 
general secretary — the men who were in actual contact with 
the problems of administration — silently threw their influence 
against the practice of appealing to the members’ vote. Thus 
the executive committee of the United Kingdom Society of 
Coachmakers made a firm stand against the members’ habit 
of overruling it% decision in the grant of benefits under the 
rules.^ The executive claimed tlie sole right to decide who 
was eligible under the rules^ and refused to allow djscontcnted 
claimants to appeal through the official circular. This caused 
great and recurring discontent ; tut the executive committee 

* Report for 1869. ^ 

2 Forinightly Return^ 1 8th January 1849. 

3 IJie poliiical student will be reminded of the very small number of cases 
in which the Initiative in Switzerland has led to actual legislation, even in 
cantons, such as Zurich, where it has been in operation for over twenty years. 
See Stiissi, Referendum und Initiative im Cani07i Zurich. 
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held firntly ta their position and eventually maintained it 
When thirteen branches of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society 
proposed in 1868 that the age for superannuation should 
be lowered and the office expenses curtailed, the general 
secretary bluntly refused to submit such inexpedient proposals 
to tfie members’ vote, on the excuse that the question could 
be dealt with at the next delegate meeting,^ The next step 
was ^o restrict the number of opportunities for appeals on 
any questions whatsoever. The Coachmakers’ executive 
announced that, in future, propositions would be put to the 
vote only in the annual report, instead of quarterly as hereto- 
fore, and this restriction was a few years later embodied in 
the rules.^ Even more effectual was the enactment of a rule 
throwing the expense of taking a vote upon the branch which 
had initiated it, in case the verdict of the society proved to 
be against the proposition.^ Another device was to seize the 
occasion of a systematic revision of rules to declare that no 
proposition for their alteration was to be entertained for a 
specified period : one year, said the General Union of Car- 
penters in 1863; three years, declared the Bookbinders’ 
Consolidated Union in 1869, and the Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons in 1878; ten years, ordained the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society in 1889.^ Finally, we have 
the Referendum abolished altogether, as regards the making 
or alteration of rules. In 1866 the delegate meeting of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters decided that the execu- 
tive should not take the votes of the members concerning 
any alteration or addition ta rules, unless in^cases of great 
emergency, and then only on the authority of the General 
Council.”^ in 1878 the Stonemasons themselves, who forty 
years previously had been enthusiastic in their passion for 
voting on every question whai»5oever, accepted a rule 

^ Monthly CzraWar, April 1868. 

® Quarterly Report, November 1854 ; Rules of 1857, 

® Rules of the Associated Blacksmith^ Society (Glasgow, 1892^, and raanv' 
others. 

^ Monthly Report, October 1S89. 

* Monthly Circular, April 1866^ 
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which confined the work of revision to a special];^' elected 
committee. 

Thus we see that half a century of practical experience 
of the Initiative and the Referendum has led, not to its 
extension, but to an ever stricter limitation of its application. 
The attempt to secure the participation of every meinbei* in 
the management of his society was found to lead to in- 
stability in legislation, dangerous unsoundness of financcfand 
general weakness of administration. The result was the early 
abandonment of the Initiative, either by express rule or through 
the persistent influence of the executive. This produced a 
further shifting of the balance of power in Trade Union con- 
stitutions. When the right of putting questions to the vote 
came practically to be confineef to the executive, the Referen- 
dum ceased to provide the members with any effective control. 
If the executive could choose the issues to be submitted, the 
occasion on which the question should be put, and the form in 
which it should be couched, the Referendum, far from supply- 
ing ^any counterpoise to the executive, w’as soon found to be 
an immense addition to its power. Any change which the 
executive desired could be stated in the most plausible 
terms and supported by convincing arguments, which almost 
invariably secured its adoption by a large majority. Any 
executive resolution could, when occasion required, thus be 
given the powerful moral backing of a plebiscitary voted 
1 he reliance of Trade Union democrats on the Referendum 
resulted, in fact, in the virtual exclusion of the general body 
o members frbm all real shai^e in the government. And 

. ^ points out {Democracy and Ltoerfy^ vol. i. pp tz zi how 

"successive Governmtnts soon learned^ow eas% 
could be secured and directed by a strong executive, and bmv useful Tt ml^ 

^ Consul for life, and again remodelled #he electoral svstem 

Jules Cl^re, Dts^ozre du Souffrage Universal ^ 
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when w€!“ renSember the practical 'subordination of the 
executive committee to its salaried permanent officer, we 
shall ^easily understand that the ultimate effect of such a 
Referendum as we have described was a further strengthen- 
ing of the influence of the general secretary, who drafted the 
propositions, wrote the arguments in support of them, and 
edited the official circular which formed the only means 
of cofnmunication with the members. 

We see, therefore, that almost every influence in the 
Trade Union organisation has tended to magnify and con- 
solidate the power of the general secretary. If democracy 
could furnish no other expedient of popular control .than the 
mass meeting, the annual election of public officers, the 
Initiative and the Referendum, Trade Union history makes 
it quite clear that the mere pressure of administrative needs 
would inevitably result in the general body of citizens losing 
all effective control over the government. It would not be 
difficult to point to influential Trade Unions at the present 
day which, possessing only a single permanent official, have 
not progressed beyond the* stage of what is virtually a 
personal dictatorship. But it so happens that the very 
development of the »union and its business which tends, as 
we have seen, to increase the influence of the general 
secretary, calls into existence a new check upon^his personal 
authority. If we examine the constitution of a bank or joint 
stock company, or any other organisation not formed by the 
working class, we shall find it almost invariably the rule that 
the chief executive officers are^ppointed, not by the members 
at large, but by the governing committee, and that these 
officers are allowed a free hand, if rfot absolute power, in the 
choice and dismissal of their subordinates. Any other plan, 
it is contended, would seriously (fetract from the efficient 
working of tli^e organisation. Had the Trade Unions 
adopted this course, the general secretary would have 
been absolutely supreme. But working-class organisations 
in England have, almost without exception, tenaciously 
clung to the direct election of all officers by the general 
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body of members. Whether the post to be' filled be 
that of assistant secretary at the head office or district 
delegate to act for one part of the country, the members 
have jealously retained the appointment in their own hands. 
In the larger trade societies of the present day the general 
secretary finds himself, therefore, at the head, not of a staff of 
docile subordinates who owe office and promotion to himself, 
but of a number of separately elected functionaries/' each 
holding his appointment directly from the members at larged 
Any attempt ^at a personal dictatorship is thus quickly 
checked. There is more danger that friction and personal 
jealousies may unduly weaken the administration. But the 
usual outcome is the close union of all the salaried officials 

I? 

to conduct the business of the society in the way they think 
best. Instead of a personal dictatorship, we have, therefore, 
a closely combined and practically irresistible bureaucracy. 
Under a constitution of this type the Trade Union 
may attain a high degree of efficiency. The United Society 
of Boilermakers and Ironshipbuilders (established 1832; 
membership in December i806, 40,776) is, for instance, 
admittedly one of the most powerful and best conducted of 
English trade societies. For the last twenty years its career, 
alike in good times and bad, has been one of continuous 
prosperity. ^ For many years past it has dominated all the 
shipbuilding ports, and it now includes practically every 
ironshipbuilder in the United Kingdom. As an insurance 
company it has succeeded in paying, even in the worst years 
of an industry subject to the most acute depressions, benefits 
of an unusually elaborate and generous character. Notwith- 
standing these liberal befiefits, it has built up ^ reserve fund 

of no less than ;£‘i7S,56o. ,Nor has this prosperity been 

% ■ 

1 Even the office staff has been, until quite recently, invariably recruited by 
the members from the members ; and only in a few unionS has it beFiin tn iC* 
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attained by any neglect of the militant side of Trade 
Unionism. The society, on the contrary, has the reputa- 
tion of exercising stricter control over the conditions of its 
members’ work than any other union. In no trade, for 
instance, do we find a stricter and more universally enforced 
limitation of apprentices, or a more rigid refusal to work 
with ♦non-unionists. And, as we have elsewhere described, 
no society has more successfully concluded and enforced 
elaborate national agreements applicable to every port in the 
kingdom. Moreover, this vigorous and successful trade 
policy has been consistent with a marked abstention from 
strikes — a fact due not only to the financial strength and 
perfect combination of the so^ciety, but also to the implicit 
obedience enforced upon its members, and the ample dis- 
ciplinary power vested in and exercised by the central 
executive.^ 

The efficiency and influence of this remarkable union is, 
no doubt, largely due to the advantageous strategic position 
which has resulted from the. extraordinary expansion of iron- 
shipbuilding. It is interesting, however, to notice what a 
perfect example it affords of a constitution retaining all the 
features of the crudest democracy, but becoming, in actual 
practice, a bureaucracy in which effective popular control has 
sunk to a minimum. The formal constitution ^f the Boiler- 
makers’ Society still includes all the typical features of the 
early Trade Union. The executive government of this great 
national society is vested in a constantly changing committee, 
the members of which, elected by a single district, serve only 
for twelve jnonths, and are then^ ineligible for re-election 
during three years. All the salaried officials are separately 
elected by the whole body of members, and hold their posts 
only for a prescribed term of two to five years. Though 
provision is iifkde for a delegate meeting in case the society 
desires it, all the rules, including the rates of contrii^ution^and 

^ See the enthusiastic description of this organisation in Zum Sociaim Frieden 
(Leipzig, 1890), 2 vols., by Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, translated as Socim 
Peace (London, 1893), pp, 239-243. 
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benefit, can be altered by aggregate vote; and even if a 
delegate meeting assembles, its amendments have to bo 
submitted to the votes of the branches in mass meeting. 
Any branch, moreover, may insist that any proposition 
whatsoever shall be submitted to this same aggregate vote. 
The society, in short, still retains the form of a'"f rade Union 
democracy of the crudest type. 

But although the executive committee, the branch 
meeting and the Referendum occupy the main body of the 
society s rules, ihe whole policy has long been directed and 
the whole administration conducted exclusively by an infor- 
mal cabinet of permanent officials which is unknown to the 
printed constitution. Twenty- years ago the society had the 
good fortune to elect as general secretary, Mr. Robert Knight 
a man of remarkable ability and strength of character, who 
has remamed the prmanent premier of this little kingdom. 

uring his long reign, there has grown up around him a staff 
of younger officials, who, though severally elected on their 
individual merits, have been in no way able to compete with 
their chief for the members’ allegiance. These district dele- 
gates are nominally elected only for a term of two years, just 
as the general secretaiy himself is elected only for a term of 

■ I reasons we have given elsewhere, all 

these officials, enjoy a permanence of tenure practically equal 
to that of a judge. Mr. Knight’s unquestioned superiLty in 

suddL^oT^ with the invariable 

support of thg executive committee, have enabled him to 

construct, out of the nominally Independent district delegates 

issuefof serving as councillors on \igh 

Tieres th^ ‘heir own 
spheres that which they have in council decided. From the 

rr srthf" “pp- « " 

It was from the evening meetings of the little \Vwra..f-l^ 

tT2fnatfomlT°'^?^ emmiated^all 

those national treaties and elaborate collective barn-iins ivii-h 

“’'.n r 

Ut Its unrepresentative character, the 
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short term of service of its members and the practical rota- 
tion of office make it impossible for the constantly shifting 
executive committee to exercise any effective influence over 
even the ordinary routine business of so large a society. The 
con«plicated negotiations involved in national agreements are 
absolutely beyond its grasp. What actually happens is that, 
in qjiy high issue of policy, Mr. Knight summons his district 
delegates to meet him in council at London or Manchester, 
to concert, and even to conduct, with him the weighty 
negotiations which the Newcastle executive formally endorses. 
And although the actual administration of the benefits is 
conducted by the branch committees, the absolute tentralisa- 
tion of funds and the suprenie disciplinary power vested in 
the executive committee make that committee, or rather the 
general secretary, as dominant in matters of finance as in 
trade policy. The only real opportunity for an effective 
expres'sion of the popular will comes to be the submission of 
questions to the aggregate vote of the branches in mass 
meeting assembled. It is needless to point out that a 
Referendum of this kind, submitted through the official 
circular in whatsoever terms the genera! secretary may 
choose, and backed by the influence of the permanent staff 
in every district, comes to be only a way of impressing the 
official view on the whole body of membei^s. In effect 
the general secretary and his informal cabinet were, until the 
change of 1895, absolutely supreme.^ 

In the case of the Boilermakers, government by an 
informal cabinet of salaried- officials has, up to the present 
time, been ^highly, successful. It is, however, obvious that a 
less competent statesman than Mr. Knight would find great 
difficulty in welding into a united cabinet a body of district 

^ In 1895, after this chapter was written, the constitution was changed, owing 
to the growing fe#ling of the members in London and some other towns, that their 
bureaucracy was, under the old forms, completely beyond their control. By the 
new rules the government is vested in a representative executive of sevetv^ilaried 
members, elected by the seven electoral districts into which the whole society 
is divided, for a term of three years, one-third retiring annually. — Ruk$ &f ths 
United Society of BoiUrmakers^ etc. (Newcastle, 1895), as yet too soon to 

comment on the effect of this change, which only came into operation in 1S97. 
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officers separately responsible to the whole society, and 
nominally subject only to their several district committees. 
Under these circumstances any personal friction or disloyalty 
might easily paralyse the whole trade policy, upon which the 
prosperity of the society depends. Moreover, though ufider 
Mr. Knighfs upright and able government the lack of any 
supervising authority has not been felt, it cannot bi^^, be 
regarded as a defect that the constitution provides no prac- 
tical control over a corrupt, negligent, or incompetent general 
secretary. The* only persons in the position to criticise 
effectually the administration of the society are the salaried 
officials themselves, who would naturally be indisposed to 
risk their offices by appealing, against their official superior, 
to the uncertain arbitrament of an aggregate vote. Finally, 
this constitution, with all its parade of democratic form, 
secures in reality to the ordinary plater or rivetter little if 
any active participation in the central administration of 
his Trade Union ; no real opportunity is given to him for 
expressing his opinion ; and no call is made upon his 
intelligence for the formation of any opinion whatsoever. 
In short, the Boilermakers, so long as they remained 
content with this form of government, secured efficient 
administration at the expense of losing all the educative 
influences and political safeguards of democracy. 

Among the well-organised Coalminers of the North of 
England the theory of ‘‘ direct legislation by the people 
is still in full ..force. Thus, the 19,000 members of the 
Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association (estab- 
lished 1863) decide every .question of policy, and. even many 
merely administrative details, by the votes taken in the several 
lodge meetings ; ^ and although'* a delegate meeting is held 
every quarter, and by a rule of 1894 is expressly declared to 
‘‘meet for the purpose of deliberating free and ^untrammelled 
upoo-Jihe whole of the programme,” its function is strictly 
limited to expressing its opinion, the entire list of propositions 

^ See, for instance, the twenty-five separate propositions voted on in a single 
batch, 9th June 1894 . — Northumberland Miners' Minutes^ 1894, pp. 23-26. 
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being then '' returned to the lodges to be voted on.” ^ The 
executive committee is elected by the whole body ; and 
the members, who retire after only six months’ service, are 
ineligible for re-election. Finally, we have the fact that the 
salafied officials are themselves elected by the members at large. 
To this lack of organic connection between the different parts 
of tl':^ constitution, the student will perhaps attribute a certain 
instability of policy manifested in successive popular votes. 
In June 1894, a vote of all the members was taken on the 
question of joining the Miners’ Federation, and an affirmative 
result was reached by 6730 to 5807. But in the very next 
month, when the lodges were asked whether they were pre- 
pared to give effect to the weM-known policy of the Federa- 
tion and claim the return of reductions in wages amounting to 
sixteen per cent, which they had accepted since 1892, they 
voted in the negative by more than two to one ; and backed 
this up*by an equally decisive refusal to contribute towards 
the resistance of other districts. “ They had joined a 
Federation knowing its principles and its policy, and im- 
mediately after joining they rejected the principles they had 
just embraced,” was the comment of one of the members 

i Rule 15. We see here a curious instance of the express separation o£ the 
deliberative from the legislative function, arising out of the inconvenient results 
of the use of the Imperative Mandate. The committee charged fvitli the revision 
of the rules in 1893- 1S94 reported that “ the present mode of transacting business 
at delegate meetings has long been felt to be very unsatisfactory. Suggestions 
are sent in for programme which are printed and remitted to the lodges, and 
delegates are then sent with hard and fast instructions to vote for or against as 
the case may be. It not unfrequently Ijappens that delegates fire sent to support 
a vote against suggestions which are Ibund to have an entirely different meaning, 
and may have a very different effect from those expected by the lodges when 
voting for them.* To avoid the mischief that^has frequently resulteil from our 
members thus committing themselves to suggestions upon insufficient information, 
we suggest that after the programmes h»ve been sent to the lodges, lodges send 
their delegates to a meeting to deliberate on the business, after which they shall 
return and report the results of the discussion and then forward their votes l>y 
proxy to tlie ofiice. ♦ To carry out this principle, which we consider is of the 
greatest possible interest and importance to our meml'icrs, no more n^-etings will 
be required or expense incurred than under the present system, %vhile on the^otlier 
hand lodges will have the opportunity of casting tlieir votes on the various 
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of their own executive committee.^ This inconsistent action 
led to much controversy, and the refusal of tlie Northumber- 
land men to obey the decision of the special conference* the 
supreme authority of the Federation, was declared to be 
inconsistent with their remaining members of the organisation. 
Nevertheless, in July 1894 they again voted, by 8445 to 
5507, in favor of joining the Federation, despite the pcj^ver- 
ful adverse influence of their executive committee. The 
Federation officials not unnaturally asked whether the re- 
newed application for membership might now be taken to 
imply a willingness to conform to the policy of the organisa- 
tion which it was wished to join. On this a further vote was 
taken by lodges, when the preposition to join was negatived 
by a majority of over five to one.^ 

It may be objected that, in this instaiice of joining the 
Miners’ Federation, the question at issue was one of great 
difficulty and of momentous import to the union, atid that 
some hesitation on the part of the members was only to be 
expected. We could, however, .cite many similar instances 
of contradictory votes by the Northumberland men, on both 
matters of policy and points of internal administration. We 
suggest that their experience is only another proof tliat, 
whatever advantages may be ascribed to government by the 
Referendum, •it has the capital drawback of not providing the 
executive with any polic}^ In the case of the Northumber- 
land Miners’ Union, the result has been a serious weakening 
of its influence, and, on more than one occasion, the gravest 

^ Report of Conference, 23rd September i S93, in Northmuherland 
Mmzites^ 1S93. • ' « 

It should be explained that the Referendum among the Northumberland 
Miners takes two distinct forms, the and the so-called proxy voting.'* 

Questions relating to strikes, and any others expressly ordered by the delegate 
meeting, are decided by a ballot of the members individually. The onlinary 
business remitted from the delegate meeting to the lodges»is discussed by the 
general meeting of each lodge, and the lodge vote, or proxy,” is cast as a wIkjIc 
accoming to* the bare majority of those present. The lodge vole counts from one 
to thirty, in strict proportion to its membership. It is interesting to note (though 
we do not know whether any inference can be drawn from the fact) that the two 
votes in favor of the Federation were taken by ballot of the members, whilst 
those against it were taken by the proxy ” oY the lodges. 
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danger of disintegration.^ Fortunately, the union has enjoyed 
the services of executive officers of perfect integrity, and of 
exceptional ability and experience. These officers have 
throughout had their own clearly defined and consistent 
polity, which the uninformed and contradictory votes of the 
members have failed to control or modify. 

j;t will not be necessary to give in detail the constitution 
of the Durham Miners’ Association (established 1869), since 
this is, in essential features, similar to that of the Northumber- 
land Miners.^ But it is interesting to notice that the Durham 
experience of the result of government by the Referendum 
has been identical with that of Northumberland,® and even 
more detrimental to the orgaifisation. The Durham Miners’ 
Association, notwithstanding its closely concentrated 60,000 
members, fails to exercise any important influence on the 
Trade Union world, and even excites complaints from the 
employers as to ‘‘ its internal weakness.” The Durham coal- 
owners declare that, with the council overruling the executive, 
and the ballot vote reversing the decision of the council, they 
never know when they have arrived at a settlement, or how 
long that settlement will be enforced on a recalcitrant lodge. 

It is significant that the newer organisations which have 
sprung up in these same counties in direct imitation of the 
miners’ unions give much less power to the members at large. 
Thus the Durham Cokemen’s and Laborers’ Association, which, 
springing out of the Durham Miners’ Association in 1874, 
follows in its rules the actual j>hrases of the parent organisa- 
tion, vests the election of its executive committee and officers, 
not in the rnembers at large, but# in a supreme “ council.” 

^ See, for instance, the report of the special conference of 2-^rd September 
1893, expressly summoned to resist th§ ‘‘disintegration of our Association.”— 
NQriJiiiinbe7'land A/me?'s’ Minutes^ 1893. 

2 In the Durham Miners’ Association the election of officers is nominally 
vested in the council, but express provision is made in the rules for each lodge to 
“empower ” its delegate how to vote. 

^ This may be seen, for instance, from the incidental references to the oTrUam 
votes given in the Miners’ Federation Minutes, 1893-1896; or, witli calamitous 
results, in the history of the great Durham strike of 1S92 ; or in that of the Silk- 
stone strike of 1891. The Durham Miners’ Minutes are not accessible to any 
non -member. 
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Much the same may be said of the Durham County Colliery 
Enginemen’s Mutual Aid Association, established 1872 ;^the 
Durham Colliery Mechanics’ Association, established 1879; 
and (so far as regards the election of officers) the Northumber- 
land Deputies’ Mutual Aid Association, established 1887*. 

If, therefore, democracy means that everything which 
“ concerns all should be decided by all,” and that each citizen 
should enjoy an equal and identical share in the government, 
Trade Union history indicates clearly the inevitable result. 
Government by’ such contrivances as Rotation of Office, the 
Mass Meeting, the Referendum and Initiative, or the Delegate 
restricted by his Imperative Mandate, leads straight either to 
inefficiency and disintegration, br to the uncontrolled domin-„ 
ance of a personal dictator or an expert bureaucracy. Dimly 
and almost unconsciously this conclusion has, after a whole 
century of experiment, forced itself upon the more advanced 
trades. The old theory of democracy is still an article 
of faith, and constantly comes to the front when any organi- 
sation has to be formed for brand-new purposes ; ^ but Trade 
Union constitutions have undergone a silent revolution. The 
old ideal of the Rotation of Office among all the members 
in succession has been practically abandoned. Resort to the 
aggregate meeting diminishes steadily in frequency and im- 
portance. Tlie use of the Initiative and the Referendum has 

1 We may refer, by way of illustration, to the frequent discussions during 
1894-1895 among the members of the political association styled the “Independ- 
ent Labor Party.” On the formation ofrthe Hackney Branch, for instance, the 
members “ decided that no president and no executive committee of the branch 
be appointed, its management devolving on the members attending the weekly 
conferences ” {Labour Leader, 26tfi January 1895). this View confined to 

the rank and file. The editor of the Clarion himself, perhaps the most infiuential 
man in the party, expressly declared in hi^ leading article of 3rd November 1894 ’ 
“Democracy means that the people shall rule themselves ; that the people shall 
manage their own affairs ; and that their officials shall be public servants, or dele- 
gates, deputed to put the will of the people into execution. . T . At present there 
is tOQjjiuch ^gn of a disposition on the part of the rank and file to overvalue the 
talents and usefulness of their officials. ... It is tolerably certain that in so 
far as the ordinary duties of officials and delegates, such as committee men or 
members of Parliament, are concerned, an average citizen, if he is thoroughly 
honest, will be found quite clever enough to do all that is needful. . . . Let all 
officials be retired after one year’s services, and fresh ones elected in their place.’ 
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been tacitly given . up in all complicated issues, and gradually 
limited to a few special questions on particular emergencies. 
The delegate finds himself every year dealing with ' more 
numerous and more complex questions, and tends therefore 
ineYitably to exercise the larger freedom of a representative. 
Finally, we have the appearance in the Trade Union world of 
the typically modern form of democracy, the elected repre- 
senfative assembly, appointing and controlling an executive 
committee under whose direction the permanent official staff 
performs its work. • 




CHAPTER II 


REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

The two organisations in the*Trade Union world enjoying 
tlie greatest measure of representative institutions are tliose 
which are the most distinctly modern in their growth and pre- 
eminence. In numbers, political influence, and anri^ual mcome 
the great federal associations of Coalminers arid Cotton 
Operatives overshadow all others, and now comprise one-fifth 
of the total Trade Union membership. We have elsewhere 
pointed out that these two trades are both distinguished by 
their establishment of an expert civil service, exceeding in 
numbers and efficiency that possessed by any other trade. 
They resemble each other also, as we shall now see, in the 
success with f^hich they have solved the fundamental problem 
of democracy, the combination of administrative efficiency 
and popular control. In each case the solution has been 
found in the frank acceptance of representative institutions. 

In the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
spinners, which may be t^ken as typical of cottgn organisa- 
tions, the “legislative power” is expressly vested “ in a meeting 
comprising representatives from'the various provinces and dis- 
tricts included in the association.” ^ This “ Cotton-spinners’ 
Parliament” is elected annually in strict •proportion to 

■■■ -aiff ' m . 

1 History of Trade Unionism^ p. 298 ; see also the subsequent chapter on 
“The Method of Collective Bargaining.” 

2 Rules of the Afnalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners (Man- 
chester, 1894), p. 4) I^ule 7. 
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membership, 3nd consists of about a hundred representatives. 
It meets in Manchester regularly every quarter, but can be 
called together by the executive council at any time. Once 
elected, this assembly is, like the British Parliament, abso- 
lutely supreme. Its powers and functions are subject to no 
express limitation, and from its decisions there is no appeal 
The rules contain no provision for taking a vote of the 
merftbers ; and though the agenda of the quarterly meeting 
is circulated for information to the executives of the district 
associations, so little thought is there of any pecessity for the 
representatives to receive a mandate from their constituents, 
that express arrangements are made for transacting •any other 
business not included in the a^enda.^ 

The actual “ government ” of the association is conducted 
by an executive council elected by the general representative 
meeting, and consisting of a president, treasurer, and secretary, 
with thirteen other members, of whom seven at least must 
be working spinners, whilst the other six are, by invariable 
custom, the permanent officials appointed and maintained 
by the principal district organisations. Here we have the 
“ cabinet ” of this interesting constitution — the body which 
practically directs the whole work of the association and 
exercises great weight in the counsels of the legislative body, 
preparing its agenda and guiding all its proceedings. For 
the daily work of administration this cabinet is authorised 
by the rules to appoint a committee, the “ sub-council,^^ which 
consists in practice of the six “gentlemen,^’ as the district 
officials are commonly called* The actual executive work is 
performed by a general secretary, who himself engages such 
office assistatice as may from time1:o time be necessary. In 
marked contrast with all the Union constitutions which 

we have hitherto described, the Cotton-spinners' rules do not 

^ Rule 9, p. 5. * The general representative meeting even resembles the British 
Parliament in being able itself to change the fundamental basis of the^onstj^ution, 
including the period of its own tenure of office. The rules upon which the 
Amalgamated Association depends can be altered by the general representative 
meeting in a session called by special notice, without any confirmation by the 
constituents. — Rule 45, pp. 27-2S. 
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give the election of this chief executive officer "to the general 
body of members, but declare expressly that “the sole right 
of electing a permanent general secretary shall be vested in 
the provincial and district representatives when in meeting 
assembled, by whom his salary shall be fixed and deter- 
mined/'^ Moreover, as we have already mentioned, the 
candidates for this office pass a competitive examination, and 
when once elected the general secretary enjoys a permarifence 
of tenure equal to that of the English civil service, the rules 
providing that he “shall be appointed and continue in office 
so long as he gives satisfaction/' ^ 

The .Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
spinners is therefore free from all the early expedients for 
securing popular government The general or aggregate 
meeting finds no place in its constitution, and the rules con- 
tain no provision for the Referendum or the Initiative. No 
countenance is given to the idea of Rotation of Office* No 
officers are elected by the members themselves. Finally, we 
have the complete abandonment of the delegate, and the sub- 
stitution, both in fact and in name, of the representative. On 
the other hand, the association is a fully-equipped democratic 
state of the modern type. It has an elected parliament, 
exercising supreme and uncontrolled power. It has a cabinet 
appointed hy^ and responsible only to that parliament And 
its chief executive officer, appointed once for all on grounds 
of efficiency, enjoys the civil-service permanence of tenure,^ 

^ Rule 12, p, 6^ ^ /did. 

3 The other branches of the cotton t»ade, notably the federations of weavers 
and cardrooin hands, are organised on the same principle of an elected repre- 
sentative assembly, itself appointiijg the officers and executive committee, though 
there are minor '^differences among them. The United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association, of which the spinners form a part, is framed on the same model, 
a “legislative council,” really an execiGtive committee, being elected by the 
“ conference,” or representative assembly. (This organisation temporarily 
suspended its functions in 1896.) Moreover, the rules of the se\'eral district 
associations of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Co tf on-spinners exhibit 
the s^ne %mative influences. In the smaller societies, confined to single 
villages, we find the simple government by general meeting, electing a committee 
and officers. Permanence of tenure is, however, the rule, it being often expressly 
provided that the secretary and the treasurer shall each “retain office as long as 
he gives satisfaction.” More than half the total membership, moreover, is 
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We liave watched the working of this remarkable consti- 
tution during the last seven years, and we can testify to the 
success with which both efficiency and popular control are 
secured. The efficiency we attribute to the existence of 
the adequate, highly-trained, and relatively well-paid and 
permanent civil service.^ But that this civil service is 
effectively under public control is shown by the accuracy 
with •which the cotton officials adapt their political and 
industrial policy to the developing views of the members 
whom they serve. This sensitiveness to^ the popular 
desires is secured by the real supremacy of the elected 
representatives. For the “ Cotton-spinners' Parliament " is 
no formal gathering of casual members to register the decrees 
of a dominant bureaucracy. It is, on the contrary, a 
. highly -organised deliberative assembly, with active repre- 

sentatives from the different localities, each alive to the distinct, 
and sometimes divergent, interests of his own constituents. 
Their eager participation shows itself in constant “ party 
meetings " of the different sections, at which the officers and 
workmen from each district Consult together as to the line 
of policy to be pressed upon the assembly. Such consulta- 
tion and deliberate joint action is, in the case of the Oldham 
representatives at any rate, carried even further. The consti- 
tution of the Oldham Operative Cotton-spin nerg' Provincial 
Association is, so far as we know, unique in all the annals of 
democracy in making express provision for the caucus/' ^ 

in eluded in two important “ provinces,” Oldham and Bol^n, which possess 
elaborate federal constitutions of their own. These follow, in general outline, 
the federal constitution, but both retain some features of the older form. Thus 
in Oldham, whei*e the officers enjoy permanenijp of tenure and are responsible 
only to the representative assembly, any vacancy is filled by general vote of the 
members. And though the representative assembly has supreme legislative and 
executive powers, it is required to take a ballot of all the members before deciding 
on a strike. On the other hand, Bolton, which leaves everything to its repre- 
sentative assembly, shows a lingering attachment to rotation of office by providing 
that the retiring members of its executive council shall not be eligible for re-election 
during twelve months. ^ 

^ The nineteen thousand members of the Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Cotton-spinners command the services of ten permanent officials, besides 
numerous local officers still working at their trade. 

^ The “ caucus,” in this sense of the term, is supposed to have been first 
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The rules of 1891 ordain that “whenever the'' business to be 
transacted by the representatives attending the quarterlv 
or special meetings of the Amalgamation is of such import- 
ance and to the interest of this association as to require unity 
of action in regard to voting by the representatives from this 
province, the secretary shall be required to summon a special 

mofrhT representatives by announcing in the 

monthly circular containing the minutes the date ancf time 
of such meeting, which must be held in the council room at 

SiL'X” Amalgamation meeting 

tekin place ^e provincial representatives on the amalga- 
mated council shall be required to attend such meetiiyr^o 

r^lStt ofT'°" resolutions passed by 

a major ty of those present shall be binding upon all the 

representatives from the Oldham province attending the 
amalgamated quarterly or special meetings, Td tny one 
acting contrary to his instructions shall cease to be ^ repre- ' 

0 Stan? : a presents, and shall not be allow'd 

IssSatlon for the f -^h the 

for attending these • f allowance 

S even council.- 

presence, and the wide circulation 

327-330 ; Lalor s Cyclopedia of Politirrt? c • /xr York, iScS), »n>, 

357 .^ Th^“ caucus” fa (New York, iSgr), vol.'i.' ,; 

m many American States, especiallv in is regulated by law 

Blec^e Office in the UnitdStaUsl F W n / 

1 Kule 64, pp. 41.42 - ; ;r (London, 1S97). 

Oldham Operativi Cotton-’spiunerd T’’ Oovernmenlofth,- 

r,<mi,utalAssociathn{, 0 \^\,^ra,iZ^l) ^ 
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of pririte(f reports among all the members furnish efficient 
substitutes for the newspaper press. On the other hand, the 
facts that the representative assembly is a permanent insti- 
tution wielding supreme power, and that in practice its 
mem|)ership changes little from year to year, give it a very 
real authority over the executive council which it elects every 
six rnonths, and over the officers whom it has appointed 
The typical member of the “Cotton-spinners’ Parliament"’ 
IS not only experienced in voicing the desires of his 
constituents, but also possesses in a comparatively large 
measure that knowledge of administrative 'detail and of 
current affairs which enables him to understand and control 
the proceedings of his officers. 

The Coalminers are, as we have elsewhere mentioned 
not so unanimous as the Cotton Operatives in their 
adoption of representative institutions. The two o-reat 
counties ^f Northumberland and Durham have unions which 
preserve constitutions of the old-fashioned type. But when 
we pass to other counties, in which the Miners have come 
more thoroughly under the influence of the modern spirit, 
we find representative government the rule. The powerful 
associations of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midlands are 
all governed by elected representative assemblies, which 
appoint the executive committees and the permanent officers. 
But the most striking example of the adoption of repre- 
sentative institutions among the Coalminers is presented by 
me Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, established 1887. 

1 his great federal organisation, which now comprises 
rivo- thirds of the Coalminers in union, adopted from the 
outset a comjfletely representative constitution. The supreme 
authority is vested in a “ conference,’’ summoned as often 
as required, consisting of representatives elected by each 
county or district association. This conference exercises 
uncontrolled power to determine policy, alter rules, and levy 
unlimited contributions.' From its decision there ir no 

I This was expressly pointed out, doubtless with reference to son,,, nf d,.. 
fasboned county unions which still flung to the custorn oahe 
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appeal. No provision is made for taking the votes of the 
general body of members, and the conference itself appoints 
the executive committee and all the officers of the Federa- 
tion. Between the sittings of the conference the executive 
committee is expressly given power to take action to prpmote 
the interests of the Federation, and no rule savoring of 
Rotation of Office deprives this executi^'e of the services of 
its experienced members. • 

The “ Miners’ Parliament,” as this conference may not 
improperly be termed, is in many respects the most im- 
portant assembly in the Trade Union world. Its regular 
annual session, held in some midland town, lasts often for a 
whole week, whilst other meetings of a couple of days’ dura- ' 
tion are held as business requires. The fifty to seventy 
members, who represent the several constituent bodies, consti- 
tute an exceptionally efficient deliberative assembly. Among 
them are to be found the permanent officers of the county 
unions, some of the most experienced of the checkweigh-men 
and the influential leaders of opinion in the mining villages, 
the official element, as might be expected, plays a prominent 
pait in suggesting, drafting, and amending the actual pro- 
posals, but the unofficial members frequently interv'ene with 
effect m the business-like debates. The public and the press 
are excludq,d, but the conference usually directs a brief and 
guarded statement of the conclusions arrived at to be supplied 
to the newspapers, and a full report of the proceediims— 
sometimes extending to over a hundred printed pages~is 
subsequently issued to the lodges. The subjects dealt with 

fmi .t industrial and political policy, 

from the technical grievance of a particular district up to the 
nationalisation of mines.” ^ .The actual carrying out of the 

to ■^■ithfuUfou.r 

comprised, beside, 

Tr’’d Wd“y? rS 

competition in trade, the amendmenj if the^ 
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policy determined on by the conference is left unreservedly 
to the executive committee, but the conference expects to be 
called together whenever any new departure in policy is 
required. In times of stress the executive committee shows 
its re^l dependence on the popular assembly by calling it 
together eveiy few weeks.^ And the success with which the 
Minerg' Federation wields its great industrial and political 
power over an area extending from Fife to Somerset and a 

Liability Acts, interDational relations with foreig^n miners^ organisations nnd the 
nationalisation of mines. It may here be obsei-vcd that the representatives at 
the Federal Conference have votes in proportion to the numbers of the members 
in their respective associations. This practice, often called proxy vefting,” or, 
more accurately, ** the accumulative vote,” has long been characteristic of the 
Coalminers* organisations, though unkno'lfn to any other section of the Trade 
Union World. Thus the rules of the Miners* Federation of Great Britain are 
silent as to the number of representatives to be sent to the supreme “ Conference,*’ 
but provide “ that each county, federation or district vote upon all questions 
as follows, viz. : one vote for every looo hnancial members or fractional part of 
1000, and "that the vote in every case shall be taken by niim])ers ** (Rule ro, 
Joules of the AJiners^ Federatioft of Great Britain^ ^295). A similar 
principle has always been applied at the International Minors* Conferences, 
and the practice prevails also in the several county unions or federations. The 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation fixes tiie number of representatives to he 
sent to its Conferences at one per 500 members, but expressly provides that tlie 
voting is to be *‘by proxy” in the same proportion. The hlidland Federation 
adopts the same rule. The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Durham, and West 
Cumberland associations allow each branch or lodge only a single representative, 
whose vote counts strictly in proportion to the membership he represents. This 
“accumulative vote** is invariably resorted to in the election of officers anti in nil 
important decisions of policy, but it is not uncommon for minor divisions to be 
taken, unchallenged, on the principle of “ one man one vote.” It is not easy to, 
account for the exceptional preference of the Coalminers for this method of voting, 
especially as their assemblies are, as we have pointed out, in j>ractice mt>re 
“ representative ’* in their character, ai^d less trammelled b}** the idea of the 
imperative mandate, than those of any other trade but the Cotton C)peratives, 
The practice facilitates, it is true, a diminution in the size of the meetings, but 
this appears to be^ts only advantage. In the cfl)sence of any system of" “pro- 
portional representation ’* it affords no real guide to the relative distribution of 
opinion ; the representatives of Y orkshir<i, for instance, in casting the vole of the 
county, can at best express the views only of the majority of tiieir constiluctUs, 
and have therefore no real claim to outvote a smaller district, with whose views 
nearly half their owif constituents may be in sympathy. If, on the other hand, 
the whole membership of the Miners’ Federation were divided into fairly equal 
electoi'al districts, each electing a single member, there w^oiild be -^auce 
of every variety of opinion being represented, whilst an exact balance between 
the large and the small districts would nevertheless be preserved, 

i During the great strike In 1893 Conference met eight times in six 
months. 
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membership numbering two hundred thousand, furnishes 
eloquent testimony to the manner in which it has known 

how to combine efficient administration with genuine popular 
assent. ^ ^ 

The great federal organisations of Cotton Operati\-Gs and 
Coalminers stand out from among the other Trade Unions 
in respect of the completeness and success with which they 
have adopted representative institutions. But it is eas^r to 
trace a like tendency throughout the whole Trade Union 
world. We .have already commented on the innovation 
now almost universal, of entrusting the task of revising rules 
to a specially elected committee. It was at first taken for 
granted that the work of such a revising committee was 

amendments pro- 

P sed by the branches themselves, and sometimes to choosin<T 
between them. Though it is still usual for the revised rules 
to be formally ratified by a vote of the members the revising 
committees have been given an ever wider dii^etion 
m most unions they are nowadays in practice free to ’make 
changes according to their own judgment.^ But it is in 
be constitution of the central executive that L tmnd 
towards representative institutions is most remarkable the 
old expedient of the « governing branch « bci^s^^^^^ 

-We Wy 

principal FrLd*f”socilfe!"'Vhe'^lffS Mandate in the 

April 1S90 observes that “ Lodges Le S f far 

as to how they are to vote. With this we entirt^K* r delei^atcs 

it IS properly thrashed out and eiJplained remV “f ^ Proporition liil 

elect«al dfttricts. This committee meets in I 

can be summoned oftener if required. Above X' if the 'I'^^rterly, and 

Sri StiS fSx: ” 
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- This revolution ' has taken . place in. the National Union 
■of 'Boot and Shoe Operatives (37,000 members) and the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (87,313 members), the 
two societies which, outside the worlds of cotton and coal, 
exceed nearly all others in membership. Down to 1890 the 
National Union of. Boot and Shoe Operatives was governed 
by a local executive council belonging to a single town, 
controlled only by occasional votes of a delegate assembly, 
meeting, at first, every four years, and afterwards every two 
years. Seven years ago the constitution was entirely trans- 
formed. The society was divided into five equal electoral 
districts, each of which elected one member to scrve'for two 
years on an executive council^ consisting of only these five 
representatives, in addition to the three other officers elected 
by the whole body of members. To the representative execu- 
tive thus formed was committed not only all the ordinary 
business ‘of the society, but also the final decision in cases of 
appeals by individual members against the decision of a 
branch. The delegate meeting, or “ National Conference/' 
meets to determine policy and revise rules, and its decisions 
no longer require ratification by the members’ vote. Although 
the Referendum and the Mass Meeting of the district are 
still formally included in the constitution, the complication 
and difficulty of the issues which have cropped up during the 
last few years have led the executive council to cal! together 
the national conference at frequent intervals, in preference 
to submitting questions to the popular vote. ^ 

■ ' m 

Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen (established iSSo). it is tins model that 
has been followed^ with iniimportant variations in detail, by the more durable of 
the labor unions v.’hich sprang into existence in the great upheaval of 1SS9, 
among which the Gasworkers and the Dockers are the best known. I'he t^niclice 
of electing the executive committee by ^districts is, as far as we know, almost 
unknown in the political world. The executive council of the State of renn- 
sylvania in the eighteenth century used to be elected by single -ir.ember 
districts {Federalist^ Xo. LVIL), and a similar arrangement appears occa- 
sioiylly to have found a place in the ever-changing constitutions of two 

Swiss Cantons. (See State and Federal Gmertiment in Simizerlmtd^ by 
J. M. Vincent, Baltimore, 1891.) We know of no case where it prevails 
at present (LowelFs Governments anti Parties in Continental Mnrofie, London. 
1896). 
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In the case of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
the constitutional revolution has been far more sweeping. 
In the various editions of the Engineers’ rules from 1851 to 
1891 we find the usual reliance on the Mass lAleeting, the 
Referendum and the direct election of all officers by tlie 
members at large. We also see the executive control vested 
in a committee elected by a single district,- — the cliairman, 
moreover, being forbidden to serve for more than two years 
in succession. In the case of the United Society of Boiler- 
makers we have already described how a constitution of 
essentially similar type has resulted in remarkable success 
and efficiency, but at the sacrifice of all real control b}’' the 
members. In the history ol the Boilermakers from 1873 
onwards we watch the virtual abandonment in practice, for 
the sake of a strong and united central administration, of 
everything that tended to weaken the executive power. 
The Engineers, on the contrary, clung tenaciously to every 
institution or formality which protected the individual 
member against the central executive.^ IMcanwhile, although 
the very object of the amalgamation in 1851 was to secure 
uniformity of trade policy, the failure to provide anj^ salaried 
official staff left the central executive with little practical 
control over the negotiations conducted or the decisions 
arrived at by the local branch or district committee. The 
result was not only failure to cope with the vita! problems 

^ Xn financial matters, for instance, though everj’ penny of the fini-Js beic.n-ed 
to the whole sociesty, each branch retained its own receipts, suf)ject only to uhe 
cumbrous annual “equalisation.’* The branch accordingly had it in it.-^ power to 
make any disbursement it chose, subject only to subsequent disallowMiU'e l^v tlie 
central executive. Nor was the decision of the central exetutive in arjy\vav 
final. The branch aggrieved by any disallowance could, and habhurJlv tlid' 
appeal— not to the members at large, ^who would usually have supi'Hirtfd the 
executive— but to another body, the general council, which met every three rears 
lor the express purpose of deciding such appeals. There was even a further 
appeal from the general council to the periodical delegjitte meedn-; In 
meantoe the payment objected to was not required to be refimderl/and it viil 
therefee CITsily be understood that the vast majority of executive dershifuv; were 
iiistantly appealed against. And when we add that each of these several courts 
of appeal frequently reversed a large proportion of the decisions of its immediate 
imagined frequent appeals in destroying all aulhurity ran easily 
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of trade policy involved in the changing conditions of the 
industry, but also an increasing paralysis of administration, 
against which officers and committee-men struggled in vain. 
When in 1892 the delegates met at Leeds to find a remedy 
for these evils, they brought from the branches two leading 
suggestions. One party urged the appointment, in aid of 
the central executive, of a salaried staff of district delegates, 
elected, in direct imitation of those of the Boilermakers, by 
the whole society. Another section favored the transforma- 
tion of the executive committee into a representative body, 
and proposed the division of the country into eight equal 
electoral districts, each of which should elect a representative 
to a salaried executive council«sitting continually in London, 
and thus giving its whole time to the society's work. 
Probably these remedies, aimed at different sides of the 
trouble, were intended as alternatives. It is significant of 
the deep impression made upon the delegate meeting that it 
eventually adopted both, thus at one blow increasing the 
number of salaried officers from three to seventeen,^ 

Time has yet to show how far this revolution in the 
constitution of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers will 
conduce either to efficient administration or to genuine 
popular control It is easy to see that government by 
an executive committee of this character differs essentially 
from government by a representative assembly appointing 
its own cabinet, and that it possesses certain obvious dis- 
advantages. The eight members, who are tlws transferred 
by the vote of their fellows from the engineer's w’orkshop to 
the Stamford Street office, becon'^e by this fundamental 
change of life completely severed from their constituents. 
Spending all their days in cfffice routine, they necessarily 
lose the vivid appreciation of the feelings of the man 
• 

3 It is interesting to observe that the United Society of Boilermakers, by 
adopting in 1895 a Representative Executive, has made its formal con^ution 
almost identical with that of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The vital 
difference between these two societies now lies in the working relation between 
the central executive and the local branches and district comnnUees j see the 
subsequent chapter on ‘^The Unit of Government,’' 
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who works at the lathe or the forge. Living constantly in 
London, they are subject to new local influences, and tend 
unconsciously to get out of touch with the special grievances 
or new drifts of popular opinion on the Tyne or the Clyde, 
at Belfast or in Lancashire. It is true that the representa- 
tives hold office for only three years, at the expiration of 
which they must present themselves for re-election ; but 
there would be the greatest possible reluctance amongst the 
members to relegate to manual labor a man who had once 
served them as a salaried official. Unless, therefore, a re- 
vulsion of feeling takes place among the Engineers against 
the institution itself, the present members of the representa- 
tive executive committee may rely with some confidence on 
becoming practically permanent officials. 

These objections do not apply with equal force to other 
examples of a representative executive. The tradition of 
the Stamford Street office — that the whole mass of friendly- 
society business should be dealt with in all its details by the 
members of the executive committee themselves — involves 
their daily attendance and their complete absorption in 
office work. In other Trade Unions which have adopted 
the same constitutional form, the members of the represent- 
ative executive reside in their constituencies and, in some 
cases, even continue to work at their trade. They arc called 
together, like the members of a representative assembly, at 
quarterly or other intervals to decide only the more im- 
portant quesjtions, the detailed executive routine being 
delegated to a local sub-committee or to the official staff. 
Thus the executive committee of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives usually meets only for one day 
a month ; the executive comrp.ittee of the Associated Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen is called together onlj' when 
required, usually not more than once or twice a month ; the 
exeqgti^ council of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants comes to London once a quarter, and the same 
practice is followed by the executive committee of the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General Laborers. It is 
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evident that in all these cases the representative executive, 
whether formed of the salaried officials of the districts or of 
men working at their trade, has more chance of remaining in 
touch with its constituents than in the case of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers. 

But there is, in our opinion, a fundamental drawback to 
government by a representative executive, even under the 
mosf favorable conditions. One of the chief duties of a 
representative governing body is to criticise, control, and 
direct the permanent official staff, by whom the policy of the 
organisation must actually be carried out. Its main function, 
in fact, is to exercise real and continuous authority ‘over the 
civil service. Now all experi^ce shows it to be an essential 
condition that the permanent officials should be dependent 
on and genuinely subordinate to the representative body. 
This condition is fulfilled in the constitutions such as those 
of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
and the Miners’ Federation, where the representative assembly 
itself appoints the officers, determines their duties, and fixes 
their salaries. But it is entirely absent in all Trade Union 
constitutions based on a representative executive. Under this 
arrangement the executive committee neither appoints the 
officers nor fixes their salaries. Though the representative 
executive, unlike the old governing branch, can in its corporate 
capacity claim to speak in the name of all the members, so 
can the general secretary himself, and often each assistant 
secretary. All alike hold their positions from the same 
supreme power — the votes of the members ; and have their 
respective duties and emoluments defined by the same 
written constitution — the society’s rules. 

This absence of any co-ordination of the several parts 
of the constitution works out, in practice, in one of two 
ways. There may arise jealousies between the several officers, 
or between them and some of the members of the execu tive 
committee. We have known instances in which an incom- 
petent and arbitrary general secretary has been pulled up 
by one or other of his colleagues who wanted to succeed to 
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his place. The suspicion engendered by the relation of 
competitors for popular suffrage checks, it may be, some 
positive malpractices, but results also in the obstruction of 
useful measures of policy, or even in their failure through dis- 
loyalty. More usually the executive committee, feeling itself 
powerless to control the officials, tends to make a tacit 
and half-unconscious compact with them, based on mutual 
support against the criticism of their common constituents. 
If the members of the committee are themselves salaried 
officials, they riot only have a fellow-feeling for the weak- 
nesses of their brother officials, but they also realise vividly 
the personal risk of appealing against them to the popular 
vote. If, on the other hand, members continue to work 
at their trade, they feel themselves at a hopeless disadvantage 
in any such appeal. They have neither the business ex- 
perience nor the acquaintance with details necessary for . a, 
successful indictment of an officer who is known from one 
end of the society to the other, and who enjoys the advantage 
of controlling its machinery. Thus we have in man}^ unions 
governed by a Representative Executive the formation of 
a ruling clique, half officials, half representatives. This 
has all the disadvantages of such a bureaucracy as we have 
described in the case of the United Society of Boilermakers, 
without the? efficiency made possible by its hierarchical 
organisation and the predominant authority of the head of 
the staff. To sum up, if there are among the salaried repre- 
sentatives or qfficials restless spirits, conscientious critics,” or 
disloyal comrades, the generaf body of members may rest 
assured that they will be _kept informed of what is going on, 
but at the cost of seeing their machinery of government 
constantly clogged by angry recriminations and appeals. If, 
on the other hand, the men who meet at headquarters in 
one or another capacity are good fellowsf” the machine 
will smoothly with such efficiency as their industry and 
capacity happens to be equal to, but all popular control 
over this governing clique will disappear. 

We see, then, that though government by a representa- 
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tive executive is a real advance on the old expedients, it is 
likely to prove inferior to government by a representative 
assembly, appointing its own cabinet and officers. But a 
great national Trade Union extending from one end of the 
kingdom to the other cannot easily adopt the superior form, 
even if the members desire it The Cotton Operatives enjoy 
the special advantage of having practically all their member- 
ship^within a radius of thirty miles from Manchester. The 
frequent gatherings of a hundred delegates held usually on 
a Saturday afternoon entail, therefore, no loss of working 
time and little expense to the organisation. The same con- 
sideration applies to the great bulk of the membership of 
the Miners^ Federation, three-:^urths of which is concentrated 
in Lancashire, West Yorkshire, and the industrial Midlands. 
Even the outlying coalfields- elsewhere enjoy the advantage 
of close local concentration, so that a single delegate may 
effectively represent the hundreds of lodges in his own 
county. And it is no small consideration that the total 
membership of the Miners' Federation is so large that the 
cost of frequent meetings of fifty to seventy delegates bears 
only a trifling proportion to the resources of the union. 
Very different is the position of the great unions in the 
engineering and building trades. The 46,000 members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters in the Uni^d Kingdom, 
for instance, are divided into 623 branches, scattered over 
400 separate towns or villages. Each town has its own 
Working Rules, its own Standard Rate and Normal Day, and 
lacks intimate connection wifli the towns right and left of it. 
The representative chosen by the Newcastle branch might 
easily be too much absorbed by the burning local question of 
demarcation against the Shipwrights to pay much attention 
to the simple grievances of the Hexham branch as to the 
Saturday halWioliday, or to the multiplication of apprentices 
in the joinery shops at Darlington. Similar considerations 
apply to the 497 branches of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, whose 80,000 members in the United Kingdom 
are working in 300 different towns. In view of the increasing 
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uniformity of working conditions throughout the country, the 
concentration of industry in large towns, the growing facili- 
ties of travel and the steady multiplication of salaried local 
officials, we do not ourselves regard the geographical difficulty 
as insuperable. But it is easy to understand why, with so 
large a number of isolated branches, it has not yet seemed 
practicable to constitutional reformers in the building or 
the engineering trades, to have frequent meetings of repre- 
sentative assemblies. 

The tardiness and incompleteness with which Trade 
Unions have adopted representative institutions is mainly 
due to a more general cause. The workman has been slow 
to recognise the special function of the representative in a 
democracy. In the early constitutional ideals of Trade 
Unionism the representative finds, as we have seen, absolutely 
no place. The committee-man elected by rotation of office 
or the delegate deputed to take part in a revision of rules 
was habitually regarded only as a vehicle by which “the 
voices ” could be mechanically conveyed. His task required, 
therefore, no special qualification beyond intelligence to 
comprehend his instructions and a spirit of obedience in 
carrying them out. Very different is the duty cast upon 
the representative in such modern Trade Union constitutions 
as those of, the Cotton Operatives and Coalminers. His 
main function is still to express the mind of the average 
man. But unlike the delegate, he is not a mechanical 
vehicle of voters on particular subjects. The ordinary Trade 
Unionist has but little facility in expressing his desires; 
unversed in the technicalities of administration, he is unable 
to judge by what particular expedient his grievances can 
best be remedied. In default ©f an expert representative he 
has to depend on the professional administrator. But for 
this particular task the professional administrator is no more 
than the ordinary man, though for a different 
reason. The very apartness of his life from that of the 
average workman deprives him of close acquaintance with 
the actual grievances of the mass of the people. Immersed 
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in office* routine, he is apt to fail to understand from their 
inconsistent complaints and impracticable suggestions what 
it is they really desire. To act ' as an interpreter between 
the people and their servants is, therefore, the first function 
, of tte representative. 

But this is only half of his duty. To him is entrusted 
also the difficult and delicate task of controlling the pro- 
fessiSnal experts. Here, as we have seen, the ordinary man 
completely breaks down. The task, to begin with, requires 
a certain familiarity with the machinery of government, and 
a sacrifice of time and a concentration of thought out of the 
reach of the average man absorbed in gaining his daily 
bread. So much is this the case that when the administra- 
tion is complicated, a further specialisation is found necessary, 
and the representative assembly itself chooses a cabinet, or 
executive committee of men specially qualified for this duty. 
A larga measure of intuitive capacity to make a wise choice 
of men is, therefore, necessary even in the ordinary repre- 
sentative. Finally, there comes the important duty of 
deciding upon questions of policy or tactics. The ordinary 
citizen thinks of nothing but clear issues on broad lines. 
The representative, on the other hand, finds himself con- 
stantly called upon to choose between the nicely balanced 
expediencies of compromise necessitated by the complicated 
facts of practical life. On his shrewd judgment of actual 
circumstances will depend his success in obtaining, not all 
that his constituents desire — for that he will quickly recognise 
as Utopian, — but the largest instalment of those desires 
that may be then and there possible. 

To construct a perfect representative assembly can, 
therefore, never be an easy ^task ; and in a community ex- 
clusively composed of manual workers dependent on weekly 
wages, the task is one of exceptional difficulty. A 
community of bankers and business entrepreneurs finds it 
easy to secure a representative committee to dTPSTt and 
control the paid officials whom it engages to protect its 
interests. Constituents, representatives and officials are 
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living much the same life, are surrounded by the same 
intellectual atmosphere, have received approximately the 
same kind of education and mental training, and are con- 
stantly engaged in one variety or another of what is 
essentially the same work of direction and control. More- 
over, there is no lack of persons able to give the necessary 
time and thought to expressing the desires of their class and 
to seeing that they are satisfied. It is, thereforef not 
surprising that representative institutions should be seen 
at their best in middle- class communities.^ in all these 
respects the manual workers stand at a grave disadvantage. 
Whatever may be the natural endowment of the workman 
selected by his comrades to^serve as a representative, he 
starts unequipped with that special training and that general 
familiarity with administration which will alone enable him 
to be a competent critic and director of the expert pro- 
fessional. Before he can place himself on a level with the 
trained official whom he has to control he must devote his 
whole time and thought to his new duties, and must there- 
fore give up his old trade. This unfortunately tends to 
alter his manner of life, his habit of mind, and usually also 
his intellectual atmosphere to such an extent that he 
gradually loses that vivid appreciation of the feelings of the 
man at the ^ bench or tlie forge, which it is his function to 
express. There is a certain cruel irony in the problem 
which accounts, we think, for some of the unconscious 
exasperation of Ae wage-earners all over the world against 
representative institutions. 'Directly the working - man 
representative becomes properly equipped for one-half of 
his duties, he ceases to Ue specially qualified for the other. 

If he remains essentially a manual worker, he fails to cope 
with the brain-working officials ; if he takes on the character 
of the brain-worker, he is apt to get out ^f touch witli 
the constituents whose desires he has to interpret. It will, 
theretore, be interesting to see how the shrewd workmen of 

nrl connexion seethe interesting suggestions of Achille I.oria, Les Bmei 

Ecmotmques dtt la Constiiuiion Sociale (Paris, 1S93), pp. 150-154. 
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Lancashire^ Yorkshire, and the Midlands have sux'mounted 
this constitutional difficulty. 

In the parliaments of the Cotton-spinners and Coalminers 
we find habitually two classes of members, salaried officials 
of thfi several districts, and representative wage-earners still 
working at the mule or in the mine. It would almost seem 
as if these modern organisations had consciously recognised 
the impossibility of combining in any individual representa- 
tive both of the requirements that we have specified. As it 
is, the presence in their assemblies of a large, proportion of 
men who are still following their trade imports into their 
deliberations the full flavor of working-class sentiment. And 
the association, with these pickgd men from each industrial 
village, of the salaried officers from each county, secures that 
combination of knowledge, ability, and practical experience 
in administration, which is, as we have suggested, absolutely 
indispensable for the exercise of control over the professional 
experts. If the constituencies elected none but their fellow- 
workers, it is more than doubtful whether the representative 
assembly so created would be competent for its task. If, 
on the other hand, the assembly consisted merely of a 
conference of salaried officials, appointing one or more of 
themselves to carry out the national w^ork of the federation, 
it would inevitably fail to retain the confidence even if it 
continued to express the desires of the members at large. 
The conjunction of the two elements in the same repre- 
sentative assembly has in practice resulted in a very efficient 
working body. * 

It is important to notice that in each of the trades the 
success of the* experiment has depended on the fact that the 
organisation is formed on a federal basis. The constituent 
bodies of the Miners' Federation and the Amalgamated 
Association of* Operative Cotton - spinners have their 
separate constitutions, their distinct funds, and their own 
official staffs. The salaried officers whom they elect to sit as 
representatives in the federal parliament have, therefore, quite 
other interests, obligations, and responsibilities than those of 
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■ the official ' stafif of the Federation itself. The secretary of 
the Nottinghamshire Miners’ Association^ for instance, finds 
himself able, when sitting as a member of the Conference of 
the Miners’ Federation, freely to criticise the action of the 
federal executive council or of the federal official staff, with- 
out in any way endangering his own position as a salaried 
officer. Similarly, when the secretary of the Rochdale 
Cotton-spinners goes to the quarterly meeting at Manciiester, 
he need have no hesitation in opposing and, if possible, 
defeating any, recommendation of the executive council of 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
which he considers injurious to the Rochdale spinners. In 
the form of the representati\^ executive, this use of salaried 
officers in a representative capacity is likely to tend, as we 
have seen, to the formation of a virtually irresponsible 
governing clique. But in the form of a federal representative 
assembly, where the federal executive and official «staff are 
dependent, not on the members at large but on the assembly 
itself, and where the representatives are responsible to quite 
other constituencies and include a large proportion of the 
non-official element, this danger is reduced to a minimum. 

We have now set before the reader an analysis of the 
constitutional development of Trade Union democracy. The 
facts will be interpreted in different ways by students of 
different temperaments. To us they represent the long and 
inarticulate struggle of unlettered men to solve the problem 
of how to combine administrative efficiency with popular 
control. Assent was the first requirement The very 
formation of a continuous combination, in face of legal 
persecution and public disapproval, depended^ on the active 
concurrence of all the members. And though it is con- 
ceivable that a strong Trade Union might coerce a few 
individual workmen to continue in its ^ ranks against 
thei rj ill, no such coercive influence could permanently 
prevail over a discontented majority, or prevent the secession, 
either individually or in a body, of any considerable number 
who were seriously disaffected. It was accordingly assumed 
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without question that everything, should be submitted to 
“ the voices of the whole body, and that each member 
should take an equal and identical share in the common 
project As the union developed from an angry crowd 
onaniiftiously demanding the redress of a particular grievance 
into an insurance company of national extent, obliged to 
follow^some definite trade policy, the need for administrative 
efficiency more and more forced itself on the minds of the 
members. This efficiency involved an ever-increasing special- 
isation of function.^ The growing mass of business and the 
difficulty and complication of the questions dealt with involved 
the growth of an official class, marked off by capacity, training, 
and habit of life from the rank md file. Failure to specialise 
the executive function quickly brought about extinction. On 
the other hand this very specialisation undermined the popular 
control, and thus risked the loss of the indispensable popular 
assent The early expedients of Rotation of Office, the 
Mass Meeting, and the Referendum proved, in practice, utterly 
inadequate as a means of securing genuine popular control. 
At each particular crisis the individual member found himself 
overmatched by the official machinery which he had created. 
At this stage irresponsible bureaucracy seemed the inevitable 
outcome. But democracy found yet another expedient, which 
in some favored unions has gone far to solve the problem. 
The specialisation of the executive into a permanent expert 
civil service was balanced by the specialisation of the legis- 
lature, in the establishment of a supreme rgipresentative 
assembly, itself undertaking the* work of direction and control 
for which the^ members at large h^d proved incompetent. 
We have seen how difficult it is for a community of manual 
workers to obtain such an assembly, and how large a part is 

i “ The progressive division of labour by which both science and government 
prosper.” — Lord Acton, T/ie Uifiiiy of Modern History P- 3- 

“ If there be one principle clearer than another, it is this ; that in anyTJT^ness, 
whether of government or of mere merchandising, somebody must be trusted. . . . 
Power and strict accountability for its use, are the essential constituents of good 
government.” — Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government 1896), 
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inevitably played in it by the ever-growing number of salaried 
officers. But in the representative assembly these salaried 
officers sit in a new capacity. The work expected from them 
by their employers is not that of execution, but of criticism 
and direction. To balance the professional civil servant we 
have, in fact, the professional representative. 

This detailed analysis of humble working-class organisa- 
tions will to many readers be of interest only in so far as it 
furnishes material for political generalisations. It is there- 
fore important to consider to what extent the constitutional 
problems of Trade Union democracy are analogous to those 
of national or municipal politics. 

The fundamental requiskes of government are the same 
in the democratic state as in the Trade Union. In 
both cases the problem is how to combine administrative 
efficiency with popular control. Both alike ultimately 
depend on a continuance of general assent. In a Voluntary 
association, such as the Trade Union, this general assent 
is, as we have seen, the foremost requirement : in the 
democratic state relinquishment of citizenship is seldom a 
practicable alternative, whilst the operation of changing 
governors is not an easy one. Hence, even in the 
most democratic of states the continuous assent of the 
governed is not so imperative a necessity as in the Trade 
Union. On the other hand, the degree of administrative 
efficiency necessary for the healthy existence of the state is 
far greater t^an in the case of the Trade Union. But whilst 
admitting this transposition ‘ in relative importance, it still 
remains true that, in tlje democratic state as in the Trade 
Union, government cannot continue to exist without com- 
bining a certain degree of. popular assent with adequate 
administrative efficiency. 

More important is the fact that the pojJular assent is in 
botl^ses of the same nature. In the democratic state, as 
in the Trade Union, the eventual judgment of the people is 
pronounced not upon projects but upon results. It avails 
not that a particular proposal may have received the prior 
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authorisation of^ an express popular vote; if the results arc 
not such as the people desire, the executive will not continue 
to receive their support Nor does this, in the democratic 
state any more than in the Trade Union, imply that an 
all-wi^ government would necessarily secure this popular 
assent If any particular stage in the march of civilisation 
happens to be momentarily distasteful to the bulk of the 
citizens, the executive which ventures to step in that direction 
will be no less ruthlessly dismissed than if its deeds had been 
evil All that we have said as to the logical /utility of the 
Referendum, and as to the necessity for the representative, 
therefore applies, we suggest, even more strongly to demo- 
cratic states than to Trade Unions, For what is the lesson 
to be learned from Trade Union history? The Referendum, 
introduced for the express purpose of ensuring popular 
assent, has in almost all cases failed to accomplish its object. 
This failure is due, as the reader will have observed, to the 
constant inability of the ordinary man to estimate what will 
be the effect of a particular proposal What Democracy 
requires is assent to results ; what the Refere7idum gives is 
assent to No Trade Union has, for instance, 

deliberately desired bankruptcy; but many Trade Unions 
have persistently voted for scales of contributions and benefits 
which have inevitably resulted in bankruptcy. this is the 
case in the relatively simple issues of Trade Union admini- 
stration, still more does it apply to the infinitely complicated 
questions of national politics. 

But though in the case of the Referendum* the analogy 
is sufficiently exact to warrant the transformation of the 
empirical conclusions of Trade Union history into a political 
generalisation, it is only fai^ to point out some minor 
differences between the two cases. We have had occasion 
to describe how, in Trade Union history, the use of the 
Referendum, far from promoting popular control, has some- 
times resulted in increasing the dominant power of the 
permanent civil service, and in making its position practically 
impregnable against any uprising opinion among its con- 
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stituents. This particular danger would, we imagine, scarcely 
occur in a democratic state. In the Trade Union the 
executive committee occupies a unique position. It alone 
has access to official information ; it alone commands expert 
professional skill and experience ; and, most importanixof all, 
it monopolises in the society’s official circular what corre- 
sponds to the newspaper press. The existence of political 
parties fairly equal in knowledge, ability, and electoral 
organisation, and each served by its own press, would always 
save the dempcratic state from this particular perversion of 
the Referendum to the advantage of the existing government. 
But any party or sect of opinion which, from lack of funds, 
education, or social influence, could not call to its aid the 
forces which we have named, would, we suggest, find itself as 
helpless in face of a Referendum as the discontented section 
of a strong Trade Union. 

We have seen, moreover, that there is in Trade Union 
government a certain special class of questions in which the 
Referendum has a distinct use. Where a decision will 
involve at some future time the personal co-operation of 
the members in some positive act essentially optional in its 
nature — still more where that act involves a voluntary 
personal sacrifice, or where not a majority alone but 
practically ,the whole body of the members must on pain of 
failure join in it, — the Referendum may be useful, not as a 
legislative act, but as an index of the probability that the 
members will actually do what will be required of them. 
The decision to strike is obvidhsly a case in point. Another 
instance may be found in the decisions of Trade Unions 
or other bodies that eacJi member shall use his municipal or 
parliamentary franchise in a, particular manner. Here the 
success or failure of the policy of the organisation depends not 
on the passive acquiescence of the rank and file in acts done 
sxscutive committee or the officers, but upon each 
member’s active performance of a personal task. We cannot 
think of any case of this kind within the sphere of the 
modern democratic state. If indeed, as Mr. Auberon Herbert 
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proposes, ft were left to the option of each citizen to determine 
from time to time the amount and the application of his 
contributions to the treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would probably find it convenient, prior to making up the 
estimates, to take a Referendum as a guide to how much 
would probably be paid. Or, to take an analogy very near 
to that of the Trade Union decision to strike, if each soldier 
in till army were at liberty to leave at a day's notice, it 
would probably be found expedient to take a vote of the 
rank and file before engaging in a foreign .war. In the 
modern democratic state, however, as it actually exists, it is 
not left to the option of the individual citizen whether or not 
he will act in the manner decided on. The success or 
failure of the policy does not therefore depend on obtaining 
universal assent and personal participation in the act itself. 
Whether the citizen likes it or not, he is compelled to pay 
the taxes and obey the laws which have been decided on by 
the competent authority. Whether or not he will maintain 
that authority in power, will depend not on his original 
impulsive judgment as to the expediency of the tax or the 
law, but on his deliberate approval or disapproval of the 
subsequent results. 

If Trade Union history throws doubt on the advantages 
of the Referendum, still less does it favor the ii^titution of 
the delegate as distinguished from the representative. Even 
in the comparatively simple issues of Trade Union admini- 
stration, it has been found, in practice, quite impossible to 
obtain definite instructions frbm the members on all the 
matters which come up for decision. When, for instance, the 
sixty delegate*s of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
met in 1892 to revise the constitution and trade policy of 
their society, they were supposed to confine themselves to 
such amendmen|:s as had previously received the sanction of 
one or other of the branches. But although the amendments 
so sanctioned filled over five hundred printed pages, it was 
found impossible to construct from this material alone any 
consistent constitution or line of policy. The delegates were 
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necessarily compelled to exercise larger freedom and to frame 
a set of rules not contemplated by any one of the branches. 
And this experience of the Engineers is only a type oi what 
has been going on throughout the whole Trade Union world. 
The increased facilities for communication, on the onetiiand, ■- 
and the growth of representative institutions, on the other, 
have made the delegate obsolete. Wherever a Trade Union 
has retained the old ideal of direct government by the people, 
it has naturally preferred to the Delegate ]\Iceting the less 
expensive and, more thoroughgoing device of the Referendum. 
For the most part the increasing complication and intricacy 
of modern industrial affairs has, as we have seen, compelled 
the substitution of represen i;gtive institutions. These con- 
siderations apply with even greater force to the democratic 
state. 

Trade Union history gives, therefore, little support to 
the Referendum or the Delegate Meeting, and poin«ts rather 
to government by a Representative Assembly as the last 
word of democracy.^ It is therefore important to see whether 
these Trade Union parliaments have any lesson for the 
political student. The governing assemblies of even the 
most democratic states have, unlike Trade Union parliaments, 
hitherto been drawn almost exclusively from the middle or 
upper classf.s, and have therefore escaped the special difficulties 
of communities of wage-earners. If, however, we assume that 
the manual workers, who number four-fifths of the population, 
will gradually become the dominant influence in the elector- 
ate, and will contribute an important and increasing section 
of the representatives, the governing assemblies of the Coal- 

^ There are two elements co-existent in the conduct of human affairs — policy 
and administration — but, though the ^confines of their respective jurisdictions 
overlap, the functions of each must of necessity be exercised within its own 
domain by its own hierarchy — the one consisting of trained specialists and 
experts, intimately conversant with the historical traditions lof their own depart- 
ment and with the minutest details of the subjects with which they are concerned, 
the othrr qualified by their large converse with whatever is in fluent ia.I and 
intelligent in their own country or on the European Continent, and, above all, 
by their Parliamentary talents and their tactful appreciation of public opinion, to 
determine the general lines along which the destinies of their country should ht 
led.”- — Speech by the Marquis of Dufferin, Time$i June 1897. 
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miners or Cotton Operatives to-day may be to a large extent 
prophetic of the future legislative assembly in any English- 
speaking community. 

One inference seems to us clear. Any effective participa- 
tion €>f the wage-earning class in the councils of the nation 
involves the establishment of a new calling, that of the 
professional representative. For the parish or town council 
it is possible to elect men who will continue to work 
at their trades, just as a Trade Union branch can be 
administered by committee-men and officers^ in full work. 
The adoption of the usual Co-operative and Trade Union 
practice of paying travelling expenses and an allowance for 
the actual time spent on the f)ublic business would suffice 
to enable workmen to attend the district or county council. 
But the governing assembly of any important state must 
always demand practically the whole time of its members. 
The working-man representative in the House of Commons 
is therefore most closely analogous, not to the working miner 
or spinner who attends the Coal or Cotton Parliament, but 
to the permanent and salaried official representatives, who, 
in both these assemblies, exercise the predominant influence 
and control the executive work. The analogy may therefore 
seem to point to the election to the House of Commons of 
the trained representative who has been succe^ful in the 
parliament of his trade. 

Such a suggestion misses the whole moral of Trade 
Union history. The cotton or coal-mining afficial repre- 
sentative succeeds in influencing his own trade assembly 
because he has mastered the technical details of all the 
business that comes before it * because his whole life has 
been one long training for the duties which he has to 
discharge; because, in short, he has become a professional 
expert in asceitaining and representing the desires of his 
constituents and in bringing about the conditions o^^their 
fulfilment But transport this man to the House of 
Commons, and he finds himself confronted with facts and 
problems as foreign to his experience and traininer as his 
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by their Parliamentary talents and their tactful appreciation of public opinion, to 
determine the general lines along which the destinies of their country Lmld he 
led. —Speech by the Marquis of Dufferin, Tzmes, 12th June 1S97 
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own business would be to the banker or the country gcntlC' 
man. What the working class will presently recognise is 
that the duties of a parliamentary representative constitute 
as much a new business to the Trade Union official as the 
duties of a general secretary are to the ordinary medianic. 
When workmen desire to be as efficiently represented in 
the Parliament of the nation as they are in their own 
trade assemblies, they will find themselves compelled to 
establish a class of expert parliamentary representatives, 
just as they have had to establish a class of expert trade 
officials. 

We need not consider in any detail what effect an influx 
of “ labor members ” of thi» new type would probably have 
upon the British House of Commons. Any one who has 
watched the deliberations of the Coal or the Cotton Parlia- 
ment, or the periodical revising committees of the other 
great unions, will have been impressed by the disinclination 
of the professional representative to mere talk, his impatience 
of dilatory procedure, and his determination to “ get the 
business through” within working hours. Short speeches, 
rigorous closure, and an almost extravagant substitution 
of printed matter for lengthy “front bench” explanations 
lender these assemblies among the most efficient of demo- 
cratic bodfes.^ 

More important is it to consider in what respects, 
judging from Trade Union analogies, the expert professional 
representative will differ from the unpaid politician to whom 
the middle and upper classes* have hitherto been accustomed. 
We have already described how in the Tratje Union world 
the^ representative has a twofold function, ncitlicr part of 
which may be neglected with impunity. He makes it just 
as much hjs business to ascertain and express the real 
desires o^''’'his constituents as he does to e-bnlrol and direct 


the <^D^tions of the civil servants of his trade. 


With the 


J Tljiese representatix^e assemblies present a great contrast ft> the Tracis 

L^nJnactmern^^ which see the subsequent chapter on “ The Method of 
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entrance into the House of Commons of men of this typCj 
the work of ascertaining and expressing the wishes of the 
constituencies would be much more deliberately pursued 
than at present The typical member of Parliament to-day 
atteifds to such actual expressions of opinion as reach him 
from his constituency in a clear and definite form, but 
regards it as no part of his work actively to discover what 
the silent or inarticulate electors are vaguely desiring. He 
visits his constituency at rare intervals, and tlien only to 
expound his own views in set speeches at public meetings, 
whilst his personal intercourse is almost entirely limited 
to persons of his own class or to political wire-pullers. 
Whatever may be his inten^ons, he is seldom in touch 
with any but the middle or upper class, together with 
that tiny section of all classes to whom “ politics '' is of 
constant interest Of the actual grievances and “dim in- 
articulate ” aspirations of the bulk of the people, the lower 
middle and the wage-earning class, he has practically no 
conception. When representation of working-class opinion 
becomes a profession, as in the Trade Union world, we see 
a complete revolution in the attitude of the representative 
towards his constituents. To find out w'hat his constituents 
desire becomes an essential part of his work, it will not do 
to wait until they write to him, for the working-man is slow 
to put pen to paper. ' . Hence the professional Trade Union 
representative takes active steps to learn what the silent 
members are thinking. He spends his whoje time, when, 
not actually in session, in his^constitiiency. ' He makes few 
set speeches^ at public, gathering^, ' but he is diligent in 
attending, branch meetings, and becomes an attentive listener 
at local committees. At his office he is accessible to every 
one of his constituents. It is, moreover, part of tlic regular 
routine of suck a functionary to be constantly communicat- 
ing witli every one of his constituents by means of feqiient 
circulars on points which he believes to be of special interest 
to them. If, therefore, the professiomil represeutalive, as we 
know him in the Trade Union world, becomes' a ' feature of " 
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the House of Commons, the future member of Parliament 
will feel himself not only the authoritative exponent of 
the votes of his constituents, but also their “ London 
Correspondent,” their parliamentary agent, and their 
expert adviser in all matters of legislation or general 
politics.’- 

It is impossible to forecast all the consequences^ that 
would follow from raising (or, as some would say, degrading) 
the parliamentary representative from an amateur to a pro- 
fessional. But among other things the whole etiquette of 
the situation would be changed. At present it is a point 
of honor in a member of Parliament not to express his 
constituents’ desires when ]%e conscientiously differs from 
them. To the '' gentleman politician ” the only alternative 
to voting as he himself thinks best is resigning his seat. 
This delicacy is unknown to any paid professional agent 
The architect, solicitor, or permanent civil servant, after 
tendering his advice and supporting his views with all his 
expert authority, finally carries out whatever policy his 
employer commands. This is also the view which the 
professional representative of the Trade Union world takes 
of his own duties. It is his business not only to put before 
his constituents what he believes to be their best policy and 
to back up«his opinion with all the argumentative power he 
can bring to bear, but also to put his entire energy into 
wrestling with what he conceives to be their ignorance, and 
to become fgr the time a vigorous propagandist of his own 
policy. But if, when he has* done his best in this way, he 
fails to get a majority pver to his view, he loyally accepts 
the decision and records his vote in accordance with his 
constituents’ desires. We irr^agine that professional repre- 
sentatives of working-class opinion in the PIousc of Commons 
would take the same course.^ ® 

1 ‘‘Representatives ought to give light and leading to the people, just as the 
people give stimulus and momentum to their representatives.^’ — J. iJrycc, 7'/ie 
American Co77imonwealth (London, 1891), vol. i. p. 297. 

^ It is interesting to notice that in the country in which the * ‘ sovereignty of 
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This may at first seem to indicate a return oi the pro- 
fessional representative to the position of a delegate. Trade 
Union experience points, however, to the very reverse. In the 
great majority of cases a constituency cannot be said to have 
any tlear and decided views on particular projects. What 
they ask from their representative is that he shall act in the 
manner which, in his opinion, will best serve to promote 
their^ general desires. It is only in particular instances, 
usually when some well-intentioned proposal entails im- 
mediately inconvenient results, that a wave of decided 
opinion spreads through a working-class constituency. It 
is exactly in cases of this kind that a propagandist campaign 
by a professional debater, equipped with all the facts, is of 
the greatest utility. Such a campaign would be the very 
last thing that a member of Parliament of the present type 
would venture upon if he thought that his constituents were 
against •him. He would feel that the less the points of 
difference were made prominent, the better for his own 
safety. But once it came to be understood that the final 
command of the constituency would be obeyed, the repre- 
sentative would run no risk of losing his seat, merely because 
he did his best to convert his constituents. Judging from 
Trade Union experience he would, in nine cases out of ten, 
succeed in converting them to his own view, and thus 
perform a valuable piece of political education. In the 
tenth case the campaign would have been no less educa- 
tional, though in another way ; and, whichever was the 
right view, the issue would have been made clear, the facts 
brought out, §.nd the way opened foj: the eventual conversion 
of one or other of the contending parties. 

Trade Union experience indicates, therefore, a still further 

development ih the evolution of the representative. Working- 

• 

the people ’’ has been most whole-heartedly accepted, the Trade Union practice 
prevails. The members of the Swiss “ Bundesrath ” (Federal Cabind) do not 
resign when any project is disapproved of by the legislature, nor do the members 
of the Nationalrath ” throw up their legislative functions when a measure is 
rejected by the electors on Referendum, Both cabinet ministers and legislators 
set themselves to carry out the popular will. 
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class democracy will expect him not ' only : to be able to 
understand and interpret the desires of his electors, and 
effectively to direct and control the administrating executive : 

■ he must also count it as part of his duty to be the expert' 
parliamentary' adviser of his constituency, and at timd^ an 
active propagandist of his own advice. Thus, if any inference 
from Trade Union history is valid in the larger spher^' the 
whole tendency of working-class democracy will unconsciously 
be to exalt the real power of the representative, and more 
and more to differentiate his functions from those of the 
ordinary citizen on the one hand, and of the expert admini- 
strator oh the other. The typical representative assembly of 
the future will, it may be sug^sted, be as far removed from 
the House of Commons of to-day as the latter is from the 
mere Delegate Meeting. We have already travelled far from 
the one man taken by rotation from the roll, and changed 
mechanically to convey “ the voices ” of the whole body. We 
may in the future leave equally behind the member to whom 
wealth, position, or notoriety secures, almost by accident, a 
seat in Parliament, in which he can, in such intervals as his 
business or pleasure may leave him, decide what he thinks 
best for the nation. In his stead we may watch appearing in 
increasing numbers the professional representative,- — a man 
selected for fiaturai aptitude, deliberately trained for his new 
work as a special vocation, devoting his whole time to the 
discharge of his manifold duties, and actively maintaining 
an intimate apd reciprocal intellectual relationship with his 
constituency. 

How far such a devijiopment of the representative will 
fit in with the party system as w^e now know it ; how far it 
will increase the permanence asd continuity of parliamentary 
life ; how far it will promote collective action and tend to 
increasing bureaucracy ; how far, on the othcTr hand, It will 
bring the ordinary man into active political citizenship, and 
rehabilitate the House of. Commons in popular estimation* 
how far, therefore, it will increase the real authority of the 
people over the representative assembly, and of the repre- 
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sentative assemf)Iy over the permanent civil service ; how far, 
in fine, it will give us that combination of administrative 
eflficiency with popular control which is at once the requisite 
and the ideal of all democracy — all these are questions that 
make, the future interesting. 


CHAPTER III 


THE UNIT OF GOVERNMENT 

The trade clubs of the eighteenth century inherited from 
the Middle Ages the tradition of strictly localised corpora- 
tions, the unit of government necessarily coinciding, like that 
of the English craft gild, with the area of the particular city 
in which the members lived. And we can well imagine that 
a contemporary observer of the constitution and policy of 
these little democracies might confidently have predicted that 
they,^ like the craft gilds, must inevitably remain strictly 
localised bodies. The crude and primitive form of popular 
government to which, as we have seen, the workmen were 
obstinately devoted, could only serve the needs of a small 
and local society. Government by general meeting of all 
the members, administration by the forced service of indi- 
viduals taken in rotation from the roll— -in short, the ideal 
of each member taking an equal and identical share in the 
management of public affairs— ^was manifestly impracticable 
in any but a society of which the members met each other 
with the frequent intimacy of near neighbours. 'Yet in spite 
of all difficulties of constitutional machiner}^, the historian 
watches these local trade clubs, in marked contrast with the 
ciaft gilds, irresistibly expanding into associatipns of national 
extent. Thus, the little friendly club which twenty-three 
Bolton ironfounders established in 1809 spread steadily over 
the whole of England, Ireland, and Wales, until to-day it 
numbers over 16,000 members, dispersed among 122 separate 
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branches. The scores of little clubs of millwrights and 
steam-engine makers, fitters and blacksmiths, as if impelled 
by some overmastering impulse, drew together between 1 840 
and 1851 to form the great Amalgamated Society of 
Engiiieers. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners (established i860) has, in the thirty-five years of its 
existence, absorbed several dozens of local carpenters' societies, 
and now counts within its ranks four-fifths of the organised 
carpenters in the kingdom. Finally, we see organisations 
established, like the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in 1872, with the deliberate intention of covering 
the whole trade from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
How slowly, painfully, and r^uctantly the workmen have 
modified their crude ideas of democracy to meet the exigencies 
of a national organisation, we have already described. 

But it was not merely the workman's simplicity in matters 
of governpment that hampered the growth of national organisa- 
tion. The traditional policy of the craftsman of the English 
town — the restriction of the right to work to those who had 
acquired the “ freedom of the corporation, the determined 
exclusion of “ interlopers," and the craving to keep trade 
from going out of the town — has left deep roots in English 
industrial life, alike among the shopkeepers and among the 
workmen. Trade Unionism has had constantly ’•to struggle 
against this spirit of local monopoly, specially noticeable in 
the seaport towns.^ 

Down to the middle of the present centu^'y the ship- 
wrights had an independent local club in every port, each of 
which strove with might and main to exclude from any 
chance of work in the port all but men who had learnt their 
trade within its bounds. These monopoly rules caused 
incessant friction between the men of the several ports. 
Shipwrights ou^ of work in one town could not perma- 
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wanted. The ne\?comers, refused admission into the old port 
society, eventually formed a new local union among them- 
selves, and naturally tended to ignore the trade regulations 
maintained b};- the monopolists. To remedy this disastrous 
state of things a loose federation was between 185a and 
x86o gradually formed among the local societies for the 
express purpose of discussing, at annual congresses, how to 
establish more satisfactoiy relations between the ports. In 
the records of these congresses we watch, for nearly thirty 
years, the struggle of the monopolist societies against the 
efforts of those, such as Glasgow and Newcastle, whose 
circumstances had converted them to a belief in complete 
mobility of labor within g trade. The open societies 
at last lost patience with the conservative spirit of the 
others, and in 1882 united to form a national amalgamated 
union, based on the principle of a common purse and 
complete mobility between port and port. This organisa- 
tion, the Associated Shipwrights’ Society, has, in fifteen 
years,^ succeeded in absorbing all but three of the local 
societies, and now extends to every port in the kingdom. 

“ In these times of mammoth firms, with large capital ” writes 
the general secretary, “ the days of local societies’ utility have 
gone by, and it is to be hoped the few still remaining outside 
the consolidated association of their trade will ere long lay 
aside all local animus and trivial objections, or pemonal 
feeling ... for the paramount interest of their trade.” ^ 

The history of the Shipwrights’ organisation is typical 
of that of other port unions. The numerous societies of 
Sailmakers, once rigidl;jr monopolist, are now united in a 
federation, within which complete mobility prevails.^ The 
Coopers’ societies, which in .the port towns had formerly 
much in common with the Shipwrights, now, with one except 
tion, admit to membership any duly apprenticed cooper from 

p. L Repri of Associated Shipwrights^ Society {Newcastle, i S94), 
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another town. But ■ the main citadels of local monopoly 
. in the Trade Union world have always been the trade clubs 
of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick. The Dublin Coopers have, 
even at the present time, a rigidly closed society, which 
refused all intercourse with other unions, and maintains, 
through an ingenious arrangement, a strict monopoly of this 
important coopering centre ;^ and the . Cork Stonemasons, 
who are combined in an old local club, whilst insisting on 
working at Fermoy whenever they please, will not, as we 
learn, suffer any mason, from Fermoy or elsewhere, to obtain 
employment at Cork. 

Even in Ireland, however, the development of Trade 
Unionism is hostile to local imonopoly. Any growing in- 
dustry is quickly invaded by members of the great English 
societies, who establish their own branches and force the 
local clubs to come to terms.- One by one old Irish unions 
apply to be admitted as branches into the richer and more 
powerful English societies, and have in consequence to accept 
the principle of complete mobility of labor. The femous 

^ The arrangement is as follows : The Dublin Coopers do not proiiibit 
strangers from working in Dublin when more coopers are wanted. On such 
occasions the secretary writes to coopers’ societies in other towns, notably Burton, 
stating the number of men required. Upon all such outsiders a tax of a shilling 
a week is levied as “ working fee,” half of which benefits the Dublin society, the 
other lialf being accumulated to pay the immigrant’s return fare. As soon as 
work shows signs of approaching slackness, the “foreigner” receives warning 
that he must instantly depart : it is said that bis return ticket is presented to him, 
with any balance remaining out of his weekly sixpence. As many as 20u 
“ strangers ” will in this way sometimes be paid oft', and sent skway in a single 
week. By this means the Dublin Coopers {a) secure absolute regularity of 
employment for their own members, {b) provide the extra labor required in busy 
times, and {c) maintain their own control over conditions under which the 
wwk is done. The employers appear to be satisfied with the arrangement, which, 
so far as we have been able to asceriaii^ is the only surviving instance of what 
was once a common rule of port unions. Thus, the rules of Queenstown Sliip- 
vvrights' Society, right down to its absorption in the Associated Shipwrights’ 
Society (in 1894), in#luded a provision that “no strange shipwright” should be 
silowed to work in the town while a member was idle. And the Liverpool 
Sailmakers’ Society (established iSi7}has, among the MS. rules preser%’ed in the 
old minute-book, one providing that “strangers” with indentures should be 
allowed to work at “legal sail-rooms,” but should members be unable to ol>tain 
employment elsewhere, then “ the stranger shall be discharged and the member be 
engaged. ” 
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“ Dublin Regulars,” a rigidly monopolist local carpenters' 
union, claiming descent from the gilds, and always striving 
to exclude from admission any but the sons of the members,^ 
became, in 1 890, at the instance of its younger members, one 
of the 629 branches of the Amalgamated Society df Car- 
penters and Joiners, bound to admit to work fellow-members 
trom all parts of the world. Among the Irish Ship\^rights, 
too, once the most rigidly monopolist of all, this tendency 
has progressed with exceptional rapidity. The annual report 
of the Associated Shipwrights’ Society for 1893 records - 
the absorption in that year alone of no fewer than six old 
Ii ish port unions, each of which had hitherto striven to 
maintain for its members allf-the work of its own port. 

But although the growth of national organisation has 
done much to break down this spirit of local monopoly, 
we do not wish to imply that it has been completely 
eradicated. The workman, whether a Trade Unionist or 
not, still shares with the shopkeeper and the small manu- 
facturer, the old instinctive objection to work “going out 
of the town.” The proceedings of local authorities 'often 
reveal to us the “ smalD master,” the retail tradesman, 
and the local artisan all insisting that “ the ratepayers’ 
money ” should be spent so as directly to benefit the local 
trade. Tnade Unionists are not baclavard in making use 
of this vulgar error when it suits their purpose, and the 
labor members” of town or county councils can seldom 
reiram, whenever it is proposed “to send work into the 
country, from adopting an argument which they find so 
convincing to many of their middle-class col]e?gues.= 

„ for “Stance, the detailed accpunt of it given in the Report nn rv,* 

of Social Science 

castle, ^^^ociated Shipwrights Society, p. xi. (Xew- 

'attelp^tsTe?e‘maS\ot?fineM^^^^^^^ 

\ f I ,, 1 ^ posed by John Hums and a laro-i* maioritir {vf tla/a i 

fi^Ieinbers and Progressives a«! wp’Ji oc Toti' ^ -i J ^ Pabor 

nuj^ressives,as weliasby themore responsible of the Moderates/' 
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But if* we follow the Labor Member from the coimdl 
chamber to his Trade Union branch meeting, we shall 
recognise that the grievance felt by his Trade Unionist 
constituents is not exclusively, or even mainly, based on 
the “ local protectionism ” of the shopkeeper and the small 
manufacturer. What the urban Trade Unionist actually 
resists is not any loss of work to a particular locality, but 
the incessant attempt of contractors to evade the Trade 
Union regulations, by getting the work done in districts in 
which the workmen are either not organise4 at all, or in 
which they are working at a low Standard Rate. Thus the 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons incurs consider- 
able odium because the branch(^ in many large towns insert 
in their local rules a prohibition of the use of stone imported 
in a worked state from any outside district. But this general 
prohibition arises from the fact that the practical alternative 
to working the stone on the spot is getting it worked in the 
district in which it is quarried. Now, whatever mechanical 
or economic advantage may be claimed for the latter 
practice, it so happens that the quariy districts are those 
ill which the Stonemasons are worst organised. In these 
districts for the most part, no Standard Rate exists, the 
hours of labor are long and variable, and competitive piece- 
work, unregulated by any common agreement, usuajly prevails. 
Moreover, any transference of work from the Stonemasons 
of large cities where jobs dovetail with each other, to the 
Stonemasons of quarry villages, entirely dependent on the 
spasmodic orders for worked "stone received by the quarry 
owner, necessjirily involves an increase in the number of 
Stonemasons exposed to irregularity of work, and habitually 
on tramp ” from county to county.^ 

^ For instance t^e Working Rules to be observed by the Master Builders 
and Operative Stonemasons of Portsmouth,” signed in 1S93, ^^7 master 
builders and four workmen, on behalf of their respective associations, include the 
following provision, That no piecework be allowed and no w^orked stone to 
come into the town except square steps, flags, curbs, and landings, and no l>rick- 
iayers to fix worked stone.” The Luiulon rules are not so explicit As formally 
agreed to in 1892 by the associations of employers and employed, they provide 
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We may trace a similar feeling in the protests frequently 
made by the branches of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, against work being sent into the country 
villages, or even from a centre in which wages are high, to 
one working under a lower “statement.” That this '‘is not 
merely a disguised “ local protectionism ” ma)- be seen from 
the fact that the Northampton Branch actually resolved in 
1888 to strike, not against Northampton employers sending 
work out of the town, but against a London manufacturer 
sending his w.ork to Northampton.^ In 18S9, the Executive 
Council of the same union found itself driven to take action 
against the systematic attempts of certain employers to 
evade the wages agreement *vhich they had formally entered 
into, by sending their work away to have certain processes 
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: done in lower - paid , districts. These employers were 
accordingly informed, not that the work must be kept in 
the towHj but that, wherever it was executed, the “ shop 
statement” which they had signed must be adhered to. It 
was at the same time expressly intimated that if these 
employers chose to set up works of their own in a new 
place, “ they will be at perfect liberty to do so,” without 
objection from the union, even if they chose a low-paid 
district, “ provided that they pay the highest rate of wages 
of the district to which they go.” ^ . 

We have quoted the strongest instances of Trade Union 
objection to “ work going out of the town,” in 6rder to 
unravel, from the common sto^c of economic prejudice, the 
impulse which is distinctive of Trade Unionism itself. It is 
customary for persons interested in the prosperity of one 
establishment, one town or one district, to seek to obtain 
trade for that particular establishment, town or district. 
Had Trade Unions remained, like the mediseval craft gilds, 
organisations of strictly local membership, they must, almost 
inevitably, have been marked by a similar local favoritism. 
But the whole tendency of Trade Union history has been 
towards the solidarity of each trade as a whole. The 
natural selfishness of the local branches is accordingly always 
being combated by the central executives apd national 
delegate meetings, in the wider interests of the whole body 
of the members wherever they may be working. Just in 
proportion, as Trade Unionism is strong and well established 
we find the, old customaiy favoritism of locality replaced 
by the impartial enforcement of uniform conditions upon 
all districts alike. When, for instance, the Amalgamated 
Association of Cotton WeaverSf in delegate meeting assembled, 
finally decided to adopt a uniform list of piecew'ork prices, 
the members 4i.lien working at Great Harwood found no 
sympathy for their plea that such a measure would reduce 

J The National Conference*’ of the Union passed a similar resolutijJii in 
iSS6; Monthly Roporf of ihe National Unwn of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 
January 1S87 and Febniary 1889. 
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their own exceptionally high rates. And although it was 
foreseen and declared that uniformity would tend to the 
concentration of the manufacture in the most favorably 
situated districts, to the consequent loss of the more remote 
villages, the delegates from these villages almost unanimously 
supported what was believed to be good for the trade as a 
whole.^ 

In another industry, the contrast between the old “ local 
protectionism ” and the Trade Unionist view has resulted in 
an interestingmhange in electioneering tactics. The London 
Society of Compositors and the Typographical Association 
have, fo'r the last ten years, used more electoral pressure wdth 
regard to the distribution of local vmrk, than any other Trade 
Union. So long as parliamentary electors belonged mainly to 
the middle class, a parliamentary candidate was advised by his 
agent to distribute his large printing orders fairly among all 
parts of his constituency, and under no circumstances to employ 
a printer living beyond its boundary. Now the astute agent, 
eager to conciliate the whole body of organised workmen in 
the constituency, confines his printing strictly to the best 
Trade Union establishments, although this usually involves 
passing over most of the local establishments and sometimes 
even giving work to firms outside the district. The influence 
of the Tra4e Union leaders is used, not to maintain their 
respective trades in all the places in which they happen to 
exist, but to strengthen, at the expense of the" rest, those 
establishmenjis, those towns, and even those districts, in which 
the conditions of work are most advantageous. 

We see, therefore, ;hat in spite of the , difficulties of 
government, in spite of the strong inherited tradition of 
ocal exclusiveness, and in sjMte, too, of the natural selfish- 
ness of each branch in desiring to preserve its own local 
monopoly, the unit of government in the workmen’s organ- 
isations, m complete contrast to the gilds of the makcr- 

Amalgamated Association of Cotton 
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craftsmeiij has become the trade instead of the town.^ 
Our description of this irresistible tendency to expan- 
sion has already to some extent revealed its cause, in the 
Trade Union desire to secure uniform minimum conditions 
throughout each industry. In our examination of the 
Methods and Regulations of Trade Unionism, and in our 
analysis of their economic working, we shall discover the 
means by which the wage-earners seek to attain this end, 
and the reasons which convince them of hs importance. 
In the final part of our work we shall examine how far such 
an equality is economically possible or desirable. For the 
moment the reader must accept the fact that this uniformity 
of minimum is, whether wisely *or not, the most permanent 
of Trade Union aspirations. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that this conception 
of the solidarity of each trade as a whole is checked by 
racial differences. The great national unions of Engineers 
and Carpenters find no difficulty in extending their organisa- 
tions beyond national boundaries, and easily open branches 
in the United States or the South African Republic, France 
or Spain, provided that these branches are composed of British 
workmen.^ But it is needless to say that it has not yet 
appeared practicable to any British Trade Union even to 
suggest amalgamation with the Trade Union of*any other 
country. Differences in legal position, in political status, in 
industrial methods, and in the economic situation between 


^ Where at the present day a widespread English inclustzy is without a pre> 
ponderating national Trade Union, it is simply a mark of imperfect organisation. 
Thus the numerous little Trade Unions of Painters, and Chippers and Drillers 
include only a small proportion of those at work in the trades, 

^ The Amalgamated Society of Engin«ers had, in 1896, S2 branches beyond 
the United Kingdom, and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners no 
fewer than 87. About half of these are in the United States or Canada, and 
most of the remainder fn the Australian Colonies or South Africa. The Engineers 
had one branch in France, at Croix, and formerly one in Spain, at Bilbao, 
where the United Society of Boilermakers also had a branch until 1894. In the 
years 18S0-S2 the United Society of Boilermakers even had a branch at Con- 
stantinople. The only other English Trade Union having branches beyond sea 
is the Steam-Engine Makers’ Society, which has opened lodges at New York, 
Montreal, and Brisbane. 
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French and English workers — not to mention the barrier of 
language — easily account for the indisposition on the part 
of practical British workmen to consider an international 
amalgamated union. And it is significant that, even within 
the British Isles, the progress towards national union has 
been much hampered by differences of racial sentiment and 
divergent views of social expediency. The English carpenter, 
plumber, or smith who finds himself working in a Scotch 
town, is apt to declare the Scotch union in his trade to be 
little better fhan a friendly society, and to complain that 
Scotch, workmen are too eager for immediate gain and for 
personal advancement sufficiently to resist such dangerous 
innovations as competitive piecework, nibbling at the 
Standard Rate, or habitual overtime. The Scotchman 
retorts that the English Trade Union is extravagant in its 
expenditure, especially at the head office in London or 
Manchester, and unduly restrictive in its Regulations and 
Methods. In some cases the impulse towards amalgama- 
tion has prevailed over this divergence as to what is socially 
expedient The United Society of Boilermakers, which 
extends without a rival from sea to sea, was able in 1889, 
through the loyalty of the bulk of its Scottish members, to 
stamp out an attempted secession, aiming at a national 
society ori the banks of the Clyde, wdiich evoked the support 
of Scottish national feeling, voiced by the Glasgow Trades 
Council. In other cases Scotch pertinacity has conquered 
England. *The Associated Shipwrights' Society, the rise and 
national development of which we have already described, 
sprang out of the Glasgow Shipwrights' Union, which gave 
to the wider organisation its able and energetic secretary, 
Mr. Alexander Wilkie. The British Steel Smelters' Associa- 
tion (established 1886) has spread from Glasgow over the 
whole industry in the Northern and Micfiand districts of 
England. In both these cases the Scotch have stooped 
to conquer,” the Scottish secretary moving to an English 
town as the centre of membership shifted towards the south. 
But in other trades the prevailing tendency towards complete 
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national amalgamation is still baffled by the sturdy Scotch 
determination— due partly to differences of administration 
but mainly to racial sentiment — not to be “governed from 
England.” ^ The powerful English national unions of Car- 
penters, Handworking Bootmakers, Plumbers, and Bricklayers 
have either never attempted or have failed to persuade their 
Scottish fellow-workmen to give up their separate Scottish 
societies. The rival national societies of Tailors are always 
at war, making periodical excursions across the Border, this 
establishment of branches in each other’s territories giving 
rise to heated recriminations. In many important trades, 
such as the Compositors, Stonemasons, and Ironfounders’ 
effective Trade Unionism is *as old in Scotland as in 
. England, and the two national societies in each trade, whilst 
retaining complete Home Rule, have , settled down to a 
fraternal ^relationship, which amounts to tacit if not formal 
federation. 

Ireland presents a similar case of racial differences, 
working in a somewhat different manner. Whereas the 
English Trade Unions have keenly desired union with 
Scottish local societies, they have, until lately, manifested a 
marked dislike to having anything to do with Ireland.” This 
has been, in some cases at least, the result of experience. 


Analogous tendencies may be traced in the Friendly Society movement 
though to a lesser extent. The Scottish lodges of the Manchester Unity of (Idd- 
fellows have O'vn peculiar rules. The Scottish delegates to the Foresters’ 
J in 1S94, were ^imong the mast strenuous opponents 

of the proposal to fix the headquarters (at present moving annually from town to 
town) m London oi^Birmingham. And though ^vclusively Scott sh O^Jrs haie 
never yet succeeded in widely establishing themselves, it I nof unc^Lnl for 
the PoL °Tf*t as 'vlien, in 1SS9, five Scottish lodges of 

1 new ^ScS Oddfellows endeavoured to^stoj 

secession from the Mandister^ Jnity resulfS' fo the - ScoUfsh^oS; ofWd"' 
fellows” which has, however, under 2000 membera. There exist dso the -t 
f‘‘%nlte^ n“l Free Gardeners of Scotland,” with 6000 memliers ami 

merge themselU'in theTrger 

recruits from aXaMhaTpoto^of'lfow'^becL^e^Tirerar^^^^^ 

cautious in dispensing friendly benefits. ’ ^ habitually Irugal and 
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From 1832 down to 1840, Irish lodges were admitted to 
the Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons, on the same 
footing as English, whilst the Scotch masons had already 
their independent organisation. The fortnightly reports 
during these years reveal constant friction between the 
central executive and the Irish branches, ivho would not 
agree among themselves, and who persisted in st-riking 
against members from other Irish towns. At the Delegate 
Meeting in 1839 the Irish branches had to be specially 
deprived of the right to strike without prior permission, even 
in those cases in which the rules allowed to English branches 
the instantaneous cessation of worl 
on established customs.^ 


to resist encroachments 
fiut even with this precaution 
the drain of the Irish lodges upon the English members 
became unendurable. At length in 1840, the general 
secretary was sent on a special mission of investigation, 
which revealed every kind of financial irregularity. The 
Irish lodges were found to have an incurable propensity to 
dispense benefits to all and sundry irrespective of the rules, 
and an invincible objection to English methods of account- 
keeping. The Dublin lodge had to be dissolved as a 
punishment for retaining to itself monies remitted by the 
Central Committee for other Irish lodges. The central 
executive who, in 1837, had successfully resisted a proposi- 
tion emanating from a Warwickshire district in favor of 
Home Rule for Ireland, “as such separation would injure 
the stability of the society,” ^ 3aow reported in its favor. “ We 
are convinced,” says the report, “ that a very great amount 
of money had been sent to Ireland for the ralief of tramps, 
etc. ... to which they had no legal right. . . . However 
much a separation may be regretted, we feel convinced that 
until they are thrown more on their own resources, they will 
not sufficiently estimate the benefits derivable from such an 
institution to exert themselves on its behalf.” s The receipts 

Rules of the Frimtdly Society of Operative Stonemasons (edition of 1 8 to). 

Resolutions of the Delegate Meeting 1837. 

» Stonemason^ Fortnightly Return, 2nd January 1840. 
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from Ireland for the year had been ^"4 7 : i os., whilst the 
remittances to Ireland had amounted to no less than ;^S4S. 
It is not surprising- that the society promptly voted the 
exclusion of all the Irish branches. 

In 1850 the Executive Committee of the Provincial 
Typographical Association were “reluctantly compelled to 
declare their conviction that no English executive can 
successfully manage an Association embracing branches so 
geographically distant and so materially different in their 
legulations and their mode of remuneration as those of the 
sister kingdom.” The union thereupon gave up the one 
Irish branch (Waterford) which had not already insisted on 
its independence, and refused t^) entertain any proposals for 
new ones. Other societies which, in more recent years, have 
had Irish branches appear to have found them equally un- 
profitable, and a source of constant trouble. The records of 
the Amalgamated Society of Tailors are full of references to 
the extravagance and financial mismanagement of its Irish 
branches. During the year 1892 no less than four of the 
piincipal Irish branches of the society were rebuked by the 
Executive Council upon this account One of these had sub- 
sequently to be closed, the Executive stating that its “ report 
is altogether wrong, and does not balance. The contributions 
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■Shipwrights* Society reported that it had been compelled 
• to close the Dublin branch, notwithstanding that the E. C. 
. had instructed both the general secretary and the Humber 
^ Delegate to visit them. We have not been able to 
receive any correct reports from them for some time, and 
the only word we could get .from them was that there was 
no ■ work and no money, yet when your representatives 
visited them the officers were .so busy, working they haS not 
time to convene a meeting of m.embers. . . , Your E.. .C. 

■ offered to have all the idle men sent to ports where em- 
ployment could be found them, but we are informed where 
this has ’ been done some of these* men, notwithstanding all 
.'that has been done- - for tli^m, refused to pay up^ their 
arrears, and rather than pay left their employment and went 

■ home. . . , When the branch books w^ere examined it w^as 
found they were paying both sick and unemployed benefit 
to members who were not entitled tO' it, and the-^ branch 
officers were receiving salary for work they failed or refused 
to do. Seeing the Dublin branch entirely ignored the 
registered rules, your E. C. had no other option but to 
close the branch. The different branches must deal with 
these men should they come to their ports/* ^ 

So strong, however, is the dominant impulse towards the 
/complete uynion of a trade from one end . of the United 
Kingdom to the other, that it seems, during the last few 
years, to be slowly overcoming the reluctance of both English 
and Irish organisations. From 1S89 onward, we find such 
great national unions as the ‘Carpenters, Railway Servants, 
Engineers, Tailors, and Shipwrights freely opening branches 
in Irish towns and absorbing the surviving trade clubs of 

Chief Official Valuer said ‘ the members have never done their duty/ That 
officer thereupon interposed with the remark, ‘ It was believed that in connection 
with sickness there was a good deal of malingering/ Another prominent 
Forester said he would attach the (Dublin) Courts to the Glasgow District. . , , 
There was only one element of danger, and it was of putting too many Irishmen 
together.” — Foresters’ Miscellany (September 1894), p. 180. 

^ The Fifty -eighth Quarterly Report^ July to September 1896, of the Associ 
ated Society of Shipwrights, p. 8, 
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local artisans.^ * The Provincial Typographical Association, 
now become the Typographical Association, has, since 1878, 
opened sixteen branches in Ii'eland, and now employs a 
salaried organiser for that island, whose efforts have brought 
in many recruits. This tendency has been greatly assisted, 
especially in the engineering and shipbuilding trades, by the 
remarkable industrial development of Belfast. Since i860 
a coifstant stream of skilled artisans from England and 
Scotland have settled in that town, with the result that it 
now possesses strong branches of all the natipnal unions of 
both countries. With the shifting of the effective centre of 
Irish Trade Unionism from Dublin to Belfast has come an 
almost irresistible tendency to ^ccept an English or Scottish 
government. On the other hand, attempts to unite the 
separate local societies of Irish towns in national Trade 
Unions for Ireland have almost invariably failed, the Irish 
clubs displaying far more willingness to become branches of 
British unions than to amalgamate among themselves.^ 

Past experience of British Trade Unionism seems, there- 
fore, to point to the whole extent of each trade within the 
British Isles as forming the proper unit of government for 
any combination of the wage-earners in that trade. Any 
unit of smaller area produces an organisation of unstable 
equilibrium, either tending constantly to expansiop, or liable 
to supersession by the growth of a rival society. But there 
is a marked contrast between the union of Scotland with 
England, and that effected between either of them and 
Ireland. The English and Scottish Trade Unions federate 
or combine with each other on equal terms. If complete 
amalgamation is decided on, it is frequently the Scotchman, 
bringing with him Scotch progedure and Scotch traditions, 

^ The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants now (1S97) possesses no 
fewer than 56 Irish branches, the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners 56, the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 35, the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers 19, and the Associated Shipwrights’ Society 9. 

2 Almost the only Irish national trade society is the Operative Bakers of 
Ireland National Federal Union, formed in November 18S9. An Irish Trade 
Union Congress has been held annually since 1894. 
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who is chosen to reign in England, the centre*" of government 
being shifted almost automatically to the main centre of the 
industry. Union with Ireland invariably means the simple 
absorption of the Irish branch, and the unconditional accept- 
ance of the English or Scottish rules and organisation. This 
is usually brought about by the English or Scottish immi- 
grants into Ireland, aided by sections of Irish members who 
desire to escape from the weakness of internal disseifsions, 
and to secure the benefits of efficient administration, with the 
support of a comparatively wealthy and powerful organisation.’ 

Passing now from the boundaries of the autonomous 
state to* the relation between central and local authorities 
within it, we watch the Trade Unionists breaking away 
from the traditions of British Democracy, In the political 
expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race, the development of 
local institutions has at least kept pace with the extension 
of empire. In the other great organisations of th£2 British 
working class, which have, equally with Trade Unionism, 
grown from small local beginnings to powerful corporations 
of national, or even international extent, the workmen have 
successfully maintained the complete independence of each 
local unit The Co-operative Movement includes within the 
British Isles a nominal membership as great as that of Trade 
Unionism, with financial transactions many times larger in 
amount The 1700 separate Co-operative Societies have 
united in the colossal business federations of the English 
and Scottish Wholesale Societies, and in the educational 
and political federation called the Co-operative Union. 
But though the Co-operative Movement has gone through 
many developments since its re-birth in 1 844, and has built 
up a “ State within the State,” the great federal bodies have 

^ It may not be improper to observe, for English political readers, that 
the authors are divided in opinion as to the policy of grarfdng Home Rule to 
Ireland, and are therefore protected against bias in drawing political inferences 
from Trade Union experience in this respect. If it is thought that the facts 
adduced in this chapter tell against Irish self-government, the considerations 
brought forward in the next chapter may be regarded as making against the 
policy of complete union with Great Britain. 
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remained In all^cases nothing but the agents and servants of 
the local societies.^ And if we turn to a movement still 
more closely analogous to Trade Unionism, we may watch 
In the marvellous expansion of the “ Affiliated Orders ” 
among the friendly societies, the growth of a world-wide 
working-class organisation, based" on an almost complete 
autonomy of the separate “ lodges/' within each “ Order/' 
To ti?e members of an Oddfellows' Court or a Foresters’ 
Lodge any proposal to submit an issue of policy to the 
federal executive would seem an unheard-of innovation. But 
it is in their financial system that this insistence on com- 
plete local autonomy shows itself most decisively. • How- 
ever strongly the qualities of benevolence or charity may 
prevail among the Foresters or the Oddfellows, it has never 
occurred to their rich Courts or Lodges to regard their 
surplus funds as being freely at the disposal of those which 
were un^le to meet their engagements. Each retains and 
controls its own funds for its own purposes, and its surplus 
balances are considered as being as much the private 
propert}^ of its own particular members as their individual 
investments. 

To outward seeming the scattered members of a national 
Trade Union enjoy no less local self-government than those 
of the Ancient Order of Foresters or the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows. If the reader w^ere to seek out, in some 
tavern of an industrial centre, the local meeting-place of the 
Foresters or the Carpenters, the Oddfellows or the Boiler- 
makers, he might easily fail, on a first visit, to detect any 
important difference between the Trade Union branch and 
the court or lodge of the friendly s&ciety. The Oddfellows 
who use the club-room on a^ Monday, the Carpenters who 
meet there on a Tuesday, the Foresters who assemble on a 
Thursday, and {he Stonemasons or Boilermakers who coxne 

^ The Co-o^emtive Movement in Great Britain, by Beatrice Potter 
Sidney W’’ebb). 

2 See The Friendfy Societies^ Move^ne^zt (London, 1S85) and Mutual Thrift 
(London, 1S92), by the Rev. J, Frome Wilkinson, and English Associations af 
Working Men, by Dr. J. Baernreither (London, 1892). 
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on successive Fridays, all seem “ clubs ” managing their own 
affairs. Every night sees the same interminable proces- 
sion of men, women, and children bringing the contribution 
money. When the deliberations begin, they all affect the 
same traditional mystery about keeping the door,'' and 
retain the long pause outside before admitting the nervous 
aspirant for “ initiation ” ; they all “ open the lodge " with the 
same kind of cautious solemnity, and dignify with sfrange 
titles and formal methods of address the officers whom they 
are perpetually electing and re-electing. But if the visitor 
listens carefully he will notice, in the Trade Union business, 
constant references to mysterious outside authorities. The 
whole branch may show itself in favor of the grant of 
benefit to a particular applicant, but the secretary will 
observe that any such payment would have to come out 
of his own pocket, as the central executive has intimated 
that the case is not within its interpretation of the rules. 
The branch treasurer may announce that the balance in 
hand has suddenly sunk to a few pounds, as he has been 
ordered by the central office to remit £100 to a branch at 
the other end of the kingdom. And when a question arises 
as to some dispute with an employer, the visitor will be 
surprised to find that this characteristic Trade Union business 
is not in the hands of the branch at all, but is being dealt 
with by another outside authority, the “ district," on instruc- 
tions from the general secretary. ^ 

Trade Unionism has, in fact, been based from the outset 
on the principle of the solidarity of the trade. Even the 
eighteenth-century clubs of handicraftsmen, without national 
organisation of any kindf^ habitually contributed their surplus 

^ Branch meetings of Trade Unions %re private, but it is not impossible for a 
bona-fide student of Trade Unionism to gain admission as the friend of one of the 
officials. The authors have attended branch meetings of ajmost every trade in 
various industrial centres, and have found their proceedings of great interest, not 
only as revealing the inner working of Trade Unionism, but also as displaying 
the marked differences of physique, intellect, and character between the different 
sections of the wage-earning class, often erroneously regarded as homogeneous. 
Some of these differences are referred to in the chapter on The Assumptions of 
Trade Unionism.” 
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■balances in support of each other’s temporary needs. When 
the clubs drew together in a national union, it was 
■assumed, as a matter of course, that any cash in pos- 
session of any branch was available for the needs of any 
other branch. Thus we learn from the resolution of the 
Stonemasons’ Delegate Meeting of 1833, that the several 
lodges were expected spontaneously to send their surplus 
moniel to the aid of any district engaged in a strike.^ This 
archaic trustfulness in the brotherhood of man still contents 
such a conservative -minded trade as the Ggopers, whose 
‘'Mutual Association” remains only a loose alliance of local 
clubs, aiding each other’s disputes by voluntary grants.^ But 
in the large industries the same^ spirit soon embodied itself 
in formal machinery. Among the Stonemasons the primi- 
tive arrangement was, it is not surprising to learn, in the 
opinion of the “ Grand Central Committee,” “ wholly in- 
efficient,” •each district sending only such funds as it chose, 
and selecting which out of several districts on strike it would 
support. The next step, which appears in the first manu- 
script rules (probably of 1834), was to make each branch 
“ immediately contribute a proportionate* share ” of the cost 
of maintaining each strike, fixed by the Grand Committee. 
Finally, in 1837, we have what has become the typical Trade 
Union arrangement of a fund belonging, not to t|ie branch, 
but to the society ; available only for the purposes prescribed 
by the rules, but within those purposes common to the whole 
organisation.- 

It is easy to understand why the Stonemasons, dispersed 
over the country in relatively small groups, each conscious 
of its own isolation and w’-eakness in face of the great 
capitalist contractor, should quickly seize the idea of a 
common “ war-chest” The Carpenters, working under much 

^ Circular of “ Grand Central Committee,’* held in Manchester, 2Sth 
November 1833, preserved in the records of the Friendly Society of Operative 
Stonemasons. 

2 See the various monthly reports of the Mutual Association of Coopers. 

^ proposal is under discussion to form a central fund, fed by regular contributions 
for the aid of any branch under attack. 
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the same circumstances, express this feeling in the following 
terms : ‘‘ Although oceans may separate us from each other, 
our interests are identical ; and if we become united under 
one constitution, governed by one code of rules, having one 
common fund available wherever it may be required, we thus 
acquire a power which, if judiciously exercised, will protect 
our interests more effectually and will confer greater advan- 
tages than can possibly be derived from any partial union ” ^ 
But we may see the same process of financial centralisation 
at work in trades densely concentrated in a small area. The 
Cotton-spinners of Oldham and the surrounding towns were, 
down tb 1879, organised as a federation of ten financially 
autonomous societies, each collecting, expending, and invest- 
ing its own funds. The great trade struggle of 1877-78 
revealed the weakness of this form of organisation. To 
quote the words of an official of the trade,^ '' The result 
was that when a strike occurred, some of the branches were 
on the point of bankruptcy, whilst others were in a good 
position as regards funds for maintaining the struggle. They 
soon found out their real fighting strength was gauged, not 
by the worth of their richest branch, but by the poorest It 
was another exemplification of the old law of mechanics that 
the strength of the chain is represented by its weakest link. 
After the struggle they remedied the defect by enacting that 
all surplus funds should be deposited in one common 
account.'' Since that time each division of the Lancashire 
Cotton-spinners has adopted the principle of centralised funds. 
“We hold,’’ says the General Secretary of the Bolton 
Spinners, “ that where the labour of any nun^ber of men is 
subject to the same fluctuations of trade, when the product 
of their labour goes into th^ same market, and when the 
prices and conditions which regulate their wages are identical, 
it is imperative upon such men, if they wish<rto protect their 

1 Preface to the Rules of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
(Manchester, 1 89 1 ). 

2 The late John Fielding, secretary of the Bolton Provincial Operative Cotton- 
spinners’ Association, one of the ablest leaders of the Cot ton -spinners. 
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labour, to combine together in one association. It is not 
sufficient that they shall join separate district societies which 
in time may boast of possessing a respectable reserve fund 
entirely under their own control. We have no hesitation in 
saying that any such accumulated funds are of little use in 
promoting their purely trade interests.” ^ 

paramount necessity of a central fund, available for 
the defence of any branch that might be involved in indus- 
trial war, has become so plain to every Trade Unionist that 
society after society has adopted the principle *of a common 
purse. But a common purse, as one or two striking instances 
among successful friendly societies prove, does not, in itself, 
necessarily involve the establishment of a dominant central 
executive wielding all administrative power. Where business 
can be reduced to precise rules, into the carrying out of 
which no question of policy enters, and no discretion is 
allowed, ’experience shows, as we shall presently see, that 
local branch administration may be as efficient and econo- 
mical as that of a central authority. But the expenditure 
of the Trade Union funds is determined, not exclusively by 
the legislation of its members, but largely by the judgment 
of its administrators. In all matters of trade protection, 
whether it be the elaboration of a complicated list of piece- 
work prices, the promotion of a new factory bill, the nego- 
tiation of a national agreement with the associated employers, 
or the conduct of a strike, it passes the wit of man to pre- 
scribe by any written rule the exact method or amount of 
the expenditure to be incurred. It follows that the larger 
and most dis<tinctive part of Trad^ Union administration, 
unlike the award of friendly benefits, cannot be predeter- 
mined by any law or scale, but must be left to the discretion 
of the executive authority. To vest this discretion abso- 
lutely and excfusively in the central executive representing 
the whole body of members is, it is plain, the only way by 
which those who have contributed the income can retain 

1 Annual Report of the Bolton Provincial Operative Cotion-sl>inners^ Associa^ 
ikn, 1882. 
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any control over its expenditure. But this development 
necessarily entails the withdrawal from the branches of all 
real autonomy in issues of policy and in the expenditure of 
their part of the common income. It follows necessarily from 
the merging of the branch monies into a fund common to 
the whole society, and from the replenishment of this fund 
by levies upon all the members alike, that no local ^branch 
can safely be permitted to involve the whole organisation in 
war. Centralisation of finance implies, in a militant organi- 
sation, centralisation of administration. Those Trade Unions 
which have most completely recognised this fact have proved 
most efficient, and therefore most stable. Where funds have 
been centralised, and powef nevertheless left, throiigh the 
inadvertence or lack of skill of the framers of the rules, to 
local authorities, the result has been weakness, divided 
counsels, and financial disaster. 

This cardinal principle of democratic finance has been 
only slowly and imperfectly learnt by Trade Unionists, and 
a lack of clear insight into the matter still produces calami- 
tous results in large and powerful organisations. To take, 
for instance, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which 
was formed for the express purpose of bringing about a 
uniform trade policy under the control of a central executive. 
It was int^ided to secure this result by providing that strike 
pay should be awarded only by the central executive, leaving 
the branches to dispense the other benefits prescribed by 
the rules. But unfortunately this strike pay amounts only to 
five shillings a week, it being assumed that the member leav- 
ing his work will also be^receiving the Out of Work donation 
of ten shillings a week, awarded by his branch. This con- 
fusion of trade with friendly benefits has resulted in a serious 
weakening of the authority of the central executive in matters 
of trade policy. Whenever the men working Fn any engineer- 
ing establishment are dissatisfied with any decision of their 
employer, they can appeal to their own branch, and, on 
obtaining its permission, may drop their tools, with the 
certainty that they will receive at the cost of the whole 
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society the Out of Work benefit of ten shillings a week.^ 

The matter will be reported, in due course, by the district 
committee to the central executive, even if the branch itself 
does not trouble to apply for permission to pay the additional 
five shillings a week contingent benefit. But meanwhile, 
war has been declared, and has actually begun ; the local 
employers may have retaliated with a Iock“Out, the whole 
district may even have “come out” in support of their 
fellow-workmen ; and the society may find its prestige and 
honor involved in maintaining a great industrial conflict 
without its central executive ever having decided that the 
point at issue was one which should be fought at all. This, 
indeed, is precisely what happtned in the most disastrous 
and discreditable of recent trade disputes, the prolonged 
strike of the Engineers and Plumbers in the Tyneside ship- 
building yards in 1892, when thousands of men were idle 
for over three months, not in order to raise the Standard of 
Life of themselves or any other section of the workers, but 
because the local Engineers and Plumbers could not agree 
as to which of them should fit up two-and-a-half inch 
iron piping. It would be easy for any student of the 
records of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers to pick 
out many other cases in which branches have, by paying 
the Out of Work donation to members refusing work, 
initiated important trade movements on their own account, 
without the prior knowledge or consent of the central 
executive. ^ 

This unfortunate confusion between Out of Work ' 

benefit and strike pay is not ttye only ambiguity that ! 

perplexes the administrators of the Amalgamated Society of : 

Engineers. Although any auFthorised dispute is supported j 

^ This injurious practice has been greatly strengthened by the fact that the \ 

contingent fund,” %nt of which alone the strike pay could formerly be granted, i 

has often been abolished and subsequently re-established, by votes of tlie I 

members. During the periods in which the contingent fund did not exist, the i 

society had no other means of resisting encroachments than the award of Out of I 

Work benefit to members who refused to submit to them. But this left the I 

decision to the branch, though the funds which it dispensed were levied equally ' | 

on the whole society. I 
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from the funds of the society as a whole, it is left to the 
local members through their district committee to begin the 
quarrel. This would seem to mean complete local autonomy, 
and it is cherished as such by the more active branches. 
But the rule also provides that the resolutions of district 
committees shall be “ subject to the approval ” of the central 
executive, the ultimate veto, though not the direction g{ the 
policy, being thus vested in headquarters. The incapacity of 
the Engineers to make up their minds whether or not they 
desire local autonomy in trade policy, has more than once 
placed the society in an invidious and even ludicrous position. 
Thus, in the autumn of 1895 the Belfast branches, with the 
confirmation of the central axecutive, struck for an advance. 
The federated employers thereupon locked out, not only all 
the Belfast engineers, but also those on the Clyde. In the 
negotiations which ensued the central executive naturally 
represented the society, and eventually arranged “ a com- 
promise, which was approved by the Clyde branches. The 
Belfast branches, on the other hand, refused to accept the 
agreement or to consider the strike at an end, and went on 
issuing full strike pay, from the funds of the whole society, 
to all their members. The central executive found itself 
bitterly reproached by the federated employers for what 
seemed a breach of faith, and public opinion was scandalised 
by the lack of loyalty and discipline. Eventually the dead- 
lock was ended by the central executive taking upon itself 
peremptorily^ to order the Belfast members to resume work, 
without waiting for the resolution of the district committee. 
Whether the central ex^utive had any right to intervene at 
all, otherwise than by confirming or disallowing a resolution 
of the district committee, became a matter of heated con- 
troversy; and the Delegate Meeting of 1896 not only passed 
a resolution censuring this action, but alscf framed a new 
rule which expressly deprives both the central executive and 
the district committee of the power of closing a dispute, by 
making the consent of a two-thirds majority of the local 
members — some or all of whom must be the very persons 
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concerned — necessary to the closing of a striked This 
fanatical attachment of the Engineers to an extreme local 
autonomy— their persistent assumption that any one sectioUj 
however small and unimportant, ought to be allowed to draw 
on the funds of the whole society in support of a policy of 
which the majority of the members may disapprove — has 
done incalculable harm to the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. It has been the source of a continuous and need- 
less drain on the society’s resources. It has more than once 
involved thousands of members in a lock-out, when they had 
no quarrel of their own. It deprives the federated employers 
of all confidence in those who meet them on the workmen’s 
behalf. And, most important o»f all, it effectually prevents 
the society from maintaining any genuine defence of the 
conditions of its members’ employment. National agree- 
ments such as are concluded by the United Society of Boiler- 
makers, the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
spinners, and the National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, by which a general levelling-up of conditions is 
secured, must necessarily be out of the power of an organ- 
isation which cannot give its negotiators the mandate of a 
common will. 

The same conflict between centralisation of finance and 
the surviving local autonomy of the branches ma>» be traced 
in the rules of most of the unions in the building trade. 
Here the tradition has been to require the assent of the 
whole society, or of the central^ executive as its, representa- 
tive, before any branch may strike, or even negotiate, for an 
increase of wages or new trade privileges. But it has been 
no less firmly rooted in the practice of the building trades, 
for any branch, or even any individual workman, instantly 
to cease work, without consulting the central executive, 
whenever an efliployer makes an encroachment on the 
existing Working Rules of that town. In such cases, by 
the rules of most of the national unions in these trades, 
strike pay is granted bv the branch as a nf 
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A branch is accordingly expressly authorised to involve the 
whole society in war, whenever its own interpretation of 
existing customs is challenged by an employer, even in the 
minutest particular. We may easily imagine how greatly 
international hostilities would be increased, if tlie governor 
of every colony or out-lying dependency were authorised 
instantly to declare war, in the name and on the resources 
of the whole empire, whenever, in his own private judg- 
ment, any infringement of national rights had taken place. 
And although, in the Trade Union instance, each particular 
branch dispute is usually neither momentous nor prolonged, 
the result is a captious and spasmodic trade policy, some- 
times even ridiculous in its '“inconsistency, which the central 
executive has no effective power to check. The Friendly 
Society of Operative Stonemasons and the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society have, until recent years, specially suffered from 
a constant succession of petty quarrels with partfcular em- 
ployers, most of which would have been avoided if the point 
at issue had been made the subject of quiet negotiation by 
an officer acting on behalf of the whole society^ This has 
been dimly perceived by the leaders of the building trades. 
Among the Bricklayers and Stonemasons, the traditional 
right of the branch to strike against encroachments, without 
authorisation from the central executive, has hitherto been 
too firmly held to be abolished ; but the newer editions 
of the rules expressly limit this right to certain kinds 
of encroachment, and require the branch to obtain the 

1 Sometimes the interpretation placed by two branches 015, the Working Rules 
of one or both of them maf^ seriously differ. The Kendal branch of the 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons had, in 1873 , in its Working Rules, 
a provision requiring employers to p»ovide dinner for men sent to work beyond 
a certain distance from their homes in the town. A Kendal employer sent 
members of the Kendal branch to a place twenty miles away which was 
within the district of another branch having no such rule. The Kendal masons 
insisted on their employer complying with the Kendal rules, whereupon he 
replaced them by men belonging to the local branch, who contended that the 
Kendal rules did not apply to work done in their district This fine point in 
interpretation led to endless recrimination between the two branches, and much 
local friction. Finally the issue was referred to a vote of the whole society, v/hich 
went against the Kendal branch Fortnightly Return^ October 1873 . 
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authority of the whole society before resisting any other 
kind of attack. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners has advanced a step further in centralisation 
of policy. For the last twenty years its rules have expressly 
forbidden any branch to strike " without first obtaining the 
sanction of the executive council . , . whether it be for a 
new jjrivilege or against an encroachment on existing ones.” ’■ 
It is no mere coincidence that the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, though younger than many other 
societies in the building trades, is now the largest and most 
wealthy of them all. 

The difficulties that beset the Amalgamated Society of 
■ Engineers and the Operative BHcklayers’ Society have been 
overcome by the United Society of Boilermakers, a union 
which has found a way to combine efficient administration 
of friendly benefits with a strong and uniform trade policy. 
Here the problem has been solved by an absolute separa- 
tion, both in name and in application, between the trade 
and friendly benefits. The “donation benefit” for the 
support of the unemployed is restricted to “ a man thrown 
out of employment through depression of trade or other 
causes,” testified by “a note signed by the foreman or 
by three full members that are working in the shop 
or yard he has left,” and proved to the satisfaction of 
the officers of the branch. This benefit cannot be given to 
a man leaving his employment on a dispute of any kind 
whatsoever. Strike pay is an entirely separate benefit, 
awarded, even in the case of a single workman, only by the 
central executive, and payable only upon its express and 
particular direction.® It follows that, although the branches 
administer the friendly benefits,* they are not allowed to deal 
in any way with^trade matters. If any dispute arises between 
an employer and his workmen, or even between him and one 
of his workmen, the case is at once taken up by the district 
delegate, an officer appointed by and acting for the whole 

^ Rule 2S, sec. lo of edition of 1S93, P* ^6. 

Rules of ike United Socieiy of Boilermakers 1S95), 
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society, in constant communication with the general secretary 
at headquarters. No workman may drop his tools, or even 
give notice to his employer, over any question of trade 
privileges, except with the prior authorisation of the district 
delegate ; and to make doubly sure that this law shall be 
implicitly obeyed, not a penny of benefit may be paid by 
the branch in any such case, except on the express direction 
of the central executive. 

Nevertheless, the Trade Union branch, even in the most 
centralised society, continues to fulfil an indispensable function 
in Trade Union administration. As an association for mutual 
insurance, for the provision of sick pay, funeral expenses, and 
superannuation allowance, th0 Trade Union, like the friendly 
society, governs its action by definite rules and fixed scales 
of benefit, which are nowadays settled as an act of legisla- 
tion by the society as a whole. Even the Out of Work 
benefit — the “ Donation or Idle Money,” which hone but 
trade societies have found it possible to undertake, is dealt 
with in the same manner. The printed constitution of the 
typical modern union prescribes in minute detail what sums 
are to be paid for sickness or out of work benefit, and 
attempts to provide by elaborate rules for every possible 
contingency. The central executive rigidly insists on the 
rules being obeyed to the letter, and it might at first seem 
as if nothing had been left for the branch to do. This 
is very far from being the case. To protect the funds 
from imporition, local and^ even personal knowledge is 
indispensable. Is a man sick or malingering? Has an 
unemployed member loit his situation through slackness of 
his employer’s business or slackness of his own energy ? 
These are questions that ckn best be answered by men 
who have worked with him in the factory, know the 
foreman who has dismissed him, and* the employer 
who has refused to take him on, and are acquainted 
with the whole circumstances of his life. Here we find 
the practical utility which has kept the Trade Union 
branch alive as a vital part of Trade Union organisation, 
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It serves as a jury for determining, not questions of policy, 
but issues of ' fact.^ 

And if for a moment we leave the question of local self- 
government, and consider all the functions of the branch, we 
shall recognise the practical convenience of this institution 
even in the most highly centralised society. It is no small 
gain In a democratic organisation to have insured the regular 
meeting together of the great bulk of the members, under 
conditions which lead directly to the discussion of their 
common needs. Nor is the educational value of the branch 
meeting its only justification. In every Trade Union, whether 
governed by the Referendum or by a Representative Assembly, 

^ The utility of this jury system, if w^may so describe the branch function, 
may be gathered from the experience of other benefit organisations. It is, to 
• begin with, significant that the great industrial insurance companies and collecting 
societies, with their millions of working-class customers, and their ubiquitous 
network of paid officials, but without a jury system, find it financially impossible 
to undertake to give even sick pay, let alone out of work benefit. The Prudential 
Assurance Company, the largest and best managed of them all, began to do so, 
but had to abandon it because, as the secretary told the Royal Commission on 
Friendly Societies in 1S73, “after five years’ experience we found we were 
unable to cope with the fraud that was practised.” Among friendly societies 
proper, in which sick benefit is the main feature, it is instructive to find that 
it is among the Foresters and Oddfellows, where each court or lodge is financially 
autonomous, that the rate of sickness is lowest. One interesting society, the 
Rational Sick and Burial Association (established in 1837 by Robert Owen and 
his ‘‘Rational Religionists”), is organised exactly like a national amalgamated 
Trade Union, with branches administering benefits payable from a^common fund. 
In this society, as we gather, the rate of sickness is slightly greater than in the 
Affiliated Orders, where each lodge not only decides on whether benefit shall be 
given, but also has itself to find the money. Finally, when we come to the 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, the largest and most efficient of the centralised 
friendly societies having no branches at and dispensing all lienefits from the 
head office, we find the rate of sickness habitually far in excess of the experience 
of the Foresters or the Oddfellows, or even of the Rationals, an excess due, 
according to the repeated declarations of the actuary, to nothing but inadequate 
provision against fraud and malingering. During the eight years 18S4-91, for 
instance, the “expected sickness,” accojding to the 1S66-70 experience of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows (all districts), was 1,111,553 weeks ; the actual 
weeks for which benefit was drawn numbered no fewer than 1,452,106, an 
excess of over 30 cent {An E 7 tquzry into Methods, etc., of a Fnendiy 
Soaety, by R- P. Hardy, 1894, p. 36). ^‘Centralised societies,” says the 
Rev. Irome Wilkinson, “will never be able to avoid being imposed upon; not 
so, however, a well-regulated branch of an affiliated society with its machinery in 
good working ordex” {The Friendly Societies Movement, p, 1 93). Sec also 
“ Fifty Years of Friendly Society Progress,” by the same author, in the Oddfellow d 
Magazine for 1 88 8. » 
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the branch forms an integral part of the legislative maclifncr)^ 
If the laws are made by the votes of the iiieiiibeis, it it 
the branch meeting which is the deliberative assemolyj and 
usually also the polling place. \^hen the society enjoys 
fully developed representative institutions, the branch bcLonies 
at once a natural and convenient electoral division, a.nd 
supplies, what is so sorely needed in political democracy, a 
means by which the representative must regularly meet^'every 
section of his constituents. In other trades it is common to 
require that no important alteration of the societ/s rules shall 
be put before the Representative Assembly until it has been 
first discussed, and sometimes voted on, by one or more of 
the branches. In attending feranch meetings we have found 
most interesting that part of the evening which is taken up 
with the reports made by the branch represen ta-tives on the 
local Trades Council, on a district or joint committee of the 
trade, or in the Representative Assembly of the society itself. 
It has often occurred to us how much it would enliven and 
invigorate political democracy if the member of Parliament 
or the Town Councillor had habitually to report to, and 
discuss with, every section of his constituents, supporters and 
opponents alike, all the public business in which tliey veere 
interested. Quite apart, therefore, from any administrative 
functions, organisation by branches has manifold uses, even 
in the most centralised society. But these uses have little 
connection with the problem of centralisation and local 
autonomy. In all these respects the branches arc not separate 
units of government, but constitute, in effect, a single mass 
meeting of members, geographically sliced up i^nto aggregates 
of convenient size. 

Thus, in the vexed problem of how to divide ad- 
ministration between central and local authorities, Trade 
Union experience affords no guide, either io other volim- 
tary associations or to political democracy. Tiie extreme 
centralisation of finance and policy, which the Trade Union 
has found to be a condition of efficiency, has b(:en forced 
upon it by the unique character of its functions. The lavish 
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generosity w'itli which the early trade clubs granted their 
surplus funds right and left to the clubs in other towns that 
needed assistance, was not simply an outburst of brotherly 
unselfishness. Each club had a keen appreciation that a 
reduction of wages in one centre was likely soon to spread to 
other towns, as a result either of the competition among the 
employers, or of the migration among the workmen. And 
when the various local clubs drew together into a national 
combination and appointed one salaried officer after another 
to execute the commands of a central executive, this was not 
due to any indifference to local self-government or liking for 
bureaucracy, nor even to any philanthropic impulse to be kind 
to their weaker brethren, but t# a dim recognition of their 
own dependence upon securing a trade policy uniform from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. This aspiration has 
crystallised in the minds of all experienced Trade Unionists 
into a fixed conviction, which has long since spread to the 
rank and file. It is obvious that a uniform policy can only 
be arrived at and maintained by a central body acting for 
the whole trade. And thus it comes about that the constant 
tendency to a centralised and bureaucratic administration is, 
in the Trade Union world, accepted, and even welcomed, by 
men who, in all the other organisations to which they belong, 
are sturdy defenders of local autonomy^ * 

^ This generalisation applies, in its entirety, only to the trade funds and trade 
policy of the unions. In so far as the friendly society side of Trade Unionir-nr is 
used only as an adventitious attraction in obtaining members, there is no inherent 
difficulty in each local branch, in its capacity of ** benefit clul^’Mixing its own 
rates of contribution, retaining its own funds, and administering its own afiairs, 
whilst at the same time forming part, for all trade protection purposes, of a strictly 
centralised nationai combination. More usualTy, however, tlie friendly society 
side of Trade U monism is valued also for the adventitious aid which its accu- 
mulating funds bring to the war chest ♦flius we find that the national Trade 
Unions, with very few exceptions, have now centralised not only their tnule but 
also their friendly society resources, the whole of each member's contribution being 
paid into a common iliiid available for all the purposes of the society, 'fhe result 
is, accordingly, to concentrate still more authority in the hands of the ceniral 
executive. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INTERUNION RELATIONS 

Throughout the foregoing chapters rve have accepted the 
current assumption that there is such a thing as a “trade” 
as to the boundaries of which no question can arise lii 
the preface to nearly every Trade Union book of rules we 
nd some passage to the following effect: “ Every artisan 

wtrallV interest, in common 

21/ f f T engaged, in forming rules by which 

regulated.” But what is a 
_ trade and how are its limits to be defined ? By the 
journalist or professional man, every mechanic employed 
at Armstrong’s or Whitv^orth’s ivould naturally be classed as 

SarSi^^'^" belong to tie “EngineeS 

iiade Union , and would at any rate be clearly distin- 
guished from a plumber, a joiner, or a shipwright. Yet the 
Of these mechanics into their several organisations 
KW to oach othc/ ”re 
Trade ™ °f British 

“pXfSar ‘I's^rdS^irort" 

Tadr «a”d”d '“!> “h™ 

strength of their respective positions ao-ainst the em 'i ^ 

upon which, in the end, theirLde pdic^Sd^cnd "'S 
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a cotton-spinning mill, with 40 pairs of mules, will employ 
about 90 cardroom operatives, mostly women, the men earn- 
ing from 1 8s. to 30s. per week and the women 12s. 6d. to 
1 9s. 6d. ; 40 adult male mule-spinners, earning, by piecework, 
from 30s. to 50s. per week; 80 boys and men as piecers, 
engaged and paid by the mule-spinners at 6s. 6d. to 20s. per 
week ; and 2 overlookers with weekly salaries of 42s. and 
upwarSs. The adjacent cotton -weaving shed, with 800 
looms, will employ about 260 male and female weavers, paid 
by the piece and earning from 14s. to 20s.*per week; 8 
overlookers (men), paid by a percentage on the weavers'* 
earnings, and getting 32s. to 42s. per week ; lo twisters and 
drawers, earning at piecework #253. to 32s. per week; 5 
warpers and beamers working by the piece and making from 
20s. to 30s. per week ; 3 or 4 tapesizers with a fixed weekly 
wage of 42s. per week ; a number of children varying from 
I to 50, employed by the weavers as tenters, and paid small 
sums ; and a manager over the whole with a salary of ;^200 
or ;^300 per annum.^ 

All these operatives may be engaged by a single em- 
ployer, work upon the same raw material, and produce for 
the same market They have obviously many interests in 
common. But for all that they do not form a simple unit of 
government It is impossible to devise any constiturftion which 
would enable these six or more classes of cotton operatives 
to form an amalgamated union, having a common policy, a 
common purse, a common executive, and a comijion staff of 
officials, without sacrificing the financial and trade interest of 
one, or even all of the different sections. It suits the well- 
paid sections, , such as the Spinners,,- Tapesizers, Beamers, 
Twisters, Drawers, and Overlookers, to pay a diigh weekly 
contribution, which would be beyond the means of the 
Cardroom Operatives and the Weavers. But the manner in 
which each section desires to apply its funds varies even 

^ ^ Compare the still more detailed classification of workers incidentally ^‘•iven 

m the Board of Trade Report by Miss Collet on the Statistics of Emphymeni 
of Women and Girls, C. 7564, 1S94. 
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more than their amount. The Tapesizers, deriving their 
strategic strength from their highly specialised skill, tlic 
impossibility of replacing them, and the small proportion 
which their wages bear to the total cost of production, can 
afford to spend their funds on ample sick and funeral benefits. 
With a uniform time rate in each district, and few occasions 
for dispute with their employers, they need no offices or 
salaried officials whatsoever. It pays the Spinners and 
Weavep, on the other hand, to maintain a highly skilled 
professional staff for the purpose of computing and maintain- 
ing their earnings under the complicated lists of piecework 
prices. But the Weavers stand at the disadvantage of need- 
ing also a large staff of paid, collectors to secure the regular 
payment of contributions from the girls and married women, 
who are indisposed to bring their weekly pence to the public- 
house m which the branch meeting is still frequently held. 

1 his applies also to the Cardroom Operatives, but these 
working usually at time rates, do not need the weavers’ skilled 
calculator. The Beamers, Twisters, and Drawers, on the one 
hand,^ and the Overlookers on the other, have again their own 
peculiarities. To unite, in any common scheme of contri- 
butions and benefits, classes so diverse in their means and 
r^uirements appears absolutely impossible. Still more 
fficult wpuld It be to provide for the effective representation 
upon a common executive of sections so different in numerical 
strength. Not to mention the Tapesizers and Overlookers 

submerged by the rest, it would be 

wen d r well-officered, and 

ell-disciplmed Spinner^ to submit their traqe policy to the 

srZ'w OperLvef or the 

oti h t^o-thirds are women. On tlie 

other hand, the Weavers would not permanently forego the 

wolld tT t overwhelming superiority.in numbers, nor 

tnemselves. But even if a representative executive could bv 

not form a fit body 
to decide the technical questions peculiar to each class 
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On each point as it arose, the experts would be ■ in a 
minority, and the decisions, whatever their justice, would 
invariably cause dissatisfaction to one section or another. 
Moreover, quite apart from technical details, the moments of 
strategic advantage differ from section to section. It may 
suit the Spinners to move for an advance, at a time when the 
weaving trade is depressed, and both will be more ready to 
move tlian the Overlookers. The Tapesizers, on the other 
hand, will prefer, to any overt strike, the silent withdrawal of 
one man after another from a recalcitrant employer, until he 
is ready to offer the Trade Union terms. It is obvious that 
a council representing such diverse elements would find it 
extremely difficult to maintain# an active and consistent 
course. On the other hand, all the sections of Cotton 

• Operatives have manifold interests in common. Every 
factory act regulating the sanitation, hours of labor, 
machinei*};* age of children, and inspection of factories, 
directly or indirectly concerns every worker in the mill. 
Such industrial dislocations as Liverpool “ cotton corners,” 
or the employers’ mutual agreement to reduce stocks by 
working short time, affect all alike. The policy of the 
Indian Secretary, the Minister of Education, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, may, any moment, touch them all 
on a vital point If, therefore, the Cotton Operatij^^cs are to 
have any effective voice in regulating these essentially trade 
matters, their organisation must in some form be co-extensi\^e 
with the whole cotton industry. 

Another instance of these diSiculties is presented by the 
great industry ^f engineering. A qentury ago the small 
skilled class of millwrights executed every kind of engineer- 
ing operation, from making the «^vooden patterns to erecting 
in the mill the machines which had been constructed by 
their own hands. ♦ The enormous expansion of the engineer- 
ing industry has long since brought about a division of 
labor, and the mechanics in a great engineering establish- 
ment to-day are divided into numerous distinct classes of 
workers, who are rarely able to do each other’s work. The 
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pattern-makers, working in wood, have become sharply 
marked ofF from the boilermakers and the ironfoundm. 
Ihe smiths, again, are distinguished from the fitters, turners 
and erectors. Another form of specialisation has arisen with 
the increased use of other metals than iron and steel, and 
Fa rass -founders, brass-finishers, and coppersmiths, 

c generation sees a great development in the use of 
rnachines to make machines, so that a modern engfneerincr 
jiop, m addition to the time-honored lathe, includes a bet 
w denngvaMeJr of drilling, shaping, boring, planing, slottino- 
milling and other machines, attended by wholly new classS 
of skm M "f t°°l-™akers, displaying every grade 

applTcation.Tf f kinumcrable 

applications of iron and steel in modern civilisation such as ' 

iron ships and bridges, ordnance and armour-platinp-, hydraulic 
To^dis^^ sewing-machines add bicycles 

Alf a! lir occupations is a task of supreme difficulty 

M- 1 the same industry, and in the lari 

contaLon recurring waves of expansion and 

hanH r " all alike. On the other 

findTSva?! ^ sometimes as much as a pound a day 
iind t advantageous im good times to roll uo bv hr<r^ c„k’ 
Senptions, 3, IiUP*0 rpc;prt/P‘ fnmrl 4- • . ^ ^ silo- 

intelligent laborer become the 'scale we have the 

securing relative continnir ^^tomatic machine-minder, 

a„. rtp:L„7or“;^ 
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operation' to the quickwitted outsider. • The pattern-maker 
again, working in wood, at ', a high time rate, has litt,le in 
common with the piece- working smith at the forge. When 
trade begins to improve, the pattern-makers, followed by the 
ironfounders, will be busy long before the smiths, fitters, 
and turners, and, if they wish to recover the wages lost in 
the previous depression, must move for an advance whilst 
all the rest of the engineering industry is still on short time. 
Finally, there is the difficulty of the method and basis of 
representation. Shall the government be centred in an iron 
shipbuilding port, where the boilermakers would be supreme, 
or in an inland engineering centre, when the fitters and 
turners would have an equally g^eat preponderance ? How 
can the tiny groups of pattern-makers, dispersed over the 
whole kingdom, get their separate interests attended to amid 
the overwhelming majorities of the other classes ? Any 
attempt tt> represent, upon an executive council, each dis- 
tinct occupation, let alone each great centre, must either 
ignore all proportional considerations, or involve the forma- 
tion of a body of impossible dimensions and costliness. 

We see, therefore, that within the circle of what is usually 
called a trade, there are often smaller circles of specialised 
classes of workmen, each suIBcientiy distinctive in character 
to claim separate consideration. The first idea is .always to 
cut the Gordian knot by ignoring these differences, and 
making the larger circle the unit of government. So fas- 
cinating is this idea of “ amalgamation ” that it has been 
tried in almost every industry/ The reader of the History 
of Trade Unionism will remember the remarkable attempt 
in 1833-34 to form a national “ Builders^ Union,” to com- 
prise the seven different braix:hes of building operatives. 
The same years saw a succession of general unions in the 
cloth-making industry. In 1844, and again in 1863, the 
coalminers sought to combine in one amalgamated union 
every person employed in or about the mines, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. . The '' Iron Trades ” again 
were, between 1840 and 1850, the subject of innumerable 
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local projects of amalgamation, in which not only the “ Five 
Trades of Mechanism, ’ but also the Boilermakers and the 
Ironfounders were all to be included. We need not describe 
the failure of all these attempts. More can, perhaps, be 
learnt from the experience of the great modern instance, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

It does not seem^ to have occurred to William Newton 
when he launched this famous amalgamation, that any diffi- 
culty could arise as to the classes of workers to be included. 
What he was primarily concerned about was to merge in 
one^ national organisation all the various local societies of 

engmeenngmechanics,whether pattern-makers, smiths, turners 

fitters, or erectors, working either in iron or brass. But 
“sectionalism” stood, from the very first, in the way The 
various local _ clubs of Smiths and Pattern-makers objected 
strongly to sink tlieir individuality in a general engineers’ 
union. ^ In the same way, the more exclusive Steafm-Engine 
Makers^ Society, m which millwrights, fitters, and turners 
predominated, refused to merge itself in the wider organisa- 
tion. To Newton and Allan all these objections .seemed to 
arise from the natural reluctance of local clubs to lose their 
individuality m a national union. This dislike, as they 
rightly felt, was destined to give way before the superior 
advantages of national combination. But subsequent ex- 
perxence has shown that the resistance to the amalgamation 
was due to more permanent causes. The merely local 
societies dropped in, one by one, to their greater rival But 

rivL of ^ more serious cleavage. The prc.sent 

ivals of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers arc, not any 
ocal engineers clubs, but national societies each claiming 
the exclusive a legiance of different sections of the trade^ 

to the conclusion in 
^ f were neglected in the Amalgamated 

Society of Engineers, and formed the United Pattern-makers’ 
Association, which now includes a large and increasing 

Tmlrk th'" The Associated Societ J 

smiths, originally a Glasgow local club, now dominate.<= 
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■ its particular section of the trade on the Clyde and in 
Belfast^ and has branches in the North of England. The 
Brass-workers, the Coppersmiths, and the Machine-minders 
have now all their own societies of national extent. The 
result has been that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
does not realise Newton's idea as regards any section what- 
ever. ^ The Boilermakers, who refused to have anything to 
do with amalgamation, and who have persistently put their 
energy into organising their own special craft, have succeeded, 
as we have mentioned, in forming one undivided, consolidated, 
and centralised society for the entire kingdom. Very different 
is the condition of the engineers. Neither the fitters nor the 
smiths, the pattern-makers no» the machine-minders, the 
brass-workers nor the coppersmiths, are united in any one 
society, or able to maintain a uniform trade policy, even for 
their own section of the industry. For all this confusion, the 
enthusiastic adherents of the Amalgamated Society have gone 
on preaching the one remedy of an ever-wider amalgama- 
tion. “ The future basis of the Amalgamated Society,” urged 
Mr. Tom Mann in 1891, “ must be one that will admit every 
workman engaged in connection with the engineering trades, 
and who is called upon to exhibit mechanical skill in the 
performance of his labor. This would include men on 
milling and drilling machines, tool-makers, die-syakers, and 
electrical engineers, and it would make it necessary to have 
the requisite staff at the general office to cater for so large a 
constituency, as there are at least 250,000 men engaged in 
the engineering and machine trades of the UniteS Kingdom, 
and the work of organising this body must be undertaken 
by the A. S. E.”^ Somewhat against the advice of the 
more experienced officials, successive delegate meetings have 
included within the society one section of workmen after 
another. At tlfe delegate meeting of 1892, which opened 
the society to practically evety^^ competent workman in the 
most miscellaneous engineering establishment, it was even 

^ Address to the East End Institute of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
London, in Tirade Unionist^ loth October i8oi. 
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urged by some branches that the boundaries should be. 
still further enlarged, so as to permit the absorption of 
plumbers and ironfounders. This proposal was with some 
reluctance rejected, but only on the ground that it vroiild 
have brought the Amalgamation into immediate collision 
with the 16,278 members of the Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders (established 1809); and with the compact and 
militant United Operative Plumbers' Society (established 
1848, membership 8758), rivals too powerful to be lightly 
encountered. • Each successive widening of the amalgama- 
tion brings it, in fact, into conflict with a larger number of 
other unions, who become its embittered enemies. The very 
competition between rival societies which Newton's amal- 
gamation was intended to supersede, has, through this all- 
inclusive policy itself, been rendered more intense and 
intractable. 

And here it is imperative that the reader should fully 
appreciate the disastrous effect of this competition and rivalry 
between separate Trade Unions. The evil will be equally 
apparent whether we regard the Trade Union merely as a 
friendly society for insuring the weekly wage-earner against 
loss of livelihood through sickness, old age, and depression 
of trade, or as a militant organisation for enabling the 
manual worker to obtain better conditions from the capitalist 
employer. 

Let us consider first the side of Trade Unionism wliich 
has, from the outset, been universally praised and admired, 
the “ancient and most laudable custom for divers artists 
within the United Kingdom to meet and form themselves 
into societies for the sole purpose of assisting each other in 
cases of sickness, old age, and other infirmities, and for the 
burial of their dead.”^ Now, whatever weight may be given, 
in matters of commerce, to the maxim caveM emptor — how- 
ever thoroughly we may rely, as regards articles of personal 
consumption, on the buyer’s watchfulness over his own 

1 Preamble to Rules of the Friendly Society of Ironmoulders (IManchestcr, 
1809), and to those of many other unions of this epoch. 
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interests — it is indisputable that, in the whole realm of 
insurance, competition does practically nothing to promote 
efficiency. The assumption which underlies the faith in 
unrestricted competition is that the consumer is competent 
to judge of the quality of what he pays for, or that he will at 
any rate become so in the act of consumption. In matters 
of financial insurance no such assumption can reasonably be 
maintained. Apart from the dangers of irregularities and 
defalcations, the whole question of efficiency or inefficiency 
in friendly society administration is bound .up with the 
selection of proper actuarial data, the collection and verifica- 
tion of the society’s own actuarial experience, and the con- 
sequent fixing of the due rates contribution and benefits. 
When rival societies bid against each other for members, 
competition inevitably takes the form, either of offering the 
common benefits at a lower rate, or of promising extravagant 
benefits at the common rate of subscription. The ordinary 
man, innocent of actuarial science, is totally unable to 
appreciate the merits of the rival scales put before him. 
To the raw recruit the smallness of the weekly levy offers 
an almost irresistible attraction. Nor does such illegitimate 
competition between societies work, as might be supposed, 
its own cure. The club charging rates insufficient to meet 
its liabilities will, it is true, in the end bring aboi^t its own 
destruction. But the actuarial nemesis is slow to arrix^e, as 
many years must elapse before the full measure '^of the 
liability for death claims and superannuation allowances 
can be tested. And when the" inevitable collapse comes, 
the prudent sqdety gains little by^the dissolution of its 
unsound rival. A club which has failed to meet its enrage- 

00 

merits, and has been broken up„Ieaves those who have been 
its members suspicious of all forms of organisation and 
indisposed to re«ew their contributions. The payment for 
some time of high benefits in return for low subscriptions 
will have falsified the standard of expectation. Those who 
have lost their money ascribe the failure to the dishonesty 
or incapacity of the officers, to the workmen’s lack of loyalty, 
VOL. I T 
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to any cause, indeed, rather than to their own unreasonable- 
ness in expecting a shilling’s worth of benefits for a sixpenny 
contribution. 

In the case of Friendly Societies proper, and in that of 
Insurance Companies, the untrustworthiness of competition 
as a guarantee of financial efficiency has been fully recog- 
nised by the community, and dealt with by the legislature.^ 
Trade Unions, however, have, for good and sufficient reasons, 
been left outside the scope of these provisions.^ But, as a 
matter of fact, competition between Trade Unions on tlieir 
benefit club side is even more injurious to their soundness 
than it is to Friendly Societies proper, Dealing as they do, 
not with a specially selected class of thrifty citizens, but 
with the whole body of men in their trade ; unable, owing to 
their other functions, to concentrate their members’ attention 
upon the actuarial side of their affairs ; and destitute of any 
authoritative data or scientific calculation for such benefits 
as Out of Work pay. Trade Unions must always find it 
specially difficult to resist a demand for increase of benefits, or 
lowering of contribution. If two unions are competing for the 
same class of members, the pressure becomes irresistible. 

The history of Trade Unionism is one long illustration of 
this argument. In one trade after another we watch the 
cropping^ up of “ mushroom unions,” their heated rivalry 

> It is unnecessary for us to do more than refer to the lonsj series of statutes 
beginning in 17S6, which provide for the registration, pubHcation of .accounts’ 
public audit, and even compulsory valuation of Friendly Societies and Industrial 
Insurance Companies. By every nfeans, short of direct prohibition, the Stale 
now seeks to put obstacles in the way of “under-cutting,” .and, to use the words 
ot Mr. Keuben Watson before the Select Committee orT National l^rovident 
Insurance in 1885 (Question 893), discourages “the form.ation of new societies 
on the unsouiid principles of former times.” Within the two great “alilliatej 
orders of Oddfellows and Forester!, which together comprise at lu.ast half the 
fnendly society world, the legal requirements are backed fay an absolute prohibi- 
tion to open any new lodge or court without adopting, as a minimum, the ciefinitelv 
approved scale of contributions and benefits. Even with'regard to middle-class 
ife assurance companies. Parliament has not only insisted on a .specific accoimt- 
keeprng and publication of financial position, but has, since 1872, practicaily 
stopped the upnsing of additional competitors, by requiring a deposit of /’o OQO 
from any new company before business can be begun. .s, . w 

* See the chapter on “The Method of Mutual Insurance.” 
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with the older^ organisations, and consequent mad race for 
: members ; and finally, after a few years of unstable existence, 
their ignoble bankruptcy and dissolution. Meanwhile the 
responsible officials of the older societies will have been 
struggling with their own “ Delegate Meetings ” and Revising 
Committees,” to maintain a relatively sound scale of con- 
tributions and benefits. Any attempt at financial improve- 
ment will have been checked by the representations of the 
branch officers that the only result would be to divert all the 
recruits to their rasher and more open-handed competitors. 
The records of every important union contain bitter 
complaints of this injurious competition. The Friendly 
Society of Ironfounders, for inst^mce, which dates from 1809, 
is one of the oldest and most firmly established Trade 
Unions. Its 16,000 members include an overwhelming 
majority of the competent ironmoulders in England, Ireland, 
and Wal6s. For over sixty years it has collected and 
preserved admirable statistical data of the cost of its various 
benefits, to provide for which it maintains a relatively high 
rate of contribution and levies. In August 1891, a leading 
member called attention to the touting for membership 
that was going on among his trade in certain districts. 

I have now noticed,” he concludes, three distinct 
societies that enter moulders (ironfounders) «who are 
eligible to join us. They offer, more or less, a high rate 
of benefit at a low rate of contribution. Whether they 
are likely to fulfil their promises^ I leave to the judgment of 
any thoughtful man who will sit down and compare their 
rates of contribution and benefits with the statistical figures 
of our society, as shown continually in the annual reports. 
Those figures have been arrived at by experience, which is 
the truest basis of calculation for the future, and I would 
commend them tb the notice of all who set themselves the 
task of computing the maximum rate of benefit to be 
obtained at the minimum rate of subscription.” ^ Nor was 

^ Letter from H. G. Percival in the Monikly Riport of ike Frkndly Society 
of Ironfounders {h.u%\isX. 1891), pp. 1S-21, 
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this warning unneeded. When, in the very next month, the 
Ironfounders met in delegate meeting to revise their rules, 
branch after branch suggested, in order to outstrip the 
attractions of their extravagant rivals, an increase of 
benefits, without any addition to the contribution. Thus 
Gateshead, Keighley, and Greenwich urged that the Out of 
Work benefit should be increased by more than ten per 
cent; Huddersfield and Oldham sought to raise the maxi- 
mum sum receivable in any one year; Barrow, Halifax, 
and Liverpool asked that travellers should be allowed 
sixpence per night instead of fourpence ; Oldham tried 
largely to increase the scale of superannuation allowances, 
and to raise the Accideist Grant from £50 to £100; 
St. Helens and many other branches demanded a ten per 
cent increase of the sick benefit ; whilst Brighton, Keighley, 
and Wakefield proposed to raise the funeral money' from 
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think that taking a man from another society and squeezing 
him into theirs is a valiant act Many cases will occur to 
all, but we give one instance. We learned of the Pattern- 
makers’ Association taking members of ours for an entrance 
fee of 5s., placing them in benefit at once, and even giving 
them credit for ten years’ membership, should they apply for 
superannuation in the future.” ^ These examples enable us 
to understand why it is that the Trade Unions accumulating 
the largest reserve funds to meet their prospective liabilities 
are to be found in the trades in which a single union is 
co-extensive with the industry. Thus, among the larger 
organisations, the United Society of Boilermakers with a 
balance in 1896 of £iy^fioo^mox £4 : 7 ; 6 per head of its 
4i'‘,ooo members, towers above all other societies in the 
engineering and shipbuilding trades. 

We have dwelt in some detail upon the evils of com- 
petition between Trade Unions considered merely as benefit 
clubs, because this part of their function has secured universal 
approval. But assuming that the workmen are right in 
believing trade combination to be economically useful to 
them — assuming, that is to say, that the institution of Trade 
Unionism has any justification at all— the case against com- 
petition among unions becomes overwhelming in strength. 
If a trade is split up among two or more riva] societies, 
especially if these are unequal in numbers, scope, or the 
character of their members, there is practically no possibility 
of arriving at any common policy to be pursued by all the 
branches, or of consistently maintaining any course of action 
whatsoever. '' The general position of our society in Liverpool,” 
reports the District Delegate of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers in 1893, “is far from satisfactory, the work of 
organising the trade being rendered exceptionally difficult, 
not only by thfe existence of a large non-union element, 
but by the existence of a number of sectional societies. 
Here, as elsewhere, these small and unnecessary organisations 

1 Steatn^Engine Makers^ Society ; Executive Council Report on Revision of 
RuUs^ 25th July 1885. 
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are the causes of endless complications and inconveiiienca 
How many of these absurd and irritating institutions actually 
exist here I am not yet in a position to say, but the following 
are those with which I am at present acquainted : Smiths and 
Strikers (Amalgamated), Mersey Shipsmiths, Steam-Engine 
■ Makers, United Pattern-makers, Liverpool Coppersmiths, 
Brass -finishers (Liverpool), Brass -finishers (Birmingiiam), 
United Machine Workers, Metal Planers, National Engineers. 
All these societies are naturally inimical to our own, yet how 
long shall we ‘be able to tolerate their existence is anotlier 
question. . . . The Boilermakers would never permit any 
section of their trade to organise apart from them ; why we 
should do so is a question which will assuredly have to be 
settled definitely sooner or later/' ^ The ‘'small and iinnecessaiy 
organisations ” naturally take a different view. The general 
secretary of the United Pattern-makers' Association, in a 
circular full of bitter complaints against the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, thus describes the situation : “ P'or the 
information of those who may not be intimately acquainted 
with the engineering trade, we may explain that the Pattern- 
makers form almost the smallest section of that trade — ^tlie 
organised portion being split up into no less than four 
different sections [societies] — the largest section outside the 
ranks of the United Pattern-makers’ Association belonging to 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. It will be easily 
understood that this division makes it very difficult for oar 
society to act on the offensive with that promptitude which 
is often essential to the successful carrying out of a particular 
movement, as we have ^to consult with and robtain the co- 
operation of three societies other than our own ; and as our 
trade in these societies are m an insignificant minority, it is 
perhaps only natural that so far as the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers is concerned, legislation for^the trades that 
comprise the vast majority of its members should have a 
priority over a consideration of those questions which concern 

^ ‘‘Report of Organising District Delegate (No. 2 division) of Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers” in Quarierlj/ Report for quarter ended March 
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so small a handful as the Pattern-makers belonging to their 
society/' An actual example of the everyday working life 
of a Trade Union branch will show how real is the difficulty 
thus caused. “Our Darlington members," reports the Pattern- 
makers' Executive, “ have been engaged in a wages movement 
which has had in one respect a most unsatisfactory termination. 
The ^ Mais ' ^ and non-society men pledged themselves to assist 
our members to get the money up, until the critical moment 
arrived when notices were to be given in. The non-society 
element and the ‘ Mals ' then formed an ignolninious com- 
bination, and declined to go any further in the matter, the 
Darlington branch of the ‘ Mals ' writing our Secretary to 
the effect that they would not permit their P.M/s [Pattern- 
makers] to strike. They only number three, and the non- 
society men twice as many, so fortunately they could not do 
the cause very much injury. The advance was conceded by 
every firffi excepting the Darlington Iron and Steel Works, 
where our men were drawn out, leaving two * Mals ' and their 
present allies, the non-society men, at work. Your general 
secretary wrote the executive committee of the ‘ Mals ' on 
the subject over three weeks ago, but so insignificant a 
matter as this is apparently beneath the notice of this august 
body, as no reply has yet been vouchsafed." ^ 

Trade Union rivalry has, however, a darker side. When 
the officers of the two organisations have been touting for 
members, and feeling keenly each other's competition, oppor- 
tunities for friction and ill-temger can scarcely %il to arise. 
Accusations will be made on -both sides of disloyalty and 
unfairness, which will be echoed and nvarmly resented by the 

^ Circular of United Pattern-makers’ fAssociation (on Belfast dispute), 22nd 
June 1892. The same note recurs ’in the Report of Proceedings of the Sixth 
Anmcal Meeting of the Federation of En^neering and Shipbuilding Trades 
(Manchester, 1S96). •‘‘As a consequence of their present divided state,” said 
Mr. Mosses, the general secretary of the United Pattern-makers’ Association, 
at this meeting, “they had one district going in for advances, followed in a 
haphazard fashion by other districts ; and one body of men corning out on strike 
for the benefit of others who remained at their work.” 

” Members of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

3 Monthly Report of the United Paiten^t-makers^ Association^ September 18S9. 
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rank and file. Presently some dispute occurs between an 
employer and the members of one of the unions. These 
workmen may be dismissed by the employer, or withdrawn 
by order of their own district committee. The officers of the 
rival union soon hear of the vacancies from the firm In 
question. Members of their own society are walking the 
streets in search of work, and drawing Out of Work pay from 
the funds. To let these take the places left vacant — to 
blackleg the rival society — is to commit the gravest crime 
against the Trade Unionist faith. Unfortunately, in many 
cases, the temptation is irresistible. T. he friction between 
the rival organisations, the personal ilbfeeling of their officers, 
the traditions of past grievances, the temptation of pecuniary 
gain both to the workmen and to the union, ail co-operate to 
make the occasion “ an exception.’’ At this stage an}’* pretext 
suffices. The unreasonableness of the other socict3’'’s demand, 
the fact that it did not consult its rival before takiiig action, 
even the non-arrival of the letter officially announcing the 
strike, serves as a plausible excuse in the subsequent recrimi- 
nations. Scarcely a year passes without the Trade Union 
Congress being made the scene of a heated accusation by one 
society or another, that some other union has blacklegged ” 
a dispute in which it was engaged, and thereby deprived its 
members ®f all the results of their combination.^ 

^ 1 Whenever rivaliy and competition for members have existed between unir>Ps 

m the same industry we find numberless cases of » blacklegging. » The relations 
tor nistance, between the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and all the sectional 
societies, abound in imfortimate instances on tlie one side or the other. The twe 
societies of Bricklayers have, in the past, frequently accused each other’s members 
of same crime The “excursions across the Border the Englisli and 

iTnnf have been enliveiiea bv similar recrimi- 

nations, wluch aie also bandied about among the several unions of general 
a orers. The Coalmining and Cottan manufacturing industries are bonorublv 
f f «x“ptionally bad case of an established union becoming, 

ough blacklegging, a mere tool of the employers, came to light at the Trade 
Union Congress of 1892, and was personally investigated Vy us. 

The Glasgow Harbour Laborers’ Union, established among the Clvde steve- 
dores in 1853, had, up to 1SS9, maintained an honorable record for stahilitv and 
success. In the latter year it found itself, with only 230 members, menaced with 
extinction by the sudden uprising of the National Union of Dock laborers in 

WnroTdoifnd ’h o-S^ised on the antagonistic idea of including 

e\ery kind of dock and wharf laborers in a national amalgamation. The small. 
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The foregoing detailed description has placed the reader 
la a position to appreciate the disastrous effect of com- 
petition between Trade Unions for members. Whilst 
seriously impairing their financial stability as benefit clubsj 
this rivalry cuts at the root of all effective trade combination. 
It is no exaggeration to say that to competition between 
overlapping unions is to be attributed nine- tenths of the 
ineffectiveness of the Trade Union world. The great army 
of engineering operatives, for instance, though exceptional in 
training and intelligence, and enrolled in stable and well- 
administered societies, have as yet not succeeded either in 
negotiating with the employers on anything like equal terms, 
or in maintaining among themselves any common policy 
whatsoever. An even larger section of the wage -earning 
world— -that engaged in the great industry of transport — has 
so far failed, from a similar cause, to build up any really 
effective “Trade Unionism. The millions of laborers, who 

old-fashioned, and local society, with its traditions of exclusiveness and “privilege,’’ 
refused to merge itself, but offered to its big rival a mutual “next preference 
working arrangement — that is to say, whilst each society maintained for its own 
members a preferential right to be taken on at the wharves or yards where they 
were accustomed to work, it should accord to the members of the other society 
the right to fill any further vacancies at those yards or wharves in preference to 
outsiders. The answer to this was a peremptory refusal on the part of the 
National Union to recognise the existence of its tiny predecessor, whose members 
accordingly found themselves absolutely excluded from work. *1110 National 
Union no doubt calculated that it would, in this way, compel the smaller society 
to yield. But at the very moment it had a great struggle on band, both in Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, with one of the principal shipping firms. Communications 
were quickly opened up between that firp and the Glasgow ITt^rbour Laborers’ 
Society, with the result that the latter undertook to do the firm’s work, and thus 
at one blow not only defeated the aggressive pretensions of the National Union 
but also secured its own existence. This line of’ conduct was repeated whenever 
a dispute arose between the employers and any Union on the Clyde. When the 
Blast-furnacemen on strike had successfullj^ appealed to the National Amalgamated 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, not to unload Spanish pig iron, the Glasgow I larbour 
Laborers’ Union promptly came to the employers’ rescue. During the strike of 
the Scottish Railway Servants’ Union, the same society was to the fore in supplying 
“scab laborers.” Its crowning degradation, in Trade Union eyes, came in an 
alliance with the Shipping Federation, the powerful combination by which the 
piployers have, since 1S92, sought to crush the whole Trade Union movement 
in the waterside industries. Its conduct was, in that year, brought before the 
Trade Union Congress, which happened to meet at Glasgow, and the Congress 
almost unanimously voted the exclusion of its delegates. 
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must in any case find it difficult to maintain a common 
organisation, are constantly hampered in their progress by 
the existence of competing societies which, starting from 
different industries, quickly pass into general unions, in- 
cluding each other’s members. Indeed, with the remarkable 
exceptions of the coal and cotton industries, and, to a 
lesser extent, that of house-building, there is hardly a great 
trade in the country in which the workmen’s organisations 
are not seriously crippled by this fatal dissension." 

Now, experience shows that the permanent cause of this 
competitive rivalry and overlapping between unions is their 
organisation upon bases inconsistent with each other. When 
two societies include and exclude precisely the same sections 
of workmen, competition between them loses half its bitter- 
ness, and the solution of the difficulty is only a question of 
time. We see, for instance, since 1S62, the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners rapidly distancing its elder 
competitor, the General Union of Carpenters and Joiners 
(established 1827). But because the members of both 
societies belong to identically the same trade, are paid by 
the same methods, earn the same rates, work the same hours 
have the same customs and needs, and are in no wav to 
be distinguished from each other, the branches in a given 
town find .no difficulty in concerting, by means of a 'joint 
committee, a common trade policy. And although the 
existence of two societies weakens the financial position of 
the one as well as of the other, the identity of the members’ 
income and requirements, and their constant intercourse, tend 
steadi y to an approximation of the respective scales of 
contribution and benefits. Under these circumstances' the 
tendency to amalgamation is? as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding chapter, almost irresistible, and is usually delayed 
only by the natural reluctance of some partfcular official' to 
abdicate the position of leadership. 

The problem which the engineers, the transit workers 
and the laborers have so far failed to solve, is how to 
define a trade. Among the engineers, for instance, there is 
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■ no general agreement which groups of workmen have 
interests sufficiently distinct from the remainder as to make 
it necessary for them to combine in a sectional organisation ; 
and ^ there is but little proper- appreciation of the relation 
of these sectional interests to those which all engineering 
mechanics have in common. The enthusiast for amalgama- 
tion is always harping on the necessity of union amongst 
all classes of engineering workmen in order to abolish 
systematic overtime, to reduce the normal hours of labor, 
and to obtain recognition of Trade Union conditions from 
the government To the member of the United Pattern- 
makers* Association or of the Associated Blacksmiths, 
these objects, however desirable, are subordinate to some 
re - arrangement of the method or scale of remuneration 
peculiar to his own occupation. The solution of the 
problem is to be found in a form of organisation which 

■ secures Home Rule for any group possessing interests 
divergent from those of the industry as a whole, whilst 
at the same time maintaining effective combination through- 
out the entire industry for the promotion of the interests 

: ■ which are common to all the sections. 

Fortunately, we are not left to our imagination to devise 
a paper constitution which would fulfil these conditions. In 
another industry we find the problem solved wi^h almost 
perfect success. We have already described the half- 
dozen distinct classes into which the Cotton Operatives are 
naturally divided. Each of these has its own independent 

... union, which, carries on its - -.own- negotiations with the , 
employers, and would vigorously resist any proposal for 
amalgamation. But in addition to the sectional interests 
of each of the six classes, there <are subjects upon which two 
or more of the sections feel in common, and others wliich 
concern them a<L Accordingly, instead of amalgamation 
on the one hand, or isolation on the other, we find the 
sectional unions combining with each other in various 
federal organisations of great efficiency. The Cotton- 
spinners and the Cardroom Operatives, working always for 
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the same employers in the same establishments, have 
formed the Cotton -Workers’ Association, to the funds of 
which both societies contribute. Each constituent union 
carried on its own collective bargaining and has its own 
funds. But it agrees to call out its members in support 
of the other’s dispute, whenever requested to do so, the 
members so withdrawn being supported from the federal 
fund. The Cotton-spinners thus secure the stoppage of 
the material for their work, whenever they withdraw their 
labor, and thereby place an additional obstacle in the waj' 
of the employer obtaining blackleg spinners. The Card”- 
room Operatives on the other hand, whose labor is almost 
unskilled, and could easily be replaced, obtain in their 
disputes the advantage of the support of the indi.spen.sable 
Cotton-spinners. No federation for these purposes would be 
of use to the Cotton -weavers, who often work for emplo3'ers 
devoting themselves exclusively to weaving, and who.se 
product goes to a different market. But the Cotton-weavers 
join with ^the Cotton-spinners and the Cardroom Operatives 
in the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, a purely 
political organisation for the purpose of obtaining and en- 
forcing the factory and other legislation common to the 
whole trade.^ ^ And it is interesting to notice that the 
Cotton Operatives not only refrain from converting this 
strong and stable federation into an amalgamation, but even 
carry the federal form into the different sections of their 
industry. ^The 19,000 Cotton-spinners, for instance, form 
a single fighting unit, which, for compactness and absolute 
discipline, bears comparison even with the United Society 
of Boilermakers. But though the Cotton-spinners call their 
union an amalgamation, the larger “ provinces ” retain the 
privilege of electing their own officers, and of fixing their 
own contributions for local purposes and "’special benefits, 
and even preserve a certain degree of legislative autonomy, 
the student who derives his impression of these organ Lsi- 
tions merely from their elaborate separate rules and reports, 

* This organisation was temporarily suspendeti in iSo6. 
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- mig'lit easily conclude that, in the relation between the 
Oldham or Bolton “ province,” and the “ Representative 
Meeting ” of the Amalgamated Association of Operative 
Cotton-spinners, we have a genuine case of local and central 
government This, however, is not the case. The partial 
autonomy of the “ provinces ” of Oldham and Bolton is not 
a case of geographical, but of industrial specialisation. 
Each ^‘province” has its own peculiar trade, spinning 
different “ counts ” for widely different markets. Each is 
governed by its own peculiar list of piecework prices, based 
on different considerations. And though the prevailing 
tendency is towards a greater uniformity of terms and 
methods, there is still a suffici^t distinction between the 
Oldham and Bolton trades themselves, and between those 
of the smaller districts, to make any amalgamation a 
hazardous experiment. Similar considerations have hitherto 
applied to the Cotton - weavers, who have, indeed, only 
recently united into a single body. Differences of trade 
interests, not easy of explanation to the outsider, have 
hitherto separated town and town, each working under its 
own piecework list These sectional differences resulted, 
until lately, in organisation by loosely federated autonomous 
groups. It is at least an interesting coincidence that the 
increasing uniformity of conditions which, in, 1884, Per- 
mitted the concentration of these groups into the Northern 
Counties Amalgamated Association of Cotton-weavers, re- 
sulted, in 1892, in the adoption, from one end of Lancashire 
to the other, of a uniform piecework list. * 

The history of Trade Unionism^among the Coalminers 
also supplies instructive instances of federal action. 
In Northumberland and Durham the present unions 
included, for the first ten years of their existence, not 
only the actual* hewers of the coal, but also the Deputies 
(Overlookers), the Enginemen, the Cokemen, and the 
Mechanics employed in connection with the collieries. This 
is still the type of union in some of the more recently 
organised districts. Both in Northumberland and in 
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Durham, however, experience of the difficulties of com- 
bining such diverse workers has led to the formation of 
distinct ^ unions for Deputies, Cokemen, and Colliery 
Mechanics. Each of these acts with complete independ- 
ence in^ dealing with the special circumstances of its orvn 
occupation, but unites with the others in the same county 
in a strong federation for general wage movements.^ And 
if we pass from the “county federations” which are so 
characteristic of this industry, to the attempts to weld all 
coal-hewers into a single national organisation, we shall see 
that these attempts have hitherto succeeded only when they 
have taken the federal form. In 1868 and again in 1S74 
attempts at complete amalgamation quickly came to o-rief 
Effective federation of all the organised districts has on the 
other hand, endured since 1863.^ We attribute this pre- 
ference for the federal form, not to the difficulty of unitine 
the geographically- separated coalfields, but to the divero-ence 
of interests between them. Northumberland, Durham^ and 
South VVales, producing chiefly for foreign e.\mort’ feel 
that their trade has little in common with that of the 
Midland Coalfields, which supply the home market. The 
thin seams of Somersetshire demand different methods of 
working, different rates of remuneration, and different 
allowances^ from those in vogue in the rich mines of York- 

Monmouthshire demand quite 
a different set of working rules from the harmless seams of 
Cannock Chase. It was, therefore, quite natural that, in 
1 887, when a demand arose for a strong and active national 
organisation, this did npt take the form of as amalgamated 
union. The Miners’ Federation, which now includes 200 000 
members from Fife to Somerset, is composed of sepmatc 

I of Trade Unionism, pp. 274 2S7, 52 S s?o iRn 
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unions, each retaining complete autonomy in its own affairs, 
and only asking for the help of the federal body in matters 
common to the whole kingdom, or in case of a local dispute 
extending to over 1 5 per cent of the members. Any 
attempt to draw tighter these bonds of union would, in all 
probability, at once cause the secession of the Scottish 
Miners* unions, and would absolutely preclude the adhesion 
of Nofthumberland, Durham, and South Wales.^ 

i Other industries afford instances of federal union. The compositors employed 
in the offices of the great London daily newspapers, at specially high wages, and 
under quite exceptional conditions, have, since 1853, formed an integral part of 
the London Society of Compositors. But they have, from the beginning, had 
their own quarterly meetings, and elected their own separate executive committee 
and salaried secretaiy, who conduct ail tl>*ir distinctive trade business, moving 
for new privileges and advances independently of the general body. One or 
more delegates are appointed by the News Department to represent it at general 
or delegate meetings of the whole society, whilst two representatives of the Book 
Department (which comprises nine-tenths of the society) sit on the newsmen’s 
executive committee. There is even a tendency to establish similar relations 
with the special “ music printers.” The National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives presents an example of incipient federation. The union is made up 
of large branches in the several towns, each possessing local funds and appointing 
its own salaried officials. In so far as the members belong to an identical 
occupation, the tendency is towards increased centralisation. But it has become 
the rule for the members in each town to divide into branches, not according 
to geographical propinquity, but according to the class of work which they do. 
Thus, in any town, ‘‘No. i Branch ” is composed exclusively of Rivetters and 
Finishers, “No. 2 Branch” are the Clickers, and wffiere a separate class of 
Jewdsh workers exists, these form a “No. 3 Branch.” The central executive 
is elected by electoral divisions according to membership, and* has hitherto 
usually been composed exclusively of the predominating classes of Rivetters and 
Finishers. But the Clickers, whose interests diverge from those of their 
colleagues, have, for some time, been demanding separate representation, which 
they have now been informally granted by the election of their chief salaried 
official as treasurer of the whole union. A similar movement may be discerned 
among the Finishers, as against the Rivetters (now become “ Rasters ”), and it 
seems probable that* this desire for sectional reptesentation, following on partial 
sectional autonomy, will presently find formal recognition in the constitution. 

Ihe building trades afford an interesting case of the abandonment of the 
experiment of a general union in favor separate national societies, which are 
not at present united in any national federation. The Builders’ Union of 1S30-34 
aimed at the ideai^ ^fterwards pursued in the engineering industry. All the 
operatives engaged in the seven sections of the building trade were to be united 
ill a single national amalgamation. This attempt has never been repeated. In 
its place we have the great national unions of Stonemasons, Carpenters, Brick- 
layers, Plumbers, and Plasterers, whilst the Painters and the Builders’ Laborers 
have not yet emerged from the stage of the local trade club. Between the 
central executives of these societies there is no fedemi union. In almost every 
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Durham, however, experience of the difficulties of com- 
bining such diverse workers has led to the formation of 
distinct unions for Deputies, Cokemen, and Colliery 
]\fechanics. Each of these acts with complete independ- 
ence in dealing with the special circumstances of its own 
occupation, but unites with the others in the same county 
in a strong federation for general wage movements.^ And 
if we pass from the “county federations” which are so 
characteristic of this industry, to the attempts to weld all 
coal-hewers into a single national organisation, wc shall see 
that these attempts have hitherto succeeded only when they 
have taken the federal form. In i86S and again in 1S74 
attempts at complete am.algamation quickly came to grief 
Effective federation of all the organised districts has, on the 
other hand, endured since 1863.=* We attribute this pre- 
ference for the federal form, not to the difficulty of unitin^r 
the_ geographically separated coalfields, but to the divergence ’ 
of interests between them. Northumberland, Durhamt and 
South Wales, producing chiefly for foreign export, feci 
that their trade has little in common with that of the 
. Midland Coalfields, .which supply the home market The 
thin seams ^ of Somersetshire demand different methods of 
working, different rates of remuneration, and different 
allowance^ from those in vogue in the rich mines of York- 
® “fiery” mines of Monmouthshire demand quite 

a different set of working rules from the harmless seams of 
Cannock Chase. It was, therefore, quite natural that, in 
iSo7,_when a demand arose 'for a strong and active national 
orpnisation, this did npt take the_form of a. amalgamated 
ion. e Miners Federation, which now includes 200 000 
members from Fife to Somerset, is composed of separate 

Enginemen’s, Cokemen’s, and MechanS’ -uS bns 
2 S&t His/opr of Trade t/nimism, pp. 274, 287, --- ,0 
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onions, each retaining complete autonomy in its own affairs, 
and only asking for the help of the federal body in matters 
common to the whole kingdom, or in case of a local dispute 
extending to over 1 5 per cent of the members. Any 
attempt to draw tighter these bonds of union would, in all 
probability, at once cause the secession of the Scottish 
Miners’ unions, and would absolutely preclude the adhesion 
of Nofthumberland, Durham, and South Wales.^ 

^ Other industries afford instances of federal union. The compositors employed 
in the offices of the great London daily newspapers, at specially high wages, and 
under quite exceptional conditions, have, since 1853, formed an integral part of 
the London Society of Compositors. But they have, from the beginning, had 
their own quarterly meetings, and elected their own separate executive committee 
and salaried secretary, who conduct all th«ir distinctive trade business, moving 
for new privileges and advances independently of the general body. One or 
more delegates are appointed by the News Department to represent it at general 
or delegate meetings of the whole society, whilst two representatives of the Book 
Department (which comprises nine-tenths of the society) sit on the newsmen’s 
executive committee. There is even a tendency to establish similar relations 
with the special “music printers.” The National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives presents an example of incipient federation. The union is made up 
of large branches in the several towns, each possessing local funds and appointing 
its own salaried officials. In so far as the members belong to an identical 
occupation, the tendency is towards increased centralisation. But it has become 
the rule for the members in each town to divide into branches, not according 
to geographical propinquity, but according to the class of work which they do. 
Thus, in any town, “No. i Branch ” is composed exclusively of Rivetters and 
Finishers, “No. 2 Branch” are the Clickers, and where a separate class of 
Jewish workers exists, these form a “No. 3 Branch.” The central executive 
is elected by electoral divisions according to membership, and* has hitherto 
usually been composed exclusively of the predominating classes of Rivetters and 
Finishers. But the Clickers, whose interests diverge from those of their 
colleagues, have, for some time, been demanding separate representation, which 
they have now been informally granted by the election of their chief salaried 
official as treasurer of the whole union, A similar movement may be discerned 
among the Finishers, as against the Rivetters (now become “ Rasters ”), and it 
seems probable that* this desire for sectional representation, following on partial 
sectional autonomy, will presently find formal recognition in the constitution. 

The building trades afford an interesting case of the abandonment of the 
experiment of a general union in favor# sepa^ national societies, which are 
not at present united in any national federation. The Builders’ Union of 1830-34 
aimed at the ideal afterwards pursued in the engineering industry. AH the 
operatives engaged in the seven sections of the building trade were to be united 
in a single national amalgamation. -This attempt has never been repeated. In 
its place we have the great national unions of Stonemasons, Carpenters, Brick- 
layers, Plumbers, and Plasterers, whilst the Painters and the Builders’ Laborers 
have not yet emerged from the stage of the local trade club. Between the 
central executives of these societies there is no federal union. In almost every 
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These examples of success and failure in uniting several 
sections of workmen in a single unit of government, point 
to the existence of an upper and a lower limit to the 
process of amalgamation. It is one of the conditions of 
effective trade action that a union should include all the 
workmen whose occupation or training is such as to enable 
them, at short notice, to fill the places held by its members. 
It would, for instance, be most undesirable for such' inter-' 
changeable mechanics as fitters, turners, and erectors, to 
maintain separate Trade Unions, with distinct trade policies. 
And if the Cardroom Operatives could easily “ mind ” the 
self-acting mule of the Cotton-spinners, it might possibly 
suit the latter to arrange ar^ amalgamation between the two 
societies just as the Rivetters found it convenient to absorb 
the Ho ders-up into the United Society of Boilermakers and 
ron Shipbuilders. There appears to be no advantage in 
carrying amalgamation (as distinct from federation) beyond 
this point. But there are often serious difficulties in goinc» 
even thus far. The efficient xvorking of an amalgamated 
society requires that all sections of the members should be 
fairly uniform in the methods of their remuneration the 
conditions of their employment, and the amount of their 
Jandard earnings. Moreover, it may confidently be pre- 
dicted that no amalgamation will be stable in which the 

sS"t 'm appreciably in strategic position, in 

such a manner as to make it advantageous for them to 
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move at different times, or by different expedients. 
Finally, experience seems to show that in no trade will a 
well-paid and well-organised but numerically weak section 
permanently consent to remain in the subordination to 
inferior operatives, which any amalgamation of all sections 
of a large and varied industry must usually involve. 

Let us apply these axioms to the tangle of competing 
societies in the engineering trade. The fitters, turners, 
and erectors who work in the same shop, on the same job, 
under identical methods of remuneration, for wages ap- 
proximately equal in amount, and who can without difficulty 
do each other's work, form, no doubt, a natural unit of 
government.^ We might perhajps add to these the smiths, 
though the persistence of a few separate smiths' societies, 
and the uprising of joint societies of smiths and strikers, 
may indicate a different cleavage. With regard to the 
pattern-makers, it is easy to understand why the United 
Pattern-makers' Association is now attracting a majority of 
the men entering this section of the trade. These highly 
skilled and superior artisans constitute a tiny minority amid 
the great engineering army ; they usually enjoy a higher 
Standard Rate than any other section ; and any advances 
or reductions in their wages must almost necessarily occur 
at different times from similar changes among th^ engineers 
proper. It is even open to argument whether, for Collective 
Bargaining, the pattern-makers are not actually stronger when 
acting alone than when in alliance with the whole engineering 
industry. We are, therefore, disposed to agree wfth the con- 
tention of the United Pattern-makersi Association that “when 
the interests of our own particular section are concerned, we 
hold it as the first principle of our Association that these 
interests can only be thoroughly understood, and effectively 
looked after, by ourselves." The same conclusions apply, 

In 1896, though the Amalgamated Society of Engineers enrolled the un- 
precedented total of 13,321 new members, all but 1803 of these belonged to the 
classes of fitters, turners, or millwrights. 

^ Preface to Rules of the Untied Pattern^makerd Association (Manchester, 
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though in a lesser degree, to some other sections now included 
in the Amalgamated Society, and they would decisively 
negative the suggestion to absorb such distinct and highly 
organised trades as the Plumbers and Iron founders.^ 

This conclusion does not mean that each section of the 
engineering trade should maintain a complete independence. 
“We quite acknowledge,” state the Pattern-makers, “that 
it would be neither politic nor possible to completely sever 
our connection with the organisation representative of the 
engineering trade, and we are always ready to co-operate 
with contemporary societies in movements which affect the 
interests of the general body.”= There are, indeed, some 
matters as to which the whole engineering industry must act 
m concert if it is to act at all. A great establishment like 
Elswick, employing 10,006 operatives in every section of 
the industry, would find it intolerable to conduct sepai-ate 
negotiations, and fix different meal-times or different holidays 
for the different branches of the trade. We find, in fact the 
associated employers on the North-east Coast expressly com- 

1 Our analysis thus definitely refutes the suggestion that the quarrels be 
tween the engineers and plumbers, and the shipwrights and joiners resnectivelv 
might be obviated by the amalgamation of the cLpeting uXL n^two 
trades overlap in a few shipbuilding jobs, but in ninttenthsT their ^orl it 
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plaining in' i 8 go^ of the great inconvenience and difficulty 
experienced in the settlement of wages and other general 
questions between employers and employed ” ; and ascribing 
the constant friction that prevailed to the want of uniformity 
■of action and , similarity of demand put forward by the 
various societies representing the skilled engineering labor/’ 
Collective Bargaining becomes impracticable whqn different 
societies are proposing new regulations on overtime in- 
consistent with each other, and when rival organisations, 
each claiming to represent the same section of- the trade, are 
putting forward divergent claims as to the methods and 
rates of remuneration. The employers were driven to insist 
that the deputations meeting th^m to negotiate . . . should 
represent all the societies interested in the question under 
consideration.” h And when the method to be employed is 
not Collective Bargaining but Parliamentary action, federal 
union is 'even more necessary. If the mechanics in the 
great government arsenals and factories desire modifica- 
tions in their conditions of employment, union of purpose 
among the tens of thousands of engineering electors all over 
the country is indispensable for success. 

So long, however, as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers claims to include within its own ranks every 
kind of engineering mechanic, and to decide by^ itself the 
policy to be pursued, a permanent and effective federal 
organisation is impossible. Any attempt to combine in the 
same industry the mutually inconsistent schemes of amal- 
gamation and federation may ^even intensify tlie friction. 
Thus we find, m 1888, to quote again from a report of the 

i Circular of the Iron Trades Employers’ Association on the Overtime Ques- 
tion, October 1891. We attribute the practical failure of the Engineering 
operatives to check systematic overtime, an evil against which they have l)een 
striving ever since iSj6, to the chaotic state of the organisation of the trade. A 
similar lack of federal union stood in the way of the London bookbinders in 1893, 
when they succeeded without great difficulty in obtaining an Eight Hours’ Day 
from those employers who were bookbinders only. In the greaf printing estab- 
lishments, such as Waterlow’s and Spottiswoode’s, they found it practically 
impossible to arrange an Eight Hours’ Day in the binding departments, whilst 
the printers continued to work for longer hours. 
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United Pattern-makers’ Association, ^^the sectional societies 
(on North-east Coast), indignant at the arbitrary manner in 
which the Amalgamated Society of Engineers had acted, 
federated together with the avowed object of resisting a 
repetition of any such behaviour in case of further wages 
movements, and asserting their right to be consulted before 
definite action was taken. ... It is impossible/’ continues 
the report, *‘to dissociate the action of our contemporaries 
(the Amalgamated Society of Engineers) fi'om their recent 
unsuccessful attempt at amalgamating the various sectional 
societies ; and it would seem that they, finding it impossible 
to absorb their weaker brethren by fair means, had resolved 
to shatter the confidence #they have in their unions by 
showing them their impotence to influence, of themselves, 
their relations between their employers and members.” ^ The 
“ Federal Board,” thus formed by the smaller engineering 
societies on Tyneside in antagonism to their more powerful 
rival, lasted for three years, but failed, it is needless to say, 
in securing industrial peace. A more important and more 
promising attempt has been marred by the persistent absten- 
tion of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. In 1890, 
Mr. Robert Knight, the able general secretary of the United 
Society of Boilermakers, succeeded, after repeated failures, in 
drawing together in a powerful national federation the great 
majority of the unions connected with the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries. This “Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades of the United Kingdom” includes such 
powerful organisations as the* United Society of Boilermakers, 
40,776 members; the A,ssociated Shipwrights «Society, 14,2 3 5 
members; and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, 48,631 members, who are content to meet on equal 
terms such smaller unions as the Steam-Engine Makers’ 
Society, 7000 members; the United Operative Plumbers* 
Society, 8758 members; the United Pattern-makers’ Associa- 
tion, 3636 members; the’ National Amalgamated Society of 
Painters and Decorators, and half a dozen more minute 

^ MoniJily Report of the United Rattern-mahers' Society, January 1889. 
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sectional societies. This federation has now lasted over seven 
years, and has fulfilled a useful function in settling disputes 
between the different unions. But as an instrument for 
Collective Bargaining with the employers, or for taking 
concerted action on behalf of the whole industry, it is useless 
so long as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, with its 
87,455 members, holds resolutely aloof. And the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, still wedded to the ideal of 
one undivided union, cannot bring itself to accept as per- 
manent colleagues, the sectional societies which it regards 
as illegitimate combinations undermining its own position.' 

^ The first numbers of the Amalgamated Engineers* Monthly Journal — an 
official organ started on the accession of Mr. George Barnes to the general 
secretaryship — shows that thinking members of the Amalgamation are coming 
round to the idea of federal union with the sectional societies, and others con- 
nected with the engineering and shipbuilding industry. Thus Mr. Tom Mann, in 
the opening number (January 1897, pp. lo-ii), declares ‘‘that the bulk of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers’ men are ashamed ... of their present power- 
lessness. . . . Whence comes the weakness ? Beyond any doubt it is primarily due 
to tile fact that no concerted action is taken by the various unions. . . . That is, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers has not yet learnt the necessity for form- 
ing part of a real federation of all trades connected with this particular profession. 

. . . What member can look back over the last few years and not blush with shame 
at what has taken place between the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
Plumbers, and the Boilermakers and Shipbuilders ; and who can derive satisfac- 
tion in reflecting upon the want of friendly relations between the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers . . . and the Pattern-makers and Shipwrights, and Steam- 
Engine Makers, etc. ? A fighting force is wanted ... and tbis^ can only be 
obtained by a genuine federation of societies connected with the trades referred 
to. . . . The textile workers (cotton) have federated the various societies, and 
are able to secure united action on a scale distinctly in advance of that of the 
en^neering trades.” And in the succeeding issue Mr. John Burns vigorously 
strikes the same note. “ To really prevent this internecine and disintegrating 
strife, the first step for the Amalgamated Engineers this year is to join at once 
with all the other u*%ions in [a] federation of engjypeering trades.” Two months 
later (April 1897, pp. 12-14) comes a furious denunciation of the proposal, 
signed “Primitive,” who invokes the “shades of Allan and eloquence of Newton ” 
against this attempted undoing of their work. “Just because a few interested 
labor busybodies have got it into their heads that they can run a cheap-jack 
show for every department of our trade with the same effect as our great combina- 
tion, we are to drop^ our arms, pull down our socks, hide our tail under our 
nether parts, and shout ‘peccavi.’ , . . Sectional societies for militant purposes 
are useless, and therefore they only exist — where such is practised — as frien<lly 
societies. . . . Amalgamation is our title, our war-cry and our principle ; and 
once we admit that it is necessary to ‘ federate ’ with sectional societies we give 
away the whole case to the enemy. . . . Federation with trades who.se work- 
shop practice is keenly distinct from our own is a good means to a better end. 



if now, looking back on the whole history of organisation 

in the engineering trade, we may be “ wise after tlie event," 
we suggest that it would have been better if the local 
trade clubs had confined themselves each to a single section 
of engineering workmen, and if they had then developed into 
national societies of like scope. Had this been the case, and 
could Newton and Allan have foreseen the enormous growth 
and inci'easing differentiation of their industr)/, they'^ would 
have advocated, not a single comprehensive amalgamation, 
but a federatien of sectional societies of national extent, for 
such purposes as were common to the whole engineering 
trade. This federation would have, in the first instance, 
included a ereat national 


smitns and pattern-makers respectively. And as organisa 
tion proceeded among the brass-workers, coppersmiths, anc 
machine-workers, and as new classes arose, like the'electrica 
engineers, these could each have been endowed with s 
sufficient measure of Home Rule, and admitted as separate 
sections to the federal union. This federal union might then 
have combined in a wider and looser federation, for specified 
purposes, with the United Society of Boilermakers, the 
yiendly Society of Ironfounders, the Associated Shipwrights’ 
Society, aud the other organisations interested in the great 
industry of iron steamship building and equipping.' 

11 practical precept emerges from our consideration of 
all these forms of association. It is a fundamental condi- 
tion of stable and successful federal action that the dec^ree 
of union between the oonstituent bodies shmild correspond 
STictly with the degree of their unity of interest. This will 

L society ^ 1897) a subj«t of keen debate in 
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be most easily recognised on the financial, side. We have 
already more than once adverted to the fact that a scale 
of contributions and benefits, which would suit the require- 
ments of one class, might be entirely out of the reach of 
other sections, whose co-operation was nevertheless indis- 
pensable for effective common action. But this is not all. 
We have to deal, not only with classes differing in the 
amounl of their respective incomes, but also with wide 
divergences between the ways in which the several classes 
need to lay out their incomes. The amount -levied by the 
federal body for th6 common purse must therefore not only 
be strictly limited to the cost of the services in which all 
the constituent bodies have an Wdentical interest, but must 
also not exceed, in any case, the amount which the poorest 
section finds it advantageous to expend on these services. 

But our precept has a more subtle • application to the 
aims and' policy of the federal body, and to the manner in 
which its decisions are arrived at. The permanence of the 
federation will be seriously menaced if it pursues any course 
of action which, though beneficial to the majority of its 
constituent bodies, is injurious to any one among them. 
The constituent bodies came together, at the outset, for 
the promotion of purposes desired, not merely by a 
majority, but by all of them ; and it is a violatipn of the 
implied contract between them to use the federal force, 
towards the creation of which all have contributed, in a 
manner inimical to any one of them. This means that, 
where the interests diverge, any federal decision must be 
essentially the i'esult of consultation between the representa- 
tives of the several sections, with a view of discovering the 
“ greatest common measure.” -These issues must, therefore, 
never be decided merely by counting votes. So long as the 
questions dealt fdth affect all the constituents in approxi- 
mately the same manner, mere differences of opinion as to 
projects or methods may safely be decided by a majority 
vote. If the results are, in fact, ad^'^antageous, the dis- 
approval of the minority will quickly evaporate ; if, on the 
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other hand, the results prove to be disadvantageous, the 
dissentients will themselves become the dominant force. In 
either case no permanent cleavage is caused. But if the 
difference of opinion between the majority and the minority 
arises from a real divergence of sectional interests, and is 
therefore fortified by the event, any attempt on the part of 
the majority to force its will on the minority will, in a 
voluntary federation, lead to secession. 

Thus, we are led insensibly to a whole theory of pro- 
portional representation'' in federal constitutions. In a homo- 
geneous association, where no important divergence of actual 
interest can exist, the supreme governing authority can safely 
be elected, and fundamental# issues can safely be decided, by 
mere counting of heads. Such an association will naturally 
adopt a representative system based on universal suffrage 
and equal electoral districts. But when in any federal body 
we have a combination of sections of unequal 'numerical 
strength, having different interests, decisions cannot safely 
be left to representatives elected or voting according to the 
numerical membership of the constituent bodies. For this, 
in effect, would often mean giving a decisive voice to the 
members of the largest section, or to those of the two or 
three larger sections, without the smaller sections having any 
effective vpting influence on the result. Any such arrange- 
ment seldom fails to produce cleavage and eventual secession, 
as the members of the dominant sections naturally vote for 
their own interest. It is therefore preferable, as a means of 
securing the permanence of the federation, that the represen- 
tation of the constituent bodies should not be exactly propor- 
tionate to their respective memberships. The representative 
system of a federation should, in fact, like its finances, vary 
with the degree to which the interests of the constituent 
bodies are really identical. Wherever interests are divergent, 
the scale must at any rate be so arranged that no one con- 
stituent, however large, can outvote the remainder; and, 
indeed, so that no two or three of the larger constituents 
could, by mutual agreement, swamp all their colleagues. If 
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for instancej it is proposed to federate all the national unions 
in the engineering trade, it would be unwise for the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers to claim proportional represen- 
tation for its 87,000 members, mainly fitters and turners, 
as compared with the 1 0,000 pattern-makers, smiths, and 
machine -workers divided among three sectional societies. 
And when a federation includes a large number of very 
different constituents, and exists for common purposes so 
limited as to bear only a small proportion to the particular 
interests of the several sections, it may be desirable frankly 
to give up all idea of representation according to member- 
ship, and to accord to each constituent an equal voice. 
Hence the founders of the Federation of the Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trades exercised, in our opinion, a wise 
discretion when they accorded to the 9000 members of the 
Operative Plumbers’ Society exactly the same representation 
and voting power as is enjoyed by the 41,000 members of 
the United Society of Boilermakers, or by the 49,000 members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters. A federal body 
of this kind, formed only for certain definite purposes, and 
composed of unions with distinct and sometimes divergent 
interests, stands at the opposite end of the scale from the 
homogeneous “ amalgamated ” society. The representatives 
of the constituent bodies meet for the composing ef mutual 
differences and the discovery of common interests. They 
resemble, in fact, ambassadors who convey the desires of their 
respective sovereign states, contribute their special,knowIedge 
to the common council, but are unable to promise obedience 
to the federal decision, unless it commends itself as a suit- 
able compromise, or carries with it the weight of an almost 
unanimous consensus of opiniorr.^ 

The problem of finding a stable unit of government and 
of determining tfie relation between superior and subordinate 
authorities seems, therefore, to be in a fair way of solution 

1 We revert to_ these considerations when, in describing the Trade Union 
inachinery for political action, we come to deal with such federations as the 

Trade Union Congress and the local Trades Councils. 
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in the Trade Union world. With the ever - increasing 
mobility of labor and extension of industry, the local trade 
club has had to give place to a combination of national 
extent. So long as the craft or occupation is fairly uniform 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, the geographical 
boundaries of the autonomous state must, in the Trade 
Union world, ultimately coincide with those of the^ nation 
itself. We have seen, too, how inevitably the growth of 
national Trade Unions involves, for strategic, and what may 
be calledl military reasons, the reduction of local autonomy 
to a minimum, and the complete centralisation of all financial, 
and therefore of all executive government at the national 
headquarters. This tendency is strengthened by economic 
considerations which we shall develop in a subsequent 
chapter. If the Trade Union is to have any success in 
its main function of improving the circumstances of its 
mernbeis employment, it must build up a dyke of “a uniform 
minimum of conditions for identical work throughout the 
kingdom. This uniformity of conditions, or, indeed, any 
industrial influence whatsoever, implies a certain uniformity 
and consistency of trade policy, which is only rendered 
possible by centralisation of administration. So far, our 
conclusions lead, it would seem, to the absolute simplicity 
of one all-embracing centralised autocracy. But, in the 
Trade Union world, the problem of harmonising local ad- 
ministration and central control, which for a moment we 
seemed hajppily to have goj: rid of, comes back in an even 
more intractable form. The very aim of uniformitv of con- 
ditions, the very fact* that uniformity of Irade policy is 
indispensable to efficiency, makes it almost impossible to 
combine in a single organisation, with a common purse, a 
common executive, and a common staff of salaried officials, 
men of widely different occupations and “"grades of skill 
wide y different Standards of Life and industrial needs, or 
widely different numerical strengths and strategic oppor- 
tunities. A Trade Union is essentially an organisation for 
securing certain concrete and definite advantages for all its 
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/ '1^ which differ from trade to trade' 

according to its technical processes, its economic position, 
and, it may be, the geographical situation in which it is 
carried on. Hence all the attempts at General Unions'' 
have, in our view, been inevitably foredoomed to failure. 
The hundreds of thousands of the working class who joined 
the^'Grand National Consolidated Trades Union" in 1833-34 
came together, it is true, on a common basis of human brother- 
hood, and with a common faith in the need for a radical 
reconstruction of society. But instead of inaugurating a 
“ New Moral World," either by precept or by political revolu- 
tion, they found themselves as a Trade Union, fighting the 
employers in the Lancashire c«tton mills to get shorter 
hours of labor, in the Leeds cloth trade to obtain definite 
piecework rates, in the London building trade to do away 
with piecework altogether, in Liverpool to abolish the sub- 
contractor,* in the hosiery trade to escape from truck and 
deductions. Each trade, in short, translated human brother- 
hood " into the remedying of its own particular technical 
grievance, and the central executive was quite unable to 
check the accuracy of the translation. The whole history 
of Trade Unionism confirms the inference that a Trade 
Union, formed as it is, for the distinct purpose of obtaining 
concrete and definite material improvements in the conditions 
of its members' employment, cannot, in its simplest form, 
safely extend beyond the area within which those identical 
improvements are shared by all its members— cannot spread, 
that is to say, beyond the boundaries of a single occupa- 
tion. But the discovery of this simpJ.e unit of government 
does not exhaust the problem. Whilst the differences 
between the sections render eomplete amalgamation im- 
practicable, their identity in other interests makes some bond 
of union imper^ftive. The most efficient form of Trade 
Union organisation is therefore one in which the several 
sections can be united for the purposes that they have in 
common, to the extent to which identity of interest prevails, 
and no further, whilst at the same time each section preserves 
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complete autonomy wherever its interests or purposes diverge 
from those of its allies. But this is only another form of 
the difficult political problem of the relation of supreme to 
subordinate authorities. Whilst the student of political 
democracy has been grappling with the question of how to 
distribute administration between central and local author- 
ities, the unlettered statesmen of the Trade Union world 
have had to decide the still more difficult issue of how to 
distribute power between general and sectional industrial 
combinations^ both of national extent. The solution has 
been found in a series of widening and cross-cutting federa- 
tions, each of which combines, to the extent only of its own 
particular objects, those organisations which are conscious 
of their identity of purpose. Instead of a simple form of 
democratic organisation we get, therefore, one of extreme 
complexity. Where the difficulties of the problem have 
been rightly apprehended, and the whole industry has been 
organised on what may be called a single plane, the result 
may be, as in the case of the Cotton Operatives, a complex 
but harmoniously working democratic machine of remarkable 
efficiency and stability. Where, on the other hand, the 
industry has been organised on incompatible bases, as among 
the Engineers, we find a complicated tangle of relationships 
producing rivalry and antagonism, in which effective common 
action, even for such purposes as are common to all sections, 
becomes almost impossible. 

Trade ^ Union organisation, if it is to reach its highest 
possible efficiency, must therefore assume a federal form. 
Instead of a supreme •central government, delegating parts 
of its power to subordinate local authorities, we may expect 
to see the Trade Union worid developing into an elaborate 
series of federations, among which it will be difficult to 
decide where the sovereignty really resides. Where the 
several sections closely resemble each other in their cir- 
cumstances and needs, where their common purposes are 
relatively numerous and important, and where, as a result, 
individual secession and subsequent isolation would be 
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dangerous, the federal tie will be strong, and the federal 
government will, in effect, become the supreme authority. 
At the other end of the scale will stand those federations, 
little more than opportunities for consultation, in which 
the contracting parties retain each a real autonomy, and 
use the federal executive as a convenient, but strictly 
subordinate machinery for securing those limited purposes 
that tliey have in common. And we have ventured to 
suggest, as an interesting corollary, that the basis of re- 
presentation should, in all these constitutions," vary accord- 
ing to the character of the bond of union, representation 
proportionate to membership being perfectly applicable only 
to a homogeneous organisation, and decreasing in suitability 
with every degree of dissimilarity between the constituent 
bodies. Where the sectional interests are not only distinct, 
but may, in certain cases, be even antagonistic, as, for 
instance, iti industries subject to demarcation disputes, rule 
by majority vote must be frankly abandoned, and the repre- 
sentatives of societies widely differing in numerical strength 
must, under penalty of common failure, consent to meet 
on equal terms, to discover, by consultation, how best to 
conciliate the interests of all. 
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** The chief object of our society is to elevate the social 
position of our members,” is the comprehensive truism by 
which the ordinary Trade Union* defines its function. This 
simple assertion, of what we may term corporate self-help,” 
is, in many of the older unions, embellished by rhetorical 
appeals to the brotherhood of man, and realistic descriptions 
of the precarious position of the weekly wage-earners. Thus 
the “ main principle ” that actuated the “ originators ” of the 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders “ was that of systematic 
organisation, and the desire of forming a bond of brotherhood 
and sympathy throughout the trade, in order that those who, 
by honest labor, obtained a livelihood in this particular 
branch of industry might, in their combined capacity, more 
successfully compete against the undue and unfair, encroach- 
ments of capital than could possibly be the case by any 
number of workmen when acting individually.” ^ ‘‘ We are 

willing to admit,” observe the founders of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, that whilst in constant employment 
our members may be able to obtain the necessaries, and 
perhaps some of the luxuries of life. . . . Notwithstanding 
all this, there is a fear always prominent on the mind of him 
who thinks of the future that it may not continue, that to- 
morrow may see* him out of employment, his nicely-arranged 

^ Joules of the Friendly Iro 7 imoulde?'d [now Ironfounders'] Society, mstitziied 
for the purpose of mutual relief in cases of old age, sickness, and infirmity , and 
for the burial of their dead: ‘‘Made at Bolton, 19th June 1S09. Allowed 
at Quarter Sessions, I9tb July iSo9» (Bolton, 1S09) ; see edition of iSoi, 
preface. 
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matters for domestic comfort overthrown, and his hopes of 
being able, in a few years, by constant attention and frugality, 
to occupy a more permanent position, proved only to be a 
dream. How much is contained in that word continuance, 
and how necessary to make it a leading principle of our 
association ! ” ^ 

But these descriptions of the ultimate objects of working- 
class organisation afford us little clue to the actual operation 
of Trade Unionism. The Trade Unionists of our own 
generation are more explicit. With dry and ungrammatical 
precision the great modern unions give as their “ Objects ” 
long strings of specific proposals, in which are incidentally 
revealed, with perfect frankness, the means relied upon to 
achieve these ends. The Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Cotton-spinners “ is formed to secure to all its members 
the fair reward of their labor ; to provide for the settlement 
in a conciliatory manner of disputes between employer and 
employed, so that a cessation of work may be avoided ; the 
enforcement of the Factory Acts or other legislative enact- 
ments for the protection of labor; to afford pecuniary 
assistance to any member who may be victimised or without 
employment in consequence of a dispute or lock-out or when 
disabled by accident.” ^ The Miners’ Federation of Great 
pitain declares that its objects of association “ are to take 
into consideration the question of trade and wages, and to 
protect miners generally ; to seek to secure mining legislation 
affecting alj miners connected with this Federation ; to call 
conferences to deal with questions affecting miners, both of a 
trade, wage, and legislative character ; to seek and obtain an 
eight hours’ day from bank to bank in all mines for all 
persons working underground ; to deal with and watch all 
inquests upon persons killed in the mines where more 
than three persons are killed by any one accident ; to seek 

* original Rules arid Regulations of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 

(London, 1851), made at Birmingham, Septeinber 1850. ^ ^ 

of Of erative Cotton-sfinners (Man 



to obtain compensation where more than three persons are 
injured or killed in any one accident, in all cases where 
counties, federations, or districts have to appeal, or are 
appealed against, from decisions in the lower courts.” ^ The 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives (established 
1874) declares that “The objects of the union are: the 
establishment of a central fund for the protection of members 
and advancement of wages ; the establishment of healthy and 
proper workshops, the employers to find room, grindery, 
fixtures, fire, and gas, free of charge ; the establishment, as 
far as practicable, of a uniform rate of wages for the same 
class of work throughout the union ; to abolish sweaters and 
control the system of apprentices ; to reduce the hours of 
labor; to assist members who are compelled to travel in 
search of employment ; the introduction of Industrial Co- 
operation in our trade ; the use of all legitimate means for 
the moral, social, educational, and political advancement of 
its members ; also to make provision for the union 
represented by a Parliamentary Agent ; to raise funds for the 
mutual support of its members in time of sickness, and for 
the burial of deceased members and their wives ; to establish 
a system of inter-communication with the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives of other countries.” ^ Finally, we may cite the 
most prominent and successful of the so-called “ n^v unions,” 
formed in the great uprising of 1889. The rules of the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General Laborers state 
that “ The objects of the union ^re to shorten the hours of 
labor, to obtain a legal eight hours’ working day or forty-eight 
hours’ week ; to abolish, wherever possible, overtime and Sun- 
day labor, and where this is not possible, to obtain payment 
at a higher rate ; to abolish piecework ; to raise wages, and 
where women do the same work as men, to obtain for them 
the same wages *as paid the men; to enforce the provisions 
of the Truck Acts in their entirety ; to abolish the present 
system of contracts and agreements between employers and 

^ Miners' Federation of Gi'eat Britain — Rnles (Openshaw, 1S93). 

2 Rules of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives (Leicester, 1892), 
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employed ; to settle all labor disputes by amicable agree- 
ment whenever possible ; to obtain equality of employers and 
employed before the law ; to obtain legislation for the better- 
ing of the lives of the working class ; to secure the return of 
members of the union to vestries, school boards, boards of 
guardians, municipal bodies, and to Parliament, provided such 
candidates are pledged to the collective ownership of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange ; to set aside 
annually a maximum sum of £200, to be used solely for the 
purpose of helping to return and maintain members on public 
representative bodies ; to assist similar organisations having 
the same objects as herein stated.” ^ 

We must, however, ndt look to the formal rules or 
rhetorical preambles for a scientific or complete account of 
Trade Union action. Drafted originally by enthusiastic 
pioneers, copied and recopied by successive revising com- 
mittees, the printed constitutions of working-class associa- 
tions represent rather the aspirations than the everyday 
action of the members. More trustworthy data may be 
obtained from a scrutiny of the cash accounts, or from a 
close study of the voluminous internal literature of the 
unions — the monthly, quarterly, and yearly reports of the 
central executives, the frequent official circulars on particular 
questions, mnd the elaborate verbatim notes of conferences 
and joint committees. The printed documents circulated by 
some societies include the diary of their principal trade 
official, detailing his day-by-day negotiation with employers.‘^ 
Other unions publish to their members periodical reports 
from their district delegates stationed in the principal indus- 
trial centres, containing valuable information as to the move- 
ments of trade, graphic accotints of disputes with employers 
or other societies, and appeals for guidance as to the policy to 
be pursued. To the student of sociology ihis literature — 
poured out to the extent of hundreds of volumes annually — 

3 Joules of ike National Union of Gaswor/^ers and General Laborers of Great 
Britain and Irela 7 zd (London, 1894}. 

2 See the extracts printed in the chapter on “The Standard Rate.” 
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is of fascinating interest It affords a graphic picture of the 
actual structure and working of the modern world of manu- 
facturing industry, with its constant changes of process and 
shiftings of trade. It lays bare, more completely than any 
other records known to us, the real nature and action of 
democratic organisation in the Anglo-Saxon race. And, 
what is most relevant to our present purpose, it reveals, with 
all tlie pathos of success and failure, the working of the 
various Trade Union Methods and Regulations with the 
underlying assumptions as to social expediency on which 
they are based. 

But documents, however frank and confidential, are apt to 
distort facts as well as to display them. A heated recrimi- 
nation between a local official and the general secretary, a 
dispute about the wages on a new process, affecting only a 
tiny minority of the members, or a Parliamentary agitation 
for a nevV clause in the Factory Acts will loom large in the 
proceedings of the year, and may seem to represent the bulk 
of the union's activity. Meanwhile, the branches may have 
been engaged in a peaceful but successful maintenance of 
their old-standing Working Rules, or a new regulation may 
silently have become habitual, or an old one silently dropped, 
without this action on the part of the majority of the 
members rising to the surface in any document ivhatsoever, 
public or private. To complete the knowledge yielded by 
documents, the student must watch the men at work, and 
discuss the application of particular regulations with em- 
ployers, managers, and foremen — not omitting the factory 
inspector and the secretary to the Bmployers' i\ssociation — 
he must listen to the objections of the small master and the 
blackleg ; above all, he must ^attend the inside meetings of 
branches and district committees, where the points at issue 
are discussed hi technical detail with a frank explicitness 
which is untrammelled either by the prejudices of the rank 
and file or the fear of the enemy. 

This combined plan of studying documents and observing 
men is the one that we have, during our six years' in vest i- 
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gation, attempted to follow. In the ensuing chapters we 
endeavor to place before the reader an accurate descrip- 
tion of the Methods and Regulations actually practised by 
British Trade Unionism. We shall see the Trade Unionists, 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century down to the 
present day, enforcing their Regulations by three distinct 
instruments or levers, which we distinguish as the Method 
of Mutual Insurance, the Method of Collective Bargaining, 
and the Method of Legal Enactment From the Methods 
used to enforce the Regulations, we shall pass to the Regu- 
lations themselves. These we shall find grouping themselves, 
notwithstanding an almost infinite variety of technical detail, 
under seven main heads — tiie Standard Rate, the Normal 
Day, Sanitation and Safety, New Processes and Machinery, 
Continuity of Employment, the Entrance into a Trade, 
and the Right to a Trade — all of which we examine in 
separate chapters. This will lead us to the Implications of 
Trade Unionism — certain practical outgrowths and necessary 
consequences of Trade Union policy which I'equire elucida- 
dation. Finally, we shall bring into light the Assumptions 
of Trade Unionism — ^the fundamental prejudices, opinions, or 
judgments lying at the root of Trade Union policy — an 
analysis of which will serve at once to explain and to sum- 
marise the ^various forms of Trade Union action. 

In the course of this comprehensive description of Trade 
Unionism as it is, we shall not abstain from incidentally 
criticising the various Methods and Regulations, and the 
different types of Trade Union policy, in respect of the 
success or failure of Trade Unions to apply them to the facts 
of modern life. But in this part of our book we care- 
fully avoid any discussion as to the effects of Trade Unionism 
upon industry, and, above all, we make no attempt to decide 
whether it has or has not resulted in effectively raising 
wages, or otherwise improving the conditions of employment. 
We venture to think that there can be no useful discussion 
of the economic validity of Trade Unionism until the student 
has first surveyed its actual contents. Our examination of 
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the theory of trade combination— the possibility, by deliberate 
common action, of altering the conditions of employment ; 
the effect of the various Methods and Regulations upon the 
efficiency of production and the distribution of wealth ; and 
the ultimate social expediency of exchanging a system of 
unfettered individual competition for one of collective regula- 
tion — in a word, our judgment upon Trade Unionism as a 
whole— we reserve for the third and final part of this book. 


CHAPTER I 


THE METHOD OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 

In a certain sense it would #not be difficult to regard all the 
activities of Trade Unionism as forms of Mutual Insurance. 
Whether the purpose be the fixing of a list of piecework 
prices, the promotion of a new factory bill, or the defence 
of a member against a prosecution for picketing, we see 
the contributions, subscribed equally in the past by all the 
members, applied in ways which benefit unequally particular 
individuals or particular sections among them, independently 
of the amount which these individuals or sections may them- 
selves have contributed. But this interpretation of insurance 
would cover, not Trade Unionism alone, but practically ever} 
form of qpllective action, including citizenship itself. B) 
the phrase Mutual Insurance,” as one of the Methods of 
Trade Unionism, we understand only the provision of a 
fund by common subscription to insure against casualties ; 
to provide maintenance, that is to say, in cases in which a 
member is deprived of» his livelihood by caifees over which 
neither he nor the union has any control This obviously 
covers the “benevolent” or -friendly society side of Trade 
Unionism, such as the provision of sick pay, accident benefit, 
and superannuation allowance, together with burial money,” 
and such allowances as that made to members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors who are prevented from 
working by the sanitary authorities, owing to the presence 
of infectious disease in their homes. But it includes also 
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what are often termed “ trade ” benefits ; grants for replacing 
tools lost by theft or fire, and ‘‘ out-of-work pay,” from the 
old-fashioned ‘^tramping card” to the modern ‘donation ” 
given when a member loses his employment by the tem- 
porary breakdown of machinery or “ want of pit room,” by 
the bankruptcy of his employer or the stoppage of a mill, 
or merely in consequence of a depression in trade. “ The 
simplest and universal function of trades societies,” it 
was reported in i860, ''is the enabling the workman to 
maintain himself while casually out of employment, or 
travelling in search of it”^ On the other hand, our 
definition excludes all expenditure incurred by the union as 
a consequence of action volunt^wrily undertaken by it, such 
as the cost of trade negotiations, the " victim pay ” accorded 
to members dismissed for agitation, and the maintenance of 
men on strike. These we omit as more properly incidental 
to the Method of Collective Bargaining. We also leave to 
be dealt with under the Method of Legal Enactment the 
provision for the legal aid of members under the Employers^ 
Liability, Truck, or Factory Acts. 

Trade Union Mutual Insurance, thus defined, comprises 
two distinct classes of benefit : " Friendly ” and “ Out of 
Work.” There is an essential difference between the 
insurance against such physical and personal casualties as 
sickness, accident, and old age on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the stoppage of income caused by mere inability to 
obtain employment. 

Friendly Mutual Insurance, in many industries* the oldest 
form of Trade Union activity, has beei> adopted by practically 
every society which has lasted. Here and there, at all times, 
one trade or another has, in.^the first emergence of its 
organisation, preferred to ■ confine its action to Collective 
Bargaining or tt) aim at Legal Enactment.^ But directly 


^ Report of the Natio 7 ial Association for the Promotmi of Social Science an 
Trade Societies and Strikes (London, i860), p. xx. 

2 See for the so-called “New Unionism” of 1889, the History of Trade 
Unionism^ pp. 401, 406. 
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the combination has settled down to everyday life, we find 
it adding one or other of the benefits of insurance, and often 
developing into the most comprehensive Trade Friendly 
Society. For the past hundred years this insurance business 
has been steadily growing, not only in volume, but also in 
deliberateness and regularity. 

In providing friendly benefits the Trade Union comes 
into direct competition with the ordinary friendly society 
and the industrial insurance company. The engineer or 
carpenter who joins his Trade Union might insure against 
sickness, old age, and the expenses of burial, by joining the 
“ Oddfellows ” and the Prudential ” instead. And from 
an actuarial point of view the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers or Carpenters is not for a moment to be com- 
pared with a friendly society of good standing. Unlike the 
registered friendly society, the Trade Union, even if registered, 
does not enter into any legally binding contract " A Trade 
Union cannot be sued ; and the members have individually 
no legal remedy against it. A member who has paid for a 
whole lifetime to the sick and superannuation funds may, at 
any moment, be expelled and forfeit all claim, for reasons 
quite unconnected with his desire for insurance in old age. 
Against the decision of his fellow-members there Is, in no 
case, any^appeal. Moreover, the scale of contributions and 
benefits may at any time be altered, even to the extent of 
abolishing benefits altogether ; and such alterations do, in 
fact, frequently take place, in spite of all the protests of 
minorities* of old members*. And it is no small drawback 
to the security of thee individual member that, in a time of 
trade depression, just when he himself is probably poorest, 
he is invariably required to pay extra levies to meet the 
heavy Out of Work liabilities, on pain of being automatically 
excluded, and thus forfeiting all his insurance. It is a 
further aggravation that in any crisis the Trade Union, 
unlike the friendly society, regards the punctual discharge of 
its sick and superannuation liabilities as a distinctly secondary 
consideration. The paramount requisite of an organisation 
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professing to provide against sickness and old age is abso- 
lute security that the accumulated funds will be reserved 
exclusively to meet the growing liabilities. But in a Trade 
Union there is no guarantee that any of its funds will be 
reserved for this purpose. During a long spell of trade 
depression the whole accumulated balance may be spent in 
maintaining the members out of work. An extensive strike 
may, at* any time, drain the society absolutely dry. The 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons, for instance, 
has, during its sixty years’ existence, twice been reduced 
to absolute beggary, in 1841 by a prolonged strike, and in 
1879 by the severe depression in trade. A still older and 
richer union, the Friendly Society»of Ironfounders, not only 
spent every penny of its funds in 1879, but borrowed many 
• thousands of pounds from its members’ individual savings to 
meet the most pressing of its liabilities.^ This “ hole in the 
stocking” is not mended by any nominal allocation of a 
certain part of the income, or a specific share of the funds, 
to the sick or superannuation liabilities. No Trade Union 
ever dreams of putting any part of its funds legally or 
effectively out of the control of its members for the time 
being ; and when a time of stress comes, the nominal alloca- 
tion offers no obstacle to the “ borrowing ” of some or all 
the ear-marked balance for current purposes. Trad§ Union- 
ists, in short, subscribe their money primarily for the main- 
tenance or improvement of their wages or other conditions 
of employment : only after this o^ect has been secured do 
they expect or desire any sick or other friendly benefits, and 
their rules proceed always on the a«sumption that such 
benefits are payable only if and when there is a surplus in 
hand. ,, 

This entire want of legal or financial security has 
hitherto prevented actuaries from giving serious considera- 
tion to the problems of Trade Union insurance.® The 

^ History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 157, 3 S 4 * ' r 

* This lack of knowledge and absence of serious study has not prevented 
leading actuaries from denouncing stable and well-managed Trade Unions as 
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consequence is that the Trade Union scales of contributions 
and benefits do not rest on any actuarial basts, and represent, 
at best, the empirical guess-work of the members. Scarcely 
any attempt has yet been made to collect the data necessary 

financially unsound, even on their friendly society side, and inevitably destined to 
early bankruptcy. Before the Royal Commission of 1S67-6S, for instance, two 
of the principal actuaries demonstrated that both the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters were insolvent to the 
extent of many hundreds of thousands of pounds, and that they were necessarily 
doomed to collapse. In spite of the patent falsification of these prophecies, and 
the continued growth in wealth of the great unions, similar denunciations and 
predictions are still repeated by actuarial authorities ignorant of their own 
ignorance. 

A Trade Union differs fundamentally from a friendly society or insurance 
company, which undertakes to provide definite payments for a specified premium. 
A Trade Union is not only freest any time to revise, or even suspend, its 
benefits ; it can, and habitually does, increase its income by levies. Thus, 
whilst the nominal contribution of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers is a 
shilling per w^eek, the actual amount received from the members during the ten 
years 1886-95 averaged, for the whole period, one shilling and twopence halfpenny 
per week [Eighth Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent on Trade Unions ^ 
C. 8232, 1896, p. 404), and the rules expressly provide that “ when the funds 
are reduced to per member the contributions shall be increased by such sum 
per week as will sustain the funds at not less than that amount ’’ (Rule XXV. of 
edition of 1896, p, 12 1). A society with such a rule can obviously never 
become insolvent so long as it retains any members, and chooses to meet its 
engagements. 

But there is another and no less important difference in actuarial position 
between a Trade Union and a friendly society. A frieiidly society is rightly 
deemed unsound if the contributions paid by the members when young do not 
enable a fund to be accumulated to meet the greatly increased liabilities for sick- 
ness, superannuation, and burial as they grow older. A society may have cash in 
hand, and yet be steering into bankruptcy, if the average age of its members is 
increasing, or might presently (by a stoppage of recruiting) be found to he 
increasing. This rapid increase of liabilities with advancing age constitutes what 
insurance experts denounce as “j;he vice of assessmentism — the fallacious 
assumption that the year’s payments can safely be met by the year’s levies on the 
members for the time bein^. But where membership r;. universal, the average 
age, and therefore the liabilities, do not, and cannot, increase. If sick-pay, 
superannuation, and burial were provided by the State for all citizens, the number 
of cases year by year would, from an actuarial point of view, remain constant, or 
would be affected only by the slow and gradual changes in national health. A 
single trade is, in this respect, in much the same position as the nation, and when 
a Trade Union habitually includes all the operatives in iti industry the percentage 
of benefit cases is remarkably uniform. Moreover, even in less universal organ- 
isations, where the motives for joining are very largely unconnected with 
friendly benefits, and there is no competing union, the result is practically the 
same. As a matter of fact, the average age of the members of w'ell-established 
Trade Unions, so far as this can be ascertained, remains remarkably stable, and 
seems to increase only with the general improvement in sanitation. 
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for a more precise computation ; and even such elementary 
facts as the average age of the members, or the special 
death rate or sickness rate of the occupation, are often 
unknown. There is no graduation of contributions accord- 
ing to age, practically no attempt at medical selection of can- 
didates for membership, and a complete uncertainty as to 
what interest will be received on investments, or whether the 
funds 'mil be invested at interest at all. In short, the Trade 
Union, considered merely as a friendly society, does not 
profess to afford its members any legal security or certain 
guarantee against destitution in sickness or old age. Its 
promises of superannuation allowances, and even of sick pay, 
are, in reality, conditional on th^re being money left over 
after providing for other purposes. ‘‘ The right ” [of members 
to] “any benefit,” wrote Daniel Guile, in 1869, in the name 
of the Ironfounders’ Executive, “ only exists as long as the 
Society ha*s power to pay it. Any determination of the 
exact amount of return a member may rightly expect for a 
particular amount of contribution rests upon averages of a 
nature far too abstruse to be entered upon here, and for 
which, indeed, even the groundwork is wanting.” ^ In face 
of this lack of security, and absence of actuarial basis, it 
seems at first sight surprising that union after union should 
add to its purely trade functions the business of an^ ordinary 
friendly society. But, as Professor Beesly remarked in 1867, 

“ it is much more economical to depend upon one society 
combining all benefits, than to contribute to a friendly 
society for sick and funeral benefits, and to a union for tool 
and accident benefit and trade purposes.” ^ Whether or not 
the ordinary artisan appreciates the economy effected by 
“ concentration of management •and consequent lessening of 
working expenses,” he at any rate realises that it is less 
irksome to pay t 5 one club than to several. But this hardly 
explains the persistent advocacy of sick pay and superannua- 

^ Monthly Report of the Friendly Society of Ironfozmders, October 1869. 

^ E. S. Beesly, The Aznalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (London, 
1867), p. 4. 
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tion allowance by experienced Trade Union officials, muttons 

belief in the advantage of developing the friendly 

side of Trade Unionism rests frankly on the advent 

aid it brings to working-class organisation. The ffi^ssaiy 

club side serves, in the first place, as a potent attract estineci to 

hesitating recruits. To the young man just “ out two 

time ” the prospect of securing support in sickness, 

employment is a greater inducement to join the un^ necessarily 

regularly to keep up his contributions, than the 

advantages to be gained by the trade combinatof their own 

helps,” says Mr. George Howell, ‘'to bind the n 
, , , , • t ^ insurance 

the union when possibly other considerations mcified premium. 

pose to diminish the zeal^of the Trade Union! suspend, its 
, „ 1 levies. Thus, 

Simple. ' Engineers is a ' 

Moreover, when, as is usually the case, the w‘ during the ten 
bution goes into a common fund, the society 
tage of an additional financial reserve, which can then the funds 
support of its trade policy in time of need, and repfa^^^'^^ 
opportunity permits. Such great Trade Friendly Societies 
as the Boilermakers*, Engineers*, Stonemasons*, and Iron- 
founders* have, as we have seen, never hesitated to deplete 
their balances in order to enable their members to withstand 
encroachments on their Standard of Life. Thus, the addition 
of friencUy society benefits, bringing, as it does, greatly 
increased contributions, enables the Trade Union to roll 
up an imposing reserve fund, which, even if not actually 
drawn upon, is found to be^an effective “ moral influence ** in 
negotiations with employers. 

We see, therefore, that the friendly society element 
supplies to Trade Unionism both adventitious attractions 
and an adventitious support. But this is not all. In a 
strong and well-organised union, the existence of important 
friendly benefits may become a powerfuf instrument for 
maintaining discipline among the members, and for enforcing 
upon all the decisions of the majority. If expulsion carries 
with it the loss of valuable prospective benefits, such, for 

* Trade Unionism^ New and Old, by George Howell (London, 1892), p. I02, 
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for a stance, as siiperannuation, it becomes a penalty of great 
facts verity. Similarly, when secession involves the abandon- 
death^nt of all share in a considerable accumulated balance, a 
unknfinch momentarily discontented with some decision of the 
ing to jority thinks twice before it breaks off in a pet to set up 
didate.an independent society. Thus the addition of friendly 
what iiefits has been, on the whole, a great consolidating force 
funds v 0 fa( 3 e Unionism, We can, therefore, quite understand 
Union, thoroughgoing opponents of trade combinations have, 
profess t(he associated employers who came before the Royal 
guarantee ission in 1867, vehemently denounced the combination 
promises oe and friendly society as illegitimate and dangerous.^ 
are, in reab ndly benefits have yet aix)ther advantage from the 
after provid view of the Trade Union ofiScial. To the permanent 
* to] “ any b( officer of a great union, with his time fully occupied 
of the Iron iaily routine, it is no small gain that sick pay and 
Society b.^nuation allowance exercise a great effect in “ keeping 
exact ^ll^bers quiet.” This was perceived, as early as 1867, 

friend of the great Amalgamated Societies, the 
'"'^Ndw Unionism” of that time. “The importance of the 
principle [of providing all the usual benefits offered by 
friendly societies] will be best understood,” observes Professor 
Beesly, “by looking at the character and working of the 

^ ** The combination of trade with benefit purposes was astutely conceived 
with a view to increase the strength of trade organisations. The benefit element 
was firsc to decoy, and then to control. The lure of prospective benefits having 

attracted members, the dread of confiscation was to enforce obedience.’’ Trade 

Unio 7 iism,\yj Stirling (Glasgow, 1869), p. 43. 

There is absolutely no warrant for the accusal ion— stili often repeated— that 
the use of all the Trad’e Union funds for strike purposes when the members so 
; decide, amounts, morally if not legally, to malversation. The Chief Registrar of 

Friendly Societies, questioned on this very point by the Royal Commission on 
Labor, emphatically upheld the Trade Union practice. “ The primary object of 
the Trade Union,’ said Mr. Brabrook, “is protection of trade, and all the rest 
IS merely subsidiary. . . The great bulk of members of Trade Unions know 
perfectly well that the^ will not get the benefit in sickness if their money has 
been previously spent in trade purposes, and they are perfectly willing it should 
be so spent if emergency or necessity arises ” (Questions 1561-3). Mr. T. M. 
Ludlow, who preceded him in office, entirely confirmed this view. To hvpothe- 
ruin funds for benefit purposes, he added, might be to the 

- K I therefore to the ruin of the men who had contri- 

buted those funds ” (Questions 1783-8). 
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old-fashioned unions in which it is not adopted. The men 
combine purely for ‘trade purposes.' The subscription is 
insignificant, sometimes only a penny a week. The members 
probably belong to the Oddfellows or Foresters for the 
benefit purposes ; and their financial tie to their union being 
so weak, they join it or leave it with equal carelessness, 
Nevertheless, small as the subscription is, a fund will in 
course of time be accumulated. There is nothing to do with 
this fund. There it is, eating its head off, so to speak. The 
men become * impatient to use it ; so a demand is made on 
the employers, irrespective perhaps of the circumstances of 
the trade. A strike follows. The members live on their 
fund for a few weeks, and when it is exhausted they give in. 
Such societies may be called Strike Societies, for they exist 
for nothing else." ^ “A trade society without friendly 
benefits," Mr, John Burnett has frequentty declared, “ is 
like a standing army. It is a constant menace i:o peace.” 
And thus we find the employers of this generation abandon- 
ing the criticisms of their predecessors in 1867, and reserving 
their bitterest denunciations for the purely trade society. 

With regard to the other branch of their Mutual Insurance 
business, the Trade Unions occupy a unique position. How- 
ever imperfectly Trade Unions may discharge the function of 
providing- maintenance for their members when out of work, 
they undertake here a service which must, in their absence, 
remain unperformed. No other organisation, whether com- 
mercial or philanthropic, has yet come forward to protect 
the wage-earner against the destitution arising from lack of 
employment.® Experience seems to indicate that Out of 

^ E. S. Beesly, The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Jahzers, p. 3 
(London, 1867). - 

2 Certain experiments have been made since 1894 at Berne, Basle, and St. Gall 
(Switzerland) ; at Cologne (Germany) ; and at Bologna (Italy), in the direction 
of municipal insurance against unemployment, either volantaiy or compulsory. 
An account of these experiments, which do not appear to have been very 
successful, will be found in the Rapport sur la Question du Chdmage, published 
by the French Government, Conseil Superieur du Travail (Paris, 1S96, 39S pp.) j 
and Circulars 2 and 5 (Series B) of the Musee Social, Paris, containing an 
elaborate biWiography ; to which we can add Charles Raaijmakers, Verzekering 
tegen Werkloosheid (Amsterdam, 1895). 
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Work pay cannot be properly administered except by bodies 
of men belonging to the same trade and working in the 
same establishments. Therefore it is not remarkable that 
Trade Unions should give most of their attention to the 
administration of their Out of Work benefits. We find, in 
fact, that although funeral benefit is almost universal, and 
accident allowance very widely adopted, these, like insurance 
of tools, make up in the aggregate a very small proportion 
of the total expenditure. And though sick pay and super- 
annuation stand for appreciable sums, it is Out of Work 
benefit which takes the most important place in the Mutual 
Insurance business, its limits being extended in many instances, 
whilst others are cut down.^ To a middle-class body it 
would seem natural to give a kind of preferential lien on 
the funds, to insure the continuance of the weekly allowances 
to the sick and superannuated members already on the books. 
A Trade Union not only refrains from taking this course, 
but actually gives a preference, in effect, to its Out of Work 
payments, usually continuing them at the full rate, even 
when its funds are being rapidly exhausted, until it has 
parted with its last penny. The secret of this bias does 
not lie altogether in the immense difference in permanence 
between middle class and working class employment. The 
main object of the individual member may be tp provide 
against the personal distress which would otherwise be caused 
to himself and his family by the stoppage of his weekly 
income. But the object of the^ union, from the collective 
point of view, is to prevent him from accepting emplo 3 ^ment, 
under stress of starvation, on terms which, in the common 
judgment of the trade, would be injurious to its interests. 
This has been recognised from the earliest times as a leading 

^ Thus, the RuUs^and Regulations of the Operatim Bleachers^ Finislm^s^ and 
Dyers' Association (Bolton, 1S91) provide (Rule 24), under the head of sick pay, 
only for a case not met by the mere friendly society. “Should any member, 
having his family afflicted with smallpox or other infectious disease and as a 
consequence be temporarily discharged from following his employment, such 
member shall be entitled to the ordinary out of work pay. Biit if such member 
hecome afflicted himself his pay shall ceased’ 
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object of Out of Work pay. Already, in 1741. it was 
remarked that the woolcombers “support one another, 
insomuch that they are become one society throughout the 
kingdom. And that they may keep up their p-, ‘ 

Idleness rather than labor, if any one 


to encourage- 
of their club is out 
of work, they give him a ticket and money to seek for work 
at the next town where a box-club is, where he. is also 
subsisted, suffered to live a certain time with them, and used 
as before ; by which means he can travel the kingdom round, 
be caressed at each club, and not spend a farthing of his 
own or strike one stroke of work. This has been imitated 
by the weavers also, though not carried through the kingdom, 
but confined to the places where they w^ork.” ^ 

We find the economic result of this tramping system 
exercising the minds of the Assistant Poor Law^ Commissioners 
of 1834. A ieatherdresser “belongs to an incorporated or 
combined trade ; the directors of this Combination issue 
tickets to the members. These tickets are renewed from 
time to time. The holder of one goes from place to place, 
but must not take the same road more than once in six 
months. With these intervals he is again and again 
assisted. . . . This ticket is available in every part of the 
United Kingdom where a club or lodge of the trade is 
established. The individual in question might have had 
work at £ i per week, but he refused to take it, or indeed 
30s. per week ; nothing under £2 would satisfy him ; and 
when pressed for reasons to account for his refusing such 
offers — when asked whether it would not be better to get 
£ I per week than to" trust to casual sources of support, he 

^ A Short Essay upon Trade in General^ by a Lover of his Country (London, 
1741), quoted in the History of the Worsted Manufacture in E7igland, by John 
James (London, 1857). How the employers felt the independence thus o-iven to 
the workers may be inferred from the following advertitement in the Leicester 
Herald, of June 1792 :-^»To Master Woolcombers. The Journeymen Wool- 
combers m Kendal have left their work, and illegally combined to raise their wa-es 
which are a ready equal to what is paid to the Trade in any part of the Kingdom : 
they have also granted blanks, or certificates, to E. Hewitson, apprentice to Mr. 
P<^ley; T. Parkinson, to Mr. Barton; and W, Wilkinson, to Mr. Strutt, who 
wunout such blanks or certificates must have remained >j 
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replied that he should not like tO' be * turned black ' (query — 
‘ returned black which would be the case if he worked under 
price.” ^ 

Gradually the Trade Unions themselves make clear the 
real object of this system of mutual insurance. In 1844 
the Spring Knife Grinders^ Protection Society of Sheffield 
declare^that the “ object to be accomplished is to grant relief 
to air its members that are out of work; that none may 
have the painful necessity of applying for relief from the 
parish, comply with the unreasonable demands of our 
employers or their servants^ ^ The Flint Glass Makers 
express the same idea. ‘‘ Our wages depend on the supply 
of labor in the market ; our interest is therefore to restrict 
that supply, reduce the surplus, mahe our unemployed com- 
fortable^ without fear for the morrow — accomplish this, ajid we 
have a command over the surplus of our labor, and we need 
fear no unjust employer! ^ Four years later the Delegate 
Meeting of the Amalgamated Engineers resolved to extend 
by nine weeks the period during which a member was allowed 
to receive continuously the Out of Work allowance. It was 
successfully argued that “when bad trade did arrive ... it 
brought with it the absolute necessity of a continuous dona- 
tion ; for men, who were unemployed for so long a time as 
to run through their donation altogether, would be ct)mpelled 
either to seek parish relief, or take situations on terms injurious 
to the trade. In the event of their doing the latter, the 
Society would exercise but little control over them if it 
did not entitle them to some benefit. For the protection of 
the trade, then, it was stated to be absolutely necessary to make 
the donation continuous, so that the members of the Society 
should be able to resist the inducement of acting contrary to 
the general rules of a District! ^ Finally, we may cite the 

Report of Poor Law Commission of 1834 ; Appendix, p. 900 a. 

^ 2 Manuscript Rtiles of the Spring Knife Grinders'^ Protection Society ofShefReld 

m old account book, dated 1844. 

3 Flint Glass Mahers^ Magazine, opening editorial, No. i, Sept. 1850. 

^ Minnies of the Second Delegate Meeting of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, p. 38 (London, 1854). The Constitution and Rules of the Associated 
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case of the Associated Shipwrights’ Society, which has only 
within recent years systematically adopted regular Out of 
■ Work payments.- The argument, used by the general 
secretary at the Delegate Meeting in 1885? which finally 
decided the matter, was as follows : “ It is utterly impossible,” 
Mr. Wilkie told his members, to secure trade protection 
when a third or a half of your trade are walking abput idle 
and starving. And unless members of the trade were pre- 
pared to buy up, more or less, its surplus labor in the market, 
it never coulfi have the actual trade protection desired.” ^ 
This historical explanation of the underlying object of 
the Out of Work benefit is borne out by the actual practice 
of to-day. Whilst all the^ members of a Trade Union are 
enjoined to do their utmost to find situations for their unem- 
ployed brethren, and whilst these are forbidden, under severe 
penalty, to “refuse work when offered,” yet this is always 
subject to a fundamental condition, so obvious to the Trade 
Union mind as to need no explicit statement in the rules. 
A member is not only permitted to refuse job after job 
if these are offered to him below the “ Standard Rate ” of 
remuneration, or otherwise in contravention of the norma! 
terms : he is absolutely forbidden to accept work on any 
but the conditions satisfactory to his branch. The visitor 
at a bramch meeting of the Engineers or Carpenters will 
hear members, in receipt of Out of Work pay, report to the 
branch that they have been offered situations on such and 
such terms, and ask whether it is considered right that they 
should accept them. The branch will di^uss the question 

r - ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

Ironmoulders of Scotland {Glasgow, 1S92) explicitly recognise the use of ihe 
Out of Work Benefit as a means of maintaining their standard of wages. Any 
member leaving for want of work . . . shall be paid idle benefit . . , bin, 
if leaving on own accord, he shall have no claim to benefit. The fdimse 
‘want of work^ shall refer to all kinds of dismissal without fault of the nuanlie? 
— slackness^ zmderpayment^ resistmg a reduction of wages ^ or unjust if aide a/ 

ill-treatment from employer or fo 7 'eman, . . . ‘Own accord’ sliail mean all kintis 
of dismissal for irregularity, absence without leave except from illness, in- 
sobriety, and captious or voluntary dismissal.’* (Rule 30, sec. 4.) 

1 Address of General Secretafy at Delegate Meetmg of Associakd Skipwrigkis 
Societyj 1S85. 
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from the point of view of the probable effect on the Standard 
Rate ; and whilst they may permit a maimed or aged member 
to accept five shillings a week less than the normal wage of 
the district, they will prefer to keep a fully competent and 
able-bodied man “on donation,” rather than sanction any 
departure from the Common Rule.’' 

Here we are outside the domain of actuarial science. 
Even if it should prove possible to reduce to an arithmetical 
scale of contributions and benefits the loss of income caused 
by mere slackness of trade, it must always be out of the ques- 
tion to determine what rate of Out of Work benefit can safely 
be awarded in return for a given subscription, if the accept- 
ance of employment depends 014 the policy of the society 
with regard to its Standard Rate. Such a condition takes 
us out of the category of insurance as provisionally defined 
above. As understood and administered by all Trade Unions, 
the Out of Work benefit is not valued exclusively, or even 
mainly, for its protection of the individual against casualties. 
Jn the mind of the thoughtful or experienced Trade Unionist 
Its most important function is to protect the Standard Rate 
of wages and other normal conditions of employment from 
being ‘eaten away,” in bad times, by the competition of 
members driven by necessity to accept the employers’ terms. 

The reader will now understand why this Muti^al Insur- 
ance must be regarded, not as the end or object, but as one 
of the Methods of Trade Unionism. At first sight nothing 
cou d appear more simple than the mutual provision of 
support in order^ to enable a man to seek work ‘elsewhere, 
and not be under an absolute compulsion to accept whatever 
terms an employer may offer. In its economic effect upon 
the labor market it seems no naore than would result from 
the existence of individual savings in a savings bank. But 

J^u/^s to he observed by the members of the Bury and District Tatse 

Society (Bury, 1888) provide (p. yfthat “if 
for and 1 /‘‘X make application for a situation or be sLt 

, has been paid before he shal 

stopped” ^ his pay 
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Trade Unions, as Fleeming Jenkin pointed out, are far more 
potent in this respect than any savings bank, “ because they 
enable the community of workmen to acquire wealth. . . . 
The individual workman knows that his reserve fund will be 
nearly useless unless his neighbour has a reserve fund also. 
If each workman in a strike trusted to his own funds only, 
the poorer ones must give in first ; and these would secure 
work, while the richer, after spending a part of their ’reserve, 
would find themselves supplanted by tlie poorer competitors, 
and the sacrifice made uselessly. A combined reserve fund 
gives great power by insuring that all suffer alike. The 
Trade Union, therefore, has a permanent action in raising 
wages, because it enables, men to accumulate a common 
fund, with which they can sustain their resolution not to work 
unless they obtain such pay as will give increased comfort.’’ ^ 
If this collective reserve fund coexists with a common 
understanding as to the terms without which no member 
will accept employment, it is obvious that we have a deliberate 
and conscious use of Mutual Insurance, not to relieve indi- 
vidual distress, but to enforce a Trade Union Regulation. 

The Method of Mutual Insurance is pursued, more or 
less consciously, by every union that gives benefits at all. 
Until Collective Bargaining was permitted by the emplo>’ers, 
and before Legal Enactment was within the workmen’s reach, 
Mutual Insurance was the only method by which Trade 
Unionists could lawfully attain their end. Hence its high 
favor with the group of astute officials who led the woilr- 
men between 1845 and 1875. Dunning, in fact, expressly 
gives it as the main method of Trade Unfoni.sm. “ Singly 
the employer can stand out longer in the bargain than The 
journeyman ; and as he who can stand out longest in the 
bargain will be sure to command his own termsrthe work- 
men combine to put themselves on something like an equalih' 
in the bargain for the sale of their labor with their craploj'cr. 
This is the rationale of trade societies. . . . The object in- 

T , . vf the Laws of Supply and Ljtiin inS '* hr M ..n.-n 

Jenkin, in S^u&s (Edinburgh, 1870), pp. 18^4? ^ ^ 
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tended IS carried out by providing a fund for the support of 
its members when out of employ, for a certain number of 
weeks in the year. This is the usual and regtdar way in 
which the labor of the members of a trade society is protected^ 
that the man's present necessities may not compel him to 
take less than the wages which the demand and supply of 
labor in the trade have previously adjusted."^ 

The same view was expressed by William Allan, the 
first secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

We are very little engaged in regulating " rates of wages, he 
told the Royal Commission in 1867, ‘‘they regulate them- 
selves, if I may use the expression. If a member believed," 
he continued, “that he was nol getting a proper rate of 
wages, the society would encourage him in objecting, that is 
to say, would pay him his benefit while out of employment 
. . . The man would go to the branch to which he belonged, 
and would* there state that he was only receiving a certain 
rate of wages ; if he wished to leave his employment he 
would ask the question whether under the circumstances he 
would be entitled to what we call donation, that is Out of 
Work Benefit, if he left the situation ; and in all probability 
the society would say, you can leave and we will pay you 
the benefit. Or they might say, we believe you are getting 
as much as you ought to expect.” ^ , 

In some small and highly organised trades of skilled 
handicraftsmen, this method of enforcing Trade Union 
regulations by Mutual Insurance has tacitly elaborated into 
an effective weaj^on, not only of defence, but also of aggres- 
sion. We may instance the Spanish *and Morocco Leather 
Finishers' Society, a small but powerful union, practically 
CO -extensive with the craft, which has not for fifty years 

^ T. J. Dunning, Wrades Unions a 7 td Strikes : their Philosophy and Intention 
(London, iS6o), p. lo. See also Dunning’s articles on “ Wages of Labour and 
Trade Societies,” in the second, third, and fourth numbers of the Bookbinders^ 
Trade Cireular ; History of Trade Hiionism, p. 179. 

2 Pirst Report of the Co?nmissio 7 iers appointed to eftrjuire into the Orga^iisation 
mid Rules of Trades Unions and other Associations (London, 1867). Evidence of 
W. Allan, Questions 7S7-7S9. 
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ordered a formal strike, or in any way overtly ^Vintcrvened 
between employer and employed/’ Nevertheless, it has 
known how to enforce a detailed uniform price-list in every 
centre, new or old, in which the trade is carried on ; it has 
maintained this piece-work list practically imaltered for fifty 
years, notwithstanding many improvements in processes ; it 
has, consequently, kept up its members’ earnings to certainly 
more than £2 per week ; and it has successfully enforced a 
rigid limitation of apprentices, there being nowhere more 
than one to* seven journeymen. Yet no overt collective 
movement is ever made. If any employer refuses to conform 
to the regulations, even in the slightest degree, the members 
leave him one by one, and neceive Out of Work benefit, which 
may continue for thirty-nine weeks.^ It is usually found, we 
are told, that an employer remedies any grievance after he 
has had to put up with a new man every week or two for a 
few months. In 1845 the Old Smiths’ Society, which had 
suffered severely between 1S27 and 1844 from nunierous 
small strikes, removed from their rules all provision for these 
pitched battles with their employers, in favor of this more 
silent form of pressure. The preamble to the rules, drawn up 
by the Delegate Meeting of 1845, adds, ^‘Disputes . . * can 
only be settled by friendly consultations between both master 
and man, ^imbued with the spirit of mutually imparting facts, 
with a view to render assistance to each other ; if this, in con- 
nection with the efforts of mutual and disinterested friends, 
cannot be accomplished, we say then let men and masters 
part ; offer no opposition ; the men, however great or small 
their number, to be supplied with means of existence until 
they obtain other situations of work from the funds of the 
society ; and the employers to obtain other men as best they 
may ; and we contend that this unassuming quiet plan of 
operations is, according to its number of Members, accom- 
plishing, and will continue to accomplish, infinitely more real 
good to the trade in all its ramifications, at a minimiiin 

^ Rtdes to he observed by the Members of the Leeds Friend y Soa'dy of Sla-nsh 
(Leeds, 1879). 
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expense to its members, than any other plan of operation by 
any other society.” ^ The same position was aimed at by 
the Flint Glass Makers in 1850, when their magazine was 
advocating the use of this nameless weapon which we have 
christened, for our own convenience, the ‘‘ Strike in Detail.” 
“ As man after man leaves, . . . then it is that the proud 
and haughty spirit of the oppressor is brought down, and he 
feels th*e power he cannot see.” ^ 

This application of mutual insurance may be made the 
method of enforcing any Common Rule whatsoever ; and a 
very eifective instrument it is. An employer whose workmen 
leave him one by one, after due notice, may find little diffi- 
culty in filling their places. But® if the new-comers, after a 
brief stay, one by one give notice that they, too, will leave, 
he is f)Iaced in a serious difficulty. He cannot close his 
doors and appeal for support to his fellow-employers, as 
there is no strike, and no refusal on the part of the Trade 
Unionists to accept his terms. Nevertheless, his constant 
inability to retain any workman for more than a week or 
two, may easily become so harassing that he will be forced 
to inquire carefully in what respect his employment falls 
below the standard of the trade, and to conform to it. The 
Trade Union, on the other hand, runs no risk of retaliation, 
and, as only a few men are on the books at any pne time, 
incurs the minimum of expense. As a deliberate Trade 
Union policy, the Strike in Detail depends upon the extent 
to which the union has secured the adhesion of all the com- 
petent men in the trade, and upon their capacity for 
persistent and self-restrained pursuit mf a common end. It 
could, accordingly, never become the sole method of any but 
a small, wealthy, and closely hnit society ; but in such a 
society it may easily, in its coercive effect on the employer, 
surpass even an ?\ct of Parliament itself. 

^ Report on Trade Societies’ Rules by Mr. (now the Rt. Hon.) G. Shaw 
Lefevre in Social Science Association’s Report on Trades Societies and Strikes 
(London, i860). 

^ Flhii Glass Makers^ Magazhie^ July 1850. 
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The Strike in Detail is only a more deliberate and 
self-conscious application of the method of maintaining the 
standard of life by Mutual Insurance customary among all 
Trade Unionists. It is impossible to draw any logical dis- 
tinction between the action of the little union of Leather 
Finishers and that of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
as explained by William Allan and T. J. Dunning, oi;indced 
any union which maintains a member in idleness rather than 
allow him to accept work' “ contrary to the interests of the 
trade.” The 'persistent adhesion of Trade Unionists to the 
Out of Work benefit, and their secondary adoption of what 
we have called the friendly society business, appear as a 
perfectly consistent, homogeneous policy the moment the 
true Trade Union point of view is caught. Any provision 
which secures the members of the trade against destitution 
prevents an employer taking advantage of their necessities? 
Not Out of Work benefit alone, but also sick pay/grants to 
replace tools or property lost or burnt, burial money for wife 
or child, and especially accident benefit and superannuation 
allowance, all serve to enforce the claim of the workman “ to 
be dealt with as an intelligent being, and not merely as a 
bale of goods or article of merchandise. This?’ em,pliaticaliy 
declares the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, “ is, then, the 
main anc3^ central pillar of our organisation. Around it are 
clustered those monetary benefits that are stated above, and 
it is from this grand standpoint those benefits must all be 
estimated for from this point onty it is at all possible to 
come to a right and fair conclusion as to th|ir real value to, 
individual members”^* 

1 We may cite a curious small case among the Curriers. Tlie Lomlf Ui 
journeymen curriers have always strenuously resisted the employers’ aiivuiuts lu 
make them take out shoe hides at an average weight, instead of weighing each 
one separately. In 1854 certain members represented to the union tliat rhe-ir 
employer had taken advantage of the slackness of work iif the winter seahic: u? 
try to enforce this practice upon them ; and that if the union would mahe then* 
each a loan, they could dispense with sending in their bills to their enK.'h>ycr \o.v 
that week, which would have a good effect as demonstrating their power 
out. The union readily agreed to lend each man a pound'on cotulition that lie 
drew no wages that week. MS. Minute Book, 1854. 

■ 2 Preface to,. jRuks to be observed bjf the Members of ike Friemify 0/ 
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Mutual Insurance, even when considered purely as a 
Method of Trade Unionism, is by no means beyond criticism. 
The lack of legal or financial security of the friendly benefits 
may be worth tolerating by a wage-earner for the sake of the 
trade as a whole; but it is none the less an evil on that 
account And even the successful Strike in Detail of the 
Leather Finishers has grave drawbacks, from its own stand- 
point *No Trade Unionist would deny that the deliber- 
ately concerted Common Rules, to which workmen and 
employers must alike conform, ought to be 'framed after 
consideration, not of the desires of one class alone, but from 
all points of view. The method of Mutual Insurance leaves 
no place for discussion with thi employers. Each party 
makes up its own mind, relies on its power of holding out, 
• and leaves the issue to depend merely on secret endurance. 
Frank and full discussion might have revealed facts previously 
unknown, which would have altered the views of the parties. 
It might have been discovered that some points most keenly 
insisted on by one side were regarded as unimportant by the 
other. The influence of public opinion would have moderated 
the negotiations. These tendencies make, in Collective Bar- 
gaining, for a compromise often representing a real gain to 
both parties. For all this, the Method of Mutual Insurance 
allows no place. It is, therefore, not surprising to .find that 
the most highly developed and successful modern organisa- 
tions make little use of Mutual Insurance as a method of 
industrial regulation. Among the Coalminers and Cotton 
Operatives, who together comprise a fifth of the Trade 
Union world, friendly benefits, and • even Out of Work 
donation, play only the most trifling part. And it is sig- 
nificant that the United Society of Boilermakers, in many 

Ironfoimders (London^i 1891). It is interesting to find that this use of Mutual 
insurance among workers was elaborately explained and defended in 1S19 by 
the well-known Baptist minister, the Reverend Robert Hall ; see his pamphlets, 
An Appeal to the Public on the Stibject of the Framework Knitters' Fund (Leicester, 
1819), and A Reply to the Principal Objections advanced by Cobbett and others 
against the Framework Knitters' Friendly Relief Society (Leicester, 1821), both 
included in his fVorks (London^ 1832), vol. iii. 
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respects the most successful of the great unions, whilst 
utilising to the full a most elaborate system of Mutual 
Insurance, keeps the provision against unavoidable casualties 
entirely distinct from its trade objects. For all that concerns 
the maintenance and improvement of the conditions of em- 
ployment the Boilermakers, like the Coalminers and the 
Cotton Operatives, resort to one or other of the alternative 
Methods of Trade Unionism, Collective Bargaining, or Legal 
Enactment 


CHAPTER II 


THE METHOD OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

■ © 

The nature of the Method of Collective Bargaining will be 
best understood by a series of examples. 

In unorganised trades the individual workman, applying 
for a job, accepts or refuses the terms offered by the employer, 
without communication with his fellow- workmen, and with- 
out any other consideration than the exigencies of his own 
position. For the sale of his labor he makes, with the 
employer, a strictly individual bargain.^ But if a group of 
workmen concert together, and send representatives to con- 
duct the bargaining on behalf of the whole body, the position 
is at once changed. Instead of the employer making a 
series of separate contracts with isolated individuals* he meets 
with a collective will, and settles, in a single agreement, the 
principles upon which, for the time being, all workmen of a 
particular group, or class, or gr^de, will be engaged. For 
instance, in a cabinet-making shop^ if a new pattern is 
brought out, the men in the shop hold a brief and informal 
meeting to discuss the price at jvhich it can be executed, the 

^ The phrase ‘‘ Individual Bargaining ” is used incidentally by C. Morrison 
in his Essay on the delations between Labour and Capital (London, 1S54), as 
equivalent to “what may be called the commercial principle,” according to which 
“the workman endeavours to sell his labor as dearly and the employer to pur* 
chase it as cheaply as possible ” (p. 9). 

We are not aware of any use of the phrase “Collective Bargaining” before 
that in The Cooperative Movement in Great Britain (London, 1891), p. 217, by 
Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), w^here it is employed in the present sense. 
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rough basis being, whether, taking into account the un- 
familiarity of the work, and the nature of the task, they can 
make no less net wages per hour than they have been 
hitherto earning. The foreman has meanwhile been estimat- 
ing the job in his own way, on much the same basis as the 
men, but probably arriving at a slightly lower figure. The 
men’s representative talks the matter over with the foreman, 
and some compromise is come to, the job standing at that 
price for the whole shop. This process differs from that of 
a series of individual bargains with the separate workmen, in 
that the particular exigencies of each are ruled out of con- 
sideration. If the foreman had dealt privately with each 
man, he might have found* some in such necessity that he 
could have driven them to take the job practically at any 
price rather than be without work for even half a day. 
Others, again, relying on exceptional strength or endurance, 
would have seen their way to make the standard earnings at 
a piecework rate upon which the average worker could not 
even subsist. By the Method of Collective Bargaining the 
foreman is prevented from takinp- advanf-^j crp> f-lTPt 
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workmen in other firms might be virtually at the masters' 
mercy owing to bad trade. Directly a Trade Union is 
formed in any town, an attempt is made to exclude from 
influence on the terms, the exigencies of particular employers 
no less than those of particular workmen. Thus in the 
building trades we find the unions of Carpenters, Bricklayers, 
Stonemasons, Plumbers, Plasterers, and sometimes those of 
the Painters, Slaters, and Builders' Laborers obtaining formal 
working rules,” binding on all the employers and work- 
men of the town or district This Collective Bargaining, 
arranged at a conference between the local master builders, 
and the local officials of the national unions, settles, for a 
specified term, the hours of begirIBning and ending work, the 
minimum rate of wages, the payment for overtime, the age 
and number of apprentices to be taken, the arrangements as 
to piecework, the holidays to be allowed, the notice to be 
given by employers or workmen terminating engagements, 
the accommodation to be provided for meals and the safe 
custody of tools, and numerous allowances or extra payments 
for travelling, lodging, “walking time,” “grinding money,” 
etc. These elaborate codes, unalterable except by formal 
notice from the organisations on either side, thus place on a 
uniform footing as regards the hiring of labor the wealthiest 
contractor and the builder on the brink of bankrisptcy, the 
firm crowded with orders and that standing ‘ practically idle. 
On the other hand, the superior workman retains his freedom 
to exact higher rates for his special work, whilst tha employer 
of superior business ability, or technical knowledge, and the firm 
enjoying the best machinery or plant, preserve, it is claimed, 
every fraction of their advantage over their competitors.^ 

i The number of these “working rules” in force in the United Kingdom 
has never been ascertained, but it must be veiy large, there being scarcely any 
town in which one or •other of the building trades has not obtained a formal 
treaty with its employers. Our own collection of these treaties, in the building 
trades alone, numbers several hundreds. Specimens will be found in the Labour 
Gazette of the Board of Trade for November 1894 J G-nd in Le 7 ^ 7 'ade Uftioftispie 
en Angleierre, edited by Paul de Rousiers (Paris, 1897), pp. 68-70. The British 
Library of Political Science, 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, contains these and 
other Trade Union documents. 
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The building trades, in which one town does not, 
obviously compete with another, have hitherto stopped at 
this stage of Collective Bargaining. Where the product of 
different towns goes to the same market, we see, in the best 
organised industries, a still further development. The great 
staple trades of cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving have 
ruled out, not merely the exigencies of particular workmen 
in one mill, or of particular mills in one town, but also those 
of the various towns over which the industries have spread. 
The general level of wages in all the cotton-spinning towns 
is, for instance, settled by the national agreements between 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
and the Master Cotton-spmners’ Association. No employer, 
and no group of workmen, no district association of em- 
ployers, and no “province” of the Trade Union, can propose ‘ 
an advance or accept a special reduction from the estab- 
lished level of earnings. General advances or recfuctions are 
negotiated at long intervals, and with great deliberateness, 
between the national representatives of each party. Thus 
we see ruled out, not merely all personal or local exigencies, 
but also the temporary gluts or contractions of the market, 
whether in the raw material or in the product. i\Il firms 
in a district, and all districts in the industry being, as far as 
possible, ^placed upon an identical footing as to the rate at 
which they obtain human labor, their competition takes, it is 
contended, the form of improving the machinery, getting the 
best and, cheapest raw ipaterial, and obtaining the most 
advantageous market for their wares. ^ 

A similar series of collective agreements exists in some 
other industries. Among the iron-shipbuilders, for instance, 
a gang of platers will bargain, through their first hand, as to 
the exact terms upon which they will undertake a job in the 
building of an iron ship. But the foremsTn cannot offer, or 
the men accept terms which in any way conflict with the 
“district by-laws a detailed code regulating hours, over- 
time, extra allowances, and often also the piecework rates 
for ordinary work, formally agreed to by the district com* 
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mittee of the Trade Union and the local association of 
employers. Moreover, the district by-laws, unalterable for 
a fixed term, exclude the influence of any sudden glut or 
famine in the labor market, or any temporary fluctuation of 
the trade of the port. But this is not all. The district 
by-laws are themselves subject to the formal treaties on such 
matters as apprenticeship and the standard level of wages 
concluded between the United Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron-shipbuilders and the Employers’ Federation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Trades. These treaties, settling 
certain questions tor the whole kingdom, rule out on those 
points the exigencies of particular localities, and place all 
ports upon an equality. Thus tlie collective bargain made 
^ by the group of platers on a particular job in one establish- 
ment of a certain town imports a hierarchy of other collective 
bai gains, concluded by the representatives of the contractino' 
parties^in their gradually widening spheres of action. 

This practice of Collective Bargaining has, in one form 
or another, superseded the old individual contract between 
master and servant over a very large proportion of the 
mdustrial field. “I will pay each workman according to 
his necessity or merit, and deal with no one but my own 
hands, -—once the almost universal answer of employers 

is now seldom heard in any important industry, except in 

out-of-the-way districts, or from exceptionally arbitrary 
masters.^ But h is interesting to notice that Collective 
Bargaining IS neither co-extensive with, nor limited to, 
Irade Union organisation. A few old-standing wealthy 
unions of restricted membership havd sometimes preferred 
as we saw in the last chapter, to attain their ends by the 
Method of Mutual Insurance, i^hilst others, at all periods 
have been formed with the express design of attaining their 

ends by the Method of Legal Enactment. On the other 
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hand, whole sections of the wage-earning class, not included 
in any Trade Union, habitually have their rate of wages and 
often some other conditions of their employment settled by 
Collective Bargaining, We do not here refer merely to such 
cases as the ‘‘shop-bargain,” which we have just described 
The historic strikes of the London building trades in 1859? 
and the Newcastle engineers in 1871, were both conducted 
by committees elected at mass meetings of members of the 
trade, among whom the Trade Unionists formed an insig- 
nificant minority^ In the history of the building and 
engineering trades there are numerous instances of agree- 
ments being concluded, on behalf of a whole district, by 
temporary committees of ^ non - unionists, and where the 
Trade Unions themselves initiate and conduct the negotia- 
tions the agreements arrived at habitually govern in these 
industries, not the members alone, but the great bulk of 
similar workmen in the district. Here and ^ there an 
eccentric employer may choose to depart from the regular 
terms, but the great majority find it more convenient to 
comply with what becomes, in fact, the “ custom of the 
trade.” So thoroughly has the Collective Bargaining been 
recognised in the building trades, that county court judges 
now usually hold that the “working rules” of the district 
are implied as part of the wage- contract, if no express 
stipulation has been made on the points therein dealt with. 
Collective Bargaining thus extends over a much larger 
part of the industrial fiel 4 than Trade Unionism, Precise 
statistics do not exist, but our impressioa is that, in all 
skilled trades, where rrten work in concert, on the employers* 
premises, ninety per cent of the workmen find, either their 
rate of wages or their hour 5 of work, and often many other 
details, predetermined by a collective bargain in which they 
personally have taken no part, but in which their interests 
have been dealt with by representatives of their class. 

But though Collective Bargaining prevails over a much 
larger area than Trade Unionism, it is the Trade Union 

^ History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 210, 299 ; compare pp. 302, 305. 
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alone which can provide the machinery for any but its most 
casual and limited application. Without a Trade Union 
in the industry, it would be almost impossible to get a 
Common Rule extending over a whole district, and hopeless 
to attempt a national agreement. If therefore the collective 
bargain aims at excluding from influence on the bargain, the 
exigencies of particular firms or particular districts, and not 
merely those of particular workmen in a single establishment, 
Trade Union organisation is indispensable. Moreover, it is 
the Trade Union alone which can supply the machinery for 
the automatic interpretation and the peaceful revision of the 
general agreement. To Collective Bargaining, the machinery 
of Trade Unionism may bring, fo fact, both continuity an 
elasticity. 

The development of a definite and differentiated 
machinery for Collective Bargaining in the Trade Union 
world coincides, as might be expected, with its enlargemen 
from the workshop to the whole town, and from the town to 
the whole industry. As soon as a Trade Union properly 
called comes into existence with a president and secretary 
it becomes more and more usual for these officers to act as 
the workmen s representatives in trade negotiations. This is 
the stage in which we find nearly all the single-branched 
unions, such as those of the Sheffield trades, the Dublin 
local societies, the Coopers, Sailmakers, and other small and 
compact bodies of workmen all over the kingdom. Even 
where the growth of a local union into a national society 
has necessitated the appointment of a salaried general 
secretary, giving his_ whole time to his'duties, it is exceptional 
to find him conducting all, or even the bulk of the negotia- 
tions of its members with theif employers. In the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association, for instance, practically 
whole of the Coflective Bargaining is still conducted by the 
branch officials, or by representative workmen specially selected 
as delegates. A further stage is marked by the creation of 
permanent committees, unconcerned with the ordinary branch 
administration , , . . - 
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Thus the bulk of the Collective Bargaining of the members 
■ of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers was, until 1892, 
conducted by the society's district committees, each acting 
for the whole of a local industrial district, in which there 
are often many branches. ■ These negotiators are, like the 
branch officials, men working at their trade, and only spas- 
modically engaged in special business of industrial nego- 
tiation. Even disputes of such national importance as the 
costly and disastrous strikes of the Tyneside engineers of 
1891, were initiated and managed by the local district 
committees and their officials, that is to say, by workmen 
called from the workshop only for the time required by the 
society’s business. Over nfore than one-third of the Trade 
Union world, including such old established and widely 
extended unions as the Friendly Society of Operative Stone- 
masons, the Friendly Society of Ironfounders, and the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, the workmen have not 
developed any more specialised machinery for Collective 
Bargaining than the branch or district committee of men 
working at their trade, meeting representative employers 
when occasion arises. This primitive machinery, although a 
great advance on the “ shop-club, ”*has manifest disadvantages. 
If, as often happens, a personal quarrel or local bitterness is 
at the bottom of the dispute, the prominent local workman 
who represents his fellows can hardly escape its Influence. 
And, apart from personal antagonisms and questions of 
temper, the fact that it is the conditions of his own life that 
are involved does not conduce to that rcombination of 
courage and reasonabfeness most likely to lead to a lasting 
settlement. If the negotiator himself is fortunately placed, 
or would personally be much injured by a strike, he will 
be tempted to acquiesce in conditions not advantageous to 
the whole trade. In the reverse case — perhaps the more 
common — the energetic and active-minded workman, whom 
his fellows choose to represent them, is apt to find, in the 
joy of the fight, a relief from the monotony of manual 
labor. If a strike ensues, it brings to him at any rate the 
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compensation that for a few weeks, or perhaps months, 
he becomes the paid organiser of the union, overwhelmed, 
it is true, with anxious and harassing work, but temporarily 
exchanging a position of passive obedience for one of active 
leadership. 

But, apart altogether from the disturbing influence of the 
“ personal equation,’" it is obvious that the manual workers 
will st^nd at a grave disadvantage if they do not command 
the services of an expert negotiator. Unfortunately for his 
interests, the workman has an inveterate belief in what he 
calls a “ practical man ” — that is, one who is actually working 
at the trade concerned. He does not see that negotiation 
is in itself a craft, in which a n^an must have had a special 
training before he can be considered a ‘‘ practical ” man for 
* the business in hand. The proper adjustment of the rate 
of remuneration in a given establishment requires, to begin 
with, a wide range of industrial and economic knowledge. 
Unless the workman’s negotiator is accurately acquainted 
with the rates and precise conditions prevailing in other 
establishments and in other districts, he will be unable to 
criticise the statements which will be made by the employer, 
and incapable of advising his own clients w^hether their 
demand is a reasonable one. Without some knowledge of 
the economic conditions of the industry, the state of trade, 
the number of orders in hand or to be expected, and the 
condition of the labor market, his judgment of the opportune- 
ness or strategic advantage of the men’s demand will be of 
no value. The^ mechanic kept* working for fifty or sixty 
hours a week at one narrow process in a single establishment 
would be an extraordinary genius if he could acquire this 
information. Nor would a knowledge of the facts alone 
suffice. The best kit of tools will not make a man a good 
carpenter withoitt that training in their use which experience 
alone can give. The quick apprehension and mental agility 
which make up the greater part of the art of using facts are 
not fostered by days spent in physical toil. Finally, the 
perfect negotiator, like the perfect carpenter, attains his 
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expertness only by incessant practice of liis art. FI ere again, 
the workman is at a special disability compared with the 
captain of industry. The making of bargains and agree- 
ments, which occupies only an infinitesimal fraction of a 
workman's life and thought, makes up the daily routine of 
the commercial man. 

These considerations have slowly overcome the work- 
man’s objections, and have, in the most powerful '^unions, 
together comprising over a third of the aggregate member- 
ship, caused the bulk of the Collective Bargaining to be 
gradually transferred from the non-commissioned officers to 
the salaried civil service of the movement Especially in 
the piecework trades has tlje amateur negotiator most clearly 
demonstrated his inefficiency. When the workman’s re- 
muneration depends on a combination of many different and 
constantly changing factors — the novelty of the pattern, the 
character of the material, the variations in the machinery, 
the speed of the engine — success in bargaining demands, in 
addition to all the other qualifications, a special aptitude for 
quickly seizing the net result of pi'oposed changes in one or 
more of the factors. It is in the piecework trades therefore 
that we find the machinery for Collective Bargaining in its 
most highly developed form. The great staple industries of 
cotton, coal, and\iron, together with boot and shoe-making, 
and the hosiery and lace trades, have especially developed 
elaborate and complicated organisations for Collective Bar- 
gaining which have excited the admiration of economic 
students all over the wmrld.* 

We must ^ here plunge into a maze' of complicated 
technical detail relating to these industries, each of whicli 
has developed its machinery; for Collective Bargaining in its 
own way, and we despair of making the reader understand 
either our exposition or our criticism unless he will keep 
constantly in mind one fundamental distinction, wdiich is all- 
important. This vital distinction is between the making of 
a new bargain, and the interpreting of the terms of an 
existing one. Where the machinery for Collective Bargaining 
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has broken down, we usually discover that this distinction 
has not been made ; and it is only where this fundamental 
distinction has been clearly maintained that the machinery 
works without friction or ill-feeling. Let us consider first 
the interpretation of an existing bargain. Directly a general 
agreement or formal treaty has been concluded in any trade 
between the general body of employers, on the one hand, 
and th^ general body of workmen on the other, there arises 
a practically incessant series of disputes as to the applica- 
tion of the agreement to particular cases. Thus, as we shall 
see, the highly elaborate and precisely detailed lists of the 
English Cotton-spinners do not prevent, in one or other of 
the thousands of mills to whigh they apply, the almost 
daily occurrence of a difference of opinion between employer 
and operative as to the wages due. Similarly the unanimous 
agreement of a “ uniform statement in the boot and shoe 
trade leaves open endless questions as to the classification of 
the ever-changing patterns called for by the fashion of each 
season. The determination of the “ county average ” of the 
Northumberland or Durham coalminer leaves it still to be 
determined what tonnage rate should be fixed for any 
particular seam, in order that the workmen may earn the 
normal wage. The point at issue in these cases is not the 
amount per week which the workmen in any particular 
establishment should be permitted to earn — for tliat has, in 
principle, already been settled — but the rate at which, under 
the actual conditions of that establishment, and the class of 
goods in question, the piecework' price must be cdmputcd in 
order that the average earnings of a particular section of 
workmen shall amount to no more and no less than the 
agreed standard. This, it will be seen, is exclusively an 
issue of fact, in which both the desires and the tactical 
strength of th(^ parties directly concerned must be entirely 
eliminated. For conciliation, compromise, and balancing of 
expediencies, there is absolutely no room. On the other 
hand, it is indispensable that the ascertainment of facts 
should attain an almost scientific precision. Moreover, the 
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settlement should be automatic, ' rapid, and inexpensiva 
The ideal machinery for this class of cases would, in fact, 
be a peripatetic calculating-machine, endowed with a high 
degree of technical knowledge, which could accurately 
register all the factors concerned, and unerringly grind out 
the arithmetical result 

When we come to the settlement of the terms upon 
which a new general agreement should be entered liito, an 
entirely different set of considerations is involved. Whether 
the general level of wages in the trade should be raised or 
lowered by 10 per cent ; whether the number of boys to 
be engaged by any one employer should be restricted, and if 
so, by what scale ; whether the hours of labor should be 
reduced, and overtime regulated or prohibited, — are not 
problems which could be solved by even the most perfect 
calculating-machine. Here nothing has been decided, or 
accepted in advance by both parties, and the fullest possible 
play is left for the arts of diplomacy. In so far as the issue 
is left to Collective Bargaining there is not even any question 
of principle involved. The workmen are frankly striving to 
get for themselves the best terms that can permanently be 
exacted from the employers. The employers, on the other 
hand, are endeavouring, in accordance with business prin- 
ciples, to buy their labor in the cheapest market. The issue is 
a trial of strength between the parties. Open warfare — the 
stoppage of the industry — is costly and even disastrous to 
both sides. But though neither party desires war, there is 
always th*e alternative of*' fighting out the issue. The 
resources and tactical strength of each side must accordingly 
exercise a potent influence on the deliberations. The pleni- 
potentiaries must higgle and cast about to find acceptable 
alternatives, seeking, like ambassadors m international con- 
ference, not to ascertain what are the facts, nor yet what 
is the just decision according to some ethical standard or 
view of social expediency, but to find a common basis which 
each side can bring itself to agree to, rather than go to v’ar. 
Finally, however wise may be the decision come to, the 
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acceptance and carrying out of the collective bargain 
ultimately arrived at, depends upon the extent to which the 
negotiators express the feelings and command the confidence 
of the whole class affected. All these considerations must 
be taken carefully into account in the formation of successful 
machinery for Collective Bargaining. 

The most obvious form of permanent machinery for 
CoIIectit'e Bargaining is a joint committee, consisting of 
equal numbers of representatives of the employers and work- 
men respectively. This may almost be called the “ orthodox ” 
panacea of industrial philanthropists. For over thirty years, 
since the experiments of Sir Rupert Kettle and Mr. Mun- 
della, employers and workmen ha,^ been persistently urged 
to adopt the form of a board of arbitration and concilia- 
• tion,” consisting of representatives of each side, and with or 
without an impartial chairman or an umpire. Such a joint 
committee,* it has been supposed, could thrash out in friendly 
discussion all points in dispute, and arrive at an amicable 
understanding. In intractable cases, the umpire’s decision 
would cut the Gordian knot. Readers of the History of 
Trade Unionism will remember how eagerly this idea was 
taken up by the organised workmen in certain great 
industries, and how, in coalmining and iron and steel in 
particular, it has since enjoyed the favor both of employers 
and employed. We need not stop to describe all the cases 
in which this form of machinery has, from time to time, been 
adopted. We shall best understand its operation by con- 
sidering a couple of leading instances, the “ joint Boards ” of 
the boot and shoe trade, and the “ joiat committees ” of the 
Northumberland and Durham coalminers. 

The great machine industryi of boot and shoe-making 
has been provided, for some years past, with a formal and 
elaborate constitMtion, mutually agreed to by employers and 
employed, and expressly designed “to prevent a strike or 
lock-out, and to secure the reference of all trade disputes to 
arbitration.” ^ The machinery for Collective Bargaining thus 

1 Rules for the P 7 'evcntion of Strikes and Lockouts^ etc.^ i6th August 1S92, 
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established puts into concrete form all the aspirations of 
enthusiastic advocates of industrial peace/' We have first 
a local board of conciliation and arbitration" in every 
important centre of the trade. To this board, formed of 
an equal number of elected representatives of the local 
employers and the local Trade Unionists, must be referred 
“every question, or aspect of a question, affecting the 
relations of employers and workmen individually^ or col- 
lectively." If the board cannot agree, the question goes 
to an impartial umpire, acceptable to both sides. Issues 
affecting the whole industry were, until 1894, dealt with by 
a national conference of great dignity and importance. 
Nine chosen leaders of thg Federated Associations of Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers of Great Britain met, in the council 
chamber of the Leicester Town Hail, an equal number of " 
elected representatives of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives. These elaborate debates, conducted with 
all the ceremony of a State Txial, were presided over by an 
eminent and universally respected solicitor, sometime mayor 
of the town. If no agreement could be arrived at, the 
conference enjoyed the services, as umpire, of no less an 
authority than Sir Henry (now Lord) James, formerly 
Attorney-General, before whom, sitting as a judge, the issue 
was elaborately reargued by the spokesmen of each side. 
Finally as a means of influencing the public opinion of the 
trade, there were published, not only the precise and 
authoritative decisions of the conference or the umpire, but 
also a verbatim report of all the proceedings.^ 

We can imaging how this elaborate and carefully 
thought out machinery for Collective Bargaining would ha\*c 

appended to Report of Conference^ 1S92. These rules, which are signed by 
three employers and three workmen, on behalf of their respective associations, 
consist of fifteen clauses defining the constitution and n^thod of working both 
of the “Local Board of Conciliation and Arbitration,”" and of the “National 
Conference.” They will be found in the Board of Trade Rej?ort on Slrikos and 
Lockouts of C, 7566 of 1S94, pp. 253-257. 

3 The “transcript of the shorthand writers’ notes” of the Conference of August 
1892, and the subsequent trial before the umpire, forms a volume of 152 pages 
of rich material for the student of industrial organisation. 
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delighted the heart of the enthusiastic believers in “ boards 
of conciliation and arbitration ” Nor need it be contested 
that it has been the means of effecting many peaceful settle- 
ments in the industry. But we do not think that any one 
conversant with the trade, or any student of the voluminous 
reports of the proceedings, will deny that the boards have 
been the cause of endless friction, discontent, and waste of 
energy Smong workmen and employers alike. Scarcely a 
quarter passes without the operatives, in some district or 
another, revolting against their local board; condemning or 
withdrawing their representatives ; and even occasionally 
refusing to obey the award of the umpire.^ The employers 
are, on their side, no better satisfied than the men, and in 
1894 the national conference was brought to an end by the 
• secession of the federated manufacturers, and their resolute 
refusal to submit the issues to arbitration. The result was a 
stoppage in* 1895 of practically the entire industry from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, which was only brought to 
an end by the half-authoritative interference of the Board of 
Trade.^ 

If we examine this general discontent we find it taking 
different forms among the workmen and the employers 
respectively. The operatives complain that, when a general 
agreement has been concluded they cannot get any speedy 
or certain enforcement of it through the local boards. 
Thus, the Bristol representative at the annual delegate 
meeting in 1894, complained bitterly of the dilatory way in 
which his local board acted in its interpretation work. 
Questions ‘riiad been hanging about from six to nine months 
from the board to the umpire. Decisions had been given 
by the umpire on boots after * a delay of eight or nine 

^ The local boards, of which twelve were in existence at the end of 1894, 
date from 1875. Th% Stafford Board was dissolved in 1878, and the Leeds 
Board in 1881. The years 1891-94 saw no fewer than seven dissolutions, and 
the important centres of Stafford, Manchester, and Kingswood still remain without 
boards. The National Conference, established in August 1892, met five times 
in the next three years, the sittings being suspended on the withdrawal of the 
employers in December 1S94. 

^ See the April and May TS95. 
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months. . . . In one case in the factory where he worked a 
boot was sent to the arbitration board, and thence to the 
umpire. The decision arrived at by the latter was in favor 
of the men. There was something like seven shillings each 
due to two or three men on that particular boot. But one 
of them had left the town in the interim, and the result of 
the delay was that he was practically swindled out of the 
seven shillings. New samples had been introduceQ at the 
beginning of the year, and the shoes had been made under 
protest, at a price the employers had quoted, till the end of 
the season. Then, perhaps, when the season was ended, 
they got a decision in their favor, face to face with all the 
difficulties of getting ba#;k the money due to them. 

This continual delay sickened the whole of them in Bristol, 
and although there had not been a ballot taken on the " 
question of arbitration in Bristol, he felt sure there were over 
ninety per cent of the men opposed to it.” i ' 

The Kingswood Local Board broke up in 1894, the 
umpire resigning his post in disgust. Discussion had ’pro- 
ceeded upon a « statement ” for “ light ” boots, and points 
in dispute were submitted to the umpire by the board. The 
bulk of the manufacturers thereupon flatly refused to send 
any samples of the boots in question, and thus made it im- 
possibly for the umpire to decide the cases submitted to him.® 
This produced the greatest possible irritation among the men 
who urpd that, as the employers had failed to submit to the 
Mfipire’s^ award, the operatives’ claim should be adopted. 
•These cases rnight be indefinitely multiplied from all the 
pntres of the industry. But delay is not the only objection 
brought by the operatives against the working of the local 
bopds. When at last themmpire’s decision has been given 
It has often failed to command the assent, and sometimes 
even to secure the obedience of the worktJien. This arises 
we believe, from the class of umpire whom it has been 

.1 ■?/ Edinburgh Conference, May 1S94 (the deloTOte meetinfr rt 

the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operative^ “ ^ ' 

* S/jffe and Leatlier Record, 30th November 1S94. 
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necessary to choose. The questions of interpretation neces- 
sarily turn, not on any general principle, but on extremely 
technical trade details, which are unintelligible to any person 
outside the industry.^ In the absence of any paid pro- 
fessional expert, permanently engaged for precisely this 
work, the umpire has in practice to be chosen from among 
the employers, the board usually agreeing upon a leading 
manufacturer in another district. This reliance on the 
unpaid service of a non-resident increases the delay. But 
what is more important is, that however generally respected 
such an umpire may be, it is inevitable that, \vhen his award 
runs counter to the claim of the operatives, these should 
accuse him of class bias. The akernative of choosing one 
of the officials of the union would, it need hardly be said, be 
equally distasteful to the employers. 

The discontent of the employers is directed chiefly to 
another feature of the organisation. The work of the local 
boards is so laborious and incessant that the great magnates 
of the industry cannot spare time to attend. On questions 
of interpretation, they would be willing to leave the busi- 
ness to their managers or smaller employers. But besides 
questions of interpretation the local board have perpetuall}^ 
brought before them disputes which turn upon the admission of 
what the employers regard as “ new principles.” If lihe local 
board, with the concurrence of its employer-members, decides 
the issue, all the other employers in the district, some of 
whom may be captains of industj*y ” on a huge scale, find 
a new regulation made binding on them in the conduct of 
what they regard as “ their own business.” If on the other 

hand the local board remits such issues — virtually the 

• 

^ Thus the umpire for the Norwich Local Board had to award rates to be 
paid in the following c»ses, remitted from a single meeting, (i) ‘‘A w^oman’s 
5 ths if changed from self-vamp to calf vamp ; (2) a girFs 4ths if changed from 
self-vamp to glace kid vamp ; (3) a woman’s 4th’s ditto ; (4) a giiTs kid button 
levant seal vamp or golosh ; (S) a girl’s glace kid one finger strap ; (6) a woman’s 
kid elastic mock button front shoe sew- round.” The award, wdiich is equally 
unintelligible to the general reader, will be found in the Shoe atid Leather Record 
Annual ioi 1892-93, p. 121. 
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conclusion of new general agreements-— to the national con- 
ference, all the employers in the kingdom find themselves 
in a similar predicament. Moreover, in a publicly conducted 
national conference, formed of equal numbers from each 
party, neither the representative workmen nor the representa- 
tive employers dare concede anything to their opponents, or 
even submit to a compromise. The result is th^t every 
important issue is inevitably remitted by the conference to 
the umpire. Lord James has accordingly found himself in 
the remarkable position of imposing laws upon the entire 
boot and shoe-making industry, prescribing for Instance, not 
only a minimum rate of wages, but also a precise numerical 
limitation of the number 6f boy-learners to be engaged by 
each employer, the conditions under which alone a wholesale 
trader may give work out to sub-contractors, and the extent 
to which employers shall themselves provide workshop 
accommodation, and the date before which such premises 
shall be in use. This, it is obvious, goes beyond Collective 
Bargaining. The awards of Lord James amount, in fact, 
to legislative regulation of the industry, the legislature in 
this case being, not a representative assembly acting on 
behalf of the whole community, but a dictator elected by the 
trade.^ 

It is therefore not surprising to find the employers 
quickly protesting against so drastic and far-reaching 
an arrangement But it was one to which they had ex- 
plicitly and unreservedly^ pledged themselves. They had 
promised, by the rules of the i6th August 1892, that 
“every question or ’'aspect of a question affecting the 
relations of employers ajid zim'kmen individually or collectively 
should in case of disagreenfent be submitted for settlement, '' 
first to the local board, then to the national conference, and 

^ It is a minor grievance of the employers that no distinguished lawyer 
can be found to give the unpaid and laborious service of an umpire, who is not 
also a politician. It is impossible for the employers to avoid the suspicion 
that any politician will be unconsciously biassed in favor of the most numerous 
section of the electors. See the significant c[uotation given in the footnote ar 

p.' 240 . 
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finally, if need be, to the umpire. That this promise was 
not confined to questions of interpretation is made manifest 
oy the express mention in the same document of the settle- 
ment of disputes involving “ new principles.” In the long 
discussion which led up to the signing of the rules, they 
had, in fact, successfully pleaded for adopting “ honestly and 
unreservedly arbitration pure and simple, and for every 
dispute, and under all conditions.” * In their anxiety to 
remove every chance of a stoppage of their industry, they 
had overlooked the fundamental distinction between questions 
of the interpretation of an existing contract and questions 
as to the terms of a new settlement. If they had listened 
to the warning of the able editor ®f their own trade organ 
^ they would not have made this blunder. The very month 
before the conference of 1892 he was urging exactly the 
distinction upon which we insist. “ Employers,” he wrote 
“have never contended that arbitration would settle every 
conceivable kind of dispute between capital and labor. 
But they have contended that where certain established 
principles are already recognised by both sides, the adjustment 
of details can better be settled by arbitration than in any 
other way. . . . It must be obvious that, whatever the 
future may bring, employers could not now prudently allow 
every dispute with their workmen to be settled by,a third 

person. To say nothing of the question of boy labor which 
IS now at issue, a number of others may be mentioned 
regarding which the employer could not consent to surrender 
any portion of his discretion or responsibility.”® The sub- 
sequent events quickly proved that this view of the state 
of mind of the average employer was correct, and that the 
chosen representatives of the Federated Associations of Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers had failed to understand the words 
which they were,* with all solemnity, using. When the 

Au-^st^rTo^ employer. Third day of Conference 

August 1892. The men had wislied to exclude any question of a eeneral redne 

fhlld -tot; 

2 and Leather Record, July 1892. 
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workmen brought up cases of actual disputes tliat had arisen 
about boy labor, machinery, the ^'team system/' and the 
employment of non-unionists, the employers protested that 
they had never meant such questions as these to be discussed 
at all The president had, of course, no alternative , but to 
hold them bound to their explicit agreement, and to overrule 
their protests. After prolonged ill-feeling, the associated 
employers revolted, and withdrew their representatives , from 
the national conference, alleging first of all, that the work- 
men had in some cases ■ refused . to abide by the award of 
the umpire, and further, that the national conference had 
become ‘'a legislative tribunal for the trade 

Thus experience of the^working of the elaborate machinery 
for Collective Bargaining provided in the boot and shoe 
industry has revealed many imperfections. Some of these 
have been avoided in our second example, the conciHatiori 
boards and the joint committees of the Northumberland and 
Durham coalminers. Here we have, to begin with, a clear 
distinction maintained between the machinery for interpreta- 
tion and that for concluding a new agreement. The earnings 
of the miners in both counties are determined ultimately by 
general principles ^ applicable to the whole of each county, 
which are revised at occasional conferences of representative 

1 ManCfesto of Federated Associations of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers of 

Great Britain, 20th December 1894. For documents and exact particulars of 
the dispute which thereupon arose, see Labour Gasebfe, April and ^lay 1S95 j 
also the Shoe and Leather JRecord^ and the Monthly Reports of the National Onion 
of Boot ancl^Shoe Operatives from^October 1894 1895. We have here 

dealt wdth the matter, not on its merits, but only in so far as it illustrates the 
machinery for collective bargaining. The agreement brought about by the Board 
of Trade on 19th April 1S95, which now governs the industiT, expressly excludes 
four specified subjects from discussion by the local boards and makes no provision 
for a national conference. But so far as we understand the document, no dLs- 
tinction is even now made between questions of interpretation and questions as 
to the terms of a new agreement. Both kinds of questions are, as before, to be 
decided where necessary by the umpire. 

2 These general principles include a normal standard wage, with a corre- 
sponding normal tonnage rate, applicable to the whole coimiy. This is called 
the ^‘County Average, a somewhat misleading phrase as the normal rale is not, 
and has long not been, a precise average of the actual earnings of all the 
miners in the county, and is now only a conventional figure up»on which percentages 
of advance or reduction are based. 
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workmen and employers? Neither in Durham nor In 
Northumberland has this board of conciliation anything to 
do with the interpretation of the formal agreement from time 
to time arrived at, or with the incessant labor involved in 
its application. Its meetings, held only at rare intervals, 
command the presence of the greatest coal-owners in the 
county, and of the most influential miners’ leaders specially 
elected Cor the purpose. The board deliberates in private, 
and publishes only its decisions. Resort to the umpire, 
or in Northumberland to the casting vote of the chairman, 
is rare, the usual practice being for a frank interchange 
of views to go on until a basis of agreement can be 
found. On the other hand, all questions of interpretation or 
application are dealt with by another tribunal, which goes 
• on undisturbed even when one or other party has temporarily 
withdrawn its representatives from the board of conciliation. 
In marked^ distinction from the conciliation boai'd, the “joint 
committee” in each county meets frequently, and is engaged 
in incessant work. But this committee is expressly debarred 
from dealing with “such as may be termed county questions, 
or which may affect the general trade,” ^ and is rigidly con- 
fined to the application of the existing general agreement to 
particular mines or seams.® 

^ In Durham this conference is, since February 1895, called Board of 

Conciliation for the Coal Trade.” The rules of that date provide for eighteen 
representatives of each side, with an umpire to be mutually agreed upon, or in 
default nominated by the Board of Trade, In Northumberland, the corresponding 
“ Board of Conciliation ” now consists of fifteen on each side, with an independent 
chairman having a casting vote, to be nominated, in default of agreehient, by the 
Chairman of the Northumberland County Council. The name and constitution 
of these boards are frequently varied in minor details. 

2 Dii 7 'ham Mmer s' Joint Conmiittee Rides^ November 1879. 

3 Owing to the great differences in the ease and facilities with which the coal 
is got in different mines and different seams* of the same mine, it is impossible, 
consistently with uniformity in the rate of payment for the w-hole work clone, to 
apply any identical ton^iage rate throughout the county. When it is found that 
the men in any mine constantly earn per day an amount which departs appreciably 
from the normal (the so-called “ County Average”), the employer or the work- 
men appeal for a readjustment of the tonnage rate in that particular instance. It 
must be counted as a grave defect in the miners’ organisations outside North- 
umberland and Durham that no systematic arrangements exist for this adjust- 
ment of the standard wage to the particular circumstances of each mine or seam, 
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For deliberateness and impartiality this tribunal leaves 
nothing to be desired. The members, all of whom, are ^ 
practically acquainted with the industry, do not directly 
represent either of the parties concerned in any dispute, and 
have no other interest than that of securing uniformity in 
the application of a common agreement. The chief dis- 
advantage of the tribunal is that which we have already 
seen complained of in the local boards of the boot and shoe 
trade. For deciding mere issues of fact, as to the circum- 
stances of a particular seam or pit, a joint committee is 
necessarily a cumbrous, expensive, and dilatory machine. 
Every case involves the journeying to Newcastle of witnesses 
on both sides, and their lamination by all the members of 
the committee. This consumes so much time that cases 
frequently stand in the agenda for several months before 
being reached, a fact w’^hich leads to great dissatisfaction to 
those concerned.^ Moreover, it is often impossible to come 
to any decision without personal inspection of the seam, and 
difficult cases are therefore constantly referred for decision 
to one employer and one workman, with power to choose an 
umpire. This results in a more precise ascertainment of 
facts, but increases the delay and expense. Finally, there is 
in such cases no guarantee that the decisions, arrived at by 
different sets of people, will preserve that exact uniformity 
which it is the special function of the tribunal to enforce. 

Thus, the much-advertised expedient of a single joint 
committee of employers and employed to deal with all 
questions that arise between them, has not proved a wholly 

In Lancashire, Derbyshire/’ and other districts of the Jkliners* Federation, for 
instance, there is no better protection of the standard wage than pit-lists, pre- 
scribing tonnage rates for individual collieries. No machinery exists for ensuring 
uniformity (of the rate of pay for the^amount of work) between these lists, or even 
for revising their rates to meet the changing circumstances of particular scams. 
If a miner finds he is earning a very low amount per day^ ho applies to his lodge 
meeting for permission to leave and receive strike benefit. More or less informal 
negotiations may then be opened with the mine manager, who often fixes a new 
rate, in consultation either with the group of miners themselves, or with tire lodge 
officials, or in some instances with salaried agents of the union. 

1 This is especially the case in Durham, where the number of mines dealt 
with is very large. 
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satisfactory machinery for Collective Bargaining. The ex- 
pediency of having separate machinery for the essentially 
different processes of interpreting an existing agreement and 
concluding a new one is, we think, clearly demonstrated. 
For one of these two processes, the application and inter- 
pretation of an existing agreement, a joint committee is a 
cumbrous and awkward device. A better solution of the 
problem* has been found in the Lancashire cotton trade. 
The cotton operatives, like the Northumberland and Durham 
coalminers, have distinguished, clearly and sharply, between 
the formation of a new general agreement and the applica- 
tion of an existing agreement to particular cases. But they 
have done more than this. Uncortsdously and, as it were, in- 
stinctively, they have felt their way to a form of machinery for 
Collective Bargaining which uses the representative element 
where the representative element is needed, whilst on the 
other hand it employs the professional expert for work at 
which the mere representative would be out of place. 

We will first describe the machinery for the interpreta- 
tion of an existing agreement The factors which enter into 
the piecework rates of the Lancashire cotton operatives are 
so complicated that both the employers and the workpeople 
have long since recognised the necessity of maintaining 
salaried professional experts who devote their whol^ time to 
the service respectively of the employers' association and the 
Trade Union. The earnings of a cotton-spinner, for instance, 
depend upon the complex interaction of such factors as the 
draw " of the mule, the number of its spindles, and the 
speed with which the machinery works. To compute the 
operative's earnings, even with the aid of the elaborate 
printed tables known as the ^*List,” entails no ordinary 
amount of arithmetical facility. But it is especially the 
custom of allowit?g the operative compensation for defective 
material or old-fashioned machinery and the employer a 
corresponding allowance for improvements, which has thrown 
the collective bargaining, as regards interpretation, entirely 
into the hands of professional experts. Thus, if an Oldham 
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operative finds his earnings falling below the current figure, 
either because the raw cotton is inferior or the machinery 
obsolete, or if an employer speeds up his engine or introduces 
improvements, the experts on each side visit the mill, and 
confer together as to the net effect of the change. If the 
deficiency in earnings is considered to be due to imperfection 
in the raw material, or to the old-fashioned character of the 
machinery, the employer is required to add a specified per- 
centage to the normal piecework rate, so that the work- 
man may not suffer. On the other hand, if the employer 
has effected special improvements, by which the product is 
augmented, without increasing the strain on the operative, 
he IS allowed to deduct a corresponding percentage from the 
“ List ” price. ^ The cotton-weavers have what is essentially 
the same machinery for calculating the characteristic technical 
details of their trade. 

The importance and complication of the duties thus 
entrusted to the salaried officials of the cotton-spinners’ and 
cotton-weavers’ unions has led to the adoption of an interest- 
mg^ method of recruiting this branch of the Trade Union 
Civil Service. The Cotton-weavers, in 1861, subjected the 
candidates for the then vacant office of general secretary to 
a competitive examination.^ This practice was adopted by 
the Cottomspinners, and is now the regular way of selecting 
all the officials who are to concern themselves with the 
intricate trade calculations. The branches retain the right of 

I Mr. Xhomas Birtwistle, th» successful candidate on this occasiol was 
^ter over thirty years’ honorable service of his Trade Union, appointed bv S 
dome Secretary an Inspector in the Factory Department, as the only person 
competent to understand and interpret the complicated methods of remunintion 

'wrought up in the Trade Union office has since 
also been appointed a factory inspestor. The successful candidate at the BoFon 
Cotton-spinners’ examination in 1895 was, after two years’ service Trade 
Union Secretaw,_ engaged m a similar capacity by the local Master Conon 

“ the 'first instance of aVrade 

Union official transferring his services from the operatives to the emnlovers and it 
throws an interesting light on the transformation of the “labor i“de?’’?nto hi 

professional accountant. The bulk of the daily work of thl 'IV, t ■ 
officialyn the cotton industry consists, in fact, in securing the uniform obser^a"nll 

l agreement a service which, like that of a legal or medicl r,r^ 
fessional man, could, with equal propriety, be rendered to either clieS ^ 
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nominating the candidates, and the members, acting through 
their Representative Assembly, their right of election. But 
between the day of nomination and that of election all 
the candidates submit to a competitive examination, con- 
ducted by the most experienced officers of the unions. A 
fairly stiff paper is set in the arithmetic and technical cal- 
culations required in the trade, and each candidate writes 
an essay.^ But a prominent part is played by an oral 
examination, in which the examiners assume the part of 
employers, cross-question the candidates one by one on the 
alleged grievances of which they are supposed to have come 
to complain, and do not refrain, in order to test their wits 
and their good temper, from adopting the bullying manners 
of the worst employers. The marks gained by all the candi- 
dates are printed in full detail, the name of the glib-tongued 
• popular leader ” being sometimes followed by the comment 
of “entirel5r wrong” or “not worked” in all his arithmetical 
calculations, and by infinitesimal marks for spelling, writing 
and conduct under cross-examination. The result is usually 
the election of the candidate who has obtained the highest 
marlp, but the Representative Assembly occasionally exercises 
ite discretion in giving a preference to a candidate of known 
character or good service, who has fallen a few marks behind 
tne best examinee.^ 

^ Operative Cotton-spinners’ Provincial Association op 
Bolton and District. 


Offices : 77 St. George’s Road, Bolton. 


Examination Paper for Candidates applying for situcUion of Gen. Sec. of the 
above Assod^Hon^ 

35th January 1895. 

^ Subject I, — Calculations. 

Stretches put up in a week, and the price per loo 

ing par icuC ‘"NulbT 7 ^® ° ^ ‘he follow- 

--—Number of spindles in one mule, 1090. From hours 

minutes for doBna’^ cleaning and accidental stoppages, and one hour and ten 
a ^ ^‘'^ctches in 7 S seconds. 

. taking the stretches as ascertained by the previous question to be each 



/Z— Writin^y Coinpositmi, and SpeUing. 

le an essay on Trade Unions, with special refer 
1 he essays must not exceed about 1 200 words a 


, It IS to this method of selection that we attribute the 
; ■ remarkable success of the officials of the Cotton Trade Unions 
in obtaining the best possible terms for their members. We 
regard it as a great disadvantage to the Trade Union world 
that the system has not hitherto spread to other unions. 
It seems to us to combine the advantages of competitive 
examination and popular selection, and it ensures the union 
against the serious calamity of finding itself saddled %vith an 
incompetent officer. 

This part of the machinery for Collective Bargaining 
among the Cotton Operatives — the meeting of the salaried 
professional experts on each side-deals, as we have said, 
only with questions of intc»-pretation, that Is, the application 

64^1 inches long, how many hanks would the week’s production amount to and 
what pe per 1000 hanks would be required to briJg out the 

he the Standard price paid for producing a certain count of yarn to 

be I2S. 7<3. per 100 lbs., what would the price be after a reduction of 7 q oer 

thTirSLu^^ back the reduced 

4 » Divide .3364502 by .001645. 

5. Extract the square root of 80’s counts to three places of decimals and 

‘"'isrand weft, trast’umed 

forS. multiplied by 3J for weft, a'nd sf 

, cotton is advanced from 4./vths to 4fd. per lb wbat 

the brokers commission on a sale of 1000 bales of 480 lbs. each, at one-cmarier 
selling arore”prSlnd'’tL7thl%^ commission as between 

•Xk “ “ f’ “t!; ‘ *"» » xS d„°s 

a counter pulley i6 inches m*diameter. On the counter shaft is a dnmi -a in .k ^ 
a rim shaft to be laaking 6S0 revolutions per nimufe with 

“ 6.inch tin roller, iSd spinet ’w^arl-s 
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; to particular jobs, or particular processes, of the existing 
general agreements accepted by both sides. When it comes 
to concluding or revising the general agreement itself — a 
matter in which not one firm or operative alone is interested, 
but the whole body of employers and workmen — we find the 
machinery for Collective Bargaining taking the form of a joint 
committee composed of a certain number of representatives 
of each side. Thus the Cotton-spinners, whilst leaving to 
the arbitrament of the secretaries of the district union 
and district employers’ association all questions relating to 
particular mills or particular workmen, revise the details of 
their lists in periodical ‘ conferences in which the leading 
employers of the district coneerna^ arrange the matter with 
the leading trade union officials and representative operatives. 
And when the point at issue is not the alteration of the 
technical details of the list, but a general reduction or advance 
of wages by so much per cent throughout the trade, or a 
general shortening of the working time, we see the matter 

into consideration will be handwriting, spelling, composition, and the clear concise 
marshalling of whatever facts or arguments are adduced. 


///* — Oral Mxaminaiion, 

Each candidate will be examined separately as to his capacity for dealing 
orally with labour disputes. On this point they will have to formulate what 
they consider would be a complaint requiring immediate attention, and the 
examiners will question them, and possibly urge some arguments against the 
views advanced,' ■ 

Candidates \vill be allowed from ten in the forenoon to five in the afternoon 
to complete their examination in the two firsbsubjects, with one hour for dinner. 
Candidates will not be allo^ved to refer to any books or papers. The third 
subject {ora! examination) will not be taken until Sunday, the 27th instant, at 
",1 o'clock. ■ 

Thomas Ashton, 1 ^ 

. JAS. Mawdsley, ] 


Thirteen candidates in all entered for this examination. The examiners 
allowed a maximum of*50 marks for each sum, and 1 00 marks each for writing, 
spelling, composition, and oral examination, making 800 marks the maximum 
attainable. The number of marks obtained by the candidates varied from 195 
to 630. The post was finally given to the second candidate in the list (6ic 
marks), who was an old and esteemed officer of the union, and whose second 
place at the examination was chiefly due to his obtaining lower marks for hand- 
writing than the most successful candidate. 
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discussed between appointed representatives of the whole 
body of the employers, attended by their agents and solicitors 
and the central executive of the Amalgamated Association 

of Operative Cotton-spinners as representing all the district 
unions. 

^ In the case of the English Cotton-spinners the lists of 
prices have^ been so carefully and elaborately worjked out 
that even district conferences are of only occasional occur- 
rence. ^ The general policy of both employers and operatives 
IS against any but rare and moderate variations of the 
standard earnings. Such questions as hours of labor and 
sanitation do not among the Cotton Operatives, for reasons 
that we shall explain in a Subsequent chapter, fall within the 
sphere of the Method of Collective Bargaining. The joint 
conferences of the whole trade take place therefore only in 
momentous crises, and are accompanied by all the solemnity 
an strenuousness of an assembly on whose decision turns 
tile question of peace or war. 

It is interesting to see one of these momentous confer- 
ences at work. The historic all-night sitting which settled 
the great Cotton-spnners’ dispute of 1893, and concluded 

vLidhfr”'^-K 7 k governed the trade, was 

vvhl r Js'^ribed by one of the leading Trade Union officials 

redn f employers had demanded a 

reduction of 10 per cent, whilst the men had urged that it 

woidd be better reduce the nuurber of hourb worked per 
week. TJie stoppage had Jasted no less than twenty wceL 
prachcally every mill in the whole industry being closed’ 
Feeling on both sides had run high, but after frequent 

atZT'n newspaper comment, the points 

neeH narrowed down, and both parties felt the 

need of bringing the struggle to an end. To escape the 

hxed for 3 p.m. at a country mn, to which the whole party 
journeyed together in the same train. ^ ^ 

“On the employers’ side was Mr. A. E. Rayner lookim- 
a le better for his holiday at Bournemouth. With him 
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were some sixteen or seventeen others, amongst whom were 
Mr. Andrew, Mr. John B. Tattersall, and Mr. James Fletcher 
ot Oldham. There was also Mr. John Fletcher, Mr. R S. 
Buckley, and Mr. Smethurst of the Ashton district, who 
took with them Mr. Dixon to keep them in countenance. 
Mr. Sidebottom of Stockport also gave a kind of militaiy 
flavor to his colleagues, whilst Mr. John Mayall of Moseley 
attended to look in and lend some dignity to the occasion, 
in which he was assisted by Mr. W. Tattersall, secretary of 
the federation. On the operatives’ side Mr. Ashton, Mr. 
Mellor, and Mr. Jones did duty for Oldham ; Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Rhodes, and Mr. Carr represented the Ashton district ; whilst 
the general business was attended to by Mr. Mullin, Mr. 
Mawdsley, Mr. Fielding, and some dozen others, whilst Mr. 
p. Holmes, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Buckley had a watch- 
ing brief for the winders and reelers. Perhaps we ought not 
to omit mentioning that the employers had brought with 
them Mr. Hesketh Booth, clerk to the Oldham magistrates 
who was counterbalanced by Mr. Ascroft, another Oldham 
solicitor, who had accompanied the cardroom. hands. 

“ Those whose names we have mentioned, with others 
made up a party of between thirty and forty, and after taking 
a few minutes to straighten themselves up after leaving the 
tram, they settled down to business. Mr. A. E. Rayner was 
unanimously voted to Bie chair. . . . Both sides had prepared 
and got printed a series of proposals, and the employers had 
. . . them printed side by side on the same sheet. . In many 
of them there was nothing to differ about except the word- 
ing, as the idea aimed at was the same in both cases. But 
the clause dealing with the reduction was the first, and in 
their sheets the employers had* left the amount out, whilst 
the operatives had put in 2 ^ per cent. The employers wished 
the discussion on this point to be deferred to the end of the 
meeting, but feeling that unless a settlement could be arrived 
at on this, the whole of the time spent on the other clauses 
would be wasted, the operatives insisted it should be taken 
first. The employers then retired, and after being absent some 
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time, returned and offered to accept a reduction of 3 per 
cent. The operatives then retired, and after a prolonged 
absence, offered to recommend the acceptance of sevenpence 
in the pound.^ Then came an adjournm.ent for tea, and 
further discussion on the same subject followed, which was, 
however, carried on by means of deputations from one section 
to the other, as it was found that much better progress was 
made by this system than by all being together, with its 
concomitant long speeches, which generally came to nothing. 
This point ultimately disposed of in favour of the sevenpence, 
some minor clauses were got through, the next discussion 
being on the arrangement of intervals between the times 
when wages can be disturbed. This discussion brought up 
the time to after ten o’clock, and everybody was tired and 
anxious to be going home. ... But as there seemed to be 
every prospect of being able to ultimately agree, it was con- 
sidered that they should not run the risk of rencierino- the 
meeting useless by separating. In order to give the jaded 
men an opportunity for freshening up, an adjournment for 
half an hour was therefore agreed to, during which cold 
remains of the tea vanished. This, combined with a smoke 
and a stroll in the open air, put everj^body riglrt, and when 
business was resumed it went on swimmingly. There was 
httle said, by the employers over their clause, that union 
operatives must work amicably with non-union men, and 
another affirming that in any proposal to change the rate of 
wages the state of trade for .the three previous years must be 

taken into account When this work was done the 

remaining clauses whicli affirm the desirability of (emplo3'ers 
and operatives) working together for the promotion of 
measures conducive to the gdheral interests of the trade were 
soon gone through, and at nearly four o’clock in the mo’rning 
the jaded disputants rushed off to get a lit!le change of air 
whilst the agreement was being picked out from piles of 
papers and put together in proper form. At this stage a 
little diversion was occasioned by the arrival of a cab con- 

^ Equal to 2,916 per cent 
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taining a reporter of one of the Manchester papers, who, 
aftei hunting all over South-east Lancashire for the meetincr- 
place, had at last found the right spot. This bit of enterprise 
having been rewarded by about six lines of something, he 
rushed off back to catch his paper. Just after five (after 
fourteen hours) the documents were in shape, and the 
requisite signatures attached, and with a few, evidently heart- 
felt congratulatory remarks from the chairman, and a vote of 
thanks having been given to him, the proceedings closed.”^ 
The machinery for Collective Bargaining developed by 
the Cotton Operatives, in our opinion, approaches the ideal. 
We have, to begin with, certain broad principles unreservedly 
agreed to throughout the trade. .The scale of remuneration, 
based on these principles, is worked out in elaborate detail 
into printed lists, which (though not yet identical for the 
whole trade) automatically govern the actual earnines of 
the several districts. The application, both of the general 
punciples and of the lists, to particular mills and particular 
workmen, is made, not by the parties concerned, but by the 
joint decision of two disinterested professional experts, whose 
whole business in life is to secure, not the advantage of 
particular employer or workmen by whom they are called in 
but uniformity in the application of the common agreement 
to all employers and workmen. The common agreements 
themselves are revised^ at rare intervals by representative 
joint committees, in which the professional experts on both 
sides exercise a great and even a preponderating influence 
The whole machinery appears admirably contrived to bring 
about the maximum deliberation, security, stability, and 
promptitude of application. And whilst absolutely no room 
IS left for the influence upon thb negotiations of individual 
idiosyncrasies, temper, ignorance of fact, or deficiency in 
bargaining powe?, whether on the side of the employer or 
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the operative, the uniform application of an identical method 
of remuneration throughout the whole trade leaves the able 
capitalist or energetic workman free to obtain for himself the 
full advantage of his superiority.^ 

The reader who has had the patience to follow the fore- 
going exposition will have seen that, taking the Trade Union 
world as a whole, the machineiy for Collective Bargaining 
must be regarded as extremely imperfect. We do not here 
discuss whether Collective Bargaining is, or is not, economi- 
cally advantageous to the workmen or to the community. 
We may, however, assume that it is desirable, if it exists, 
that it should be carried on without friction. And if for the 
moment we take the Trad® Union point of view, and assume 
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services. Finally, we see the whole machinery for Collective 
Bargaining seriously hampered, except in two or three trades, 
by the failure to make the vital distinction between inter- 
preting an existing wage contract, and negotiating the terms 
upon which a new general agreement should be entered into. 
We must, in fact, conclude that, among the great unions 
only the Cotton-spinners, Cotton-weavers, and the Boiler- 
maker^ and, to a lesser extent, the North of England and 
Midland Iron-workers^ and the Northumberland and Durham 

* For the rules, history, and working of these Boards, Industrial Cmciliaiion^ 

by Henry Crompton ; Industrial Feace^ by L. L. F. R. Price (London, 1887) ; 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson’s paper in February 1876 before the British Iron Trade 
Association; the evidence before the Royal Commission on Labor, 1S92, 
particularly that of Messrs. Whitwell and ^row, Group A, 14,974 to 15,482 ; 
and the summary of the ntles at p. 368 of the Parliamentary Paper, c. 6795, 
Reports of their proceedings are given in the monthly Ironworkers^ Journal^ the 
organ of the Iron and Steel Workers of Great Britain. Though these Boards 
have repeatedly been described, their observers have, in our opinion, dealt rather 
with the fornjal than with the real constitution, and with the aspirations rather 
than with the actual results of the organisation. An important but scarcely 
noticed element in the problem is the fact that a certain proportion of the work- 
men are themselves employers of subordinate labor. Exactly what classes of 
workmen — puddlers, millmen, mechanics, enginemen, laborers, etc. — are entitled 
to vote in the election of representatives, and how effectively all the different 
grades are actually represented on the Boards, has never been described. It is 
reported that a large number of the cases dealt with by the Midland Board at 
any rate, concern differences, not between a firm and its wage-earners, but 
between a manual-working sub -con tractor and his subordinates, the latter not 
being represented on the Board. With regard to the actual results of the Boards, 
the student would have to investigate whether the rates fixed from •time to time 
did not operate rather as maxima than as minima ; whether, that is to say, the 
incompleteness and lack of authority of both the employers’ and the workmen’s 
organisations did not lead to many firms taking advantage of the awards of the 
Board to stave off larger demands from t]ieir workmen, whilst at other times 
using their own strategic position to compel the men to accept lower terms than 
the Board was aw'arding. In January 1S93, instance, one of the union 
officials deplored, in a meeting of the members, “ the private reductions which 
they had submitted to all round,” in contravention of the rates fixed by the 
Midland Board {Iromvorkers^ Jourttal^ January 1894). Some years later the 
men’s dissatisfaction led to the following manifesto: ‘‘Amongst large numbers 
of the workmen there is a growing opinion that the Board is unsatisfactory, and 
that it would be tc» the workers’ interests to dissolve it. It is stated that 
employers only appeal to the Wages Board when it suits them, and that they 
ignore its principles and rules, when by so doing they can take undue advantage 
of their workmen, so that the maintenance of the Wages Board is only beneficial 
to the employer and prejudicial to the interests of the workmen. , . . Even the 
employer section fear to enforce adherence to its rules because of giving offence 
to those employers who simply look upon the Board as a convenienge for imposing 
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Miners, can be said to be adequately equipped with efficient 
machinery for Collective Bargaining. 

The foregoing analysis of the Method of Collective 
Bargaining, and of the machinery by which it is carried out 
will have revealed to the student two of its incidental charac- 
teristics, which to some persons appear as fatal evils, and to 
others merely as the “ defects of its qualities.” The keen 
Individualist will scent an element of compulsion^ in the 
so-called “voluntary” agreements governing the conditions 
of a whole trade. The ardent advocate of “ industrial peace” 
will^ fail to discover any guarantee that the elaborate nego- 
tiations between highly-organised classes will not end iiT a 
declaration of war instead gd a treaty of agreement. 

That some measure of compulsion is entailed by the 
Method of Collective Bargaining no Trade Unionist would 
deny. Trade Unionists, as we ha^^e explained, value Collec- 
tive Bargaining precisely because it rules out of a'ccount the 
particular exigencies of individual workmen or establishments. 
With this exclusion of exigencies there comes necessarily 
a certain restriction on personal idiosyncrasy, which some 
would describe as a loss of liberty. When, for instance, the 
employers and workmen in a Lancashire town collectively 
settle which week shall be devoted to the annual “ wake,” 
even the^exceptionally industrious cotton -spinner or weaver 
finds himself bound to keep holiday, whether he likes it or 
not. It is impossible to make common arrangements for 
numbers of men without running counter to the desires of 
some of them. The wider the range of the Common Rule, 
and the more perfect is the machinery for its application and 
enfoicement, the larger may be the minority which finds 
itself driv^en to accept conditions which it has not desired. 

It follows that the Trade Union must provide, in its consti- 

unjust conditions upon their workmen.” (Official Circular from the Kxr.-nlive 
^oTi Associated Iron and Steel Workers of Great Britain, loili' .Vimust 

the^North"^TT'”t"i-i'^'T^T^®P^ analogous cases uirder 

StLktof Malleahfn! ® should investigate the action of the 

l rt! f rtu ? ^ ? Company (see Ironworkers' JmrtiaL January iSoa) 

and that of the Barrow bteel Works {Ibid. Januaiy 1896) ^ 
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tution, some means of securing the obedience of all its 
members to the regulations decided upon by the majority. 
The rules of all unions, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, contain clauses empowering the fining of dis- 
obedient members, the alternative to paying the fine being 
expulsion from the union. We have already pointed out 
that the development of the friendly society side of Trade 
Unioni:fm incidentally makes this sanction a penalty of very 
real weight, and one which can be easily enforced. To this 
pecuniary loss may, moreover, be added the incidents oi 
outlawry. When a union includes the bulk of the workmen 
in any industry, its members invariably refuse to work along- 
side a man who has been excelled from the union for 
« working contrary to the interests of the trade.'' In such a 
case expulsion from the union may easily mean expulsion 
from the trade. But whilst the Trade Union has thus most 
drastic punishments at its command, the individual member 
is habitually protected from tyranny or caprice by an elab- 
orate system of appeals, which ensure him against condemna- 
tion otherwise than according to the positive laws of his 
community. This disciplinary system is, of course, usually 
applied to men who deliberately undermine the Common 
Rule by accepting lower terms than those collectively agreed 
to.^ But it is also used against workmen who break the 
agreement in the other direction. “To give one illustration," 
said the general secretary of the United Society of Boiler- 
makers, to the Royal Commission on Labor, “ we had a case 

^ The Trade Unionist feeling against men who work under price” is 
expressed in the following quotation from the Amended General Laws of the 
Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers (London, 1S67), one of the most ancient 
of unions : — 

A scab is to his trade what a traitor is to his country, and though both 
may be useful to one party in troublesome times, when peace returns they are 
detested alike by all % so when help is wanted a scab is the last to contribute 
assistance, and the first to grasp a benefit he never labored to procure ; he cares 
only for himself, but he sees not beyond the extent of a day ; and for momentary 
and worthless approbation would betray friends, family, and country. In short, 
he is a traitor on a small scale— he first sells the journeymen and is himself after- 
wards sold in his turn by his master, until at last he is despised by both and 
deserted by all. He is an enemy to himself, to the present age, and to posterity.” 
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at Hartlepool a short time since, where a vessel was in fof 
repairing, and the men knew that the vessel was in a hurry, 
and thought there was a very good chance to get an advance 
in their wages, so they went to their foreman, and made a 
demand for 2s. a week advance. The foreman, knowing the 
arrangement between our association and the employers’ 
association, refused to give the advance, and at once wired to 
me at Newcastle, and by the orders of the council I sent back 
to say that the employer was to give the men the advance 
as asked for, because we did not want to stop the work, as 
the ship was in a hurry, and we wanted to get her off. The 
employer gave the men the advance as asked for, and we at 
once sent to the firm requesting the firm to tell us the 
amount of money they had paid to the men as advances of 
wages on that job. When the job was completed those 
particulars and details were sent to us at Newcastle, and also 
the names of the men who were engaged upon the job, and 
who had made the demand. As soon as that was done our 
council ordered the members who received the money to 
refund that again to the Society, and we sent a cheque from 
the head office to that firm equal to the amount of the 
advances given.” ^ In another case men knowing that their 
employer was under a time limit for the compktion of a 
ship made a sudden demand for a rise. Precisely the same 
action was taken by the union, and the men were also fined 
‘‘ for dishonorable behaviour to employer under contract to 
deliver.” 

1 Royal Commission on Labor, Group A, Question 20,718. Tlie frequency 
with which this disciplinary power is exercised may be iudged from an tlxtrmt 
from the Monthly Report for May 1S97, referring only to a single districL The 
list is not usually published. 

“The following members have ''been dealt with by the cominiitee diuhn- 
April: — 

F. F., foreman, holding two jobs at Keyes, 40s. 

T. B., rivetter, doing plater’s work, los. 

E. T., plater, neglecting his work through drinking, los. 

J. J., rivetter, doing plater’s work, 20s. 

H. R., excessive overtime, 30s. 

T. C., using abusive language to Strike Secretary, los. 

R. D., using disgusting and obscene language to Mr. \V, IL, foreman, ros.^ 
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In the world of modern industry this submission of the 
personal judgment to the Common Rule extends far beyond 
the range of those who, by Trade Union membership, 
may be considered to have agreed to forego an individual 
decision. When the associated employers in any trade 
conclude an agreement with the Trade Union, the Common 
Rule thus arrived at is usually extended by the employers, 
as a msftter of course, to every workman in their establish- 
ments, whether or not he is a member of the union.^ This 
univei'sal application of a collective bargain to workmen 
who have neither personally nor by representatives taken 
any part in it, is specially characteristic of the Sliding Scale 
In the ironworks of the North ^nd Midlands the awards 
of the accountants engaged by the joint committees of 
employers and workmen habitually govern every wage 
contract in the establishments concerned, however distaste- 
ful the whole proceeding may be to a particular section of 
workmen. The position of the South Wales coalminers is 
even more striking. Not a third of the 120,000 men are 
even professedly members of any Trade Union, or in any way 
represented in the negotiations, and of the organised work- 
men a considerable proportion, forming three separate unions 
each covering a^ distinct district, expressly refused to agree 
to the 1893 Sliding Scale, and withdrew their representatives 
from the joint committee. Nevertheless, the whole of the 
120,000 men, with infinitesimal special exceptions, find 
their wages each pay-day automatically determined by the 
accountant’s a. ward. In this case the associated employers, 
in alliance with a minority of the workmen, enforce, upon 

, * has recently received authoritative official confirmation. Certain 

to ^vTtTm^mr’^^ “f f °/*ampton, whilst holding themselves bound 

to give to members of the National Union of Boot and Shoe O^ratives the terms 
specified m the collecttve agreements, claimed the right to pay what they liked to 
he non-unionists they employed. On the issue being referred, at the ilst^ce of 
the Trade Union, to the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade as umpire 
he_ decided that the decisions of the Local Boards were, unless expressly^ re- 
stricted, applicable to unionists and non-unionists alike, although the fatter were 
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an apathetic or dissentient majority, under pain of exclusion 
from the industry or exile from the district, a method of 
remuneration and rates of payment which are fiercely 
resented by many of them. In instances of this kind it is 
the employers who are the instruments of coercion. In 
other industries we find the Trade Union, acting in alliance 
with the Employers' Association, putting its own forms of 
pressure on dissentient employers, who refuse to ‘join the 
association, or to conform to the arrangements agreed to 
by the industry as a whole. The records of the local 
boards in the boot and shoe trade contain many appeals 
from the representatives of the Associated Employers to the 
National Union of Boot i».iid Shoe Operatives, in which the 
union is incited to use all its influence to compel rival firms 
to conform to the trade agreements. Here a majority of 
workmen, at the instance of, and in alliance with a majority 
of employers, practically force a minority of both masters 
and men to accept the Common Rules which have com- 
mended themselves to the main body of the trade. In 
short, experience shows that any successful attempt to 
arrange common terms in a highly - developed modern 
industry, inevitably leads, however ‘‘ voluntary may be 
the basis of the associations concerned, to a virtually com- 
pulsory^acquiescence in the same terms, if not throughout 
the whole trade, at any rate by many firms and many work- 
men who have in no sense willingly agreed to them. 

This compulsion takes a more obvious form when it is a 
question of providing the cost of the machinery by which the 
common arrangements are made and applied. In the South 
Wales coalfield, where, as we have seen, the Sliding Scale is 
practically universal, a compulsory deduction of sixpence 
per annum is made by the employers from the earnings of 
about 40,000 men, whether or not they Individually agree 
with the Sliding Scale, or are members of any Trade Union 
In the Rhondda Valley, and in a few other districts, the 
compulsion goes a step farther. The employers com- 
pulsorily deduct a few pence per month from their work- 
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men’s earnings, as the contribution to the Trade Union A 
certain agreed percentage is retained by the employer' and 
his clerks for their trouble, and the balance is handed over 
to the agents of the men’s unions. By far the largest and 
most important miners’ union in South Wales has no other 
subscription than this compulsory deduction in the em- 

is without any lodges, branch 
officials, or other organised machinery. To all intents and 
purposes, therefore, Trade Union membership, summed up, 
as It IS m this enforced contribution to maintain officials 
with whom the employers can negotiate, is, over a large 
part of the South Wales coalfield, absolutely compulsory.^ 

Q ? compulsory «iTrade Unionism of the 

South Wales coalfields, as enforced by the employers 
extends to the collective arrangements, and to payment 
for then cpt it makes no provision for ensuring that the 
apathetic or dissentient workers shall have any opportunity 
of expressing their desires, or of taking any part in con- 
ro ling their own side of the business. As most of the 
men from whom the Sliding Scale pence are deducted are 
not even nominally on the roll of any Trade Union, they 
are never troubled to vote on any question, and the work- 
in^ men mem ers on the Sliding Scale committee, repre- 
senting the small minority of men on the books* of the 

manufactured iron 

March 189s). ^The North of r Journal, 

same practice. The Truck Act of "r Sofi f Board adopts the 

order to enable it to be continued Mr ^TroV tt" 

and carried a resolution that q ’ + Operatives Secretary moved 

order excludin"r trade from 

whether the Home Secretarv eUenSc 1 ;! “ T loteresting to see 

contribution, by complyiL'with Ae^r^urf of compulsory 

the whole trade from fhe Truck Act. ^ an order exempting 
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several unions, conclude such agreements with the employers, 
and make such disposition of the compulsory deductions, as 
seem best in their own eyes, or in those of their immediate 
constituents. We have, in fact, in this remarkable case, 
an instance of collective administration without democratic 
control. In another case in the same industry, where 
collective action and compulsory payment is enforced by 
the law, provision is at least made for a ballot to fie taken. 
We have described elsewhere ^ how long and persistently 
the Miners’ Trade Unions have fought to obtain the right 
to have their own agent at the pit mouth, to see that their 
members are not defrauded in the computation of their 
tonnage earnings ; and have also pointed out how in- 
valuably these checkweighers have seiwed as union officials.^ 
By the Coal Mines* Regulation Act of 1887 it was enacted 
that, whenever a mere majority of the workers in any coal 
pit, to be ascertained by a ballot vote, decided to appoint a 
checkweigher, the amount of his wages should be shared 
among all the workers in the pit who were paid according 
to the weight of coal gotten, and that it should be com- 
pulsorily deducted from their earnings, whether they voted 
for the appointment or against it. 

More generally, however, it is left to the Trade Union 
to take ♦such steps as it can to enforce the common trade 
agreements, and to collect for itself the expenses involved. 
This may be effected in two ways. Following the example 
of the South Wales Coal-owners, the Trade Union may 
enforce, throughout the whole trade, an agreement concluded 
between a section of the employers and the employed, 

levying a compulsory tax for the purpose upon all persons 

■ * 

* Hisiory of Trade Unionism, pp, 289, 453. 

2 Among the amendments of the law now sought by the Miners’ Federation 
is one enabling the hewers in any mine to appoint an assistant checkweigher, at 
the expense of the whole pit, to act whenever ** the said checkweigher is acting in 
any other capacity for or on behalf of the workn en of the colliery.” *‘What 
they w'anted to do,” explained the Yorksliire representatives at the Miners’ 
Conference in 1S96, **was to make it so that the men employed at any colliery 
could appoint an assistant checkweigher to look after the work when the wcighei 
was away on association business,” 
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at work Thus the old close corporation of Dublin Coopers 
whilst al owing strangers to work, does not admit them to 
membership, but insists that they shall obey all the regula- 
tions of the union, and contribute weekly to its funds so 
ong as they work in the town. But this “taxation without 
representation ” is alien to working class sentiment, and the 
almost universal practice of Trade Unionism is to expect 
every member of the trade to bear his share, not only in the 
cost of Its administration, but also in the work of its govern- 
ment “_We contend,” declare the Flint Glass Makers, 
that It IS the imperative duty of men who live by a trade 
o supprt, protect, and keep it in a respectable condition. 

en who refuse to subscribe to t^e funds of a Trade Union 
never can be looked upon by those who are members of 
such a union with that feeling of satisfaction and respect 
which makes one happy in the thought that unity of action 
IS the aim ‘of all for the good of each other.” ^ Hence we 
have, not only compulsory acceptance of the trade customs 
but also compulsory membership of the Trade Union con- 
cerned._ In old days, when any Trade Union action was 
a criminal offence, this compulsion easily passed into per- 
sonal violence.^ But British Trade Unionists now content 
theinselves with the more peaceful method practised by the 
employers. An employer habitually refuses to engage any 
workman who does not. agree to his workshop rules, or to those 
adopted by the employers’ association. In the same way, 
the Trade Unionist will, if he can, refuse to accept work in 
an establishment where he is obliged to associate \Vith non- 
umonists; “working beside a non-unionist,” say the Flint 

2 fn thT Masazim, May 18S9 

<. of Unionism'^^ have described the Dractice of 

‘‘rattening,” for which some of the Sheffield trade clubs were ud to X nn 
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Glass Makers, “ is bad enough to a man of brain and 
principle, without having to suffer the indignity of beino- 
compelled to assist him in his labor. . . . This being so 
we do not hesitate to say that before an employer engages 
a unionist, he ought to clear all the non-unionists off The 
premises. Where we have demanded this, it has been 
done.” This is put even more definitely by the Coal- 
miners. The minutes of the Derbyshire Miners re’sord for 
instance, under date of 1892, “that this Executive Com- 
mittee recommend our members, where the majority are 
union men, to use every legal effort to induce others to 
join, and failing this we advise our members neither to 
work nor ride with them, but that due notice of their 
intention to take such actions be given to the management 
in each case before being put into practice.” ^ 

There is a strange delusion in the journalistic mind that 
this compulsory Trade Unionism, enforced by refusal to work 
with non-unionists, is a modern device, introduced by the 
New Unionists” of 1889. Thus Mr. Leckv states as a 
tact that the establishment of monopolies, and the exclusion, 
often by gross violence and tyranny,” of “non-unionists 
from the trades they can influence” is specially marked 
among the New Unionists.” But any student of Trade 
Union annals knows that the exclusion of non-unionists is. 
on the contrary, coeval with Trade Unionism itself, and that 
he practice is far more characteristic of its older forms than 
o any society formed in the present generation. The trade 
clubs of -handicraftsmen in the eighteenth century would 
have scouted the idea of allowing iny man to work at their 
bade who was not a member of the club. And at the 

* Democracy and Liberty, vol il p. 548. 
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present day it is especially in the old-fashioned and long- 
established unions that we find the most rigid enforce- 
ment of membership* Among the Coalminers it Is the 
men of Northumberland, Durham, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, strongly combined for a whole generation, 
who have set the fashion of absolutely refusing to “ride"’ 
(descend in the cage) with non-unionists.^ In the best 
organised industries indeed, whether great or small, such as 
the Boilermakers, Flint Glass Makers, Tape-sizers, or StufF- 
pressers — the very aristocracy of "'Old Unionists” — the 
compulsion is so complete that it ceases to be apparent No 
man not belonging to the union ever thinks of applying for 
a situation, or would have any chgnce of obtaining one. It 
is, in fact, as impossible for a non-unionist plater or rivetter 
to get work in a Tyneside shipyard, as it is for him to take 
t a house in Newcastle without paying the rates. This silent 
and unseeit, but absolutely complete compulsion, is the ideal 
of every Trade Union. It is true that here and there an 
official of an incompletely organised trade may protest to 
the public, or before a Royal Commission, that his members 
have no desire that any workman should join the union 
except by his own free will. But, however bond fide may 
be these expressions by individuals, we invariably see such 
a union, as soon as it secures the adhesion of a m^*ority of 
its trade, adopting the principle of compulsory membership, 

i For an extreme instance of this boycott of non-unionists, see the remarkable 
letter of William Crawford, the leader of the Durham miners, given in full, at 
p. 2S0 of the History of Trade Unionism^ and written, we believe, about 1870. 

“ Regard them,” said Crawford, ** as unfit companions for yourselves and your 
sons, and unfit husbands for your daughters. Let them be branded, as it were, 
with the curse of Cain, as unfit to mingle in ordinary, honest, and respectable 
society.” But this extension of the ostracism from the workplace to the home, 
from industrial relations to social life, is repugnant to British working-class senti- 
ment, and has never extensively prevailed. However illogical may be the dis- 
tinction, there is a ger%eral feeling, now spreading, we think, to other classes of 
society, that it is inexpedient to extend social ostracism beyond the sphere of 
the offence. Business men habitually deal with others of known bad character in 
private life, so long as their commercial dealings are unobjectionable. On the 
other hand, English society does not refuse to meet at dinner statesmen of good 
private cliaracter, whose public acts it deems in the last degree unscrupulous. 
The more logical policy advoc^ated by Crawford is regarded as fanaticism. 
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and applying it with ever greater stringency as the strength 
of the organisation increases. 

Whatever ■ we may think of these various forms of com- 
pulsion, it is important to note that they are in no way 
inconsistent with the old ideal of “freedom of contract'^ — 
the legal right of every individual to make such a bargain 
for the purchase or sale of labor as he may think most 
conducive to his own interest, — and that they are,®in fact, 
a necessary incident of that legal freedom. 

When an employer, or every employer in a district, makes 
the Sliding Scale a condition of the engagement of any work- 
man, the dissentient minority are “ free ” to refuse such terms. 
They may, in the alternati^, break up their homes and leave 
the district, or learn another trade. The wage-earners can- 
not be denied a similar freedom. When a workman chooses 
to make it a condition of his acceptance of employment 
from a given firm, that he shall not be required to asso- 
ciate with colleagues whom he dislikes, he is but exercis- 
ing his freedom to make such stipulations in the bargaining 
as he thinks conducive to his own interest The employer 
is “free ” to refuse to engage him on these terms, and if the 
vast majority of the workmen are of the same mind, he is 
“ free to transfer his brains and his capital to another trade, 
or to leave the district. But to any one not obsessed by 
this conception of “ freedom,” it will be obvious that a mere 
legal right to refuse particular conditions of employment is 
no safeguard against compulsion. Where practically all the 
competent workmen in an industry are strongly combined, 
an isolated employer, not supported by his fellow capitalists, 
finds it absolutely impossible to break away from the “ custom 
of the trade.” The isolated workman who objects to Trade 
Unionism finds himself in the same predicament The coal- 
hewer in a Northumberland village has no nfore real freedom 
of choice as to whether or not he will join the union than a 
Glamorganshire miner has about working under the Sliding 
Scale. The workmen’s case for Trade Unionism and the 
employers’ case against it both proceed on the same assump- 
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tion.^ Wherever the economic conditions of the parties concerned 
are unequal legal freedom of contract merely enables the 
superior in strategic strength to dictate the terms. Collective 
Bargaining does not get rid of this virtual compulsion: it 
merely shifts its incidence. Where there is no combination 
of any kind, the strategic weakness of the individual wage- 
earner, unable to put a reserve price on his labor, forces 
him to tccept the lowest possible terms. When the work- 
men combine the balance is redressed, and may even incline, 
as against the isolated employer, in favor of the wage-earner. 
If the employers meet combination by combination, the com- 
pulsion exercised upon individual capitalists or individual 
wage-earners may become so irre;;^istible as to cease to be 
noticed. In the most perfected form of Collective Bargaining, 
compulsory membership becomes as much a matter of course 
as compulsory citizenship. 

If, indeed, we examine more closely the common argu- 
ments against this virtual compulsion, we shall see that the 
customary objection is not directed against the compulsion 
itself, but only against the persons by whom it is exercised, 
or the particular form that it takes. The ordinary middle- 
class man, without economic training, is wholly unconscious 
of there being any coercion in an employer autocratically 
deciding how he will conduct ‘4iis own business.^^^ 
very notion of the workmen claiming to decide for themselves 
under what conditions they will spend their own working 
days strikes him as subversive of the social order. The 
ardent Trade Unionist, on the other hand, resents the 
tyranny '' of the employer’s workshop rules, but sees no 
harm in a strong union relentlessly enforcing its will on the 
capitalists, without deigning to consult with them beforehand. 

^ This assumption is examined in detail in our chapter on “The Higgling of 
the Market.” , 

2 The capitalists or master class ^ , think the internal arrangements of 
their establishments, hours, mode of payment or contract no more the affairs of 
the public than the routine of a man’s own household.” — “ Trade Unions and theii 
Tendencies,” by Edmund Potter, F.R.S., Social Science Association Transactions, 

i860, p. 755- 
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and applying it with ever greater stringency as the strength 
of the organisation increases. 

Whatever we may think of these various forms of com- 
pulsion, it is important to note that they arc in no way 
inconsistent with the old ideal of “ freedom of contract — 
the legal right of every individual to make such a bargain 
for the purchase or sale of labor as he may think most 
conducive to his own interest, — and that they are,®in fact, 
a necessary incident of that legal freedom. 

When an employer, or every employer in a district, makes 
the Sliding Scale a condition of the engagement of any work- 
man, the dissentient minority are “ free '' to refuse such terms. 
They may, in the alternatiw^, break up their homes and leave 
the district, or learn another trade. The wage-earners can- 
not be denied a similar freedom. When a workman chooses 
to make it a condition of his acceptance of employment 
from a given firm, that he shall not be required to asso- 
ciate with colleagues whom he dislikes, he is but exercis- 
ing his freedom to make such stipulations in the bargaining 
as he thinks conducive to his own interest The employer 
is “ free ” to refuse to engage him on these terms, and if the 
vast majority of the workmen are of the same mind, he is 
“ free to transfer his brains and his capital to another trade, 
or to leave the district But to any one not obsessed by 
this conception of “ freedom,'^ it will be obvious that a mere 
legal right to refuse particular conditions of employment is 
no safeguard against compulsion. Where practically a!! the 
competent workmen in an industry are strongly combinecJ, 
an isolated employer, not supported by his fellow capitalists, 
finds it absolutely impossible to break away from the ** custom 
of the trade.” The isolated workman who objects to Trade 
Unionism finds himself in the same predicament. The coal- 
hewer in a Northumberland village has no nfore real freedom 
of choice as to whether or not he will join the union than a 
Glamorganshire miner has about working under the Sliding 
Scale. The workmen’s case for Trade Unionism and the 
employers case against it both proceed on the same assiimp- 
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tion.^ Wherever ike economic conditions of the parties concerned 
are unequal legal freedom of contract merely enables the 
superior in strategic strength to dictate the terms. Collective 
Bargaining does not get rid of this virtual compulsion; it 
merely shifts its incidence. Where there is no combination 
of any kind, the strategic weakness of the individual wage- 
earner, unable to put a reserve price on his labor, forces 
him to Accept the lowest possible terms. When the work- 
men combine the balance is redressed, and may even incline, 
as against the isolated employer, in favor of the wage-earner. 
If the employers meet combination by combination, the com- 
pulsion exercised upon individual capitalists or individual 
wage-earners may become so irresistible as to cease to be 
noticed. In the most perfected form of Collective Bargaining, 
compulsory membership becomes as much a matter of course 
as compulsory citizenship. 

If, indeed, we examine more closely the common argu- 
ments against this virtual compulsion, we shall see that the 
customary objection is not directed against the compulsion 
itself, but only against the persons by whom it is exercised, 
or the particular form that it takes. The ordinary middle- 
class man, without economic training, is wholly unconscious 
of there being any coercion in an employer autocratically 
deciding how he will conduct ‘‘his own business.'^^ 
very notion of the workmen claiming to decide for themselves 
under what conditions they will spend their own working 
days strikes him as subversive of the social order. The 
ardent Trade Unionist, on the other hand, resents the 
“ tyranny of the employer's workshop rules, but sees no 
harm in a strong union relentlessly enforcing its will on the 
capitalists, without deigning to consult with them beforehand. 

^ This assumption is examined in detail in our chapter on “The Higgling of 
the Market.’’ 

2 “ The capitalists or master class - - . think the internal arrangements of 
their establishments, hours, mode of payment or contract no more the affairs of 
the public than the routine of a man’s own. household.” — “ Trade Unions and their 
Tendencies,” by Edmund Potter, F.R.S., Social Science Association Transactions, 
i 860, p. 755. 
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and applying it with ever greater stringency as the strength 
of the organisation increases. 

Whatever we may think of these various forms of com- 
pulsion, it is important to note that they are in no way 
inconsistent with the old ideal of “ freedom of contract ” — 
the legal right of every individual to make such a bargain 
for the purchase or sale of labor as he may think most 
conducive to his own interest, — and that they are,®in fact, 
a necessary incident of that legal freedom. 

When an employer, or every employer in a district, makes 
the Sliding Scale a condition of the engagement of any work- 
man, the dissentient minority are free ” to refuse such terms. 
They may, in the alternatiTje, break up their homes and leave 
the district, or learn another trade. The wage-earners can- 
not be denied a similar freedom. When a workman chooses 
to make it a condition of his acceptance of employment 
from a given firm, that he shall not be required to asso- 
ciate with colleagues whom he dislikes, he is but exercis- 
ing his freedom to make such stipulations in the bargaining 
as he thinks conducive to his own interest. The employer 
is “ free ” to refuse to engage him on these terms, and if the 
vast majority of the workmen are of the same mind, he is 
''free '' to transfer his brains and his capital to another trade, 
or to leave the district But to any one not obsessed by 
this conception of " freedom,” it will be obvious that a mere 
legal right to refuse particular conditions of employment is 
no safeguard against compulsion. Where practically all the 
competent workmen in an industry are strongly combined, 
an isolated employer, not supported by his fellow capitalists, 
finds it absolutely impossible to break away from the " custom 
of the trade,” The isolated workman who objects to Trade 
Unionism finds himself in the same predicament The coal- 
hewer in a Northumberland village has no nfom real freedom 
of choice as to whether or not he will join the union than a 
Glamorganshire miner has about working under the Sliding 
Scale. The workmen's case for Trade Unionism and the 
employers case against it both proceed on the same assiimp- 
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tion.^ Wherever the economic conditions of the parties concerned 
are unequal^ legal freedom of contract merely enables the 
superior in strategic strength to dictate the terms. Collective 
Bargaining does not get rid of this virtual compulsion : it 
merely shifts its incidence. Where there is no combination 
of any kind, the strategic weakness of the individual wage- 
earner, unable to put a reserve price on his labor, forces 
him to 3;ccept the lowest possible terms. When the work- 
men combine the balance is redressed, and may even incline, 
as against the isolated employer, in favor of the wage-earner. 
If the employers meet combination by combination, the com- 
pulsion exercised upon individual capitalists or individual 
wage-earners may become so irresistible as to cease to be 
noticed. In the most perfected form of Collective Bargaining, 
compulsory membership becomes as much a matter of course 
as compulsory citizenship. 

If, indeed, we examine more closely the common argu- 
ments against this virtual compulsion, we shall see that the 
customary objection is not directed against the compulsion 
itself, but only against the persons by whom it is exercised, 
or the particular form that it takes. The ordinary middle- 
class man, without economic training, is wholly unconscious 
of there being any coercion in an employer autocratically 
deciding how he will conduct “his own business.'’^ 
very notion of the workmen claiming to decide for themselves 
under what conditions they will spend their own working 
days strikes him as subversive ojf the social order. The 
ardent Trade Unionist, on the other hand, resents the 
“ tyranny ” of the employer’s workshop rules, but sees no 
harm in a strong union relentlessly enforcing its will on the 
capitalists, without deigning to consult with them beforehand. 

^ This assumption is examined in detail in our chapter on “The Higgling of 
the Market.” 

2 “ The capitalists or master class - * , think the internal arrangements of 
their establishments, hours, mode of payment or contract no more the affairs of 
the public than the routine of a man’s own. household.*’ — “ Trade Unions and their 
Tendencies,” by Edmund Potter, F.R.S., Social Science Association Transccctions, 
i860, p. 755. 
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The modern compromise between these diametrically opposite 
views, and one now attracting a growing share of public 
approval, is the settlement of the conditions, neither by the 
workmen nor by the' employers, but by collective agreement 
between them; It is this feeling that accounts for the ever- 
increasing favor for Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration 
and joint committees of all sorts. Public opinion, that is to 
say, accepts as inevitable the submission of the indi\fldiial to 
the Common Rule, and seeks merely to ensure that this 
submission should be based upon due representation of the 
persons directly concerned. The most fervent advocates of 
this Collective Bargaining between the representatives of 
employers and employed welcome, in the interests of In- 
dustrial Peace, the application of these collective agreements 
over whole districts of an industry, and for specified long 
terms, though this necessarily involves the compulsory 
acquiescence of individual firms and individual workmen 
who would have preferred to make separate bargains. And 
thus we come, step by step, to the remarkable proposal of 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission on Labor, the Duke 
of Devonshire, himself a great employer, concurred in by 
seven other eminent members, that Trade Unions and 
Employers' Associations, extending over whole trades, should 
be encouraged to become definitely incorporated bodies, 
expressly authorised to conclude collective agreements for 
their constituents, and empowered to secure the compliance 
of all their members with ^these new trade laws by legally 
enforcible penalties, '‘every member of a (duly registered) 
associatioa being during membership held to be under a 
contract with the association for observance of the collective 
agreement," the association being given “ the right to recover 
damages from those of its members who infringed the collec- 
tive agreement.” * , 

T Report, signed by the Duke of Devonshire, the Ricrht Honorable 

Leonard Courtney, M.K, and six other members, C. 7421, p. iH Thl oro 
examined in our chapter on “The ImpLations of Trade 
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But the essential reasonableness of English public opinion 
sets limits to all these forms of legal freedom of contract and 
economic compulsion, whether it is the capitalist’s freedom 
of enterprise,” the wage-earner’s ^‘freedom of combination,” 
or the freedom of representative joint committees to decide 
what shall be the customs of the trade. When it becomes 
obvious that individual capitalists are using their strategic 
advantage to compel the wage-earners to accept conditions 
patently dangerous to life, health, or character, middle-class 
opinion supports legislation to curb their greed When a 
group of workmen strike against machinery, or to enforce 
some obviously anti-social regulation, they find themselves 
deserted by the general body of Trade Unionists, frequently 
thwarted by other members of their trade, and even con- 
demned by the executive of their own union. And when 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Leonard Courtney pro- 
posed, in the Royal Commission on Labor, to give increased 
power of trade regulation to free associations of employers 
and employed, they were met by the objection that such 
joint agreements in particular trades might easily become 
prejudicial to the interests of other industries or of the general 
body of consumers. At the root of all these instinctive 
qualifications of logical doctrines, there lies a half-conscious 
admission that neither employers nor employed are ^morally 
free to ignore the interest of the community as a whole. 
This reveals to us an inherent shortcoming of every attempt 
to determine the conditions of industry by mere contract 
between capitalists and workmen. Even in the most per- 
fected forms of Collective Bargaining, when each of the 
parties is fully represented, and the agreement arrived at 
really expresses the combined desires of both, there is no 
guarantee that the terms are such as will be conducive to 
the welfare of the» community. 

We have left to the last what is usually regarded as the 
capital drawback to the Method of Collective Bargaining, 
even in its most perfect development. In the machinery 
adopted by the Lancashire Cotton Operatives, for instance, 
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there is no provision for the contingency of a failure to come 
to an agreement. In such a contingency the bargaining 
simply comes to an end, and we have that deliberate collec- 
tive refusal on the part of the employers to give work, or 
on the part of the operatives to accept work, which is known 
as a “ lock-out ” or a “ strike.” These cessations of work 
are, in our view, necessarily incidental to all ; commercial 
bargaining for the hire of labor, whethe.v irfdividual 
or collective, just as the customer's walking \oiit of the 
shop, if he does not consent to the shopkeept?r’s price, is 
incidental to retail trade.^ This, we need harc|ly observe, 
is a very different matter from the ignorant assuimption that 
there is some necessary^ connection between | strikes and 
Trade Unions. We have already noted the | existence of 
Trade Unions which prefer the Method of Mutuial Insurance 
to that of Collective Bargaining, and do not therefore engage 
in strikes at all; and we shall elsewhere insKtnce Trade 
Union organisations whose operation is con^xined to the 
Method of Legal Enactment. On the other/ hand, long 
before a Trade Union comes into existence in .^tany industry. 
Collective Bargaining, as we have already 
in ^a^ more or kss elaborate form ; and, with CoIIec^T^N 
gaining, the inevitable resort to concerted refusal to work. 
It is a ^matter of simple history that strikes have been far 
more numerous in industries which have practised Collective 
Bargaining without Trade Unionism, than in those in which 
durable combinations have existed.^ The influence of Trade 
Unions on strikes is indeed exactly similar to their influence 
on Collective Bargaining. The elaboration of the “shop 

^ opponents of Trade Unionism admit this. “ Strikes, I con- 

sider, said a leading employer in iS^o, “as the action and the almost inevitable 
result of commercml bargaining for labor. They will always exist. Trade 
Unions and their Tendencies,- by Edmund Potter, F.R.S., Social Science A ssocia. 
hon Transactions^ i860, p. 756. • 

TV J remind the reader of the incessant “pit strikes - of the 

™rT o-sanisation in per- 

Xi insurrections as those of the Ludditei in 

u perpetual series of “ shop dis- 

putes _ that still go on among those handicrafts which have not advanced in 
organisation beyond the “shop bargain.” 



i Fifth and Final Report of the Royal Commission on Labor, 1894, C, 7421, 
p. 36. Mr. Lecky 5 :hoes this report. “ There can be little doubt that the 
largest, wealthiest, and best-organised Trade Unions have done much to diminish 
labor conflicts .” — Democracy and Liberty ^ vol. in p. 355. 
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bargain into the local “ working rules,” and of these again 
into the national agreement has naturally been accompanied 
by a similar extension of the ‘‘shop dispute,” into *a local 
strike, and of this again into a general stoppage of the 
industry. In this connection we may quote the Royal Com- 
mission on Labor, “that when both sides in a trade are 
strongly organised and in possession of considerable financial 
resources, a trade conflict, when it does occur, may be on a 
very large scale, very protracted and very costly. But just 
as a modern war between two great European States, costly 
though it is, seems to represent a higher state of civilisation 
than the incessant local fights and border raids which occur 
in times or places where governsaents are less strong and 
centralised, so, on the whole, an occasional great trade con- 
flict, breaking in upon years of peace, seems to be preferable 
to continued local bickerings, stoppages of work, and petty 
conflicts.”^' 

But whether or not we accept this flattering analogy, 
it is impossible to deny that the perpetual liability to 
end in a strike or a lock-out is a grave drawback to the 
Method of Collective Bargaining, So long as the parties to 
a bargain are free to agree or not to agree, it is inevitable 
that, human nature being as it is, there should now and again 
come a deadlock, leading to that trial of strength aryd endur- 
ance which lies behind all bargaining. We know of no 
device for avoiding this trial of strength except a deliberate 
decision of the community expr^essed in legislative enact- 
ment One favourite panacea, incidentally referred to in our 
account of the boot and shoe trade — the reference of the 
dispute to an impartial arbitrator — we reserve for a separate 
chapter. • 
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umpire asks for such additional information as he thinks 
fit Throughout the proceedings the utmost latitude is 
allowed. The “ reference is seldom limited to particular 
alternatives, or expressed with any precision.^ The umpire, 
in order to clear up points, is always entering into conversa- 
tion with the parties. Practically no argument, however 
seemingly irrelevant, is excluded ; and evidence may be 
given ill support of claims founded on the most diverse 
economic theories. Finally, the umpire gives his award in 
precise terms, but usually without stating either the facts 
which have influenced him or the assumptions upon which 
he has made up his mind. The award — and this is an 
essential feature — carries with it ip legal sanction, and may 
at any moment be repudiated or quietly ignored by any 
capitalist or workman.^ 

1 Thus the operatives may be asking for an Eight HoursVDay, the dismissal 
of an unjust foteman, and the abolition of sub-contracting, whilst the employers 
urge a reduction of wages and the more regular attendance of the men. The 
umpire’s award may include any or all of these points, and might conceivably 
decide all in favour of the respective claimants. 

^ A, list of the principal works on arbitration will be found at p. 323 of our 
History of Trade Unionism. Mention should have been made among them of 
the report on Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration prepared by Carroll D. 
Wright for the Massachusetts Labor Bureau (Boston, 1S81) j and J. S. Jeans’s 
Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour Disputes (London, 1894) can now be 
added. The most important recent publications have been made on the Conti- 
nent. We may cite, in particular, the bulky volume of the French J® Office du 
Travail,” entitled De la Conciliation ei de ^arbitrage dans les CofiJUtl Collectifs 
entre patrons et ouvriers en France et b Vitranger (Paris, 1893) > numerous 
reports and pamphlets by Julien Weiller of Mariemont, Belgium ; and Conseils de 
Vindustrie et du travail by Charles Morisseaux (Brussels, 1890). The English 
experience is well discussed by Dr. von Sc^mlze-Gaevernitz in Zum Sociahn 
Frieden (Leipzig, 1890}, translated as Social Peace fLoTAosxy 1893). 

The student should note that there has been, until quite recently, no clear 
distinction drawn between Collective Bargaining, Conciliation, and Arbitration. 
Much of what is called Arbitration or Conciliation in the earlier writings on the 
subject amounts to nothing more than organised Collective Bargaining. Thus, 
the classic work of Mr. Henry Crompton [Industrial Conciliation^ London, 1S76) 
describes, as ‘"conciliation,” the typical cases in which representative employers 
and workmen meet to ISargain on behalf of the trade. The Nottingham hosiery 
board, established in i860, often described as a model of arbitration, was, in 
effect, nothing more than machinery for Collective Bargaining, no outsider being 
present, the casting vote being given up, and the decisions being arrived at by 
what the men called “ a long jaw.” In 1868 Mr. Mundella observed in a lecture, 

“ It is well to define what we mean by arbitration. The sense in which we use 
the word is that of an arrangement for open and friendly bargaining ... in 
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rarely be persuaded to agree to refer their quarrel to any 
outside authority. Although arbitration has been preached 
as a panacea for the last fifty years, the great aiajority of 
“ captains of industry ” still resent it as an infringement of 
their right to manage their own business, whilst the leaders of 
the organised workmen, once enthusiastic in its favor, now 
usually regard it with suspicion. The four years, 1891-95, saw, 
in Great Britain, four great industrial disputes in as many 
leading industries. But neither in cotton manufacture nor in 
coal-mining, neither in the great machine industry of boot- 
making nor in engineering, could the capitalists and workmen 
agree to let their quarrels be settled by an impartial umpire. 
What happened in each of thesow instances — and they were 
typical of many others — was the breaking off of Collective 
Bargaining, a prolonged stoppage and trial of endurance, 
ending, not in arbitration but in a resumption of Collective 
Bargaining, and the conclusion of a fresh agreement under 
new and more favorable auspices. 

At first sight this disinclination of workmen or employers 
to submit their claims to an impartial tribunal appears per- 
verse and unreasonable. Business men, it is said, almost 
invariably refer disputes between themselves to more or less 
formal arbitration, and would never dream of stopping their 
own industry, or drying up the source of their own profits, 
merely because they could not agree upon an impartial 
umpire. And if this be true in commercial transactions, 
where the alternative is nothing worse than an action at law, 
how much stronger the need must seem when the alternative 
may easily involve the bankruptcy, of capitalists, the semi- 
starvation of thousands of operatives, and the temporary 
paralysis, if not the permanerit injury, of an important 
national industry ? Unfortunately this taking analogy, 
drawn from the arbitration between business firms, rests on 
the old confusion between interpreting an existing agree- 
ment and concluding a new one. Commercial arbitrations 
are invariably concerned with relation«s already entered into, 
either by existing contracts or under the law of the land. 

VOL. I Q 
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No business man ever dreams of submitting to arbitration 
the terms upon which he shall make new purchases or future 
sales.^ Arbitration in commercial matters is therefore strictly 
confined to questions of interpretation, both parties resting 
their claims on a common basis, the existence of which is 
not in dispute between them. Now, issues of interpretation 
of this kind are incessantly occurring between employers and 
employed, even in the best-regulated industries. In these 
cases, as we shall hereafter point out, whilst there is no in- 
superable objection to arbitration, there is no real necessity 
to resort to it. Nor is it for this class of disputes that 
arbitration is usually proposed. The great strikes and lock- 
outs which paralyse a whok industry almost invariably arise 
not on issues of interpretation, but on the proposal of either 
workmen or employers to alter the terms upon which, for 
the future, labor shall be engaged. 

The position of the employers who object to ’the fixing 
of the terms of the wage contract by the fiat of an arbitrator 
has, from the first, been logical and consistent. In a weighty 
article which appeared, twenty years ago, in the official organ 
of the National Association of Employers of Labor, we find 

the case stated with perfect lucidity 

The sphere of arbitration in trade disputes is strictly 
and absqjutely limited to cases of specific contract, where the 
parties differ as to the terms of the contract, and are willino- 
for the sake of agreement and an honorable fulfilment of 
their engagements, to submit the points in dispute to 
competent men mutually chosen. Where there is a basis 
and instrument of agreement by the parties to which they 
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wish to adhere, and on which arbiters have something 
tangible to decide upon, it is seldom difficult for impartial 
men to elicit an adjustment fair and equitable to both sides. 
Arbitration is thus constantly of use in business matters on 
which differences of view have arisen, and is as applicable to 
questions between workmen and employers where there is a 
specific contract to be interpreted as in any other branch of 
affairs. It is better than going to law, much better than 
running away from the contract, striking, coercing, and fall- 
ing into civil damages or criminal penalties, and raising on 
the back of such unfortunate consequences a blatant and 
endless protest against ‘ the labor laws/ But cases in which 
there are specific contracts aB'solutely define the sphere 
of arbitration. To apply the term ‘ arbitration ' to the rate 
of wages for the future, in regard to which there is no ex- 
plicit contract or engagement, and all the conditions of which 
are unknowm to employers and employed, is the grossest 
misnomer that can be conceived. It is certain that neither 
workmen nor employers could be bound, nor would consent 
to be bound, even were it possible to bind them, by such 
arbitrary decrees ; and that the law, therefore, can never give 
such decrees even any temporary force, unless we are to fall 
back into the long obsolete tyranny of fixing the rate of 
wages by Act of Parliament, or by ‘ King in Council,' or 
by ‘ Communal Bureau of Public Safety,' or whatever the 
supreme power may be." ^ 

Thus, from the employers’ point of view, the supersession 
of the higgling of the market by the fiat of an arbitrator 
is, on its economic side, as indefensible an interference with 
industrial freedom as a legal fixing of the rate of wages. 
But an arbitrator's award has additional disadvantages. 
A law would at any rate be an authoritative settlement, 
which disposed of the question beyond dispute or cavil An 
arbitrator's award, on the other hand, even if it is accepted 
by the Trade Union, may not commend itself to all the 
workmen. The employers who accept it may not unnaturally 
1 Capital and Labour^ i6tlijune 1875. 
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feel that they have surrendered their own freedom, without 
securing any guarantee that the workmen, or some indispens- 
able sections of them, will not promptly commence a new 
attack on which to provoke a stoppage of the industry. A 
law, moreover, is a Common Rule, enforced with uniformity 
on all alike. The arbitrator’s award, on the other hand, 
binds only those firms and those, workmen who were ^parties 
to it. In almost all industries there are some establishments, 
and often whole districts, which remain outside the employers’ 
association, and in which masters and men persist in conduct- 
ing their businesses in their own way. And there is no 
guarantee that some firms will not break away from the 
association, and join the raiKcs of these unfettered outsiders. 
If the arbitrator’s award has secured better terms to the 
operatives than the masters are unanimously willing to 
concede, the good and honorable employers are penalised 
by Aeir virtue. The proceedings of the “ Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration ” of the boot-making industry 
contain many complaints by employers that the awards are 
not enforced on rival firms, who are consequently undercut- 
ting them in the market. If our factory or mines legislation 
had been enforced only on specified good employers, and had 
left untouched any firm who objected to the regulations so 
mtolerabte an injustice would quickly have led to a repudiation 
of the whole system. 

If we turn from the employers to the Trade Unionists ■ 
we find a steadily increasing disinclination among workmen 
to agree to the intervention of an arbitrator to settle the 
terms of a new wage contract. This growing antipathy ^ to 
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■ arbitration is, we think, mainly due to their feeling of 
uncertainty as to the fundamental assumptions upon which 
the arbitrator will base his award. When the issue is whether 
the “ standard earnings ” of the Lancashire Cotton-spinners 
should or should not be decreased by ten per cent, there 
is no basis accepted by both parties, except the vague 
admission that the award should not be contrary to the 
welfai^ of the community. But this offers no guidance to 
the arbitrator. Judge Ellison, for instance, acting in 1879 
in a Yorkshire coal -mining case, frankly expressed the 
perplexity of an absolutely open-minded umpire. “It is 
[he said] for (the employers^ advocate) to put the men’s wages 
as high as he can. It is for {thgmefis advocate) to put them 
as low as he can. And when you have done that it is for 
me to deal with the question as well as I can ; but on what 
principle I have to deal with it I have not the slightest idea. 
There is no principle of law involved in it There is no 
principle of political economy in it Both masters and men 
are arguing and standing upon what is completely within their 
rights. The master is not bound to employ labor except 
at a price which he thinks will pay him. The man is not 
bound to work for wages that won’t assist (subsist) him and 
his family sufficiently, and so forth. So that you are both 
Within your I'lghts ; and that’s the difficulty I see in dealing 
with the question.” ^ 

But this cold-blooded elimination of everything beyond 
the legal rights of the parties is neither usual in a wages 
arbitration, nor acceptable to eitlier side. Each of the parties 
implicitly rests its case on a distinct economic assumption, 
or even series of assumptions, not accepted by the other side, 

the working of this large organisation that I represent here to-day, and I say that 
we can settle all our differences without any interference on the part of Parliament 
or anybody else.” % The same feeling is shared by smaller societies. ‘<Our 
experience of arbitration,” states the secretary of the North Yorkshire and Cleve- 
land (Ironstone) Miners’ Association, ** was that we always got the worst of it, and 
so since 1S77 it has been firmly refused.”- — Joseph Toyn, in Newcastle Leader 
Extra on Conciliation in Trade Disputes (Newcastle, 1894), p. 9. 

^ Eeport of South Yorkshire Collieries Arbitration (Sheffield, 1879), P* 49- 
The umpire was the Judge of the Sheffield County Court. 
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influences of his class and training. The persons chosen 
as arbitrators have almost invariably been representative of 
the brain -working class — great employers, statesmen, or 
lawyers — men bringing to the task the highest qualities of 
training, impartiality, and judgment, but unconsciously imbued 
rather with the assumptions of the class in which they live 
than with those of the workmen. The workmen's growing 
objection to arbitration is, we believe, mainly due to their 
deeply -rooted suspicion that any arbitrator likely to be 
accepted by the employers will, however personally impartial 
he may be, unconsciously discount assumptions inconsistent 
with the current economics of his class.^ 

There is, however, one industry in which, for eight-and- 
twenty years, arbitration has been habitually resorted to, for 
the settlement of the terms of new wage contracts. This 
one exception to the usual dislike of arbitration will, we 
think, prove the correctness of the foregoing analysis. The 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Manufactured 
Iron Trade of the North of England,” which has existed since 
1869, has long been the classical example of the success 
of arbitration. Besides providing by the machinery of a 
standing committee for the settlement of interpretation 
differences, and by half-yearly board meetings for discussing 
general questions, the rules direct the reference of ii:::^tractable 
disputes to an outside umpire. On twenty separate occasions 

^ We have collected particulars of no fewer than 240 cases of industrial 
arbitration, ranging from 1S03 to the prescsnt day. Excluding mere questions 
of interpretation, and disputes between workmen themselves, w^e have found only 
one case in which, in an arbitration for a new agreement between employers and 
employed, any person of the wage-earning class has been accepted as umpire, 
In May 1S93 Northampton Board of Arbitration for the Boot and Shoe 
Trade appointed Mr. F. Perkins, a working laster, as umpire. (Monthly Report 
of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, May 1893). 

The arduous and often thankless task of acting as umpire or sole arbitrator is 
usually undertaken without fee or reward of any kind. Lord James has long 
given his invaluable services to the boot and shoe trade without remuneration. 
Dr. Spence Watson, who lately completed his fiftieth arbitration, told us that he 
had only thrice received any fJayment whatever, once his railway expenses, once 
a small fee, and in one case, which involved several weeks’ labor, a more substantial 
payment. The barrister-umpire, called in, in some sense as a professional expert 
to unravel an intricate case, is occasionally paid. % 
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during the last twenty-eight years this provision has come 
into operation with regard to the settlement of the con- 
ditaons of future wage contracts ; and on every occasion the 
empfoyed^ accepted by both employers and 

It is an interesting confirmation of the view we have 
taken that, m this one industry in which arbitration has 
achieved a continued success, we find the workmen-and the 
emp oyers agreeing in the economic assumptions upon which 
siould be fixed, and npon which, therefore, the arbitrator 
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selling prices of iron ” ^ This was expressly stated by Dr. R. 
Spence Watson in the letter which accompanied his fifth 
award as arbitrator for this board. Whilst observing that 
“ the wages paid in the Staffordshire district, which competes 
with the North of England in the employment of ironworkers, 
as well as to some extent in the trade itself, is a factor which 
cannot be disregarded, [he declares that] in the course of the 
arguments it was admitted on both sides that . . . the realised 
price of iron, as shown by the figures taken out by the 
accountant to the board, may be considered the principal 
factor in the regulation of wages. ... It is upon this state- 
ment [he continues] and these admissions that I am called 
upon to give my award.” ^ 

It will be apparent that arbitration on issues of this 
kind comes really within the category of the interpretation 
or application of what is, in effect, an agreement already 
arrived at T^etween the parties. The question comes very 
near to being one of fact, answered as soon as the necessary 
figures are ascertained beyond dispute. It is therefore not 
surprising to learn that, during eight of the twenty-eight 
years of the Board’s existence, variations of wages were 
automatically determined by a formal sliding scale, and that 
even during the intervals in which no definite scale was 
adopted the Board itself was able, on eight separate occa- 
sions, to agree to advances or reductions without troubling 
the arbitrator at all We need not discuss whether the 
acceptance by employers and pperatives alike of the 
assumption that wages must follow prices is, or is not, 
advantageous to the workmen, or to the industry as a 
whole. But it is evident that the continued success of 
arbitration in the North of Engfend Iron Board, dealing, as 
it does, mainly with the interpretation or application of an 
existing common* basis of agreement, affords no guide to 
other trades in which no such common basis is accepted, 

^ Industrial Feace^ p. po, 

^ Letter and award of the 28th November i888 ; Report of Wages Arhitraiion 
before R, S, Watson^ LL,D. (Darlington, 1888). 
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technical details of particular samples or processes, Is at 
once too complicated, and of too little pecuniary importance, 
to make it possible to call in an outside arbitrator.^ The 
intractable questions, to take one trade as an example, 
which perplex the local boards in the boot and shoe 
industry relate only to a few shillings, and frequently 
concern only one or two workmen. For such issues it is 
obviously iinpossible to obtain, either for love or money, the 
services of any personality eminent enough to command the 
respect of the whole body of employers and workmen. 
Where the standard of earnings of large bodies of men, or 
the prevention of a serious industrial war, are concerned, 
public spirit will induce men of thg calibre of Lord James 
or Dr. Spence Watson to spend whole days, without fee or 
reward, in bringing about an adjustment. In commercial 
arbitrations which involve considerable sums, recourse is had 
to eminent lawyers, who are paid large fees for mastering 
the intricate details of each case. This sort of arbitrator is 
far too expensive a person to be available for the applica- 
tion of general wage contracts to particular cases, and the 
statesman or philanthropist cannot spare the time. On the 
other hand, if, as in the boot and shoe trade, recourse is had 
to some one engaged in the industry, it is difficult to avoid 
the suspicion of class bias. The big employer from anpther 
district, whose services are usually called in, can hardly be 
expected to content the w^orkmen. The employers, on the 

^ Thus, when in 1891, in an arbitration betw4»en the West Cumberland Iron 
and Steel Company and their workmen, the arbitrator (Dr. Spence Watson) was 
asked to fix the actual rates at which particular men were to be paid, he declined 
the task as one outside the possible capacity of any arbitrator. ‘*What has 
always happened,” said Dr. Spence Watson, “ in every arbitration I have had 
hitherto ? There has been a general question of percentage. . . . The principle 
of the thing is the thing to leave to arbitration. The detail of the thing, as to 
how it is to affect this or that or the other, never can be left to arbitration, . . . 
Already over this matter ^ have given up several nights to go through these 
papers and work them in this way and that way, but I have not the knowledge, 
and you cannot give me the knowledge. . . . Surely the question of individual 
payment is a question for the manager of the works and the men of the works, 
and not for a third party.” — MS. proceedings. We are indebted to Dr. Spence 
Watson for permission to examine these and otlier papers, and for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. 
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it can find in the joint meeting of the salaried experts of 
both sides a far more speedy, economical, and uniform 
method of settling questions of interpretation than any 
arbitration could provide*^ 

The reader is now in a position to estimate how far 
arbitration is likely to serve as a panacea against strikes or 
lock-outs, or even to become a permanent feature of the 
most highly organised machinery for Collective Bargaining* 
In the really crucial instances— the issues relating to the 
conclusion of a new agreement — habitual and voluntary 
recourse to an umpire may be expected, we think, only in 
the unlikely event of capitalists and workmen adopting 
identical assumptions as to the pro|?er basis of wages. We 
have seen how unreservedly the best-educated workmen of 
the North of England accepted, between 1870 and 1885, 
the capitalists^ assumption that it was only fair that wages 
should vary with the selling price of the product. For 
twenty years the miners of South Wales have acquiesced in 
the same doctrine. If this view were to become accepted in 
other trades, it is conceivable that arbitration would become 
more popular among them. On the other hand, there is 
growing up among workmen a strong feeling in favor of a 
fixed minimum Standard of Life, to be regarded as a first 
charge upon the industry of the country, and to be^deter- 
mined by the requirements of healthy family life and 
citizenship. If the capitalists should accept this view, 
arbitrations might become common, the explicit reference 
in every case being what conditions were required in the 
industry to enable the various grades of producers to lead 
a civilised life. But no such agreement on fundamental 
assumptions is at present within* view. We are therefore 

^ In the rare cases ii:^vvhich the two house-agents fail to agree, we understand 
that the practice is for them privately to refer the matter to another professional, 
whose decision they both adopt as their own. If in the Lancashire cotton trade, 
the employers’ and workmen’s district secretaries do not agree upon an issue of 
interpretation, it is, in practice, referred to the joint decision of the central 
secretaries. But on such issues of fact, if identical principles are thoroughly 
accepted by both sides, there is seldom any intractable difference of opinion between 
professional experts. 
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effective negotiation. Recourse to an impartial umpire is 
one way out of these difficulties. The employer’s dignity is 
not offended by appearing before an eminent jurist or states- 
man, sitting virtually in a judicial capacity. It is regarded 
as only natural that the arbitrator should ask for the 
statistical facts upon which each party bases its case. The 
mere fact of each having to set forth its claims in pre- 
cise term:5, in a way that can be maintained under cross- 
examination, is already a great gain. But if the arbitrator 
is tactful and experienced, he can do a great deal more 
to bring the parties to agreement He discovers, by kindly 
examination, what precisely it is that each party regards as 
essential, and persuasively puts or^ one side any irritating 
reminiscences of past disputes, or theoretic arguments going 
beyond the narrow limits of the case. In friendly conversa- 
tion with each side in turn, he draws out the really strong 
arguments of both, restates them in their most effective form, 
and in due course impresses them, in the most conciliatory 
terms, on the notice of the opponent. Those who have read 
the proceedings before such an experienced arbitrator as Dr. 
Spence Watson, will, we are sure, agree with us in feeling 
that his wonderful success as an umpire is far more due to 
these arts of conciliation than to any infallibility in his 
awards. In case after case we have been struck by the fact 
that, long before the end of the discussion, many of the issues 
had already been disposed of, the points remaining in dis- 
pute being so narrowed down by a mutual recognition of 
each other’s case that when the award is at last given each 
party is predisposed to accept it as inevitable. 

In this patient work of conciliation lies the real value of 
arbitration proceedings. There is* no magic in the fiat of an 
arbitrator as a remedy for strikes or lock-outs. If either 
party really prefer^ fighting to conceding the smallest point 
to its adversary — that is, in those cases in which either em- 
ployers or the workmen have an overwhelming superiority 
in strength — there will be no submission to arbitration. If 
both parties are willing to bargain, and are sufficiently well 
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trade of the Midlands of England. In 1895 Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, drew 
up the agreement which terminated the great strike in the 
hoot trade. And Lord James, a distinguished member of 
the Conservative Ministry of the day, in January 1896 
brought about, after protracted negotiations, a settlement 
of the dispute between the Clyde and Belfast shipbuilders 
and their engineers. But notwithstanding the official posi- 
tion of these magnates, it is significant that in no case were 
they asked, and in no case did they attempt, to cut the 
Gordian knot by the judicial decree of an umpire or arbi- 
trator. It was not their business to inquire into the merits 
of the case. They were not called upon to make up their 
minds whether the employers or the workmen were in the 
right. They had not even to choose between the rival 
economic assumptions on which the parties rested their 
respective' claims. Their function was to persuade the 
representatives of both sides to go on negotiating until a 
basis was discovered on which it was possible for them to 
agree. 

This work of conciliation is, we believe, destined to play 
a great and for many years an increasing part in the labor 
struggles of this country. In the present state of public 
opinion the intervention of an outside conciliator ” is, as 
regards the imperfectly organised trades, a precursor of 
regular Collective Bargaining. In many trades the em- 
ployers themselves are not unted in any association : in 
many others they still haughtily refuse to discuss matters 
with their workmen. In prolonged disputes public opinion 
now almost forces the parties to resume negotiations ; and 

knowledge of the matter in hand, they must endeavour to show clearly the strong 
points of the case, an 4 those only. Any attempt at simple advocacy would be 
thrown away. The appeal must be to acknowledged facts. But, in the second 
case, advocacy is necessary, and all its many devices — the undesirable as well as 
the undeniably good. There is a strong antagonism throughout. Arbitration is 
better than striking or locking out, but inferior to conciliation. Industiial peace 
in any form is better than industrial war.’^ — ‘‘Compulsory or Voluntary Concilia- 
tion,” by R. Spence Watson, Ironworker^ Journal^ June 1895. 
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the intervention of an eminent outsider is found the best 
lever for Collective Bargaining. His social position or official 
status secures for the proceedings, even among angry men 
a certain amount of dignity, order, and consideration for 
each other’s feelings, whilst it prevents any hasty rupture 
or withdrawal. So long as Lord Rosebery was willing to 
go on sitting. It was practically impossible for either the 
coalowners or the coalminers to stop discussing. But pro- 
longed discussion does not lead to agreement unless the 
parties get on good terms with each other, and are brought 

is the conciliator’s business to see 
hat this atmosphere of good humour is produced and main- 
tained. The excellent luncheon which Lord Rosebery pro- 
vided for^ owners and workmen alike was probably rnore 
effective in creating harmony than the most convincing 
rguments about “the living wage.” All this, however is 

described the important part played by a tactful and ex- 
perienced arbitrator in drawing out the best points in each 
par ys case, restating them in the most persuasive form and 
eliminating from the controversy all unnecessaiy sources of 

adlTthis -oncilZor 

adds to this a happy suggestiveness and fertility in devisim^ 
possible alternatives. Throughout the discussion he watchef 

importance. He has a quick eye for acceptable lines of 
^mpromise. At the right psychological moment when 
discussion is beginning to be tedious to botHd? he “ 

ceedings. If the parties are physically and mentallv trVpH 
and yet pleased with themselves and no longer anvry with 
their opponents ; if the conciliator is adroit fiThis drifSn 
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of one side or the other ; and almost before some of the 

slower-mmded representatives have had time to think out all 
the bearings of the compromise the agreement is signed, and 
peace is secured. ^ “ 

We see, therefore, that outside intervention in wages 
disputes may be of the highest value, and we anticipate that 
It will, for many years to come, in all but the best-o^rganised 
trades, play a great, and even an increasing, part. But its 
fonction will not be that of “arbitration,” propLy so called 
but rather that of “ conciliation,” though this wiU continue 

Instead of aiming at superseding Collective Bargaining, the 
arbitrator will more and more consciously seek fo promote 
It. In fact, so far from being the crown of industrial organ- 
isation the reference of disputes to an impartial outsider is 
a mark of its_ imperfection. Arbitration is the temporary 
expedient of incompletely organised industries, destined to 
be cast aside by each of them in turn when a higher stage 
like_ that of the Cotton Operatives or the Boilermakers, is 
attained. The Government of 1896, therefore, did well to 
cut down Its arbitration bill to a modest “Conciliation Act.” 
The pretentious legislation of 1867 and 1872, from which 
so much was expected, is now simply repealed. The Board 
ot trade is empowered, in case of an industrial dispute “to 
inquire into the causes and circumstances of the difference ” 

It may intervene as the friend of peace, to persuade the 
parties to come to an agreement. . If a conciliator is desired 
It may appoint one. Finally, if both parties join in asking 
that the settl^ent shall proceed in the guise of arbitration 
and wish the Board of Trade to select the arbitrator for them’ 
the Board of Trade may accede’to their request, as it might 
have done without any Act at all ! ^ 

in working of this Act, presented to Parliament 

9 3 S applications were made to the Board of Trade In 

7 cases the Board refused to intervene. Of the other 28 case*; t 8 dffi a 
by more or less formal condHation, and 5 by of w"ch wist 

demarcation dispute between different bodies of workmen, and the other 4 were 
small local disputes, all in badly-organised trades or districts. Three ^cases, 
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Ine conclusion will disappoint those who see in arbitra- 
don, not a subordinate and temporary adjunct to Collective 
argaining, but a panacea for stoppages of industry. The 
popularity of arbitration has deep roots. At the back of 

the peremptory public demand for the settlement of any 
strike or lock-out, there lurks a feeling that in the interests 
of the whole community neither employers nor workmen 
ought to be allowed to paralyse their own industry. If one 
side or the other persists in standing out, we have a clamour 
for compulsory arbitration”: that is, the intervention of 
the power of the State. We need not enter into the numer- 
ous suggestions that have been made for “State Boards of 
Arbitration, authoritative* intervention by the Board of 
Trade, or the deposit, by both parties, of sums of money 

0 be legally forfeited upon breach of the award. The 
authors of such suggestions always find themselves in a 

1 emma.^ If resort to this kind of arbitration is still to 
be voluntary, the liability to penalties or legal proceeding's 
IS not calculated to persuade either employers or workmen 
to come within its toils.^ If, on the other hand, it is to be 

k?nT It m '' '"u enactment of a novel 

kind. It may well be argued that the community for the 

protection of the public welfare, is entitled to step in and 

boot operaLes a\°”Norw!S''*rematned ktaoriil ‘hat of the 

refused twice by the employ; ‘o arbitration being 

informed^'tr; feel SleXt 

pgnificant: “Boards of ConciMolAnfnuS^^ “ 

introduced on this question, but your Council dc t. t constantly being 

can be served by their becominri w Tl, 

proposals are based is that * “sumption on which all tLse 

and the profits of capital should go *wn Wther 

workman, but always a member oUhe ‘ ‘ umpire, is never a 

he in the direction of keeping wages d^own ’ feif" sympathies and interest 
now being brought forward arf meant ' ’ ' y®yrheheve that the Bills 

portion of the workers“wall aTtL with which to catch a 

of the Legislative Coz^cil of the opposed them” 

for 1893.94“ p. 14). See all fte ■f.t Posada. 

Miners’ Federation and the leading coalownem^during^gofi'^^'^^'^v the 

men s representatives throughout opposed anv "'"h- 
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decide the terms upon which mechanics shall labor, and 
upon which capitalists shall engage them. In such a case 
the public decision could perhaps best be embodied in the 
award of an impartial arbitration tribunal, invested with all 
the solemnity of the State. But here we pass outside the 
domain of '' arbitration '' properly so called. The question 
is then no longer the patching up of a quarrel between 
capitair!5ts and workmen, but the deliberate determination 
by the community of the conditions under which certain 
industrial operations shall be allowed to be carried on. 
Such an award would have to be enforced on the parties 
whose recalcitrance had rendered it necessary. This does 
not imply, as is sometimes suggested, that workmen would 
be marched into the works by a regiment of soldiers, or that 
the police would open the gates (and the cashbox) of stubborn 
employers. All that the award need decree is, that if 
capitalists^ desire to engage in the particular industry they 
shall do so only on the specified conditions. The enforce- 
ment of these conditions would become a matter for official 
inspection, followed by prosecutions for breaches of what 
would in effect be the law of the land. Here, it is true, 
we do find an effective panacea for strikes and lock-outs. 
Although industrial history records plenty of agitations and 
counter-agitations for and against the fixing by law of various 
conditions of employment, there has never been either a 
lock-out or a strike against a new Factory or Truck Act. 
But by adopting this method of avoiding the occasional 
breaking off of negotiations which accompanies Collective 
Bargaining, we should supersede Collective Bargaining alto- 
gether. The conditions of employment would no longer 
be left to the higgling of masters and men, but would be 
authoritatively decided without their consent in the manner 
which the comriiunity, acting through an arbitrator, thought 
most expedient “ Compulsory arbitration ” means, in fact, 
the fixing of wages by law.^ 

^ Such a form of compulsory arbitration is contained in the Factories and 
Shops Act of 1896 of the Colony of Victoria, which provides {sec. 15) that, ‘‘in 
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order to determine the lowest 
wholly or partially preparing < 

or workroom, any particular ar 

or for^ breadmaking, or baking, the Governor 
trom time to time 


: price or rate which may be paid to any person for 
or manufacturing either inside or outside a factory, 
"tides of clothing, or wearing apparel, or furniture,^ 
- - - -—1* in Council may, if he think iit ■ 
j 1 ^ spedal Board,” to consist half of representatives of 

time or mVr,= f ^ ^>7 piecework for home work, and by either 

rh„« fl f • ^'ly employer paying less than the minimum 

fortW which he cannot carry on business) ‘‘shall, without 

Offi^eh” Thr ‘i'f" .‘his Act, be forthwith cancelled by She Chief 

watched with virtually legal fixing of a minimum tvage will be 

Jiled tTh Hoo w P Under the New Zealand Act of 1894! 

khor rfifo , • yt P Reeves, now Agent-General for the Colony in London 

Publ o T '"rf’’ Unions are concerned may be referred fotTo 

comiL^o? a Cdoo fh “c?’ “ ^^hitratS cfu^ 

ZZ’,:! “nhe its award enforckble by le^ process A fo^ 

iiiPe^sBi£S3 

July 1897.) ’ ^ Bertram in Jin,ue d’Mconom.u 




CHAPTER IV 

THE METHOD OF LEGAL ENACTMENT 

We do not need to remind the^ student of the History of 
Trade U^iionism that an Act of Parliament has, at all times, 
formed one of the means by which British Trade Unionists 
have sought to attain their ends. The fervor with which 


they have ’believed in this particular Method, and the extent 



to which they have been able to employ it have varied 
according to the political circumstances of the time. The 
strong trade clubs of the town handicraftsmen, and the 
widely extended associations of woollen workers of the 
eighteenth century relied mainly upon the law to secure the 
regulation of their trades. So much was this the case that 
the most celebrated student of eighteenth -century Trade 
Unionism declares that “the legal prosecution” of trans- 
gressors of the law was the chief object ^ of these combina- 
tions, and that, in fact, English TT^ade Unionism “originated 
with the non-observance of” the statutes fixing wages and 
regulating apprenticeship. Its fundamental purpose, says Pro- 
fessor Brentano, was “ the maintenance of the existing legal 
and customary regulations of trade. As soon as the State 
ceased to maintain order it stepped into its place.” ^ It is 
true that later irivestigation has brought to light some ancient 
unions, which, springing out of sick clubs, or impetuous 

^ Brentano*s Gilds and Trade Unions (London, 1870), p. clxxiv. (or p, no 
of reprint). 

^ Ibid. p. clxxvii. (or p. 113 of reprint). 
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strikes, adhered to the rival Methods of Mutual ] 
and Collective Bargaining. But Dr. Brentano’s ge 

methods of eighteenth-cent 
: main, been confirmed and stren 
remarkable if the Trade Unions 
Even before the stringent act i 


binations has, in the 
It would have been i 
taken this line. 

against all workmen’s combinations, the ^veiy idL^'of 

ionr ^^o«ted by employersfand ^trongll 

condemned by public opinion. On the other hand fhe 
majority of the educated and the governing classes regarded 

object to thr'i ™ S”‘i <1>0 operatives who 

livSood ^nnovatio^is threatening their accustomed 

to Ottp ’ e appealing against their new employers 

seelTf . tT-’ or the Privy Councir We 

see the Tradeynions forming committees to put the law in 

fto W 

to be enforeed bv the' “Wo* of rates, 

before o„ ° , ^ ’ marshalling evidence 

before Quarter Sessions in support of these lists • annl! 

3y counsel at the bar of the House ef r ’ appearing 

he ..f T - . , ^ ® House of Commons and before 
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reporting in the same strain, '' They are of opinion that no 
interference of the legislature with the freedom of trade, or 
with the perfect liberty of every individual to dispose of his 
time and of his labor in the way and on the terms which 
he may judge most conducive to his own interest can take 
place without violating general principles of the first import- 
ance to the prosperity and happiness of the community, 
without establishing the most pernicious precedent, or even 
without aggravating, after a very short time, the pressure of 
the general distress, and imposing obstacles against that 
distress being ever removed.” ^ Debarred alike from overt 
Collective Bargaining and from Legal Enactment, the Trade 
Unions of the first quarter of the^century fell back on the 
Method of Mutual Insurance, largely tempered by the use 
of secret coercion. Those who refused to work " contrary 
to the interpts of the trade” were supported with enthusi- 
astic generosity, whilst "knobsticks” were boycotted, and 
even assaulted. When employers retaliated by criminal 
prosecution, or dismissal of Trade Unionists, the operatives 
broke out into sullen strikes or angry riots, accompanied by 
machine breaking and crimes of violence. It was largely 
the hope of putting an end to this veiled insurrection that 
induced a landlord Parliament to repeal the Combination 
Laws, and thus, for the first time, enabled the Trade Unions 
openly to carry on negotiations with their employers. 

Throughout the next quarter of a century Trade Union 
activity was mainly devoted to building up the machinery 
for Collective Bargaining.^ This is easily explained. Whilst 
the Philosophic Radicals, and indeed much of the educated 

^ Report of Committee on Petitions of Artisans, 13 th June 1811; History oj 
Trade Unionism, p, 54. 

^ The fact that it was at this stage in their history that the working class 
combinations forced themselves on the attention of Political Economists and the 
press, goes far, we think, to account for the common idea that Trade Unionism 
consists exclusively of Collective Bargaining, with its accompaniments of sticks 
and strikes.” Between 1824 and 1869, practically all the criticism or de- 
nunciation of Trade Unionism took the form of homilies about the futility of 
Collective Bargaining and the wickedness of strikes. Even the Political Econo- 
mists seem to have been unaware either of the history of the combinations which 
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an economic error, and it is further urged that as the labor 
of the working man is his only capital, he should not be 
restrained in the use or application of it. . . . Now, though 
at first sight the above reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called — seems plausible enough, yet there is a lurking fallacy 
in it all the more dangerous because of the artful manner in 
which it is attempted to place the Legislature and the work- 
ing population in a false position in relation to each other. 
... It is a sound principle of universal law established by 
the wisdom of more than two thousand years that where in 
the necessary imperfection of human affairs the parties to a 
contract or dealing do not stand on an equal footing, but one 
has an undue power to oppress oi mislead the other, law 
should step in to succour the weaker party. ... It behoves 
us as working men to inquire what is wrong in the present 
factory system, and, if need be, ask the legislature to interfere 
in our behalf . . . whether the time has not arrived when 
Parliament should be appealed to to secure a curtailment of 
the hours of factory labor. ... If some of our legislators 
should manifest a disposition to abdicate their legislative 
functions so far as we are concerned, it may be well to 
remind them that election day will again come round when 
their abdication will be accepted.” ^ 

This change of political conditions explains, not onjy the 
increasing demand for new Factory and Mines Acts, addi- 
tional Railway and Merchant Shipping regulations, and the 
prevention of accidents and tru. ’k, J>ut also the upgrowth, 
since i868, of such exclusively political Trade Union organi- 
sations as the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, 
and such predominantly political associations as the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, together with the formation of 
a general political machinery throughout the Trade Union 

^ Circular signed by the general secretary of the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton -spinners, “on behalf of” the delegate meeting, iith December 
1871 ; History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 295-96. It will be remembered that 
this Trade Union has always consisted exclusively of men. In our History of 
Trade Unionism we have pointed out how the Nine Hours’ agitation was event- 
ually conducted to a successful issue “ behind the women’s petticoats.” 
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world, in the form of Trades Councils, the Trade Union 
Congress, and the Parliamentary Committee. 

It is probable that no one who is not familiar with Trade 

Union records has any adequate conception of the number 
and variety of trade regulations which the unions have 
sought to enforce by Act of Parliament. The eighteenth- 
century combinations seem to have limited their aspirations 
to the fixing of a minimum rate of wages, the requirement 
of a period of apprenticeship, and the determination of the 
proper proportion of apprentices to journeymen. With the 
advent of manufacture on a large scale we see the factory 
operatives and miners taking up tlie subjects of sanitation 
and overcrowding, safety from accidents, and the length of 
the working day. Besides the universal demand that em- 
ployers should be made liable for accidents, and forbidden to 
make any deductions from wages, we have large sections of 
toe trade Union world demanding an Eight Hours’ Day, the 
prohibition of overtime, and the specifying of definite holi- 
days; others insisting on the weekly payment of wages, the 
disclosure of the “particulars ” on which the piecework wage 
IS based, and the abolition of all fines and deductions whal 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
as for the exclusion of alien immigrants, and the compulsory 
provision of workshop accommodation by the employers ■ 
whdst the Amalgamated Society of Tailor^l will bTcoTtent 
with nothing short of the legal abolition of home work. The 
armen seek, year after year, for an Act of Parliament to 
enforce their rule that one man shall not be put in charge of 
tW Boilermakers, Enginemen, and Plumbers ask 

at none but certificated craftsmen shall be allowed to hold 
r am positions; tlie Textile Workers want to regulate the 

‘’r""''’' f •”5 weaving 

extending from an amendment of the laws of marine in 

sea-cook, from an improved 

on advance ^ increasing the sum allowed 

dvance notes, from the enactment of a fixed scale of 
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manning to the inspection of the ship’s medicine chest Nor 
does this enumeration by any means exhaust the list. Every 
Parliament sees new regulations of the conditions of employ- 
ment embodied in the already extensive labor code, whilst 
each successive Trade Union Congress produces a crop of 
fresh demands.^ Whether for good or for evil, it appears 
inevitable that the growing participation of the wage-earners 
in political life, and the rising influence of their organisations, 
must necessarily bring about an increasing use of the Method 
of Legal Enactment 

But a resort to the law as a means of attaining Trade 
Union ends has, from the workmen’s point of view, certain 
grave disadvantages. Its chief dr§.wback is the prolonged 
and uncertain struggle that each new regulation involves. 
Before a Trade Union can get a Common Rule enforced by 
the law of the land, it must convince the community at large 
that the proposed regulation will prove advantageous to the 
state as a whole, and not unduly burdensome to the con- 
sumers. The workmen’s grievance has, therefore, to be 
published to the world, to bear discussion in public meetings, 
and to meet the criticism of the newspapers. Members of 
Parliament must be persuaded to take the matter up, and 
made so far to believe in the justice of the claim as to be will- 
ing to importune ministers or bore the House of Commons 
with the subject. In due course a Royal Commission is 
appointed, which hears evidence, collects statistics, and makes 
a report. Presently a new Factory ^or Mines Bill is drafted 
by the Home Secretary, and, on the combined advice of 

^ See the reports of the various Trade Union Congresses, especially since 
1885. It is to be observed that, under the Constitution of the United States, 
most of the statutes thus desired by English Trade Unionists, like much of the 
legislation already in force, might be held void, as violations of the constitutional 
right of freedom of contiact. Among the American statutes already disallowed 
by the courts on this ground are truck acts, acts requiring weekly or fortnightly 
pays, or forbidding coalowners to compute their tonnage rates of wages on 
screened coal only, acts prohibiting employers from discharging men merely 
because they are Trade Unionists, and a factory act limiting the hours of labor 
of adult women. See Handbook to the Labor Law of tke United States (New 
York, 1896), by F. J. Stimson, 
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as a whole. But taking merely thg hours of labor we may 
note how wMst Pariiament has not yet been converted even 
o an Eight Hours Day for Miners, the coal-hewers of North- 
umberland and Durham have long since secured by Collective 
Bargaining a' working day for themselves of less than 7 hours 
and a working week which never exceeds 37 hours. ’ 

.u that, in face of all 

these difficulties and disadvantages, the Trade Unions should 
so persistently, and even increasingly, seek for legislative 
regulation of their respective industries. The explanation 
IS that, however tedious and difficult may be the process of 
obtaining it, once the Common Rule is embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, it satisfies more perfectly the Trade Union aspira- 
tions of permanence and universality than any other method 
It IS, as we have shown, as yet rare for a Trade Union to have 
been able to establish by the Method of Collective Bargain- 
mg anything like uniform conditions throughout the 4ole 
country. Such prominent and wealthy unions, for instance 
as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters, find themselves compelled 
to recognise hours'of labor varying, in different towns, from 

48 to 57 per week in the one case, and from 41 to 60 in 

the other. 

The Grays and Woolwich Arsenal branches of Engineers amono* ofliArc 
stand at 4S hours, whilst the Vale of Leven branch S 57. ImonT thc 



even wjicre any iraae Union rule exists, either 
national or local, there are, as we have mentioned, ahvays 
some extensive districts, and some important establish- 
ments, in which the rule is either not recognised at all or 
is systematically evaded. An Act of Parliament, on the 
contrary, applies uniformly to all districts, whether the Trade 
Union is strong or non-existent, and to all employers 
whether or not they belong to the Employers’ Association’ 
It corresponds, in fact, to the ideal form of Collective 
Bargaining, a National Agreement made between a Trade 
Union including every man in the trade, and an Employers’ 
Association from which no firm stands aloof. Like such an 
agreement it excludes, from influence on the wage-contract 
the exipncies, not only of particular workmen or particular 
establishments, but also those of particular districts. But it 
goes a stage farther in this direction. A National Ao-ree- 
ment, however stable, is always liable to be changed in 
accordance with the relative strength of employers and 
employed, at each of the successive inflations and depressions 
which characterise modern industry. The Cotton-spinners 
or instance, whose standard earnings are determined by an 
exceptionally stable National Agreement, have, during the 
last twenty years, agreed to twelve alterations of this standard 
five tirnes upward and seven downward. But once any part 
of the conditions of employment has been deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to the community to be secured by law it 

‘riseT°1n1h "T" commerdal 

-rises In the blackest days of 1879, when many cotton 

manufacturers wem reduced to bankruptcy and the operatives 

. ffered a reduction of twenty per cent of their ivaees no 
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machinery should be relaxed. In our History of Trade 
Umomsm we have shown 1 how seriously, in these years, the 
Nine Hours Day of the engineering and building trades 
secured by Collective Bargaining, was nullified by the 
practice of systematic overtime. But neither inflation nor 
depression has, as a matter of fact, led to any alteration 

^ Cotton-spinners’ Normal Day, 

which the Factory Act in effect prescribes. The Common 
Rule embodied in an Act of Parliament has, therefore 
the inestimable advantage, from the Trade Union point 
of view, of being beyond the influence of the exigencies of 
even the worst times of depression. And, if we may judge 
from the history of the last fifty ^ears, such a rule is more 
apt to “ slide up ” than to “slide down.” Once any regula- 
tion has been adopted, it becomes practically impossible 
altogether to rescind it, whilst the movement of public 
opinion, notably on such matters as education, sanitation, 
safety, and shorter hours of labor, has been steadily in 
favor of increased requirements in the normal Standard of 
Life.2 These characteristics of the Method of Legal Enact- 
ment have, as^ we shall see in subsequent chapters, an 
important bearing on the kind of Regulations which the 
Trade Unionists seek to enforce by this particular Method. 
But before we consider the rules themselves, we have, first to 
describe the nature and extent of the Trade Union machinery 
for using the method. 

The Trade Unions have not, yet developed, for their 
application of the Method of Legal Enactment, even so 
much formal machinery as they possess for the Method of 
Collective Bargaining. This backwardness, is, in the main, 
to be attributed to the difficulty ®f the task. The dominant 
tendency in Trade Union history is, as we have seen, to 
^ Page 333. 

2 Tj^is ‘‘partiality,” however, is not an inherent attribute of the Method of 
i^egai linactment. Its existence during the present generation is, we hold, due 
to the shifting of political power from the middle class, who had become opponents 
o any restriction of competition, to the wage-earners, who have continued to 
believe m regulation. 
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make the trade throughout the country the unit of organ- 
isation. But to bring any proposal effectively before the 
legislature, that is to say, to persuade members of Parliament 
to take the matter up, Trade Union leaders must convert, 
not the employers and workmen in their own industry 
wherever carried on, but the electors of particular con- 
stituencies, to whatever trade they belong. An organisation 
according to localities has, therefore, to be superposed upon 
an organisation according to trades. 

Two great industries— cotton and coal — have been able 
to surmount this difficulty, and these alone have as yet 
developed any effective political machinery. The powerful 
unions of Cotton Operatives, for instance, three-fourths of 
whose 132,000 members are to be found in ten constitu- 
encies within twenty miles of Bolton, have, during the past 
twenty- five years, constructed a special organisation for 
obtaining and enforcing the legislative regulations which 
they desire. The five societies of Spinners, Weavers, Card- 
room Operatives, Beamers, and Overlookers are federated 
in the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association, which 
carries on no Collective Bargaining, and possesses no insur- 
ance side, but has for its sole object the removal of any 
grievance . . . for which Parliamentary or Governmental 
interference is required.”^ The Representative Assembly^ 
of this federation, consisting of nearly 200 delegates from 
a hundred local branches, amalgamates all sections of the 
Cotton Operatives into one solid union for their common 
political purposes. But it is the Federal Executive,^ 
appointed annually by this Representative Assembly, that 
governs the Parliamentary policy and organises the political 
force of the Trade. This Cabinet, composed in the main of 
the salaried officials of the separate unions, meets regularly 
throughout the year, exclusively for political business. At 
these private meetings, held in the parlor of a Manchester 

^ Rules of 1890. 

® Called the General Council.” 

® Called the “ Legislative Council.” 
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public-house, all rhetoric and formality is banished, and the 
complaints of the constituents are discussed with cynical 
shrewdness. If they appear to admit of any legislative or 
administrative remedy, the president and secretary — who 
are invariably leading officials of the Spinners and the 
Weavers respectively — are directed to take the matter up. 
These officers are wise enough to call in expert assistance. 
There is^ usually some eminent lawyer ■ representing a 
Lancashire constituency, who is glad to put his brains freely 
at the disposal of so influential an organisation, A clause 
or a bill is drafted, and communications are opened up with 
the Home Office. Once certain of the technical accuracy 
and administrative feasibility of th^ proposals, the Federal 
Executive opens a vigorous political campaign. Public 
meetings are organised, at which the local members of 
Parliament, or in default, the opposition candidates, are 
impartially invited to preside. By these meetings not only 
the 300,000 persons employed in or about the cotton mills, 
but also the other electors, and the Parliamentary candidates 
themselves, are patiently educated. It is no small help in 
this process that the Cotton Operatives have what is virtually 
their own organ in the press, and that their leading officials 
write, in addition, much of the “ labor news ” in the provincial 
newspapers. When the Parliamentary session opeps, the 
struggle is transferred to the lobby of the House of Commons. 
It is perhaps a fortunate chance that the present general 
secretary* of the Spinners belongs tQ the Conservative party, 
whilst the general secretary of the Weavers is a staunch 
adherent of the Liberals. No member for a cotton con- 
stituency, to whichever party he may belong, escapes the 
pressure. Meanwhile, in order* to smooth the way for 
legislation, the employers will have been approached with 
a view to arriving ^at some common policy which the trade, 
as a whole, can press on the Government The millowners, 
for instance, will be persuaded not to oppose increased 
factory regulation, on consideration of the operatives joining 
them to stop a threatened Indian import duty, or combining 
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into two hostile factions, the Miners’ Federation on the one 
hand, and the county unions of Northumberland and Durham 
on the other. 

The miners of Northumberland and Durham were, for 
over a generation, the pioneers and energetic leaders of the 
movement in favor of the legal regulation of the conditions 
of labor in the mine. We need not again describe the 
machinery of the active legal and Parliamentary campaigns 
between 1843 1887. From the appointment of the 

“ Miners’ Attorney-General ” down to the death of Alexander 
Macdonald, the promoters of the successive Mines Regulation 
Acts drew their strongest support from the two Northern 
counties. We have described elsewhere ^ the curious com- 
bination of industrial circumstances and economic theories 
which have brought the Northumberland and Durham unions 
to a standstill as regards the legal regulation of their trade. 
They still nominally retain a separate political machinery 
under the name of the National Union of Miners.^ But the 
effective political influence of the miners of these counties is 
now expressed mainly by their three officials having seats in 
the House of Commons. These members, in conjunction 
with the leading local officials of the Northumberland and 
Durham Unions, object to the extension of legal regulation, 
and actively oppose the Eight Hours’ Bill. « 

The great bulk of the miners have, however, retained 
their belief in the Method of Legal Enactment, and are to-day 
even more persistent than their fathers in demanding its 
further application. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
(established 1887, and now counting 200,000 members), 
which we described in our chapter on “ The Unit of Govern- 
ment,” is essentially a political ofganisation. It deals, it is 
true, also with Collective Bargaining, in so far as anything 

^ History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 284-292, 377-380. 

* This federal body, formed by Alexander Macdonald exclusively for Parlia- 
mentary purposes, once included practically all the miners’ unions in the kingdom, 
and was, in its time, the most infiuenti^ political organisation in the Trade 
Union world. To-day it is confined to the two unions of Northumberland and 
Durham, and retains only a shadowy separate existence. 
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the Miners' officials do not as yet realise the necessity of 
expert legal and Parliamentary counsel in their deliberations, 
and make far less use than the Cotton Operatives of outside 
help* They have no intercourse with the Government Mines 
Inspectors, and, unlike the Cotton Operatives, they do not 
enjoy the advantage of constantly meeting, on terms of easy 
equality,^ the salaried officers of the employers’ associations. 
Moreover, they have no organ of their own in the press, and 
they seldom contribute to other newspapers. Strong in their 
numbers and their concentrated electoral power, the Miners 
have, in fact, hitherto somewhat suffered from their isolation. 
But notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the steady improve- 
ment and progressive elaboration^ of the Mines Regulation 
Acts, in the face of powerful capitalist opposition, bears 
eloquent testimony to the past and present effectiveness of 
the Miners' political organisations. 

No trade society other than those connected with cotton 
and coal has developed any effective machinery for obtaining 
the legal regulations which are demanded by its members. 
This is, in some cases, to be attributed to the absence, among 
the rank and file, of any keen desire for special Acts of 
Parliament Some powerful unions, like the United Society 
of Boilermakers, which enforces a rigid limit on the number 
of apprentices, are comparatively indifferent to the law as an 
instrument for obtaining the conditions of labor that they 
desire. But there are other trades which feel, even more 
strongly than the Cotton Operatives and Miners, their 
dependence on the Method of Legal Enactment as the only 
effective way of securing what they consider fair conditions 
of employment. Not to mention such modern organisations 
as those of the Gasworkers anc? Seamen, whose objects are 
mainly legislative, we watch old-established unions like the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors, the several societies of 
cutlery workers of Sheffield, and the Hosiers of the Midland 
Counties all basing their aspirations on the legal regulation 
of homework, and the prohibition of insidious forms of 
“truck.” Typical “old unionists” like the Ironfounders, 
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can force their grievances on an ignorant public or a reluctant 
Parliament, is by combined action among the different trades 
of each constituency. Even the Engineers, who are in certain 
centres aggregated in large numbers, are politically weakened 
in their own strongholds by their division into sectional 
societies. And joint action is even more clearly necessary 
in the case of the great number of little local trades, which 
have not the compensation of numerous branches and a large 
aggregate membership. Now, the long and varied experience 
of the Cotton Operatives and, to a lesser extent, that of the 
Coalminers prove that if a political federation is to be 
successful, three conditions are absolutely indispensable. 
There must, in the first place, be a vigorous central executive, 
to which is entrusted the entire direction of all the pro- 
ceedings. In effective connection with this central committee, 
there must be local organisations in the various constituencies, 
always prompt to obey the directions of the leaders, and to 
subordinate other interests to the main object. Finally, the 
central committee must not only have in its service an 
adequate staff of able men as officials, but must also know 
how to command, either for love or money, and be willing 
frequently to use, the professional advice of trained experts in 
law, in Parliamentary procedure, in administration, and in 
what may be called general politics. » 

It may at first be thought that, in the annual Trade 
Union Congress, the Parliamentary Committee, and the local 
Trades Councils, the Trade Union world possesses a political 
machinery fulfilling these elementary conditions. There is a 
Representative Assembly, to which nearly every organised 
trade sends delegates. This assembly has nothing to do 
with Mutual Insurance or Collective Bargaining, and deals 
exclusively with the political interests of the Trade Union 
world. It elects a Cabinet of thirteen members, on which 
sit some of the ablest salaried officers of the movement. 
The duty of this “ Parliamentary Committee is expressly 
defined to be “to watch all legislative measures directly 
affecting the question of Labor, to initiate such legislative 
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with prior duties to his own constituency. For the last five 
years the occupant of the post has been a salaried ofificial of 
his own union, busily occupied with its particular sectional 
interests. The Parliamentary Committee admittedly pays 
only for the leavings of his time and attention, a large part 
of the salary of ;^20o ^ going, in fact, to the son or friend 
who does the routine office work during his frequent absences 
from London. It is therefore impossible for the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to investigate grievances, or to form an 
independent judgment on technical proposals. The members 
of the Committee are, no doubt, severally quite competent to 
deal with their own trades, but for the Committee as a whole 
to act on this assumption necessarily means its implicit 
acceptance of the technical proposals of any one of its 
members. As regards the vast majority of unrepresented 
trades the Committee has absolutely no means of ascertaining, 
either whaf is complained of, or what remedies are practicable. 
Nor does it ever occur to the Parliamentary Committee to 
attempt to make up for this deficiency by seeking expert or 
professional advice, for which Congress has never been asked 
to provide funds. We despair of making any middle-class 
student realise the strength and persistency of this disinclina- 
tion of Trade Unionists to call in outside counsel. A Board 
of Railway Directors or a Town Council do not -^imagine 
that they are bartering their independence or impairing their 
dignity when they consult an engineer or a solicitor, or when 
they employ an actuary or a Parliamentary draughtsman. 
Though they are themselves what the Trade Unionists would 
call “ practical men ” they invariably commit even their own 
proposals to professional experts to be critically examined 
and put into proper form. Blit owing, we believe, to a 
combination of sturdy independence, naive self-complacency, 
and an extremely’ narrow outlook on affairs, the Parliamentary 
Committee, like most Trade Union organisations, apparently 
regard themselves as competent to be their own solicitors, 
their own actuaries, and even their own Parliamentary 
^ Raised, in 1896, to ^300. 
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their independence. The Trade Union Congress is a federa- 
tion for obtaining, by Parliamentary action, not social reform 
generally, but the particular measures desired by its constituent 
Trade Unions.^ These all desire certain measures of legal 
regulation confined to their own particular trades, and they 
are prepared, if this limitation is observed, to back up each 
other’s demands. On many important subjects, such as Free- 
dom of CSmbination, Compensation for Accidents, Truck, Sani- 
tation, “ the Particulars Clause,” the weekly payment of wages, 
and the abolition of disciplinary fines, they are united on 
general measures. But directly the Congress diverges from 
its narrow Trade Union function, and expresses any opinion, 
either on general social reforms or.party politics, it is bound 
to alienate whole sections of its constituents. The Trade 
Unions join the Congress for the promotion of a Parlia- 
mentary policy desired, not merely by a majority, but by all 
of them ; afid it is a violation of the implied contract between 
them to use the political force, towards the creation of which 
all are contributing, for the purposes of any particular political 
party. The Trade Unionists of Northumberland and Durham 
are predominantly Liberal. Those of Lancashire are largely 
Conservative. Those of Yorkshire and London, again, are 
deeply impregnated with Socialism. If the Congress adopts 
the Shibboleths, or supports the general policy of ^any of 
the three parties which now — on questions outside Trade 
Unionism — divide the allegiance of British vrorkmen, its 
influence is at once destroyed. l[he history of the Trade 
Union Congress during the last twenty years emphatically 
confirms this view. Whether it is captured ” by the 
Liberals (as in i878-85)or by the Socialists (as in 1893-94); 
whether it is pledged to Peasant* Proprietorship or to Land 
Nationalisation ; whether it declares in favor of Bimetal- 
lism or the NaKonalisation of the means of production, 

^ In the course of our subsequent analysis of the Trade Union Regulations 
themselves, and in our final survey, we shall discover the political programme for 
the Trade Union world. See the chapters on “ The Economic Characteristics 
of Trade Unionism ” and ** Trade Unionism and Democracy.*^ 
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distribution, and exchange,” it equally destroys its capacity 
for performing its proper work, and provokes a reaction 
which nullifies its political influence. 

Once this limitation were understood and definitely 
recognised, it would become possible to weld the separate 
parts of the existing Trade Union organisation into a political 
machinery of considerable influence. The first requisite 
would be a central federal committee, meeting exclusively 
for the definite political purposes which we have indicated. 
To this Parliamentary Committee the central executive of 
each national trade would bring its particular grievances, 
with the remedies proposed, just as the Weavers’ executive 
submits to the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association 
its objections to over- steaming and its proposals for the 
abolition of this practice. On no account must any proposal 
be taken up by the Parliamentary Committee which had not 
received the express endorsement of the central executive of 
the trade concerned. Any departure from this rule would 
bring the federal committee into conflict with its real con- 
stituents, and deprive it of all guarantee that the proposal 
had been accepted by the bulk of the members most directly 
to be affected. But this endorsement would not in itself 
suffice. The Parliamentary Committee, acting in conjunction 
with tl^e officers of the trade concerned, would have to take 
expert advice as to the extent of the grievance, the practica- 
bility of the remedy proposed, and the best form in which it 
could be put. The approved legislative proposals of the 
several trades could then be marshalled into a precise and 
consistent Parliamentary programme, from which all vague 
aspirations or rhetorical claptrap would be excluded. When 
the programme for the year had, after careful investigation 
and thought, at last been framed, it would have to be pre- 
sented to a Representative Assembly of atl the trades. In 
emphatic contrast with the practice of the present Trade 
Union Congress, it should be made a cardinal rule that no 
proposition for political action should be brought before the 
Assembly, unless it had first been submitted to the Parlia- 
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mentary Committee for investigation and report. With such 
a rule the delegates from each trade would find before them 
the proposals which had been sent up by their executives, 
couched in the best possible language, and recommended to 
the delegates of the other trades by the cumulative authority 
of the officials of the industry concerned, the skilled political 
staff of the Parliamentary Committee itself, and the legal and 
administx'ative experts who had been consulted. At this 
stage, discussion by all the trades would serve to reveal any 
latent divergence of interest or policy which would militate 
against the electoral success of even a perfectly devised 
programme. But such an assembly would fulfil a much 
more important purpose than merely amending and ratify- 
ing an official programme. It would enable the leaders to 
explain the several items, and demonstrate to the whole 
Trade Union world their necessity, adequacy, and consistency 
with the colnmon interests of all Trade Unionists. 

The programme once settled, the work of political 
agitation would begin. Here the Parliamentary Committee 
would have to be supplemented by a local federation in each 
constituency. This local body would naturally be formed, 
like the present Trades Councils, of representatives from all 
the Trade Union branches in the constituency, or in the 
town. It would be vital to its efficiency and success that 
the central executives of the several trades should regard its 
constitution as of national importance to them ; urge their 
branches to elect their most responsible members ; and give 
them every encouragement to contribute their quota of the 
local expenses from the society’s funds. It goes without 
saying that these local councils must, no less strictly than 
the Trade Union Congress, avoid all bias in favor of one or 
other political party, and confine themselves rigidly to Trade 
Union objects. But their proceedings must be subject to a 
yet narrower limit Unlike the existing Trades Councils, 
they must realise that it is no part of their business to 
frame the Parliamentary programme even in matters on 
which ail their constituent branches are unanimous. This 
VOL. I T 
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the political machine. Instead of intellectual leadership being provided, we see 
an attempt merely to silence or exclude the troublesome elements. We need 
not dwell upon the first of the alterations, aimed, as it was, merely at one or two 
influential delegates whose exclusion was desired by the dominant officials. By 
abruptly turning out the Trades Councils, who actually initiated the Congress 
twenty-seven years before, and had ever since taken a vigorous part, the 
Parliamentary Committee cut adrift the very bodies upon which any effective 
Trade Union campaign in the constituencies must depend. The Trades Councils, 
thus ‘‘outlawed ’’ from the Trade Union world, are now centres of bitter hostility 
to the salaried officials of the great trades ; sources of dissension and political 
weakness, i 3 stead of being valuable supports and allies. But the most important 
and, as we think, most injurious change was that effected in the method of 
voting. Prior to 1895, though the Unions were allowed to send delegates in 
proportion to their membership and contribution to the Congress funds, each 
delegate had an individual vote, and no proxy voting was allowed. In this 
way, the larger unions could, if they chose to send their full number of dele- 
gates, exercise their due proportion of voting power. But the officials of some 
powerful societies found the arrangement inconvenient. In some cases their 
societies demurred to the expense of sending more than three or four delegates, 
and thus failed to secure a proportionate influence. In other cases when the full 
number of delegates was sent, some of these insisted on exercising an independent 
judgment, and voted according to their own political sympathies, or in response 
to appeals from the smaller trades. In the absence of any leadership of the 
Congress as a whole, independence degenerated into anarchy. To the practical 
officials of the Coal and Cotton industries, the flighty and irresponsible behaviour 
of the Congress appeared likely to militate against the success of the particular 
technical measures promoted by their own unions. It does not seem to have 
occurred to them that it might be their duty to put their brains into the 
business 5 to come forward as the Cabinet of the Congress, formulating a con- 
sistent policy for the Trade Union world as a whole ; and boldly to appeal for 
the confidence and the pecuniary support by which alone any policy could be 
carried into effect. The investigation and co-ordination of the needs of the 
several trades would have involved, instead of an occasional pleasant jaunt to 
London, a good deal of hard thinking, and many tedious consultations with 
experts of all kinds. It was easier to put themselves in a position mechanically 
to stop the passing of any resolution which seemed likely to be injurious to their 
trades. The four representatives of the coal and cotton industries on the 
committee, therefore, insisted on the adoption of the so-called “ proxy voting ” 
used by the Miners’ Federation in their own conferences. Under this system 
each trade as a whole is accorded the number of votes to which its aggregate 
membership entitles it, but is not required to send more than a single delegate. 
If more than one are sent, they may decide among themselves how the vote of 
the trade shall be cast, and may even entrust their voting cards to one among 
their number, and leave the Congress. It i 3 obvious that this mechanical system 
of voting tends to throw the entire power in the hands of the officials. In fact, 
already at the Congress^iof 1895, one society, enjoying forty-five votes, sent only 
its general secretary to represent it, and as this economical practice leaves the 
voting power of the union unimpaired, it will certainly be adopted by others. 
By this system the officers of the great unions have secured their own permanent 
re-election on the Parliamentary Committee, and, whenever needed, the power 
to reject any proposal before Congress, without incurring either the “ intolerable 
toil of thought,” which due consideration of the needs of the smaller trades would 
involve, or the ^trouble of any intellectual leadership of the Congress as a whole. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE STANDARD RATE 


Among Trade Union Regulations there is one which stands 
out as practically universal, namely, the insistence on pay- 
ment according to some definite standard, uniform in its 
appHcatiom Even so rudimentary a form of combination as 
the “shop club” requires that all its members shall receive, 
as a minimum, the rate agreed upon with the foreman for 
the particular job. The organised local or national union 
carries the principle further, and insists oh a Standard Rate 
of payment for all its members in the town or district The 
Standard Rate, it should be observed, is only a minimum, 
never a maximum. The Friendly Society of Operative 
Stonemasons, for instance, agrees (1897) with the iondon 
Central Master Builders’ Association that all its able-bodied 
members shall receive not less than tenpence halfpenny per 
hour. But the Society has no objection to an employer 
offering a particular stonemason, whose skill or character 
is valued, any higher rate that he may choose. The 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors, in conjunction with the 
Master Tailors’ Association of fhe particular town, settles a 
“ log ” fixing the^ payment for each kind of garment. But 
this does not prevent West End master tailors, with the full 
sanction of the union, paying some members far above the 
London log rates. In fact, though there are certain seeming 
exceptions with which we shall deal separately, we know of 
no case in which a Trade Union forbids or discourages its 
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approved the preparation of the uniform list, which was 
submitted to general meetings of all the Yorkshire branches. 
The issue was thus put before the York members, and though 
it was made clear that the new list would involve a reduction 
of their own earnings, the feeling in favor of uniformity was 
so strong that, as the general secretary records, out of a total 
of eighty "four members in the branch at the time, “the vote 
against the catalogue was only the miserable total of nine.”^ 

This conception of a Standard Rate is, as we need hardly 
explain, an indispensable requisite of Collective Bargaining. 
Without some common measure, applicable to all the work- 
men concerned, no general treaty with regafd to wages 
would be possible. But the use of a definite standard of 
measurement is not merely an adjunct of the Method of 
Collective Bargaining, It is required for any wholesale 
determination of wages upon broad principles. The most 
autocratic 'and unfettered employer spontaneously adopts 
Standard Rates for classes of workmen, just as the large 
shopkeeper fixes his prices, not according to the higgling 
capacity of particular customers, but by a definite percentage 
on cost.^ This conception of a consistent standard of 
measurement the Trade Union seeks to extend from 
establishments to districts, and from districts to the whole 
area of the trade within the kingdom. ^ 

This Trade Unionist insistence on a Standard Rate has 
been the subject of bitter denunciation. The payment of “bad 
and lazy workmen as highly as those^ who are skilled and indus- 
trious,^* ^ “ setting a premium on idleness and incapacity,*’ 

^ Address of the Central Secretary of the Society, in Flint Glass Makers^ 

Magazine^ October 1895 J vol. ii. No. 8, pp, 447-451. 

2 Practical convenience and the grow^di of large establishments have, no 
doubt, much to do with the adoption of uniformity. The little working master, 
or small employer, could know personally every workman, and adjust without 
much difficulty a graduated rate of wages. But the modern employer of labor 
on a large scale cannot be bothered with precisely graduated special rates for 
each of his thousand '‘hands.” It suits him better to adopt some common 
principle of payment, simple of application by his clerks and easily comprehended 
by the workmen. 

Measures for putting an End to the Abuses of Trade Unions^ by Frederic 
Hill (London, 1868), p. 3. So persistent is this delusion that Mr, Lecky, writing 
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between the actual weekly incomes of different workmen. 
Thus we have the significant fact that the Standard Rate 
insisted on by the great majority of Trade Unionists is, not 
any definite sum per hour, but a list of piecework prices. 
The extent to which these piecework lists prevail throughout 
the country is seldom realised. Even those who have heard 
of the elaborate tonnage rates of the Ironworkers, Steel- 
smelters, *and Coalminers, and the complicated cotton lists, 
which together govern the remuneration of a fourth of the 
Trade Union world, often forget the innumerable other 
trades, in which (as with the Tailors, Bootmakers, Com- 
positors, Coopers, Basketmakers, Brushmakers) lists of prices, 
signed by employers and employed, and revised from time to 
time, date from the very beginning of the century.^ When, 
as in all these cases, the Standard Rate takes the form of a 
schedule of piecework prices, it is clear that there can be no 
question of equalising the actual earnings of different work- 
men. One basketmaker or one coalminer may be earning 
two pounds a week, whilst another, receiving the same 
Standard Rate and working the same number of hours, 
may get less than thirty shillings ; and another, putting in 
only half-time, may have only ten or fifteen shillings for his 
week's income. 

Nor can it be assumed that in the industries ip which 
the Trade Union rate is not based on piecework, but takes the 
form of a definite standard wage per hour, this necessarily 
implies equality of remuneration. , Even where workmen in 
such trades put in the same number of hours, their weekly 
incomes will often be found to differ very materially. Thus, 
whilst ordinary plumbing, bricklaying, and masonry is paid 
for at uniform rates per hour, directly the job involves any 
special skill, the employer finds it advantageous to pay a 
higher rate, and the Trade Union cordially encourages this 
practice. The superior bricklayer, for instance, is seldom 

^ These piecework lists can now be conveniently studied in the admirable 
selection published by the Labor Department of the Board of Trade as Part II. 
of the Report on Wages and Hours of Labor, 1894 [C, 7567»-i]* 
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Rate on a piecework basis. Nor is there any doubt that a 
considerable section of the wage-earning class have a deeply- 
rooted conviction that the conscientious, industrious, and 
slow mechanic ought in equity to receive no less pay than 
his quicker but equally meritorious neighbour ; more 
especially as the normal earnings of even the quickest 
mechanic do not amount to more than is demanded for 
the proper maintenance of his household It is often 
assumed that this conviction has produced, in the Trade 
Union world, a fundamental objection to piecework. Had 
this been the case, it would have been strange that we 
should have had to quote, as typical instances of Unions 
strongly enforcing a Standard Rate, so many trades in 
which piecework universally prevails. The annexed table 
will show that, whilst certain important trades enforce time 
wages, a large majority of organised trades either insist on, 
or willingly accept, piecework remuneration.^ By an analysis 
of this table we shall prove that this remarkable divergence 
of view arises, almost exclusively, from the character of 
the operations performed. What the Trade Unionists are 
aiming at, in the one case as in the other, is, as we have 
explained, uniformity in the rate of remuneration. In some 
industries this can be maintained only by insisting on time 
wages. In others, covering, as it happens, a far larger 
number of organised workmen, time wages would produce 
just the opposite result, and the Trade Unionists accordingly 
insist, with equal determination, on, payment by the piece. 

^ Though payment by the piece is as old as the relation of employer and 
wage- earner, the first serious study of this method of remuneration appears to be 
that of Marx {Capital, part iv. ch. xxi.), who draws attention, as usual, to the 
valuable glimpses of its working afforded the official reports of the Inspectors 
of Factories and the Children’s Employment Commission. For further informa- 
tion see the careful analysis of Mr, D. F. Schloss, in his Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration (Londcai, 1st edition, 1891; 2nd edition, 1894); and his 
exhaustive Reports to the Labor Department of the Board of Trade on Profit- 
sharing, Gain-sharing, and Co-operative Contracts respectively. But neither 
Karl Marx nor Mr. Schloss, nor any other writer known to us, seems to have 
perceived the explanation of the difference in the attitude towards piecework 
between the different Trade Unions. 
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IL — Trade Unions which willingly recognise, in various 
Departments, both Piecework and Timework 

United Society of Boilermakers and Iron-shipbuilders . 395^50 

Associated Shipwrights’ Society . . , . 1 3,7 So 

Amalgamated Brass workers’ Society . . • 0 S,ioo 

Associated Blacksmiths’ Society . . • « 2,350 

Sailmakers’ Federation . , . • • 3:>25o 

Spindle and Flyer Makers, Lancashire . . ,1,150 

Amalgamaftd Card and Blowing Room Operatives . . 22,200 

Typographical Association, London Society of Compositors, 

Scottish and other Compositors’ Unions . , 31,000 

Bookbinders (two societies) . . . V • 4 j35o 

Mutual Association of Coopers . , , . 6,000 

Cabinetmakers (three societies) • U * . 7, 1 00 

Six other Societies . . , . . . 6,100 

24 Trade Unions • . , . 140,000 


III.-— Trade Unions which insist on Timework 

Amalgamated Society of Engineers . . , ,78,450 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders .... 15,200 

United Pattern-makers’ Association . . . ,3,150 

United Society of Brassfounders . . . . 2,750 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters (and two other societies) 58,000 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons (with Scottish ditto) 25,000 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society (and another society) . . 26,700 

National Union of Operative Plasterers , . , 8,500. 

United Society of Operative Plumbers . . ,• 8,150 

Amalgamated Society of Lithographic Printers . . 2,550 

Bradford Dyers ...... 2,700 

Bakers (English, Scottish, and Irish) . , 8,950 

United Kingdom Society of Coachmakers * . . , 5? 700 

18 other Societies . . • . . 44,200 


38 Trade Unions 


290,000 


The first thing we notice in these tables is that, among 
the trades in whicli piecework is either insisted on by the 

Excluding agriculture and domestic service, about 33 per cent of the male wage- 
earners in the United Kingdom are supposed to be engaged in piecework trades, 
and 67 per cent in timework trades. It seems probable, therefore, that 
among Trade Unionists a larger percent^e work by the piece than among the 
workers in unorganised trades. 
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time and labor which a particular job will involve makes 
It impossible for the foreman, with the best intentions in the 
world, to fix the prices of successive jobs so that the workman 
will obtain the same earnings for the same effort. And 
when we remember the disadvantage at which, unprotected 
y collective action, the individual operative necessarily 
stands m bargaining with the capitalist employer, we shall 
easily understand how the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
should have been led to declare that, under this system of 
settling a special price for each job, “ it is well known that 
piecework is not a bargain, but a price dictated by the 
employer and lowered at will.” And the report adds that 
he system has often been made the instrument of laro-e 
reductions of wages, which have ended in the deterioration of 

the condibons of the workmen If an expert workman, 

by his skill and industry, earns more than his neighbour, and 
much more than his daily wages come to, a redLtion is at 
once made, and made again until eventually the most expert 
IS only able, by intense application and industry, to earn a 

bare mng, whilst the less skilful is reduced below livin<. 
prices. ^ 
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is, however, more interesting to watch the same conviction 
being gradually borne in upon the mind of an exceptionally 
able employer. In 1876, William Denny, the well-known 
Clyde shipbuilder, who had put his whole establishment on 
piecework rates, delivered a remarkable lecture on the 
advantages of this method of remuneration, alike to the 
employer and to the workmen, specially commending the 
intensity of competition which it secured. He was utterly 
unable to understand why the workmen objected to a system 
which, in giving an “ increase of from 2 5 to 5 o per cent in 
his wages — and this increase my experience confirms as a 
rule — puts at once within his power a more comfortable and 
easy style of living, combined with an opportunity of saving, 
which, if he is a sober and careful man, will enable him to 
enjoy a pleasant old age, and even to lay by sufficient money 
to enable him to refuse on his own account any rate of 
payment which he deems insufficient.” ^ 

Notwithstanding all these allurements, the Trade 
Unions persisted in their objection. After ten years’ further 
experience of the working of piecework, William Denny at 
last perceived the real root of the men’s protest. In an 
interesting letter written in 1886 he describes his own 
conversion : — 

At the time I published my pamphlet The Worth of Wa^es^ I was 
under the impression piecework rates would x'egulate themselves as I 
then assumed time wages did. A larger experience of piece-work has 
convinced me that, excepting in cases where rates can be fixed and made 

how production is increased by it. But he finds that men do work in quantity 
far beyond what they have been doing daywork, earning often los, per day, when 
at daywork they had done much less than half the work at 5s. 6d. per day. So 
much, indeed, is this the case, that manufacturers have made it a private rule that 
men for their extra work should earn ‘ time and quarter ^ or ‘ time and third,’ 
and have reduced the ^rice accordmgly ; that is, where 5s. was the man’s day pay, 
the price should be so arranged that ultimately he should earn 6s. 3d. or 6s. 8d. 
per day. This method we do not quite agree with, and we believe it has made 
men complain” {Times, 9th January 1852), Thus the employer not only gets 
the advantage of an increased output upon the same fixed capital, but actually 
contrives also insidiously to alter, to his own profit, the proportion between the 
muscular energy expended by the workman and the amount of food which the 
latter obtains. 

^ The Worth of Wages, by William Denny (Dumbarton, 1876). 
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the advantage of the men. Our idea is that the men should be able to 
average from 25 to 50 per cent more wages on such piecework within 
a given time than their time wages would amount to. There are 
occasional and exceptional cases where the results are less or more 
favourable. Where they are less favourable, we consider them to be 
not only a loss to the men, but disadvantageous to ourselves ; and our 
reason for this is very clear, as unless the men feel that their exertions 
produce really better wages, and that increased exertions and better 
arrangements of work will produce still further increases of wages, there 
is an end to ail stimulus to activity or improvement. 

I know an instance in which a well-meaning foreman, desirous of 
diminishing the cost of the work in his department, reduced his piece- 
work prices to such a point that he not only removed all healthy stimulus 
to activity from his workmen, but produced among them serious discon- 
tent. Our method of piecework analysis and control enabled us to 
discover and remedy this before serious disaffection had been produced. 
I know another instance in which a foreman, while avoiding the mistake 
I have just mentioned, gave out his contracts in such small and scattered 
portions, and under such conditions as to the way in which the work 
was to be done and as to the composition of the co-partneries formed 
by the men, that he not only reduced their earnings to very nearly time 
rates, but created very serious disaffection among them. He was in the 
habit of forcing the men to take into their co-partneries personal 
favourites of his own, who very naturally became burdens upon those 
co-partneries. As soon as our returns and inquiries revealed to us these 
facts, we insisted that the contracts entered into with the men should be 
of a sufficient money amount to enable them to organise themselves and 
their work efficiently. We removed the defective arrangements above 
referred to, and laid down the principle that their co-partneries were to 
be purely voluntary. We were enabled by these means, and without 
altering a single price, to at once raise their earnings from a level a little 
above what they could have made on time wages to a very satisfactory 
percentage of increase and to remove all discontent. These two in- 
stances will show you how necessary it is'^in this kind of piecework that 
there should be a direct control over those who are carrying it out. 
When the heads of a business are absentees or indifferent the most 
effective way in which the workmen can control such piecework would 
be by taking care that the standard, of time wages was always kept 
perfectly clear and effective, and that regular comparisons per hour on 
piecework were made. Such comparisons would immediately enable 
them to arrive at a correct conclusion as to whether the prices paid them 
were sufficiently profitable. 

There is besides a mixed kind of piecework in which skilled work- 
men employ laborers at time wages to do the unskilled portion of their 
work for them. Here, too, some kind of control is required, as instances 
occasionally occur in which the skilled workmen treat their laborers, 
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foreman's zeal to lower the expense of production, would long 
survive in competition with his less scrupulous rivals, who 
drove the sharpest possible bargain with their hands. 

It is interesting to observe that the hint thrown out by 
William Denny, as to the importance of workmen systemati- 
cally checking all the piecework earnings by the standard 
time rate^ has since been followed up by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. In some cases, piecework is now 
recognised by the union, even in highly organised districts, 
on the understanding that every man in the shop shall draw 
every week time and a quarter whatever his production 

has been. If at the end of a job there is a balance due to 
him, he is allow^ed to receive it. Now, it is obvious that 
under this arrangement it is possible to maintain something 
like a uniform rate. The natural tendency of the foreman 
to reduce the rates is checked by his knowledge, first, that in 
no case wilf it profit him to make the piecework price work 
out at less than time and a quarter, even for the slowest men 
in the shop ; and secondly, that, unless the piecework prices 
work out sufficiently above that minimum to furnish a real 
incentive for extra exertion, the operatives, secure in any 
event of time and a quarter wages, would quietly drop back 
to time-work speed. Such a method of remuneration can- 
not, however, be classed as piecework proper. It is rather a 
high scale of time wages, with a bonus on extra output^ 

The considerations which converted William Denny 
from his enthusiasm for competitive piecework apply, not 
only to the various departments of the engineering and ship- 
building trades, but also to the work of carpenters, plumbers, 
stonemasons, and bricklayers. In all these trades there is so 
much difference between job a*nd job that piecework is 
inconsistent with Collective Bargaining. The work of the 
plumber engaged to lay pipes, of varying sizes, in all kinds 
of situations, can obviously be estimated only by the time 

^ For other varieties of bonus on output,” see the acute discriminations of 
Mr. D. F. Schloss in The Methods of Industrial Remuneration, and ed. (London. 
1894). 
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recognised both the “scale” of piecework rates and the 
“stab” or time wages. In the numerous revisions of the 
collective agreements between employers and employed, the 
compositors have constantly striven to maintain a standard 
rate. “Speaking generally,” reports the Revision Sub- 
Committee to the London Society of Compositors in 1890, 
“ our desire has been to so amend the scale as to place all 
composit(?rs as far as possible on an equality, no matter what 
class of work they may be engaged upon, or whether employed 
as piece or ’stab hands — allowance, of course, being made for 
the varying capabilities of those employed.” ^ Although the 
work of a compositor includes many different varieties, these, 
unlike certain engineering operations, are all capable of fairly 
precise enumeration in a “ scale” extending to between 30 and 
40 pages octavo. Thus, piecework is in no way inconsistent 
with Collective Bargaining, or the maintenance of a Standard 
Rate, and is* therefore not objected to. On the other hand, 
the compositor is not liable to be “ speeded up,” nor yet over- 
driven by machinery or a zealous foreman, so that there is no 
reason to object to time wages, if the employer prefers this 
system.® As a matter of fact most straightforward setting-up 

^ Report of Sub-Committee appointed to revise the London Scale of Prices, 
1890. 

2 The system of payment by the piece was apparently universal in British 
printing offices in the eighteenth centuiy. The introduction of “establishment,” 
or time wages, was an innovation of the employers at the beginning of the present 
century, consented to by the operatives with much reluctance, and denounced by 
some of them as leading to reduction of rates. (See Place MSS. 27,799-99/103.) 
The acceptance of both systems of remuneration* has involved the enactment of 
various subsidiary rules to check unfair wages calculated to depress rates. Thus 
employers are not allowed to change from one system to another without due 
notice, as otherwise the operative would be required to do all difficult composition 
by the piece, the “fat” (or profitable work) being given out at time wages. 
Elaborate arrangements are made for the rfair distribution of “ the fat,” the 
“clicker” who hands out the “copy” to the different compositors being 
appointed and frequently paid by the “ chapel,” the ancient organisation of the 
workmen in each printing office. Many disputes have arisen from employers 
attempting to withhold “the fat” from the piecework compositors ; or, on the 
other hand, to use the pieceworkers to force the pace of the time workers. 
Compositors’ unions therefore prefer that the employer should confine himself to 
one system or the other. 

In 1876 a joint committee of the Glasgow master printers and their com- 
positors decided that the “clicking system,” or fair sharing of the “fat,” was 
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of ordinary book matter and daily newspaper work is done 
by the piece, whereas corrections and special jobs difficult of 
calculation are done by “stab^^ men. 

The other leading instance of an impartial acceptance 
of both piecework and time wages is offered by the United 
Society of Boilermakers and Iron-shipbuilders. Here the 
bulk of the work in building new ships is done by the piece, 
at rates settled, as we ha\^e already mentioned, between the 
district committee of the union and the particular firms or 
the local employers* association. On the other hand, repair- 
ing work, which cannot be classified in advance, is done at 
time wages. Thus the by-laws for the Mersey district 
declare that “ piecework of any description is not allowed on 
repair jobs in either wet or dry docks ; and no man shall be 
in any way compelled to put in any given number of rivets, 
or tasked as to other work, which he shall do during the 
day ; but in all cases, the principle of a fair day’s work for 
a fair day’s pay be faithfully and honorably carried out by 
every member of tliis Association.”^ We see the same 
distinction unconsciously influencing another trade, the Tin- 
plate Workers, who, less fortunate than the Boilermakers, 
have not succeeded in organising their whole trade into a 
single society. The General Union of Tinplate Workers, 
with Liverpool for its headquarters, whose work is mainly 
connected with shipbuilding, and is so diverse as to render it 
difficult, if not impossible, to construct any piecework list, 
insists on time wages, • On the other hand, the National 
Amalgamated Tinplate Workers* Union, with its headquarters 
at Wolverhampton, which comprises mainly the artificers 
of sheet metal pots and pans, has a regular list of prices, and 
prefers to work by the piec^. So closely does this difference 
of policy coincide with difference of work that the Manchester 
Branch of the General Union (the shipyard society), which 

equivalent to an addition to a farthing per looo, this advance being conceded to 
the compositors in shops where that system did not prevail. — MS, Minutes of 
Glasgow Typographical Society^ 1 2th December 1876. 

1 By-laws for the Mersey District United Society of Boilermakers and Iron 
shipbuilders (Liverpool, 1889). 
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Aem. And so it happens that (forgetting the example of 
Its oira Manchester Branch) the General Union of Tin- 
^ate Workers accuses the National Amalgamated Tinplate 
Workers Union of betraying the central position of Trade 
Unionism by not insisting on time wages. On the other 
hand, the latter society, confident in its piecework lists sees 
no reason why it should not establish branches of piece- 
workers in the ports, where time work has hitherto prevailed 
and where piecework would probably break down all Collec- 
live Bargaining. 

This instance indicates how unconscious particular Trade 
Unions may be of the principles upon which their empirical 
action has really been based. The same unconsciousness 
sometimes leads to a persistence in whichever method of 
remuneration has been customary, long after the circum- 
stances have changed.^ Thus the Cabinetmakers, ^mong 
whom Collective Bargaining in any elaborate form has prac- 
tically disappeared, might possibly have maintained their 
organisation if they had,_ like the. Bricklayers and Stone- 
masons, insisted on reverting to time wages. At the begin 
ning of this century, the Cabinetmakers had elaborate lists 
of prices collectively agreed to between employers and 
employed; and we have ample- evidence of the efficiency 
with which the contemporary cabinetmakers’ unions conducted 
their Collective Bargaining. In consequence of the areat 
changes in and multiplication of patterns, and the alteration 
of processes, the lists have long since been obsolete, and no 
one has yet found it possible to classify the innumerable jobs 
now involved in the manufacture of furniture. “ Estimate 
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regard to piecework and time work 
Trade Unions obiect to n,v^« i ° 

of Trade Unionists either willingly accept or ^ 
resist on, that system of remunefador ^ ® 

employers universally prefer piecewori' 
the great race of sub-contractors in nil \ a of 

trying to employ time workers in ord ^’^^ays 

selves the fullest possible adranta-e ofthe for them - 
power. In the same warr i driving 

rapidly improviag complain’ ofTeTequ.W j 

system, as being apt to dennvp. th j piecework 

of an increase in the speed of work” “ ^What'^h 

seeks IS to get more work for the old'^Dav I ‘^^P'foltst 
can be achieved best bv i ^°reetimes this 
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.he same nomtrot^oS.rr 
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workman rerer.”;^"^!^" 
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lists. This process t n n of definite piecework 
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lessened the employers’ desire to introduce pieceworkj whilst 
to any method of remuneration involving individual bargain- 
ing, such as “estimate” or “lump” work, the Trade Unions 
have shown implacable hostility. 

And just as the fundamental idea of the Standard Rate 
has enabled us to understand the Trade Union attitude 
towards piecework, so, too, we shall find it throwing light 
Upon various minor regulations of particular Trade Unions. 
Various unions of operatives working at time wages have from 
time to time attempted to secure a real, as distinguished from 
a nominal identity in the rate of remuneration, by fixing, not 
merely the minimum money wage, but also the maximum 
amount of work to be done for that wage. Some of these 
rules have obtained notoriety as classic instances of the folly 
and perversity of Trade Unions. The fifth by-law of the 
Bradford Lodge of the Laborers’ Union of 1867 was quoted 
before the Trade Union Commission as follows": “You are 
strictly cautioned not to outstep good rules by doing double 
the work you are required, and causing others to do the same, 
in order to gain a smile from the master.” ^ And the fol- 
lowing rule of the Leeds Lodge of the Bricklayers’ Laborers’ 
Union was at the same time given : “ Any brother in the 
Union professing to carry any more than the common 
number, which is eight bricks, shall be fined one shilling, to 
be paid within one month, or remain out of the benefit until 
such fine be paid.”^ Nor were such rules entirely confined 
to unskilled laborers. The Manchester Bricklayers’ Associ- 
ation were stated, in 1869, to have a rule providing that 
“ Any man found running or working beyond a regular speed 
shall be fined 2s. 6d. for the first offence, 5 s. for the second, 

I os. for the third, and if still persisting, shall be dealt with 
as the Committee think proper.” ^ The Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons adopted, in 1 86 5, The following rule : ' 

1 Evidence of Mr. A. Mault, Secretary of the Manchester Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Q. 3120. 

2 Q. 3122. 

2 W. T. Thornton, On Labour (London, 1869), pp. 350, 351. 
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bargain, much in the same way as the pieceworking Buttv 
Master forced the speed of the time-working coal hewer 
Ihe practice was, in fact, a method of obtaining extra work 
irom the whole gang, whilst paying only one or two men in 
the gang for the extra exertion involved. When done with- 
out the men’s knowledge, the practice amounted to a fraudu- 
lent evasion of the bargain. 

Such practices on the part of employers and their foremen 
would quickly have rendered a Standard Rate and Collective 
Barpming impossible, and it was not unnatural that the 
workmen should have adopted regulations in their own de- 
fence. The coal hewers and the strikers, exposed, as we have 
seen to being similarly “ driven,” met the attack by insisting 
on themselves receiving piecework rates. The cotton-spinners 
and cotton-weavers protected themselves against the constant 
speeding up ” of the machinery by elaborating their piece- 
work lists. The builder’s laborer whose fetch and carry 
work could hardly be paid by the piece could find no other 
expedient than fixing by collective agreement the maximum 
task as well as the minimum wage. 

But if the use of “ bell horses ” is a fraud on the men 
the regulations devised to check this practice may easily 
work out so as to be a fraud on the employer. He has, in 
effect,. contracted for his labor at an all-round rate, on the 
assumption that he receives a normal average of work In 
the group of workmen there will, of course, be some of 

^ ^ men, and a few 

slower. Any regulations which tend to restrict the quick 
workers necessarily lower the average of the whole, upon 
which the collective bargain has by implication been based. 

his piactice of “ levelling down ” the quantity of labor 
IS seen at its worst when it is used as a weapon not S 
defence but of aggression. It is one thii?g to prohibit indi- 
vidual workmen from allowing themselves to be used as a 
means of exacting unpaid extra labor from their fellows It 
would be quite another matter if Trade Unions, unable to 
raise the sum of their wages, advocated to all thei; members 
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employer. This might hi ll^mucT''^f the 
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know of one case of ,ht We 
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Dock Labors in LiveZLl %/ Union of 
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'^ork. In this somewhat remtrt fi 
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commercial man. “ There is no ptoi P ractice of the 
the report of their exeSt ^ ^ °bserv^ 

tion of the employer ^^al rela- 
the largest amount of the best kTtd to secure 

wages ; and, undesirable as this rektff 
man, there is no escape frot r I ? 
and apply it to the common situation 

employer insists upon fixing- ft! ^ ’ ’ • ^be 

an hour’s labor without 

laborer; there is surJv consideration for the 

laborer, on the Uer Ld Tx£ The'"® ” *''' 
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of goods refuse to pay for tkf purchasers 

emtent with shoddy and vender. ThisIs'lS?’ T' 
doctrine which they urge us to study.” ^ ^ orthodox 

vidualism, it is nlt^lTsyTo^de^^*'*!-^^^*^^^^ competitive indi- 
abulteratod form oC ,a.or ff UreTfSn^-l^t 2“ad»l“ 

fPeakwg, IS right in getting work done .ftif f employer, general 

« a supply of labor fortheSmit at Zen , i and if S 

him to pay higher «tes.” ^ '^^es, it would not L wise L 
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to do so. If, as in the instance cited, the men openly pro- 
clam their intention, there is no question of fraud ; and they 
may, from this point of view, fairly claim to be acting like 
an exceptionally honest trader who, whilst selling shoddy 
goods, does not pretend that they are anything else. The 
employers may retaliate by dismissal. The men may, in 
return, persuade their successors to adopt the same method 
The quarrel becomes a “struggle for existence,’' in which 
the '' fittest ” in these arts of war may survive. 

We have, however, come to believe that in such inter- 
necine struggles the interests of the community as a whole 
almost inevitably suffer. In spite of the protests of John 
blight, successive Parliaments have prohibited the adultera- 
tion of commodities. But adulteration of labor is infinitely 
more injurious to the community. We have, in fact, in this 
case a striking illustration of the utter fallacy of the statement 
that “ abor is a commodity, . . . an article saleable and pur- 
chaseable,’’^ which could not logically be treated “ as any- 
thing else.” We cannot separate the quantity or quality of 
the day’s work from its effect upon the health and character of 
the human being who is rendering it. The sub-contractor’s 
practice of “driving,” the constant pressure upon a man to 
work a ways at the very top of his speed, will quickly break 
down “the health of the worker, and impoverish the nation by 
producing premature old age. On the other hand, systematic 
loitering will destroy the character and efficiency of even the 
most resolute worker. ' In adulterating the product, you 
adulterate the man. To the unskilled laborers of a great 
city, already demoralised by irregularity of employment and 
reduced below the average in capacity for persistent work, 
the doctrine of “go cann/’ may easily bring about the final 
rum of personal character. It was an instinctive apprecia- 
tion^ of this truth which led the responsible Trade Union 
officials unhesitatingly to denounce the new departure of the 
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Liverpool dock laborers. It remains, so far as we know a 
unique instance in Trade Union annals. ^ 

find workers to pieceworkers, we 

Standard Rate'T ‘he 

btandard Rate wholly free from any objectionable character, 

thTse Lon complexity. The first series o 

these IS concerned with accuracy of measurement. Employers 

the^stefattr" of making, by their agLtf:: 

\ V calculations involved in preparino- their 

foLtofthS'^fi*"^ operatives implicitly 

rinf \ this contention the Trade 

Unions have persistently and successfully struggled In all 

he cases in which the operative is unable easily to check 
he computation, it is obvious that such an arrangement left 
he Standard Rate entirely at the master’s mercy. " In wdS 
g how was the collier to obtain justice? He was at the 

S'Z V": ““ S 

V years this was a bone of contention* and 
® Inspections (Mines Regulation) Act of i860 

inserf a ^ckus° / prevailed upon the Government to 
insert a clause, ordering that coal should be duly weio-hed 

might, at their own cost, appoint a checkweigh-man who 
should not further interfere with the working but tofee Ind 

the masters did not want a weighing clause at all A 
compromise was submitted to. The weighing clause was 
incorporated with another clause— the 29th— with a rider 

in despair of ofterwi^e b?nefitYng°Ae^fortMate^ who, 

did not belong to the tanks of de wwkl^!!! P°«-=y> 

able and ingenious argument will alrenrlv h which the reader of their 

afterwards formally excluded as midrili- rT^ perceived. They were shortly 
grass at Glasgow in Tsi W^en Intsol^t T"’ Union Con! 

^ould be adopted by the International FeLilon^ffshln ^ n ^ 

Workers, it was opposed by such leaders ..<= -r^ n’°n Uock, and River 

members’ vote. ^ " leaders as Ben Tillett, and rejected by the 
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added to it by the employers, viz. that the checkweigh-man 
should be selected from persons employed at that colliery ^ 

Without casting any special imputation on coalowners, 
it may be said that the miners’ suspicions have been so far 
borne out by evidence that Parliament has progressively 
strengthened the clause thus adopted in i860. As the law 
now stands, a simple majority of the. miners in any one pit 
can decide to have a checkweigh-man elected by the pit, and 
paid by a compulsory stoppage from the earnings of every 
pieceworker employed, including even those who voted against 
the proposal. Any person who is or has been a miner may 
be elected to the post, whether the employer likes it or not, 
and the law courts insist that he shall be allowed free access 
to the weighing machines, and given every facility for check- 
ing the weights. 

A further step in the same direction has been taken at 
the instance of the powerful unions of cottom operatives. 
What the coalminers have obtained is the right to have the 
employers’ calculations checked by the men’s official. The 
textile operatives have obtained, not only the publication in 
advance by the employer of the exact particulars on which 
he will calculate the piecework earnings, but have also secured 
the appointment of a Government officer specially charged 
with seeing that these particulars are correctly stated.^ The 
“particulars clause,” adopted for cotton -weavers in the 
Factory Act of the Conservative Government of 1891, and 
extended to all textile workers by the amending Act of the 
Liberal Government of 1895, will, in all probability, be 
applied, within a few years, to all piecework trades in which 
the computation of earnings lends itself to mistake or fraud.^ 


^ Transactions and Resnlts of t%e National Association of Coal^ Lwie^ ana 
Ironstone Miners of Great Britain (London, 1863), p. vii. 

2 It is much to the credit of the North-East Lancas^iire Operative Weavers’ 
Association, and to the fair-mindedness of the leading employers, that the veteran 
official of the weavers’ union, who had for a generation fought the men’s battles, 
was, by common consent, marked out as the fittest person to hold this important 
new office. Mr. T. Birtwistle has fully justified his appointment, and has given 
universal satisfaction to all parties. 

^ The Factory Act of 1895 empowers the Home Secretary to apply this 
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whole workings, in accordance with county arrangement, when required 
to use lamps. ^ 

Seaton Burn. — Owners desire hewing price for long wall in Bowes’ 
coal in Low Mam Seam to be fixed. That standard prices now being 
paid be reduced 3d. per ton.i ® 

Even more diversified are the adjustments of the cotton 
operatives. Here are some extracts from the diary of the 
secretary of the Bolton spinners ; — c 

January 5th, 1892.— Mr. Pennington, of the Bindley Twist Com- 
pany, Plmdley, called here this morning. He agreed to weekly pays 
and to discontinue the system of one spinner to two pairs of mules. { 
am to go through the mills on Monday next, and if spinning is not satis- 
factory, will be made so ; and we are to see in what way the mules can 
be speeded up so as to give better wages. Work is to be resumed on 
Thursday morning. 

January 6th.— Went to Peake’s Place Mill (Messrs. Tristram’s^ 
Halliwell, and arranged that tl-ip mpn p-n -r , ’ 
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at thJ’parkside Mm/Xolbrme.”"' complaint from our men 

at Messrs. Robert Haworth, Ltd Castle 

the overlooked ’ they were more to blame than 

is so'^dl£;Tart%tTeMd^^^^^ ^ 

not to use it^further. ^ request the firm 

brididMuf i 7 S conn? in^So^f Mill”’ ”we 7 ''ddr‘ fdf 
hank finer than are paid for The firm n n* * ^ ^ound them fully one 
that is not sufficient for us ks tW ® P“‘ but 

end. We suff^esteH ti,» ’ f before the week 

^ suggested they should adopt payment bv indicator anH 
firm subsequently agreed to try a few p^air7 '“thcator, and the 

identical pay- 
ment for identeal effort in the Trade Union regulatfoL 
enforcing specific additions for extra exertion of incon 

f r a“'« ■■ <1™ .p i. aln,°l 

of toi dl, “'““"a 

Of building operatives, include, besides the standard rate 

for ordinary work, determinate charges 

walking time beyond a certain distance, and “lodging 

money when sent away from home.® In trades in which 

men provide their own steel tools, “grinding money” is a 

u™.l to* When any das, of work inyoL s/chl L- 

pleasantaess or injury to clothing, “black money” or “dirty 

aTd"Tn<.iler''““ boilermakers 

and engineers receive extra rates for jobs connected with 

i 'forking inside the ballast-tanks or 

between the deep floors under the engine-beds, after the vessel 
has been regularly employed at sea, to receive one quarter 

‘be Bolton Operative 

Society of Operative Stonemasons,l 3 rd JuL 1892 

two hZ'“n“o“i “oS"&iSt"h --- 
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discipline finds himself buying his labor cheaper than his 
competitors, by an amount varying precisely in proportion 

s^lf ''■= ic him- 

P • The same arbitrary character attaches tn fKia 

once universal sy«em of malting the operates "“ for Lint 

the got’oM 't- requirements of their work. « In 

...s thatairaSlet teirtagt^tgtsft 

havS long since Lade 
good heir protest. The Cotton-weavers, of rtom a tge 

thJrulesSthliJ"'^"’ stiJ] oceasionallyimposed upon, and 
tde rules of their unions accordingly still include a peremptory 

junction against submitting to any such deduction! “Never 

pay, or agree to pay,” say, for instance, the Preston rules 

matter, or thing belonging to the master, or used in his 
business in any way whatsoever, except what you may have 

sLved- al7 If T" “^IJciously broken or de- 

stroyed and if they stop it from your wages, brins the case 

e ore the Committee at their next meeting.” « Buf it ^ not 

operative72k ckb^ of sS othiffond'^fo^^^ “ money goes to the 
clubs or superannuation funds connected with oartifir 

Jf membership is compulsory are obieetirmplvU especially 

view on other grounds - - Union point of 

This subject is^furS LTmte^ ‘ rrapS':! independence. 

Unionism.” toe cnapter on Ihe Implications of Trade 

2 CurriOT TkWr, 22nd July 1892. 

^S9l)fp makers’ Association (Preston, 
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This has led to a^whorserien conTc 

Unionist contention has Trade 

of its imperfection, he should not retain^h^ ar^r 
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only such arbitrary charges as fines and deductions, which 
necessarily vary from mill to mill, that are fundamentally 
inconsistent with the collective settlement of a Standard 
Rate. Even such uniform, regular, and definite payments 
as the “ loom rent ” of the hand-working weaver of cotton, 
silk, or carpets, the frame rent of the hosiery worker, and the 
trough or wheel rent of the Sheffield cutler, have been found, 
by long and painful experience, to be equally destructive of 
any definite standard of earnings. This arises from their 
being continuous and calculated by time, whilst the operative’s 
work is irregular and paid for by the piece. In all these 
cases rent of the machine is exacted by the employer whether 
the operative is given work or not. Thus, as the framework 
knitters allege, when they paid rent for their frames, the 
employers^ were tempted to spin out the work over much 
longer periods than was necessary, doling it out in very small 
portions in order to keep them paying rent as long as 

It; and (3) that there should be some means of appeal against the employer’s 
arbiUaryjudpient m his own cause. Thus the Potters have fought a long battle 
for the last sixty years a,gamst the condition termed “good from oven,” by which 
the workman IS only paid for such articles as come out perfect from the firing 
oven. As he has no power to select material, and no control over the firing 0/ 
the oven, thB condition throws upon him not only the cost of his own negligence, 
but also that due to imperfection of raw material, defects of fixed plant, smd^ care- 
lessness of foremen or other operatives. It is a further aggravation that the 
employer arbitrarily decides which articles should be rejected as imperfect and 
w^ formerly even free to retain and sell those which he had thus escrped paying 
S' the Staffordshire Potters succeeded ta 

h g’^'^'^ance. It was agreed that articles rejected as imperfect 

should be br^en up, a great temptation being thus removed from unscrupulous 
employers. But good from oven ” still remains the basis of payment, the 
Trade Union demand of “ good from hand ’’being still resisted by thl employers, 
m ni* Bottle Makers, who have several rules in their agree- 

ments with their employers defining minutely the circumstances under which 
men may or may not be charged for spoiled work, have one declaring “that 

o^m^f 1 broken down’until the merhTim had an 

opportunity of inspecting them, but in no case shall they be kept beyond the 

V i Association, and the Glass Bottle Makers oi 

Yorkshire United Trade Protection Society (Castleford, 189?). ^ 

V • aggravated form of the same grievance is resisted by the 

Fnendly Society of Ironfounders, whose members are all paid by time. ^Not- 
wi stoding this, and the fact that they neither choose the raw material nor 
direct the process attempts are from time to time made by employrs to make 
deductions for casUngs which turn out badly. r 1 P ° “ake 
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^ssible. And the Macclesfield silk-weavers complain that 
hey are kept always half employed, the giver-out of work 
findmg his advantage in getting it done on as many separate 

f ^ “ay open a 

i^Lh- r exaction. It is more to our 

P ,, e purpose to notice how incompatible it is with 
Collective Bargaining and a Standard Rate. If the employer 
can ^ve out work in unequal quantities to different operatives 
but deduct from each an equal sum at the end of the week’ 

wor? if r— P"y identical’ 

K '^e^ve, and B only 

fifteen, both may be paid at the same rate of a shilling per 

piece, and both may pay the same loom rent of five shillings 
per week. Yet at the end of the week the net remuneratio^n 
for weaving one piece will have been to A tenpence and to 
B eightpence. Thus the rate of payment for identical work 
will vary from operative to operative, from week to week 
nd even from firm to firm, according to the way in which’ 

SstdbuteTl"^^ f 

distributed. A similar objection applies, it will be seen, to 
he whole system of “truck,” or the compulsory purchase by 
the operatives of commodities or materials supplied by the 
employers. This is resisted by the unions on the jLger 

industS"^ “‘various 

done to avoid the cost and i-rnnKlA r. «iaienai. i iiis is sometimes 

breakages. In otW cas^ arfes f, 

function Thus, cotton vlfertTsed trw?^ a growing specialisation of 

found that it wa^Ten™ 

the male weavers for themselves ^ ^ ^ 



g una tnat It amounts to an insidious ' enslavement of the 

wage-earner and his family. But it is also inconsistent with 
any uniformity iri the net rate at which employers obtain 
their labor, and with definite standard of real income of the 
wage-earner under such a system, notwithstanding a nominal 
uniformity of rate, both labor cost and real wages will vary 
according to the extent of the truck business in each firin 
the economy and ability with which this subsidiary store- 
keeping IS managed, and the profit or “ loading” which each 
employer chooses to exact, the latter amounting, in effect to 
a fraud upon the workman.^ ^ 

We see, therefore, that the adoption of a Standard Rate 
-—that IS, of payment for labor according to some definite 
standard, uniform in its application — is not by any means 
so simple a matter as would at first sight appear. Whether 
we accept payment by the hour or payment by the piece 
so great are the complications of modern industry, and so’ 
ingenious are the devices for evasion, that a long series of 
subsidiaiy regulations is found necessary to defend the main 
position. The whole argument for this series of subsidiarv 
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regulations rests i, is dear, upon the principal contention 
It seems, therefore, worth while to rehearse the Trade 

a""icle” Ahfrr'- t,'^' ‘’r"' 

article of the Trade Union faith that it is impossible in a 
jtem of competitive industry, to prevent the degradation 
Standard of Life, unless the conditions of fabor are 
Si’ Bargaining, but by some Common 

stodard application of some common 

standard, collective settlement of these conditions, whether 

by bargain, arbitration, or law, is plainly impossible.^ wSe 
employer is^ competing with employer, each will claim that 
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. obtaining, .at the cost of his workmen, by any transaction 
with them, any other monetary advantage whatever. In 
short, if the fundamental object of Trade Unionism, the 
enforcement of a Common Rule, has any justification at all, 
the principle of the Standard Rate must be conceded, and 
if a Standard Rate is admitted, the subsidiary regulations 
which we have described follow as a matter of course. 

This general conclusion in favor of a Standard Rate— 
a point on which every Trade Unionist would unhesitatingly 
agree — leaves many questions with regard to wages unsettled. 
One of these is, on what principle, and to what extent, the 
Standard Rate should, in the same industry, vary from town to 
town. The employers in the out-of-the-way districts are apt 
to contend that the workman must put up with a low rate, 
because of the inferiority of their machinery, their heavy 
charges for freight, and other local disadvantages. But there 
seems no reason why the workman should lower his standard 
of life, and forego his claim to identical pay for identical 
effort, merely because the capitalist chooses to carry on his 
business amid unprofitable surroundings. Whether Trade 
Unionists should go in for equality of nominal, wages (a 
uniform national standard rate), or, making allowance for 
difference in the cost of living, claim only equality of real 
wages (involving varying local rates), has never been settled 
in principle. There are obvious practical difficulties in 
carrying out the latter idea, as it is impossible to measure 
with any precision differences in the cost of living in different 
districts. Accordingly we find most of the “ county ” unions, 
especially those of the cotton operatives and coalminers, 
aiming at a uniform county rate, irrespective of local circum- 
stances. Similarly, the strong old union of hand paper- 
makers, working entirely in a few small provincial towns, 
easily maintains a uniform rate for the whole industry.^ But 

i A uniform Standard Rate is said to have formed one of the principal demands 
of the great French strike of 179^? which extended to many trades and to all 
parts of France (Du Cellier, StistolTc dcs Classes LaboTieuses eti Ff'cmcs, pp. 320'* 
322 ; Decree of the National Assembly of 14th June 1791), 
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A more obvious problem with regard to wages must be 
deferred to a subsequent chapter. We can imagine that the 
reader has had in his mind an uneasy feeling that we are 
evading what he conceives to be the crucial point, namely, 
the share of the joint product to be allotted for the remunera- 
tion of the manual labor. But the Trade Union Regulation 
with which we are dealing — the insistence on Standard 
Rate — is not an end but a means : not any particular sum 
of money per week, but a device for obtaining for the whole 
body of competitors something better than they would 
get by Individual Bargaining. Thus the Sheffield Fork- 
grinders, the Dock Laborers, the Engineers, and the Steel 
Smelters all insist on the Standard Rate. But if we look at 
the weekly earnings for which each trade is fighting, we find 

or district, we occasionally find attempts to enforce two or three different rates for 
what are assumed to be different grades of work. Thus the Scottish Tailors 
recognise in many towns two, and in Glasgow and Edinburgh three classes of 
shops, those requiring a better quality of tailoring being compelled to pay a half- 
penny or even a penny per hour more than the lowest Trade Union rate. The 
custom is for the employers to classify themselves, the union objecting if any 
attempt is made, for instance, to get dress goods ” (superfine black broadcloth) 
made at the second-class rate, or (in Edinburgh and Glasgow) “tweeds” at the 
third class. In so far as these different rates correspond to real and ascertainable 
differences in the class of work, they are, it is clear, not inconsistent with the 
principle of a uniform Standard Rate. In some cases, however, the different 
rates depend more on the custom and tradition of the various shops than upon any 
defini-te difference in the work done. Thus the London branch of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives has long recognised three different 
“ Statements,” applying respectively to firms deemed first, second, or third class. 
An establishment which has hitherto paid the first-class “ Statement ” is not 
allowed to do any work at^a lower “Statement,” for fear this should lead 
insidiously to the reduction of the rates of the first-class men. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to prevent a firm, hitherto classed as third or second class, from 
making at these lower rates goods nearly identical with those usually produced at 
the first-class “Statement.” The result is that the first-class firms are always 
finding themselves undersold (or at any rate, believing themselves to be under- 
sold) by enterprising firms on th€ second-class statement. The employers and 
the experienced officials of the union have, for ten years, been urging the 
abolition of these separate “ Statements,” and the prfparation of the uniform list 
for all London firms, with carefully gradated piecework rates for every kind of 
boot. Hitherto all attempts at uniforaiity have broken down, owing mainly to 
the rooted belief of the union that no reduction of existing rates ought anywhere 
to be conceded. As a consequence, the first-class employers are said to find a 
constantly increasing difficulty in maintaining their position in London. The 
controversy can be best followed in the Shoe and Leather Record for the last ten 
years. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NORMAL DAY 


After the Standard Rate, the most universal of the Trade 
Union Regulations is what we have termed the Normal 
Day, the determination of a uniform maximum working 
time for all the members of a craft.^ This cla^im to fix the 
limits of the working day is peculiar to the manual-workino' 
wage -earner. Corporations of lawyers, doctors, architect^ 
and other professional brainworkers insist, with more or less 
stringency, on scales of minimum fees, below which no 
practitioner is allowed to undertake work. But the con- 
ception of a precise Common Rule as to the hours during 
which an individual shall work is foreign both to the pro- 

Srhafflp “Normal Day” we mean the “maximum working d.ay” of 

Schaffle {nemy and Practice of Labour Protection, London, 1 80s and 
W ^rbekersehutz Leipzig, 1S96), not the elaborately ^fquated 
normal day of Rodbertus {Der Normalarbeitstag, Berlin, 1871) varvinfr 
according to the assumed intensity of labor in different occupations, ^e X? 

academic conception has never penetrated to the minds either of English Trade 
Unionists or German Social Democrats. r^ngiisn iiade 

From the economic standpoint there has been as yet little scientific invest!- 
^tion of the results of .fixing the maximum working day. The Eight Bows 
Harold Cox (London, 1891), and E. L. JaegeFs 
GeschichU und Literatur des Normalarbeittages iStuttgart, 1892) give the 
pnncipal reference^ to which may now be addeaHadfield and Gibbins= A 
Shorter Worhing Day 1S92); C. Deneus, La /ownT^ Bult 

Beures (GhenU 1893); H. Steph.an, Der Normalarbeitsta^^'Ldmdis i8qs)- 

yerhaltniss von Arbeitsihn iZ^ArhUit 
zurArbeits eistung {Leipzig, 1S93), translated ^ Bows and Wages in Pe atior 
to Produetion{hond<yn 1894); John Rae, Eight Bows for Work 
1894) ; and Maurice Ansiaux, Beures de Travail et (Paris, 1896). ’ 
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pel tied and Jerent is the position of the factory operative, 
c iarac ense^ach individual being able to work as he chooses 
eighteenth establishment finds itself, by the nature of things 
Common Rule. In a textile mill, a coal mine, a 
ught to ei yard, an^ engineering firm, or a great building 

•,+ impossible to permit the individual 

1 nts of the-ome or go as he feels inclined. Each worker 

o TT-k ^^4. 1 complex co-operative process, needing for its 
a deliberately nt an exact dovetailing of the task of every 
^^'■anged e^very “hand” in the work as a whole. To 

ntil to-day the tes, and needs of the different operatives 

Ae regulation jously incompatible with the economical use 

ver le csv.hr, the full employment of plant, or the highly 
brought about by division of labor, 
s no longer a choice between idiosyncrasy and uni- 
^ imity. A common standard, compulsory in its application 
IS economically inevitable. The only question is how and 
by whom the uniform rule shall be determined. In the 
absence of collective regulation, whether in the form of Legal 
Enactment or Collective Bargaining, this uniform rule is 
naturally made by the employer.^ And it is a special 
aggravation of this subordination, that, under the circum- 
stances of the modern capitalist industry, the employer's 
decision will perpetually be biassed in favor of lengthening 
the working day. With regard to his domestic servants 
the capitalist is free to determine the, amount of toil solely 
with a view of keeping them in the highest possible efficiency. 
But the same man investing capital in expensive machines, 
worked by power, finds, even when he pays by the piece a 
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or desirable. - ■' But to the Trade -Unionist, as to the rank and 
file of the manual working class, the length of the day^s work 
and the amount left over for leisure is of secondary import- 
ance beside the vital question of the sum earned. Keen as 
is the average workman to secure more time to himself, he 
is far keener to obtain more money to spend. In all time- 
w-ork trades in which Trade Unionism exists the operative 
gets extra* pay for extra hours, usually at a higher rate, 
whilst the whole race of pieceworkers obviously increase 
their earnings by working overtime.^ Every progressive 
lengthening of the working day would therefore seem to 
bring with it, as a compensating advantage, a corresponding 
increase in the weekly income of the wage-earner.^ 

1 In certain unorganised occupations men, and especially women, are still 
required to work longer hours to cope with a press of orders without getting any 
additional payment for the extra labor. But this is seldom the case in trades in 
which there is any kind of organisation. 

^ This is exactly how it appears to the well-to-do literary man. Thus, Mr. 
Lecky is much concerned at the diminution of earnings which he supposes to 
be caused by the Factory Acts. ‘‘Take, for example, the common case of 
a strong girl who is engaged in millinery. For, perhaps, nine months 
of the year her life is one of constant struggle, anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment, owing to the slackness of her work. At last the season comes 
bringing with it an abundant haiwest of work, which, if she were allowed 
to reap it, would enable her in a few weeks to pay off the little debts 
which weigh so heavily upon her, and to save enough to relieve her from all 
anxiety in the ensuing year. She desires passionately to avail herself of her 
opportunity. She knows that a few weeks of toil prolonged far into th^ night 
will be well within her strength, and not more really injurious than the long 
succession of nights that are spent in the ball-room by the London beauty whom 
she dresses. But the law interposes, forbids her to work beyond the stated hours, 
dashes the cup from her thirsty lips, and reduces* her to the same old round of 
poverty and debt. What oppression of the poor can be more real and more 
galling than this?” — Demoa'acy and Liberty (London, 1896}, vol. ii. p. 342. 

It is interesting to contrast with this imaginary instance the reports of the 
responsible women officials who are in actual contact with facts, and conversant 
with the views of the operatives. Writing Jn 1894, Miss May Abraham (the 
Senior Woman Factory Inspector) reports that “ by dressmakers and milliners . . . 
legal overtime is almost universally condemned. A dressmaker’s assistant, whose 
legal working day had, for a considerable period, lasted from 8 a,m. to 10 P.M., 
said to me in the presence of her fellow-workers, ‘ The overtime exception just 
spoils the Factory Act.’ The chorus of approval with which her remark was 
endorsed was a clear indication of general discontent, and further experience 
showed that this had been but one expression of an almost universal feeling. . . . 

In factories where the payment is by piecework, or in some districts, as in 
Dublin, where a stipulated sum is allowed for overtime, the weight of hostile 
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they will say^ “ look on thirty shillings as a fair week’s wage. 
If they make ih they are content ; if they don’t make thirty 
shillings, they come to the branch and complain. When 
a master increases the hours, say from fifty-four to sixty, it 
seems at first a clear gain to the men, who make more money. 
Presently, on some excuse, the foreman announces a ten per 
cent cut in rates. The men grumble, but as most of them 
will still make thirty shillings a week, they put up with a 
reduction against which they would certainly have come out, 
if it had meant their only making twenty-seven shillings. 
After a time the weaker men find they can’t keep up their 
output for such long hours. In a few months, the average 
weekly earnings of the shop will have dropped, and the men 
will be wearing themselves out for even less money at the 
end of the week than they had before. Again and again 
we have seen this happen, and no amount of middle-class 
theory will make us believe it is not so.” 

The Trade Union official who has read his economic text- 
book will put the argument in more systematic form. When 
an employer engages a laborer at so much a week, the 
length of the working day clearly forms an integral part of 
the wage-contract. A workman who agrees to work longer 
time for the same money underbids his fellows just as 
surely as if he offered to work the same time for less n^ney. 
He sells each hour’s work at a lower rate. Among all time- 
workers, therefore, who are paid by the day, week, or month, 
the insistence on a Normal Day is a necessary element in 
the maintenance of their Standard Rate. 

Where piecework prevails, or where the time-worker is 
paid by the hour, the case is, to the Trade Unionist, no less 
clear. At first sight it would seem that liberty to work for 
longer hours leaves^ the Standard Rate unaffected, whilst it 
increases the amount of the weekly earnings of industrious 
men. This seems so obvious to the middie-class mind that 
employers have for generations been honestly unable to 
understand why a pieceworking Trade Union should concern 
itself about the hours of labor at all. According to the 
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Trade Unionists, this is to ignore the plain teaching of 
economics, as well as the experience of practical men. To 
them it seems obvious that the actual earnings of any class 
of workers are largely determined by its Standard of Com- 
fort, that is to say, the kind and amount of food, clothing, 
and other commodities to which the class has become firmly 
accustomed.^ It would not be easy to persuade an English 
engineer to work at his trade for thirteen shillings a week, 
however excessive might be the supply of engineers. Rather 
than do such violence to his own self-respect, he would work 
as a laborer, or even sweep a crossing. On the other hand, 
however much in request a Dorsetshire laborer might find 
himself it would not enter into his head to ask two pounds a 
week for his work. There is, in fact, the Trade Unionist 
asserts, in each occupation a customary standard of livelihood, 
which is, within a specific range of variation, tacitly recognised 
by both employers and employed. Upon this customary 
standard of weekly earnings, the piecework or hour rates 
are, more or less consciously, always based.^ If there is no 
limit to the number of hours that each man may work or the 
employer may require, some exceptionally strong men, able, 
if only for a few years, to work unceasingly from morning 
till night, will earn an income far beyond the customary 
standard of their class. In any bargaining about the Piece- 
work List these large earnings will be quoted by the employer 
as typical of what every workman might do if only he were 
industrious, and will be surged as grounds why a reduction 

1 This assumption- — that the rate of wages of any race or class of wage-earners 
is largely determined by the standard of expenditure — enunciated by Adam Smith 
and generally accepted by later economists, will be further examined in our 
chapter on “ The Higgling of the I!^rket’’ ; and the argument that the bulwark 
against competitive pressure afforded by this instinctive Standard of Life is 
enormously strengthened by the Methods and Regulat|pns of Trade Unionism, 
will be elaborately analysed in the chapter on ‘‘The Economic Characteristics of 
Trade Unionism.’’ 

2 “A price list has always implicitly (and as will be seen sometimes explicitly) 
a time-basis, i.e. it is generally understood that the piece-rates agreed on are such 
as to enable the average worker with average exertion to earn a certain weekly 
wage.” — Board of Trade (Labor Department) Report on Wages and Hours oj 
Labour^ Part IL^ Siafidard Piece RateSy C. 7567. — I. 1S94, p. vii. 
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in the rate is only reasonable.^ Nor is this merely a ques- 
tion of successful argument. The exceptional men them- 
selves will not be inclined to hazard, by any dispute, what 
is to them ample livelihood, and will oppose any attempt 
on the part of the Union to resist reductions or apply for 
advances. The hours thus exceptionally worked tend, there- 
fore, insidiously to become customary for the whole trade, 
and the pfecework rates are gradually lowered so as to yield, 
on the longer hours, a weekly income corresponding to the 
standard of expenditure to which the class is accustomed. 
The ultimate result upon the Standard Rate of leaving the 
hours of labor unlimited is accordingly the same in the case 
of payment by the piece or hour as it is in the case of pay- 
ment by the day or week. If, as the Trade Unionists con- 
tend, unrestrained competition among the individual operatives 
tends to lengthen the working day for all alike, it also insidi- 
ously lowers the rate of remuneration for the w^ork done. 
The men who have started longer hours gradually find 
themselves earning no more than they had formerly done in 
the customary day, whilst all the rest discover that they can 
only maintain their old wages by similarly increasing their 
working time. Thus the whole class gives in return for its 
customary livelihood increased labor and energy, involving 
greater wear and tear, and the weaker members, unable to 
keep up the strain, are forced down to a lower level of sub- 
sistence. The same arguments, therefore, which lead the 
Trade Unionist to insist on a definite Standard Rate, impel 
him, quite apart from any advantage to be gained from 
increased leisure and irrespective of the system under which 
he is paid, vigorously to uphold the Normal Day.^ 

1 See the instances cited by the Shipwrights and Coopers in the subsequent 

■TiGte,' ^ 

2 It might, indeed, be urged that the Trade Unionist argument in favor of 
collective regulation of the hours of labor, considered merely as a means of keeping 
up the price at which the wage-earner sells eccch unit of energy^ has a broader 
psychological basis than the argument for a Standard Rate itself. If it be true, 
as is always asserted both by employers and by Trade Union officials, that the 
individual manual worker is far keener to maintain and add to his income than 
to preserve or increase his leisure, it seems to follow that a Trade Union which 
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our attention solely on the proportion between work and 
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Standard Rate. The worker by the piece or by the hour 
will be more or less disposed to insist on Common Rules 
fixing working time, in the degree that the circumstances of 
nis industiy and his personal observations convince him that 
unregulated hours of labor tend to lower the rate of remunera- 
tion of the whole class.^ 

This elucidation of the Trade Union argument gives us 
the necessary clue both to the historical development of the 
Hours’ Movement and to its present position in the Trade 
Union world. During The eighteenth century the predomi- 
nant type of Trade Unionist was the handicraftsman working 
as an individual producer. The weavers and frame -work 
knitters, whose combinations to enforce a Standard Rate 
date from the very beginning of that century, worked in their 
own homes. Out -work prevailed, too, alongside of the 
employers’ workshop in many other of the organised trades, 
^ch as the shoemakers, cutlers, woolcombers, and hatters. 
And even where workshop industry was the rule the familiar 
relations between the master workman and the journeymen, 
the absence of machinery and motive power, and the general 
slackness of discipline enabled the members of such trade 
clubs as the sailmakers, coopers, curriers, and calico block- 
printers to put in attendance at irregular intervals. This 
practical freedom to leave off at any particular moment, 
though It was not incompatible with what we should now 
consider excessive hours of toil, gave the operative a sense of 
personal liberty which naturally disinclined him to suggest 
any collective regulation of his working day. Eighteenth- 
century attempts to impose a Common Rule fixing the hours 

1 It will be needless to remind the histisrical student of the numerous mid 

u independent master craftsmen of the Middle Ages though 

mdividually at liberty to leave off when they chose, deUberately sou^ to fix the 
max>mnm hours of labor of each trade, mainly in order, as we think to prevlw 
insidiously lengthened, and the standard rate of payment 
undermined, by unfettered competition. Thus the Spurriers in rv/ic^/v ti, 
maximum working day from da^n to curfew; the SrPewSr^ 

S wo k' ‘ZTu night-work ; and the GirdWs, in 1^4! 

on Saturdays or festival evel- 

Memottah of London and London Life, by H. T. Rffey (London, 1868). 
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of labor for all the members of a craft are accordingly con- 
fined to operatives paid by the day or week, and woidiing on 
the premises of their employers. Thus, the establishment of 
a maximum day of fourteen hours (less meal-times) was a 
leading demand of that combination of “the Journeyman 
Taylors in and about the Cities of London and Westminster,” 
which \ve have cited as one of the earliest Trade Unions. “ ’Tis 
certain,” runs the workmen’s petition, “ that to work fifteen 
hours per day is destructive to the men’s health, and especially 
their sight, so that at forty years old a man is not capable 
by his work to get his bread.” And from the masters’ 
petition we learn that the men “ insist upon and have twelve 
shillings and ninepence per week (instead of ten shillings and 
ninepence per week, the usual wages), and leave off work at 
eight of the clock of night (instead of nine, their usual hour 
time out of mind).”^ And turning to other trades, it is 
significant that while there is, during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, no trace of any hours’ movement amono' 
the pieceworking coopers of London, the day-working coopers 
of Aberdeen are found, as early as 1732, “ entering into 
signed associations among themselves, whereby they become 
bound to one another under a penalty not to continue in their 
masters service, or to work after seven o’clock at night 
contrary to the usual practice.”^ The only other cases of 
eighteenth-centuiy movements that we know of for recrular 
or shorter hours occurred among the saddlers and bookbinders 


An Abstract _ of the Master Taylors’ BiU before the Honourable Hou 
^ -n Jou 7 -ney men's Obseraatiom on each Clause of i, 

saH mi (London, 1720). Simdar movements are recorded amont he 

and those of Sheffield m 1720 {Bkeffield Iris, 8th August 1S20) ’ See 

^e mstoZ MTr^l interesting collecdoa of original documents Illustratin 
History of Trade Unionism, No. I. The Taihrinr Trade bv F wi 

(LonTon,"iS;t" Sdeno 

2 Bain’s Merchant and Craft Gilds of Aberdeen, p. 246. A similar distinctin, 
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in the last years of the century/ who at that time worked 
by the day and were in the employers’ workshops. 

^ The isolated and exceptional cases of the tailors, hat- 
finishers, saddlers, and bookbinders emphasise the general 
indifference relating to the hours of labor which marks 
eighteenth-centuiy Trade Unionism.^ This indifference was 
not wholly due to the greater laxity with regard to hours 
and worksKbp discipline possible under a system of individual 
production. For the protection of their Standard Rate the 
eighteenth -century handicraftsmen were able to resort to 
rnethods no longer open to the modern Trade Unionist. The 
clubs of town artisans sought to protect their position by the 
stringent enforcement of the laws requiring a seven years’ 
apprenticeship, and imposing a limit on the number of persons 
karmng the craft. The home-working weavers petitioned 
rarliament, in some cases successfully, for the legal enforce- 
ment of their customary rates of payment. The position of 
the eighteenth-century Trade Unionist was in many respects 
analogous to that of the modern solicitor or doctor who 
marntaming his Standard Rate by high educational tests 
and the exclusion of unauthorised competitors, is unable to 
understand what justification can be urged for the imposition 
of a uniform Normal Day. 

ixr- 7^7 of nineteenth cergtury. 

With the introduction of machinery moved by power, and 

the rapid development of the factory system, the operatives 
in the new textile industries lost all individual control over 
their working day. “Whilst the engine runs,” wrote an 
acute observer of the new industry, “the people must work. 
Men, women, and children are yoked together with iron and 
steam. Ihe animal machine— breakable in the best case, 

preserved in the Place MSS., 27,799.112 
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subject to a thousand causes of suffering, changeable every 
moment — is chained fast to the iron machine, which knows 
no suffering and no weariness.” Accordingly we find the 
combinations of the Cotton -spinners, from the very begin- 
ning of their history, eagerly supporting the efforts of phil- 
anthropists to obtain from Parliament a legal regulation 
of the hours of labor. The successive Factory Acts thus 
obtained applied in terms, it is true, only to women and 
children. But it was obvious to contemporary observers that 
the whole strength of the agitation came from the men’s 
desire for a legal restriction of their own working day.^ In 
1867 the leaders of the Lancashire Cotton-spinners’ unions 
summoned a delegate meeting expressly “ to agitate for such 
a measure of legislative restriction as shall secure a uniform 
Eight Hours’ Bill in factories, exclusive of meal-times, for 
adults, females, and young persons ; and that such Eight 
Hours’ Bill have for its foundation a restriction on the moving 
power.” ^ It was, however, impossible to induce the Parlia- 
ment of these years even to listen to the idea of a direct 
legal limitation of the hours of adult male workers ; and 
when, in 1872-74, the Lancashire operatives successfully 
agitated for a further reduction of the working day, they were 
astute enough to couch their demand in terms of a mere 
amendment to the Ten Hours’ Act of 1847. Twenty years 
later we find the recognised organ of the same union declar- 
ing that “now the veil must be lifted and the agitation 
carried on under its -true colours. Women and children 
must no longer be made the pretext for securing a reduction 
of working hours for men. The latter must speak out and 
declare that both they and the women and children require 

K 

1 Thus, R. H. Greg, citing the Report of the Royal Commission on Factories, 
voL i. p. 47 of 1837, observes: ‘‘It is obvious, thwefore, that the condition of 
children has been only the cloak for an ulterior object, which object is now 
frankly avowed to be the same for which the agitation of 1833 took place, namely, 
the attainment of the Ten Hours’ Bill, or a Bill for preventing any factory from 
working more than ten hours in any one day.” — The Factory Question Considered 
in Relation to its Effects on the Health and Morals of those Cfnployed in Factories^ 
etc, (London, 1837), p. 17. 

2 Beehive^ 23rd February 1867 ; History of Trade Unionism, p. 295. 
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less hours of labor in ; order to share in the benefits arising 
from the improvements in productive machinery. The work- 
ing hours cannot be permanently reduced by Trade Union 
effort. ... It is only by the aid of Parliament that work- 
ing hours can be made somewhat uniform.”^ In another 
great industry the operatives had found themselves equally 
at the mer^ of their employees decision as to the working 
day. The coalminers, working underground, can descend 
and ascend only when the mine manager chooses to leave 
the shaft free from coal-drawing, and set the men’s cage in 
motion. Hence the coalminers, as soon as they were effectively 
organised, began to agitate for a fixed working day. Already 
in 1844-47 we find Martin Jude, the miners’ leader, making 
“an Eight Hours’ Bill” one of the foremost objects of the 
Miners’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, w^hich in 
those years covered all the English coalfields. From 1863 
to 1881 it was, as we have described,^ an important plank 
in the programme of Alexander Macdonald. Finally, in 
1885 we find the Lancashire Miners’ unions expressly 
insisting that the legal limit should apply to men and 
boys alike — a demand which was quickly taken up by all 
the miners’ unions except those of Northumberland and 
Durham.^ 

Meanwhile the transformation of the building • and 
engineering industries was causing the clubs of artisans and 
mechanics to insist on a definite limit to the working day 
also in these trades. The growth of ^arge machine-making 
establishments, and the coming in of the general “ con- 
tractor” for building operations, both dating from the first 
quarter of the present century, resulted in the supersession 
of the small working master, and the massing together of 
large numbers of workmen, using expensive machinery and 
plant, and co-operating under strict discipline in a single 
undertaking. In the great upheaval of the Building Trades 
in 1833-34, the prohibition of overtime appears as one of 

^ Cotton Factory Times^ 26th May 1893. 

® History of Trade C/monzsm, -pp, 2S4-289. ^ 3 id. pp. 37S5 379 ’ 



insisted on extra pay for working beyond their reg 
on Saturdays.^ In 1836 we discover the London 
engaged in an eight months’ struggle with their emj 
toe establishment by mutual agreement of a definil 
Day for the whole trade ; a struggle which end. 
hxing of a Sixty Hours’ week, and, for the first tin 
engineering trade, the penalising of overtime by ej 
Before this strike, though the day’s work was nom 
and a half hours, the constant prevalence of overtime 
any extra rate of payment, gave the men no protect 
ever against the systematic lengthening of hours 
individual employer.* How soon the building c 
secured the same hours is not recorded, but already 
we find the Liverpool Stonemasons demandino- 
Hours Day. From this time forward the records of 
engineering and building Trade Unions show the ir 
/.u observance and progressive sh 

of the Normal Day to have been continued witho 
mission. The elaborate treaty concluded in 1802 
the London Building _ Trade Unions and the as 
Master Builders, by which the working time for all 
work within tweive miles of Charing Cross was f 
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every week in the year, with extra rates intended to penalise 
all overtime, is only one of the latest of a practically unbroken 


series of collective agreements. 


But though the conception of a Common Rule as to the 
hours of labor has now spread to all classes of Trade 
Unionists, whether paid by time or by the piece, handi- 
craftsmen or factory operatives, there is, among the different 
trades, a marked difference in the intensity with which the 
demand is pressed upon the employers and the public. Here 
again our analysis of the Trade Union argument helps us to 
understand the facts. The Cotton Operatives and Coal- 
miners are the most strenuous advocates of definitely limited 
and uniform hours of labor. This is not surprising when 
we remember that, in both these industries, the beginning 
and leaving off of work depends, not on the will of the 
operative but on the starting and stopping of the engine ; 
when we realise further that in both cases the trades are 
“ open ” to all comers, and that the Standard Rate is pro- 
tected neither by the Limitation of Apprentices nor the 
exclusion of laborers from other occupations. The engineer- 
ing and building operatives follow at some distance the 
textile operatives and miners in demanding a strictly defined 
working day. Almost invariably paid by time, they have 
recognised that some collective agreement as to the hours of 
work is a necessary part of their bargain for the sale of their 
labor.^ But the economic necessity for uniform hours is 


1 We are able to watch the growth of the cojjLception of the Normal Day in 
some of the handicrafts gradually passing into the system of capitalist establish- 
ments carried on upon a large scale. Thus, the Provident Union of Shipwrights 
of the Port of London, an old trade club which emerged into publicity when the 
Combination Laws were repealed, resolved, on the 4th of October 1824, “that every 
member of this Union will not engross a greater share of work than what he can 
accomplish by working regular hours, viz. : i!ot before six o’clock in the morning, 
nor later than six in the summer evening ; and that no candle work be performed 
after the people on the c^htside have left work, so that every opportunity may be 
given to those out of employ.” And it is instructive to notice that the men’s 
main reason for this innovation was declared to be “ that it was necessary to 
regulate a day’s work in consequence of the masters stating, when a man had 
worked for fourteen or sixteen hours, that they earned los. per day, although 
there was one-half as regarded the number of hours.” The same motive shortly 
afterwards impelled the London Coopers, who are pieceworkers, to make a 
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combined for more than a century, and have, from the first, 
strictly maintained a Standard List of prices. But working 
invariably by hand, paid by the piece, and enjoying a 
customary privilege of coming in and out of the employer’s 
workshop as they thought fit, they have never troubled to 
settle a Normal Day. Although the trade has been, for 
half a century, steadily declining before the competition of 
the machine-made product, the workmen have not been 
driven to consider the effect of their irregular hours upon 
their Standard Rate. In olden times they enforced a strict 
limitation of apprentices, and during the present generation 
the number of boys who have learnt the trade has been so 
small ^ that the highly skilled bootmaker, supplying the 
perfect workmanship called for by a class of rich customers, 
has maintained what are really monopoly earnings. A some- 
what analogous case is that of the United Society of Brush- 
makers, a strong organisation of skilled handworkers, wdiose 
printed lists of prices have been accepted by the employers from 
1805 downwards. In this trade, where handwork has always 
prevailed, the operatives, who are individual producers, have 
from time immemorial gone in and out of the employeris work- 
shop when they chose. For the protection of their Standard 
Rate they have clung to their old limitation of apprentices, 
and have never yet sought to enforce a Normal Day. ^ But 
it is the Sheffield trades which furnish the great majority of 
unions indifferent to the Normal Day. Here we have a 
system of individual production whif:h dates, as regards its 
main features, from the last century. The employer gives 
work out, to be done by the operative, either on his own 
wheel ” at home, or on one temporarily rented in a public 
“ tenement factory.” The unions, ^unable properly to control 
the Individual Bargains made by their members, who receive 
and return their work alone, and at irregular intervals, 

^ This is due, we think, partly to the current impression that hand shoemaking 
is rapidly dying out, partly to the abnormal demand for boys at relatively good 
wages in the enormously expanding machine bootmaking industry, and partly to 
the relatively high degree of technical proficiency now required to obtain employ 
ment at the handmade trade. 
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sliiigglc fitfuify a .Standard Rate' by tfie most 

archaic regulations on apprenticeship. The practical failure 
of these regulations, and the constant degradation of the 
rates, leads the more thoughtful workmen to denounce the 
whole system of individual production, and to urge its super- 
session by the factory system, where collective regulation 
both of wages and hours, would become possible. But the 
average Sheffield cutler, accustomed to the apparent personal 
liberty of Ills present life, is as yet proof against the economic 
arguments of his leaders. 

_ 1 he demand for a Common Rule determining the work- 

Jhf Trade I J ™®^bers of a trade is therefore, even in 

the Trade Lnion world of to-day, neither so universal nor 
so unhesitating as the insistence on a Standard Rate of pay- 
ment On the other hand, the regulation of hours is less 
ompheated and more uniform than the regulation of wa^es 
^e most rigid enforcement of an aLolutely uniform 
Standard Rate is not inconsistent, in well-organised trades 

hij^hly complex conditions and varying circumstanrp« 
modern industry. Any such elasticity with regard to the 
hours of labor IS fatal to the maintenance of a Normal dIv 

Unio^n ap-eementTS^e^ard^to “'o4rtC/>”^AfsoIras 
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arrangement appeared a reasonable compromise, advantageous 
to both parties. The employers gained the elasticity which 
they declared to be necessary to the profitable carrying on 
of their business, and were able, moreover, to take full 
advantage of a busy season. The workmen, on the other 
hand, were recompensed by a higher rate of payment for the 
disturbance of their customary arrangement of life, and the 
extra strair? of continuing work in a tired state. The con- 
cession involved a deviation from the Normal Day, but the 
exaction of extra rates would, it was supposed, restrict over- 
time to real emergencies. For a whole generation accord- 
ingly, both employers and workmen regarded the arrangement 
with complacency. 

Further experience of these extra rates for overtime work 
has convinced nearly all Trade Unionists that they afford 
the smallest degree of protection to the Normal Day, whilst 
they are productive of evil consequences to both parties. In 
spite of the extra rates, employers have, in many trades, 
adopted the practice of systematically working their men 
for one or two hours a day overtime, for months at a stretch, 
and, in some cases, even all the year round. In the engin- 
eering and shipbuilding trades in particular, the desire for 
prompt delivery, in years of good trade, appears to be so 
great, and the competition for orders is at all times so keen, 
that each employer thinks it to his advantage to promise to 
complete the machine, or launch the vessel, at the earliest 
possible date. The result is that tl\e long hours become 
customary, and subject to alteration at the will of the em- 
ployer. Nor has the individual workman any genuine 
choice. An establishment in which it is a constant practice 
to work ten or twenty hours a we«k overtime, does not long 
retain in employment a workman who prefers his leisure to 
the extra payment, \nd who therefore leaves his bench or 
his forge vacant when the clock strikes. 

Whilst the practice of systematic overtime deprives the 
workman of any control over his hours of labor, the Trade 
Unionists are beginning to realise that it insidiously affects 
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The workmen are tempted to make up, by extra labor, their 
drooping weekly earnings. Exactly at the moment when 
the community needs, perhaps, ten per cent less work from 
its engineers or its building operatives, a large number of 
these are pressed and tempted to give ten per cent more 
work — to the end that nearly twenty per cent of the trade 
can find no employment whatever! The barrister or the 
medical man, when the demand for his labor is slack, is not 
expected or desired to work more hours in the day. The 
old-fashioned handicraftsman equally reduced his working 
hours in slack times, and increased them when trade was 
brisk. In the case of the great machine industries the tend- 
ency is, in the absence of a precisely fixed and rigid Normal 
Day, all in the contrary direction. It is impossible to con- 
vince the Trade Unionist of the excellence of an arrangement 
which periodically results in an extra large percentage of 
members draining the society’s funds by Out-of-Work Pay, 
at the very moment that other members are working an 
extra large number of hours overtime. Even the employers 
are now beginning to object to the arrangement. They feel 
that it is unbusinesslike to pay higher rates for tired work. 
And they assert that the men’s desire to get these higher 
rates sometimes leads to dawdling during the day, in order 
that the overtime may be prolonged.^ ^ 

The necessity for precision and uniformity in the deter- 
mination of the working hours has been found by experience 
to be equally absolute where the Norm^il Day is enforced by 
the Method of Legal Enactment. The elaborate code which 
now regulates the hours of labor of women and children in 
British industry consists of two main divisions, relating re- 
spectively to textile manufacture and to other industries, the 

1 The really unprofitable character of systematic overtime was detected by a 
shrewd German lawyer in 1777. Justus Moser relates that when the building 
operatives worked overtime on his new house, he saw himself thereby defrauded, 
as the men in the long hours really got through in the aggregate less work in 
return for the day’s pay. “ Public authority,” he adds, should here intervene 
and forbid overtime, which is a fraud on the employer and the customer alike. ” — 
“On the Work done in the Plours of Recreation,” in Patrioiische Phantasien 
(Berlin, 1 858), vol. iii. p. 151, noticed in Brentano’s Arbntszdt und Arheihleistung, 
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former dating practically from 1833, the latter, it may almost 
be satd only from 1867. This difference in antiquity L 
reflected m the varying degree of rigidity attained. 

Dealing first with the Normal Day in textile mann- 
actures, the Act of 1833 (which applied, in express terms 
only_ to persons under eighteen years of age) prescribed a 

I'air^But !ri ^ -nd ahalf hours for 

meal... But it left it open to the discretion of the millowners 

o have their factories open any hours between 5.30 fn 
and 8 30 P.M.,and to fix the meal-times as they chose wMst 
time lost through breakdown of machinery right be made 
up as overtime. The factory inspectors soon found that Tht 
elasticity destroyed the efficacy of the law. We need not 
relate the incidents of the long struggle waged bj ffie 
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Commons, that however specious may be the arguments for 
elasticity and qualifications, it is only by the rigid enforce- 
ment of precisely fixed and uniform hours that the Normal 
Day can be really protected. 

In other trades, in which factory legislation is of more 
recent introduction, we see the same lesson in process of 
being learnt Between i860 and 1867 the Ten Hours' 
Normal Day was introduced for the protected classes in 
other industries. The Act of 1878 systematically applied 
it to all non -textile factories and workshops. But the 
House of Commons could not bring itself to make its 
uniform rule precise and effective. Endeavors were made, 
by sanctioning overtime under certain conditions, by en- 
abling the hours of beginning and ending work to be varied, 
by permitting the prescribed meal-times and holidays to 
be altered, and by exempting particular processes from 
particular restrictions, to meet the varying circumstances of 
different industries. So deeply rooted was the feeling 
against uniformity that the exceptions and qualifications of 
the 1878 Act commended themselves even to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. In spite of his experience in the 
textile mills, Mr. Redgrave could welcome with complacency 
the undulating and elastic” line of the new Act, “ drawn to 
satisfy the absolute necessities and customs of diff^ent 
trades in different parts of the kingdom,” especially men- 
tioning the “ extension of hours to meet sudden emergencies, 
as the case of occupations in which the operatives have to 
meet regular slack seasons.”^ Twenty years' trial of this 
“undulating and elastic line” has convinced the officials 
administering the Act that no such uncertain rule 
can be maintained. The whole Experience of the Factory 
Department proven that no limitation of the working 
day can really be enforced, unless there are uniform and 
definitely prescribed hours before and after which work 
must not be carried on. The overtime regulations 

* Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories and WorkshoOs^ 1878 
(C. 2274 of 1879), p. 5. 
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allied trades, from whom permission to work overtime has 
been rigidly withheld, would greet as a measure of justice its 
withdrawal now from trades logically no more entitled to 
the exception than their own : and that by the workers its 
abolition would be welcomed with feelings of the warmest 
gratitude.”^ When Mr. Lakeman, after a whole genera- 
tion of w^ork in London factory inspection, has to account for 
the long and irregular hours still worked in defiance of the 
Act, he emphatically declares that overtime is the root of 
the mischief, for it has choked the law with partiality and 
modifications.” ^ 

We have left to the last what is perhaps the most 
marked distinction between the Trade Union regulation of 
the Standard Rate and that of the Normal Day. Instead 
of the bewildering variety which characterises the claim to a 
Standard Rate, where each trade, and each section of a trade, 
has its own price, we have, with regard to the Normal Day, 
comparative simplicity and uniformity. During the last 
sixty years, the demand for a Normal Day has come in the 
guise of a succession of waves of popular agitation for a 
common and uniform reduction of the hours of labor for all 
trades alike. The Ten Hours' agitation of the Lancashire 
Cotton Operatives spread, as we have seen, to the builders, 
engineers, tailors, and other craftsmen, and resulted, between 
1830 and 1840, in the very general adoption of Ten Hours 
as the Normal Day in the larger towns. Similarly, the 
Nine Hours' Movement, started by* the Stonemasons in 
1 846, spread, during the next thirty years, throughout the 
whole range of industry, and resulted by 1871-74 in the 
almost universal acceptance of Nine Hours as the Normal 
Day of artisans, mechanics, and factory workers and the 
laborers working in^ association with any of these classes. 
And it may perhaps be inferred that we stand, at the 

^ Report of the Chief Impecior of Factories and Workshops for 1S93 (f'* 73^8 
of 1894), pp. II, 12. 

2 Ibid. p. 50. See also the Opinions on Overtime (London, 1894), published 
by the Women’s Trade Union League. 
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If not absolutely necessary, for the hours of beginning and 
leaving off work to be identical, not for the weavers only, 
but also for all the different classes of workpeople employed 
in the establishment. And it has been a special feature of 
the industrial development of the past thirty years more and 
more to include, in a single establishment, not merely different 
sections of one trade, but also the most diverse industrial 
processes subsidiary to the production of the finished article. 
In the leading engineering and shipbuilding yards of the 
Tyne and Clyde, or the great works of the railway com- 
panies — to cite only a few out of many examples — we find 
to-day workmen of a hundred different trades working in a 
single establishment whose hours of labor are almost neces- 
sarily governed by the same steam hooter,” or factory bell.^ 
Any regulations relating to the length or distribution of 
the working day tend, therefore, to be identical for all classes 
of operatives. 

fixed at 50, 47, and 44 hours according to the season, averaging 484 hours 
through tlie year, and always securing the Saturday half-holiday. Finally, we 
have the adoption, between 1SS9 and 18979 of the Eight Hours’ Day in over five 
hundred establishments, including the Government dockyards and workshops, 
nearly all municipal gasworks, and a majority of the London engineering and 
bookbinding establishments, together with isolated firms all over the country. 

This progressive reduction relates, it need hardly be said, only to the nominal 
standard hours of the most advanced districts, and takes no account either of the 
prevalence of overtime, or of the lingering of longer hours in other districts.^ In 
the absence of precise and authoritative statistics as to the amount of overtime 
worked at different periods per person employed, it is impossible to give any 
inductive proof of the lengthening of hours by systematic overtime at the moment 
when, owing to a slackening of demand, less of the work is demanded by the 
community. But the same tendency may be seen in the recorded changes in the 
Normal Day itself. In the extraordinarily busy years of 1871-72 the engineering 
employers had agreed with the Trade Unions that the week’s work should 
be 54 hours, and, on the Clyde, 51 hours only. When the great stagnation 
of 1878-79 fell upon the industry, and there was much less engineering work 
to be done, the employers decided that the l:ime has arrived . . . when the 
idle hours which have been unprofitably thrown away, must be reclaimed to 
industry and profit, by being redirected to reproductive work ” (Secret Circular of 
the Iron Trades Employers’ Association, December 1878). They therefore made 
a general attempt to increase the week’s work to 57 or 59 hours. A similar 
attempt was made in the building trades. For an account of this backwardation 
in hours, see History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 331, 334. 

^ See, for this tendency to an “integration of processes” in competitive industry, 
the Economic Heresies of the Ijsndon County Council^ by Sidney Webb (London, 
1894), a paper read at the Economic Section of the British Association in 1894, 
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- present day, in the first years of a similar general move- 
ment which will result in the equally widespread adoption of 
Eight Hours as the standard working day in all branches of 
British industry.^ 

Here at last we do come to something like communistic 
feeling among British workmen. The aristocratic shipwright^ 
pattern-maker, or cotton-spinner, who would resent the idea 
that the unskilled laborer or the woman worker had any 
moral claim to as high a Standard Rate as himself, readily 
accepts, when it comes to a question of hours, the doctrine 
of complete equality. The explanation is simple. The most 
rigid class distinctions of the wage -earning world have, in 
the matter of hours of labor, to bend before the mechanical 
necessity for a Common Rule. The same economic influ- 
ences which make it impossible for each weaver in a mill to 
come in and out as he or she chooses, make it convenient, 

^ The successive reductions in working hours have been very imperfectly 
recorded. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the ordinary working day 
of indoor trades in London seems to have been from 6 a.m. to 9 P.M., whilst men 
working out of doors left off at 6 P.M., or at dark. We have described the attempt 
of the tailors in 1720 to shorten the day by one hour, and from a rare work in the 
Guildhall and Patent Office Libraries, dated 1747 {A General Desanption of A U 
Trades^ Anon.}, it would seem that, by the middle of the century, a few other trades 
had followed their example. The bookbinders (1787) and saddlers (1793) 
secured a further reduction to thirteen hours less meal-times, and in 1794 the 
bookbinders gained what would now be called a lo-j hours’ day (12 hours less 
mea?-times). Our impression is that at the opening of the present century this 
h ad become in London the usual working day for all the skilled handicraft trades 
working by time. By 1834, at any rate, the London building trades had secured 
a ten hours’ day and in 1836, the London engineers obtained the same reduction. 
"Within ten years this becam^^ general in most of the large towns, and was adopted 
for the textile factories in the celebrated Ten Hours’ Bill of 1847. 'The Nine 
Hours’ Movement begins with the Liverpool stonemasons in 1S46, but does not 
become general until 1859-61, nor fully successful until 1871. Meanwhile an 
agitation had arisen among the skilled artisans for a Saturday half-holiday. The 
building trades had secured a “ fjur o’clock Saturday” in some towns by 1S47, 
making a 58^ hours’ week. By 1861 this had become in London a “'two 
o’clock Saturday,” or 56J hours a -week, an arrangement which was adopted for 
the textile factories by the Act of 1874. When, in *1871, the Nine Hours’ Day 
was won by the engineering and building trades, it took the form of 1 1 hours less 
hours meal- times, for five days, and six hours less half an hour for breakfast on 
Saturday, thus securing 54 hours with a one o’clock Saturday.” In 1890 the 
engineering trades on the Tyne and Wear, desiring a more complete half-holiday, 
demanded and obtained a “twelve o’clock Saturday ” (53 hours). On the great 
general revision of hours in the London building trades in 1892, the week was 
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If not absolutely necessary, for the hours of beginning and 
leaving off work to be identical, not for the weavers only, 
but also for all the different classes of workpeople employed 
in the establishment. And it has been a special feature of 
the industrial development of the past thirty years more and 
more to include, in a single establishment, not menply different 
sections of one trade, but also the most diverse industrial 
processes subsidiary to the production of the finished article. 
In the leading engineering and shipbuilding yards of the 
Tyne and Clyde, or the great works of the railway com- 
panies — to cite only a few out of many examples — we find 
to-day workmen of a hundred different trades working in a 
single establishment whose hours of labor are almost neces- 
sarily governed by the same “ steam hooter,’' or factory bell.^ 
Any regulations relating to the length or distribution of 
the working day tend, therefore, to be identical for all classes 
of operatives. 

fixed at 50, 47, and 44 hours according to the season, averaging 4S-f- hours 
through the year, and always securing the Saturday half-holiday. Finally, we 
have the adoption, between 1SS9 and 1897, of the Eight Hours’ Day in over five 
hundred establishments, including the Government dockyards and workshops, 
nearly all municipal gasworks, and a majority of the London engineering and 
bookbinding establishments, together with isolated firms all over the country. 

This progressive reduction relates, it need hardly be said, only to tlie nominal 
standard hours of the most advanced districts, and takes no account either of the 
prevalence of overtime, or of the lingering of longer hours in other districts.-^ In 
the absence of precise and authoritative statistics as to the amount of overtime 
worked at different periods per person employed, it is impossible to give any 
inductive proof of the lengthening of hours by systematic overtime at the moment 
when, owing to a slackening of demand, less of tl^e work is demanded by the 
community. But the same tendency may be seen in the recorded changes in the 
Normal Day itself. In the extraordinarily busy years of 1 87 1-72 the engineering 
employers had agreed with the Trade Unions that the week’s work should 
be 54 hours, and, on the Clyde, 51 hours only. When the great stagnation 
of 1878-79 fell upon the industry, and there was much less engineering work 
to be done, the employers decided “that theTiime has arrived . . . when the 
idle hours which have been unprofitably thrown away, must be reclaimed to 
industry and pro6t, by being redirected to reproductive work “ (Secret Circular of 
the Iron Trades Employers’ Association, December 1878). Tliey therefore made 
a general attempt to increase the week’s work to 57 or 59 hours. A similar 
attempt was made in the building trades. For an account of this backwardation 
in hours, see History of Trade Unionism ^ pp. 331, 334. 

^ See, for this tendency to an “integration of processes ” in competitive industry, 
the Economic Heresies of the London County Cmmcil^ by Sidney Webb (London, 
1894), a paper read at the Economic Section of the British Association in 1894, 
VOL. I 2 A 






CHAPTER VII 


SANITATION AND SAFETY 


In the great establishments of modern industry, where large 
numbers of manual workers are massed together, the wage- 
contract implicitly includes many other conditions besides 
those of the time to be spent in labor, and the rate at which 
this is to be paid for. The wage-earner sells to his employer, 
not merely so much muscular energy or mechanical ingenuity’ 
but practically his whole existence during the working day,^ 
An overcrowded or badly-ventilated workshop may exhaust 
his energies ; sewer gas or poisonous material may under- 
mine his health ; badly -constructed plant or imperfect 
machinery may maim him or even cut short his days ; 
coafsening surroundings may brutalise his life and degrade 
his character — yet, when he accepts employment, he tacitly 
undertakes to mind whatever machinery, use whatever 
materials, breathe whatever atmosphere, and endure what- 
ever sights, sounds, and smells he may find in the employer’s 
workshop, however inimical they may be to health or safety. 

On all these points Individual Bargaining is out of the 
question. The most ingenious employer would find it 
impossible to bargain separately with i«dividual workers as 

, nothing to the seller of bricks whether they ore to be used in 

building a palace or a sewer; but it matters a great deal to the seller of labor 
who undertakes to perform a task of given difficulty, whether or not the place in 
which It IS to be done is a wholesome and a pleasant one, and whether or 
not his associates will be such as he cares to h!^va.”~Princi/>ks of Ecmomics 
by Irofessor A. Marshall (London, 1895), 3td edit. p. 646. 
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to tli^ of the workshop or the use of . the 

ventilating fan, the fencing of the machinery or the provision 
of sanitary accommodation : he cannot make any particular 
concession to a consumptive weaver in the matter of the 
amount of steam to be injected into the weaving shed, or 
give special terms to a cautious miner with regard to the 
construction of the cage or the thickness of the rope on 
which his Iffe will depend. These conditions are necessarily 
identical for all the operatives concerned. The issue, therefore, 
is not whether there shall be a Common Rule excluding the 
exigencies of particular workers, but by w^hom and in whose 
interest that Common Rule shall be made.^ 

The Trade Unionist demands for safe, healthy, and com- 
fortable conditions of work appear to date only from about 
1 840, and can scarcely be said to have become a definite part of 
Trade Union policy until about 1871.^ This long-continued 
indifFerence to the risks of accident and disease was, as we 
need hardly remind the reader, common to all classes. So 
long as sickness and casualties were regarded as “visitations 

1 The individual operative ^'can quarrel no more with the foul air of his 

un ventilated factory, burdened with poisons, than he can quarrel with the great 
wheel that turns below ” {The Wages Questio 7 i, by Francis A. Walker, New York, 
1876, London, 1891, p. 359). ** Where a large number of men are employed 

together in a factory ... all must conform to the wishes of the majority, or the 
will of the employers, or the customs of the trade.” — The State in Relation to 
Labour^ by W. Stanley Jevons (London, 1S87}, p. 65. ^ 

2 xhe coalminers, however, always . asked for safeguards against the perils of 
the mine. As early as 1662, it is said that 2000 colliers of Northumberland and 
Durham prepared a petition to the King, asking, among other things, that the 
mine owners should be required to provide better vSntilation of the pits. Already 
in 1676, the Government, in the person of the Lord Keeper North, was suggesting 
that a second shaft ought always to be ^xom^Qd.\The Mmers of Northumberland 
and Durham^ by Richard Fynes, Blyth, 1873). Similar desires were expressed 
by the earliest of the Miners’ unions in 1809 and 1S25, and in such pamphlets 
as A Voice f 7 ’o?n the Coalmines, or a Plain Statement of the gt'ievances of the 
pitmen of the Tyne and Wear (South Shields, 1825), and Ajt earnest address 
and urgent appeal to the people of England on behalf of the oppressed and 
suffe 7 'ing pittnm of the Counties of Northumberla?id and Durham (Newcastle, 
1831). In no other industry do we trace any request prior to 1S40 for more 
sanitary conditions of employment (as distinguished from higher wages or shorter 
hours). Neither in the Parliamentary inquiries of 1824, 1825, and 1838, nor in 
the numerous investigations of the Commissioners connected with the Factory 
Acts, Poor Law, or Health of Towns, have we found any evidence that the 
operatives of that time pressed for healthier conditions of work. 
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of God,” to be warded off by prayer and fastir 
sanitary regulations were not to be expected ^ 
the workmen's combinations or from Parlian 
And whilst the theologian was attributing the 
ill-health to the Act of God, the political 
was assuring him that any unusual risk to hec 
like any extra discomfort, inevitably brought w 
stantial compensation in the shape of higher v ® 
therefore find that in the comparatively few c? 

1700 and 1840, in which Trade Unions made a 
of dangerous or insanitary conditions, they bro 
the grievance without any idea of establishing 1 
prevent such conditions for the future, but where large 
argument in favor of the concession of shorter h.her, the wage- 
wages.^ We need not follow the gradual dis'iitions besides 
the theological explanation of disease before rate at which 
science. Of greater interest to the economic ' his employer, 
growth of an opinion among the Trade Union.^i ingenuity, 
compensation for insanitary conditions brought Vc-. oy 
the free play of natural forces,” was of a totally different 
character from that prophesied by Adam Smith and his 
followers. To the intelligent Trade Union official it became 
increasingly evident that the compensatory effect of bad 
conditions of employment took the form, not of higher rates 

1 Public health legislation dates only from about 1840 ; see Glen, History oj 
the Law relating to Public Healthy loth edition (London, 18SS). The first general 
Public Health Act was not pjfesed until 1 848. 

2 Thus, when in 1 752, the combination of journeymen tailors of London com- 
plained that, by their having to work from six in the morning until eight at night, 

“ sitting so many hours in such a position, almost double on the shopboard, with 
their legs under them, and poring so long over their work by candlelight, their 
spirits are exhausted, nature is we^ied out, and their health and sight are soon 
impaired,” all they asked for was an extra sixpence a day wages {The Tailoring 
Trade, by F. W. Galton, London, 1896, p. 53 ; published by the London School 
of Economics and Political Science). And when, in 1777, the far-sighted and 
observant Justus Moser was impressed by the injury to health caused by the 
conditions under which apprentices and young journeymen were put to work, 
nothing in the nature of factory legislation occurred to him ; his remedy was a 
technical institute which should supersede apprenticeship altogether. — “ Is not 
an Institute required for Artisans ? ” in Patriotische Phantasien (Berlin, 1.8 1; 8), 
vol. iii. p. 135. 
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ventilating*^^ employer, but of a lower grade of character 
ofsanitar/' When the conditions of safety, 

concession ^ standard of 

amount of Trade Union official did not find that 

give specia""" What happened was that 

constructio'"^® presently made up of workers of coarser fibre, 
which his i^f irregular habits. And this result 

identical for , ^ entiiely, or even mainly, by the 

is not wheth'®P;tf f to ^"tor trades in which the 
exigencies oh^ ^ character were exceptionally great. 

Interest that 3 4,? dependent on 

The Trac ^ there was practically no choice of occu- 

fortable co„d,™“’ ° 7 ' '" 2 ' “f *•>= United Kingdom, 
1840, and can*? f tistoioration became the 

Trade Union ,4 ° ^ ^ cases in which 

indifference unions obtained for their members some 

.,„^need hardlj^^^^^^" disease and death, the more 

^ realise that the extra 

™ imm no real equivalent for the lives prematurely cut 
LnS ^°"^‘'totions ruined by disease, or the characters 

brutalised by coarsening surroundings. 

Thus, m the Trade Union world of to-day, there is no 
subject on which workmen of all shades of opinion, and all 
varieties of occupation, are so unanimous, and so read'y to 
ake combined action, as the prevention of accidents and the 
provision of healthy workplaces. We do not propose to 
.to summarise in any detail, the various 
egulations upon which Trade Unions have insisted for the 
protection of the life, health, and comfort of their Imblm 
These necessarily differ from trade^to trade according to the 

ceIeLSd :::[43 7 ar^^ S^ith-s 

of the facts of indns°AUife < ^Lrfrr investigation 

the Laws of Supply and Dem.ani” by tS f^P^““tnUon of 

(London, 1870), p. 182. ^ eming jenkin, m S/ma^fs 
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are absolutely safe. Such certificate to be posted in some 
conspicuous place.” ^ Innumerable other regulations aim al 
the removal of conditions injurious to the workers’ health. 
Thus, the various Trade Unions of “ ovenmen ” (potters^ 
have for a whole generation protested against being forced 
to empty the ovens before these have been allowed to grow 
cool, on the express ground that this unnecessary exposure 
to a temperature between 170 and 210 degrees Fahrenheit 
is seriously detrimental to health. Several strikes have 
taken place solely on this point, and the Stafifordshire Oven- 
men s Union now has a by-law authorising the support of 
any member who is dismissed for refusing to work in a 
tempemture higher than 120 degrees.^ The Northern 
Counties Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton- 
wearers has repeatedly withdrawn its members from weav- 
ing sheds into which the employers insisted on injecting an 
undue volume of steam, and it succeeded, in 18 89, in obtain- 
ing a special Act defining the maximum limit to which this 
practice might be carried.® The carelessness of employers 

1 Payment for repairs on oil ves$eh: Agreement between the Ship Repairers' 
Federation ophe United Kingdom and the United Society of BoilermaiersUigatd 
at Newcastle, I2th January 1894. Similar agreements have been made by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (Tyneside District) with the Federation f i4th 
and (Newport and Cardiff Distrief) with the Engineers and 
Slupbuilders Employers Association of Newport and Cardiff, 21st March i8o< 
and in other seaports. 

t> Riven to us by the officials ; see also Br. J, T. Arlidire The 

FotUry Manufacture zn zts Sanitary Aspects (London, 1S92), p 17 * 

^ Royal Commission on Labor, evidence Group C:’the Cotton nmh 

rndTsal ^ P amended by the Factoiy Acts ofiSgi 

and i«95. See the interesting investigation into the results of this legislation by 
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with regard to the sanitary ' condition of the places in which 
their wage -earners have to work has led to many fitful 
struggles. Perhaps the most notable, and at the same time 
significant example is that of the Glasgow tailors. As far 
back as 1854 we find the union resolving that the members 
employed in a certain notorious underground cellar should 
finish their jobs and leave, until a better workshop was 
got.” ^ In^the next year an attempt was made to prohibit 
all working in underground rooms. The general meeting 
resolved : That those employers who have pit-shops at 

present receive notice to get proper workshops, otherwise the 
men will be obliged to refuse to work in all shops the same 
not being above ground.” ^ During the following years, the 
energetic journeymen tailors put into force all the methods 
of Trade Unionism to attain their end. Mutual Insurance 
was employed to a remarkable extent, any member choosing 
to leave an underground workshop being allowed four shillings 
a week over and above the ordinary Out-of-Work pay. This 
induced the better class of employers to resume Collective 
Bargaining, to agree to provide suitable workrooms for their 
men, and even to submit them to the inspection of the 
Trade Union officials. But neither Mutual Insurance nor 
Collective Bargaining availed to put down the evil among the 
worst employers. The union then turned to the law. A/i in- 
fluentially signed memorial was presented to the Town Council 
in order to obtain a by-law prohibiting the use of underground 
workshops altogether, and though this request does not appear 
to have been complied with, the increasing stringency of the 
sanitary law to some extent served the purpose.® 


a Horae Office Committee of experts, Eepori^of a Coinmittee appointed to inq-uire 
mto the working of the Cotton Cloth Factories Act, 1889 [C, S348], 1S97. 

^ MS. Minutes of Glasgow Tailors’ Society, April 1854. 

2 Ihfd. January 1855. 

3 Report on Trade Societies and Strikes : National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, i860, p. 2S0, where it is erroneously stated that the clause 
desired was actually embodied in a local Act , of Parliament. We can trace no 
such provision, and* underground workshops are, if properly ventilated, still per- 
mitted by law. But the use of premises below the ground-level as dwellings is 
restricted by the Public Health Acts, and the Factory Act of 1895, sec, 27, 
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Many tra Js enforce a series of regulations designed merely 
secure the comfort and convenience of the operatives In 

mg trades of the various towns, the Trade Unions generally 
insist on a clause to compel the employer to provide a d^ 
and comfoi table place in which the men may take their 

meals, lock up their tools in safety, and rest under cover in 
storms of rain.^ 

It will be unnecessary to give further examples. The Ion- 
and elaborate code of law which now governs employmen" 

office ^ workshop, the bakehouse and^prffiting 

office, on sea and in the depths of the mine, is itself largely 
made up of the Common Rules designed for the protection 

^ Trade Unions, and have successively com- 

TrTdt Parliament. And the 

the MeVhT enforced by 

the Method of Collective Bargaining or by that of LeJ 

Enactment are constantly increasing in number and varS 

Every revision of “Working Rules," or other collective 

a^eements with employers, is made the occasion tmlw 

stipulations. Each meeting of the Trade Union Con-ress 

sees new proposals under this head formally endorsed W the 

representatives of other trades. Scarcely a sessioil If P^a- 

ment now passes without new Common Rules for the pro- 

were not 

the London 

tection from the weather, and to PrXt X of tiX n ^ ^ P~- 

to be supplied with tarnaulins nr Aflir ' -Vf, ™ * •’ on outdoor jobs 

stipulate (1892) that “^employers shall orovfde P'™don Plasterers 

a suitable place for the workmen to Lve th P/«'‘'=h<^able and reasonable, 

works, a 

“that there shall be a lock up shon Bricklayers require {1S93) 

and put their tools in safety aXXit 

iKSiSit&rrirs s J tt -""“-''.tus? 
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^ ^ LLuume me rapid development of this side of Trade 

Unionism to the discovery by the Trade Union leaders that 
it IS the line of least resistance, 
which fails r- y ‘ 

Standard Rate and 
of a Normal Day, cordially 
venting accidents or i~-:- 
The alacrity with which 
requests came 


Middle-class public opinion 
as yet to comprehend the Common Rule of the 
-J is strongly prejudiced against the fixing 
/ approves any proposal for pre^ 
improving the sanitation of workplaces. 
.——1 capitalist Parliaments met these 

To .u ^ Trade Union officials 

To the sweated journeyman tailor at the East End, the fact 

cpp ? 7^^ compelled to labor in an overcrowded workroom 
seemed less detrimental to his health than the excessive 
hours of daily toil that were exacted from him. The ffirls 
m . London ja„ factory are atill pnarled aa to wll te 
Government should compe! their employer to provide ta 
ra oavTnv^ “oitoty conveniences, and yet permit him to go 
encr^i-^’ inadequate for their healthy subsist- 

ence.^ It cannot be of more urgent importance to the 
munity to insist on sanitary refinements than to 
fundamental requisites of healthy life and 
IS one set of Common Rules less 
of enterprise” than the other, 
and Safety the law has not scrupled to 
into the delicate mechanism of 
of rigid rules enforced on all 

a factory be new or old, large or small, in the'c^^wdedlw 
f a manufacturing town or on the breezy uplands of the 

Zn Z actually 

of iinffio T community insists on the observance 

stonn. r ' f ventilation, meal-times 

stoppages for cleaning, fire-escapes, doors opening outwaTdJ 

sep.'irate Acts rel.iting^r the' ^conditions ‘^’an thirteen 

mines, shops, or railways, besides several 


com- 
secure the 
citizenship. Nor 
inconsistent with “ freed»m 
With regard to Sanitation 
thrust a ramrod” 
British industry, in the shape 
manufacturers alike. Whether 
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fencing of machinery, degrees of humidity and temperature, 
water supply, drainage, and sanitary conveniences, separate 
for each sex. It is in vain that the manufacturers point out 
House of Commons that these rec^uirements constitute 
as real and as burdensome an increase in their cost of pro- 
duction as a shortening of the hours of labor, and that the 
Factory Inspector’s requisition for a ventilating fan and the 
erection of additional sanitary conveniences maj'' result in the 
actual closing of the oldest and least profitable mills. 

It is not easy to find an adequate explanation of this 
state of mind. Something, we think, is to be attributed to 
the general fear of infectious disease, which the ordinary 
middle -class man associates more with overcrowding and 
defective sanitation than with insufficient food or overtaxed 
energies. Along with this fear of infection there goes a real 
sympathy for the sufferers, ill-health and accidents being 
calamities common to rich and poor. More, perhaps, is due 
to the half-conscious admission that, as regards Sanitation 
and Safety at any rate the Trade Union argument is borne 
out by facts, and that it is impracticable for the individual 
operative to bargain about these conditions of his labor. 
And another factor may come into the decision. There still 
exists a certain scepticism as to whether the wage-earner is 
callable of wisely expending any larger wages than will keep 
body and soul together, or of usefully employing any p-reater 
leisure than is necessary for sleep.^ Ventilating bricks and 
shuttle-guards, whitewash and water-closets cannot be spent 
in drink or wasted in betting. Mingled with this economic 

consideration there is even a subtle element of Puritanism 

the vicarious asceticism of a luxurious class — which prefers 

■ I * ^ Employers’ Association of 1 878 — an oramisalion which 

captains of British industry-^ reduction of w.-K-es and a 
if appeared a positive economic advantase to the community 

It has appeared to employers of labor,” said their secret circular urXe a 

^ general reduction of rales of payrnem' 

_ that the tune has arnved when the superfluous wages which have iieen dissitnted 
m unproductive consumption must be retrenched, and when the idle hours which 

*5°wn away must be reclaimed to industry and pro.flt bv 
being redirected to reproductive work.”— rKVoo/ of Trade Unionlm, p ^331 ^ 
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to give the poor “what is good for them,” rather than that 
in which they can find active enjoyment. 

With public opinion in this state, and a House of Com- 
mons predisposed to favor sanitary legislation, it might be 
imagined that the necessary Common Rules for securing 
health and safety would have been systematically applied to 
every industry. This, however, is not the British way of 
aomg things. Neither the 
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and of the employment of children in theatres (iSSpX 
derived their force from the ability with which their advo- 
cates appealed to middle-class sentiment Similar adroit 
management accounts for Mr. PlimsolFs success in 1876 in 
extending the Merchant Shipping Acts, though on this occa- 
sion the political influence of the organised Trade Unions 
came effectively into play.^ The protective rules in the 
Mines Regulation Acts have, on the other " hand, been 
initiated since 1843 by the Coalminers’ leaders themselves, 
though the direct influence of the Mining Unions has been 
aided by general public sympathy. But it is in the Common 
Rules secured by the Cotton Operatives that we see the most 
striking result of Trade Union pressure. The Factory Acts 
which their support enabled Mr. Oastler and Lord Shaftes- 
bury to carry between 1833 and 1847 were mainly directed 
to a limitation of the hours of labor. Since 1870, how- 
ever, the ingenuity and persistence of the cotton officials 
have greatly extended the scope of the legal regulation of 
their trade. The elaborate and detailed provisions of the 
law as to stoppages for cleaning and protection of machinery, 
the ventilation of the mills, and the exact space to be allowed 
between the fixed and moving parts of the mule, the regu- 
lation of the temperature and the degree of humidity in the 
weftving-shed, go far beyond anything that Parliament has 
yet done in the way of collective regulation of the conditions 
of labor in the factories and workshops of other trades.^ 

^ History of Trade Unionism, p. 356. 

2 This is the more remarkable in that cotton manufacture is an industry in 
which the margin of profit has long been steadily declining, and has, according to 
many authorities, now almost vanished. Foreign competition, too, is admittedly 
keen and increasing. On the otl? 3 r hand, the wholesale slop clothing trade has, 
during the present generation, expanded by leaps and bounds, and has notoriously 
produced colossal fortunes. Yet whilst the cotton operatives secure from Parlia- 
ment refinement after refinement at the cost of their employers, the unfortunate 
men and women employed by the wholesale clothiers, whose woes were laid bare 
by the House of Lords Committee on the Sweating System, 18SS-90, are still 
practically excluded from the protection of the Factory Inspector. See “The 
Lords’ Report on the Sweating System,” by Beatrice Potter, Nlneteeiith Ceyihuy, 
June 1 890 ; and Fabian Tract No. 50, Sweating: its Cause and Remedy (London. 
^S93)- 
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On the other hand, the genuine public, sympathy with the 
unfortunate chain and nail worker in the Black Country, 
with the London “ fur -puller ” and match-box maker, with 
the laundress or the dock-laborer, has resulted in nothing 
but sham legislation of an entirely illusory character.^ 
Experience proves, in fact, that public sympathy with the 
worker’s desire for Common Rules securing safe and healthy 
conditions of work leads to effective regulation only when 
the grievances, besides being graphically and persistently 
pressed on the House of Commons, are accompanied by 
proposals for reform which have been worked out in all their 
technical detail by practical experts. To put it concretely, 
the factory legislation which each trade has obtained, has, 
during the last twenty years, varied in stringency and 
effectiveness, not according to the misery of the workers or 
the profitableness of the enterprise, but almost exactly with 
the amount of money which the several unions have expended 
on official and legal assistance. 

So far we have dealt only with the promotion of health 
or safety by means of specific regulations prescribing the 
conditions which experience has shown to be necessary to 
prevent accident or disease. In one direction, however, the 
Trade Unionists have departed from this, the general line of 
their policy, and have sought safety in imposing upon the 
employer, not positive regulations to prevent the evil, but an 
obligation to pay compensation for it when it has happened. 
This leads us to the long and bitter controversy connected 
with “ Employer’s Liability,” in which, during the last twenty 
years, both workmen and politicians have more than once 
shifted their ground. To understand the changing features 
of this controversy, we must examirle, in some detail, both its 
history and its various aspects.^ 

_ ^ On the futility of the laundry clause in the Factory Act of 1895, see the 
article, ‘‘Law and the Laundries,” in the Nineteenth Centtiry^ December 1896, 
published by the Industrial Sub-Committee of the National Union of Women 
Workers. 

^ 2 The best account of this difficult subject is the Home Office Memorandum 
printed as Appendix CLIX. to the Labor Commission Blue Book, C. 7063, 
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By the common law of England a person is liable, not 
only for his own negligence, but for that of his servant acting 
as such. It does not appear that this law was, in old times, 
made use of by workmen against their employers— probably 
no one thought of such an insurrectionary proceeding — -but 
in 1837 an action (Priestley v. Fowler) was brought against 
a butcher by one of his assistants to recover compensation 
for injuries resulting from the overloading of a eart. It was 
proved that the overloading was due to the negligence of a 
fellow-servant. On this ground the judges decided that the 
injured servant could not recover compensation from the 
common employer. This decision is now deemed by some 
scientific jurists to have been bad law but, good or bad, it 
founded the distinction which has ever since been made 
between strangers, to whom the employer is responsible for 
the negligence of his servants, and the servants themselves. 

III. A (1894). PP. 363, 384, and the comments by Sir F. Pollock in the same 
volume (Appendix civiii. pp. 346-348), with Mr. A. Birrell's Four Lectures 
on the Law of Employers' Liability at Home and Abroad (London, 1897). 
The Report and Evidence of the Select Committee of 18S7 (H. C. No. 285 
of 1 887) is also important. For a more detailed and technical account of 
the law and its development, see Employers and Employed, by W. C. Spens 
and R. F. Younger (London, 1887), or Duty and Liability of Employers, by 
W. H. Roberts and G. H. Wallace (London, 1S85). The Trade Union view is well 
given jn the pamphlet Employers^ Ltabihty : East and Prospective Legislation, 
witijj. Special Reference to Contracting- Out f by Edmond Brown (London, 1896). 
This is ably criticised in the Daily Ckromcle pamphlet, The IVorhers' Tragedy 
(London, 1897). For another point of view, see Mr. Chamberlain’s article in 
the Arneteeuth Century, November 1892, and his speeches in Parliament during 
May and July 1897 ; Minerd Thrift and Employ erd Liability, by G. L. Campbell 
(\\igan, 1S91) ; and Employerd Liability : What it Ought to Be, by Henry W. 
Wolff (London, 1897).^ The exhaustive report of the French Government 
“Commission de Travail” for 1892 contains full information on Continental 
legislation, as to which see the interesting proceedings of the International 
Congresses on Industrial Accidents, held at Paris, 1889, Berne, 1S91, Milan 
(Brussels, 1S97); Dr. Tfe Bodiker’s Die ArbeiterzKrsickerung in den 
Euwpdtschen Staafen (Leipzig, 1895) j and the elaborate bibliography published 
m Circular No. i. Series B, of the Mush Social {2 1S96). ' ' 

Sir Frederick Pollock remarks, in the Memorandum already cited “I 
think the doctrine of the American and English Courts (for it is American quite 
as much as English) is bad law as well as bad policy. The correct course, in my 
judgment, would have been to hold that the rule expressed by the maxim 
respondeat superior, whatever its origin or reason, was general. ... No such 
doctrine as that of common employment has found place in the law courts of 
France or of any German State.” 
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that the workmen must be held 
implicul}/’ to have contracted to take upon themselves, as 
part of tne risk incidental to their calling, the possible negli- 
gence of fellow-employees, for whose action, therefore, the 
common employer could not fairly be considered liable. 

To the manual worker this distinction, for which Lord 
Abinger was chiefly responsible, seemed an intolerable piece 
of “ class legislation.” The workman, injured in the actual 
performance of his duty, was at least as fit an object for 
compensation as the chance passer-by. The exception, 
moreover, destroyed all real responsibility of the largest 
employers even for their own negligence. In mines and 
railways, and in the large establishments characteristic of 
modern industry, the legal “employer” was seldom present 
or in personal direction of the operations. He might be 
guilty of the grossest carelessness in choosing his managers ; 
he might not provide sufficient means for proper appliances ; 
he might worry his agents to increase the speed of working’ 
deliberately bringing pressure to bear on his superintendents 
and foremen to increase the output or lower the cost of 
production, to the hazard of the lives of all concerned. Yet 
because he did not give the specific order, or direct the use 
of the particular machine, out of which the accident arose, he 
escaped all liability for compensation to his injured workn^en, 
on the plea that the negligence was that of their fellow- 
worker, the manager whom he had put in authority over 
them. 

Under these circumstances, a Trade Union agitation for 
“employers’ liability” was sooner or later inevitable. It was 
stated by Alexander Macdonald, the leader of the coal- 
miners, whose remarkable career 'we have traced in our 
History of T rade Unionism} At the conference of miners’ 
delegates at Ashton-under-Lyne in 1858, bitter complaint 

end PP' ! the ReyoH of the Confer. 

Britain Ironstom Miners of Great 
Bntyn and Ireland [a Leeds m 1863] (London, 1S64) ; Macdonald’s speech in 
the similar report for 1S81 (Manchester, 188 J) ; and his speech in Reidt of ike 
Eleventh Annual Trade l/mon Congress (Bristol, 1878), pp. 17, iS, 
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was made that many of the collieries were without what 
would now be considered the most ordinary safeguards against 
accidents. No real effort was made by the Government to 
enforce the merely elementary provisions of the Mines 
Regulation Act of 1842. The frequent mine explosions 
which marked the years 1860-67, culminating in the terrible 
catastrophes at the Hartley, Edmunds Main, and Oaks 
Collieries, where hundreds of miners lost their Mves, brou-ht 
the question of the responsibility of the employer prominently 
to the front. “ How long then,” asked the miners at their con- 
ference in 1 863,“shall such conduct and workings be tolerated ? 
To telk of humanity is nothing, and the law as now carried 
out IS useless. To make the result costly is, then, the only 
present remedy. . . . When men’s lives are held to be sacred 
their safety will be looked to as a matter of vital importance. 
At present we ask them to be considered costly, and com- 
pensation to be awarded accordingly. Many are alive to 
costs who are dead to all higher feeling, and these should be 
dealt with accordingly.” ^ It is easy to understand the miners’ 
policy. Their industry was already subject to elaborate 
Common Rules, which were steadily increasing in number and 
scope. What was lacking, in the absence of any serious 
Covernment inspection, was some means of compelling com- 
phince with the rules. Failure to observe them was primd 
facie evidence of negligence on the part of the manager of 
the mine. If the Miners’ union could recover damages from 
the mine-owner whenever an accident occurred in a colliery 
where the law had not been obeyed, the risk of having to pay 
out seyeral thousand pounds would, it was argued, induce the 
employer to take the prescribed precautions against accidents. 
The proposed right of thd operatiye to sue an employer was 
merely a practical method of enforcing obedience to the 
Common Rules regulating the industiy. Thus, to Alexander 
Macdonald, employers’ liability presented itself only as one 
o. the instruments of his general policy of obtaining legal 
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protection for the health and life of the underground 

.workers. 

This argument was soon reinforced by another. In 1872 
the proposal was, at the instance of the newly-formed Amal- 
gamated Association of Railway Servants, taken up by the 
Trade Union Congress. Inspired, as the Congress then was 
by the able men who were fighting the battle for the work- 
men s freedom of association, it was eager to denounce all 
laws which excluded manual workers from the personal 
rights enjoyed by other classes of the community. To the 
Parliamentary Committee of these years the wage-earner’s 
disability to recover compensation from his employer, in cases 
in which a stranger could successfully have sued, seemed 
another of the invidious disabilities to which the law at that 
time'subjected workmen as such. The lawyer’s contention 
that the wage-earner, by entering into a contract of service 
had placed himself in a position different from that of the' 
ordinary citizen, was incomprehensible to them. “There seems 
to be no sufficient reason,” declared the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee m 1876, “for these exceptions to the general law. 
Negligence m the^ employer, or in some person for whose 
londuct he is ordinarily responsible, and whom he has the 
30 wer to dismiss, must of course be shown. But if that is 
ihown, why should more be required in the case of a workman 
an in any other case. The present state of the law takes 
■way a motive for the exercise of careful control and super- 
ision by the employer. It even mates it his interest not 
3 examine too minutely into the way in which his work is 
arried on, lest he should be held to have personally inter- 
bred, and to have become personally liable. The proposed 
Iteration of the law would not be any exceptional legislation 
favor of workmen : it would be merely the repeal of an 

-2 the ordinary protection 
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The energetic agitation between 1872 and j88o was 
entirely based on these two arguments. Almost every 
session saw the matter brought before Parliament in one 
form or another ; and each Ministry in succession promised 
to effect an amendment of the law. At last, in 1880, by 
the skill and persistence of Mr. Broadhurst, an Employers’ 
Liability Act was passed, which went far to meet the con- 
temporary Trade Union demands. The “ doctrine of common 
employment ” was not absolutely abolished ; but an employer 
was made liable to compensate his injured workmen when- 
ever the accident resulted from the negligence of any super- 
intendent, manager, or foreman, or from obedience to any 
improper order or rule. A special clause, put in for the 
benefit of railway servants, made the employer responsible 
for the negligence of any person in charge of railway signals 
points, or engine, ’ 

Though the workmen (and, in particular, the miners and 
railway servants) thus obtained a large measure of the reform 
they had demanded, experience soon convinced the Trade 
Unionists that, even to the extent that the 1880 Act went 
placing the workman in the same position as the ordinary 
citizen did practically nothing to secure his safety from 
accident. The argument that the wage-earner ought to be 
placed, as regards compensation for accidents, in the same 
position as any one else, led also to the conclusion that he 
should be free to enter into any contract as to his legal rights 
whether by way of coqipromising an accident already suffered 
or by way of compounding, in advance, for any possible acci- 
ent in the future. The employers accordingly met the new 
Act by inventing the device since known as “ contracting out « 

It was decided in ^88 2, in Griffiths z/. The Earl of 
udley, that if a workman continued in employment after 
receipt of a notice that he must forego all his rights under 
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^ 9 Queen’s Bench Division, 357, 
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remit the all-important question of safety of the workman's 
life to the perils of Individual Bargaining. The Trade 
Unionists assert that the workman's consent to forego his 
legal claim is given practically under duress, since a man 
applying for employment has no free option whether or not he 
will join the firm's benefit society, and so relieve his employer 
from that pecuniary inducement to guard against accidents 
which the Act was intended to afford. Moreo’v'er, it is said 
that this inability of the individual workman to bargain 
about the conditions of his employment leads, in certain 
instances, to his being simply defrauded, the benefit of the 
employer's fund being inferior to what he could obtain by 
relying on the Act and paying his contributions to an ordi- 
nary friendly society. But the fundamental Trade Union 
objection is that this “ contracting out," even if willingly 
acquiesced in by each individual workman, is against public 
policy, as defeating the primary purpose of the Act. If the 
employer, they say, can avoid all liability for negligence by 
making an annual contribution, fixed in advance, he has no 
inducement to take precautions against individual accidents. 
Macdonald's idea of protecting the workman's life by making 
accidents costly is, in fact, thereby entirely defeated. 

For the last fifteen years the Trade Union leaders have, 
therefore, waged bitter war against “ contracting out," ^ and 
have persistently forced upon Parliament their demand for 
an express prohibition of the practice. In 1893 the Cabinet 
was converted to the*Trade Union position. Once again the 
Trade Unionists found all their demands embodied in a 
Government Bill, which successfully passed the House of 
Commons. An amendment was inserted by the House of 
Lords preserving the liberty of contracting out of the Act, 
but under certain significant new safeguards.^ In emphatic 
condemnation of the practice of the London and North- 

1 The London and North-Western Railway Company, and all but one of the 
South-West Lancashire coalowners at present (1897), explicitly compel all their 
operatives to contract out.” 

2 The House of Lords’ Amendment, together with the final discussion upon 
it, will be found in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates^ 13th February 1894. 
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Western Railway Company and the Lancashire Coalowners, 
the House of Lords declared that ‘‘contracting ouf was in 
no case to be made a condition of the workman's being given 
employment It was not even to be left any longer to Indi- 
vidual Bargaining. No “contracting out” was to be per- 
mitted unless the financial basis of the employer's benefit 
society had been approved by the Board of Trade as fair to 
the workmen. But this was not all. No “contracting out” 
was to be allowed, however favorable to the men might be 
the consideration offered, unless it had been collectively 
to by the workers in the establishment considered as a whole. 
For this purpose, elaborate provision was proposed for a 
“ secret ballot ” of the workers to be taken under authority 
of the Board of Trade at intervals of not less than three 
years ; and a two-thirds majority was to be necessary for 
consent. Thus, under no circumstances was it to be within 
the option of an individual wage-earner, acting as an indi- 
vidual, to forego his legal rights. In spite of this remarkable 
concession to the central position of Trade Unionism — the 
objection to Individual Bargaining— the majority of the 
House of Commons, at the instance of its working-men 
members, preferred to abandon the Bill rather than accept an 
amendment allowing the detested contracting out under any 
conditions whatsoever.^ 

The controversy has now been narrowed down to so fine 
a point that the Trade Union leaders may any day get from 

^ The bitterness with which the Trade Union ofHcials object to contracting 
out,” and the underlying reason which led them to refuse even the safeguarded 
provision of the House of Lords’ Amendment, are, we think, connected not with 
“ contracting out ” as such, but with the existence of employers’ benefit societies. 
An accident fund or benefit society, confin<^ to the workmen in a particular 
establishment, is, as we shall see in our chapter on“ The Implications of Trade 
Unionism,” in many ways inimical to Trade Unionism. Employers’ benefit 
societies are far older than the Act of iSSo, and exist in many firms which do 
not contract out. Moreover, contracting out may take place, as in the South 
Wales coalmines, with an accident fund common to the whole area, and thus 
independent of any one employer. Employers’ benefit societies cannot therefore 
be swept away by a side wind. If public opinion is to be led to agree to their 
prohibition, this must come, like the removal of other deductions from wages, by 
an amendment of the Truck Acts. 
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one party or the other the legislation they desire. We 
are, however, inclined to believe that just as they were dis- 
appointed with the Act of 1880, though it gave them prac- 
tically what they then demanded, so they will find equally 
unsatisfying any measure on the lines of the Bill of 1893-94, 
about which they were so enthusiastic. The fact is there is 
no reason to believe that the mere prohibition of contracting 
out will do anything to diminish the number of accidents. 
Attempts have been made to prove that the comparatively 
few undertakings in which contracting out prevails have a 
higher percentage of accidents than those in which the 
Act applies. But no statistical evidence yet adduced 
on the subject will stand examination.^ It is said, for 
example, that in Lancashire and Wales, where the coal- 
miners contract out, the proportion of accidents is appreci- 
ably higher than in Yorkshire or Northumberland, where 
they do not. But this was the case also before the Act 
of 1880: moreover, the proportion of accidental deaths 
to persons employed seems to be diminishing more rapidly 
in Wales and Lancashire than in Northumberland. It is 
even gravely argued that the London and North-Western 
Railway Company has eight times as many accidents as the 
Midland — as if nothing turned on the different definitions of 
an accident ! The truth is, there is no such difference of 
pecuniary interest as is supposed between the employer who 
“ contracts out ” and the one who remains subject to the Act. 
In the vast majority of cases the employer does not take 
the trouble to ask his workmen to bargain away their legal 
rights ; ^ he protects himself against the worry of litigation by 
the simpler device of insurance. On payment of a definite 
annual premium to an ordinary insurance company he is 
indemnified against any loss by claims ^ under the Act, the 

1 A well-known barrister, who has been engaged in between three and foui 
hundred Employers’ Liability cases, almost exclusively on the side of the workmen, 
informed us that his experience has convinced him that the legal liability for 
compensation had no effect whatever in preventing accidents, at any rate in coal- 
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company, to boot, taking all the trouble off his hands. The 
fear of damages may here and there induce a small master 
to obey, more promptly than before, the factory inspector’s 
order to guard a driving wheel or fence a lift shaft. But in 
the great staple industries, insurance against accidents, at a 
rate of premium which is, in practice, uniform for all the 
firms in the trade, is becoming almost as much a matter of 
course as insurance against fire. Thus, even where the work- 
men retain all their legal rights, the employer has usually no 
more pecuniary interest in preventing accidents than he has 
where they have been compelled to contract out of the Act. 

‘ Contracting out,” with its accompanying contribution to an 
employer’s benefit society, is, in fact, itself only a minor form 
of insurance. 

Insurance stands, therefore, in the way of the Trade 
Union plan of preventing accidents by making them costly. 
In the case of ships at sea, this fact has occasionally led 
philanthropists^ to suggest that insurance should be pro- 
hibited. But insurance is merely a private bargain, often 
indeed only a co-operative arrangement between friends : 
and no such prohibition could possibly be enforced Be- 
sides,_ insurance is itself only a device for spreading an 
occasional lump sum payment equally over a number of 
years : so that the largest establishments prefer to be tfeeir 
own insurers. Here the setting aside of a few hundred 
pounds a year to form a fund out of which to pay compen- 
sation for occasional workmen’s accidents is a flea-bite 
compared with the cost and trouble of adopting the elab- 
orate precautions that might totally prevent their occurrence 
Ihis brings us to the economic centre of the whole argu- 
ment. What has been discovered 'is, that in the majority of 
industries it costs Igss, whether in the form of an annual 

Northumberland, Durham, Vork, hire, the 
IS ri ^ ‘ industries we know only very few cases—such 
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premium or in that of an occasional lump sum out of profits 
to compensate for accidents than to prevent them.^ 

Considered as a method of preventing industrial accidents, 
the whole system of employers' liability is an anachronism. 
When Parliament became convinced that no coal mine could 
be safely worked without a second shaft, it did not seek to 
mend matters by conceding to the miners a right of recover- 
ing compensation from the mine-owner who worked without 
such a shaft What happened was that all mine-owners 
were peremptorily ordered to have a second shaft, under 
penalty of heavy fines for each day's neglect to comply with 
the law. When public opinion demanded that the operatives 
in a crowded factory should not be exposed to the risk of 
being burnt to death, the House of Commons never thought 
of removing this risk by any process of compensation ; it 
commanded every mill-owner to provide proper fire-escapes, 
or be punished by the police magistrate. This is the 
method of our factory, mines, railways, and merchant ship- 
ping Acts, and all our public health legislation. “ Imagine, 
for the sake of illustration," wrote Jevons in 1887, “that 
there is in some factory a piece of revolving machinery 
which is likely to crush to death any person carelessly 
approaching it. Here is a palpable evil which it would be 

^ Thus, to take only one industry, there can be little doubt that the large 
number of accidents to railway servants (on an average, over forty every day, 
a quarter of which are connected with moving vehicles) could, as regards 
shunters, be at once diminished by the universal adoption of such appliances 
as automatic couplings ; aiTd that in particular, the almost daily sacrifice of 
platelayers could be avoided by the rigging-up of temporary signals. But to 
adopt such precautions throughout the extensive English railway system would 
be extremely expensive, and possibly irksome. 

The trifling amount of the premium that suffices to meet all compensation and 
costs under the Act of 1880 is, i?4 this connection, very significant. The Iron 
Trades Employers’ Association covers the liability of firms employing 28,000 men 
in engineering and shipbuilding by a premium varying from fifteen to twenty- 
seven pence per £100 paid in wages. In the building trade it is four shillings 
per ^100. In Northumberland and Durham the coalowners have a mutual insur- 
ance association, to which they pay annually a sum suflicient to meet ail damages 
and costs which any of their members have to pay under the Act of 1 880. Theii 
total payments during five years were only ;,^400 a year, a sum which would not 
have gone far in providing any safeguards in all their collieries. See Evidence 
before Select Committee on Employers’ Liability, 1887 C, No. 2S5). 
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onquestionably well to avert by some means or other* But 
by what means ? And he concluded that there was one 

mode of solving the question, which is as simple as it is 
effective. The law may command that dangerous machinery 
shall be fenced ; and the executive government may appoint 
inspectors to go round and prosecute such owners as disobey 
the law.^’^ 

This sounds simple; but it involves two troublesome 
preliminaries. First, an elaborate technical investigation to 
ascertain exactly wliat practical precautions should be 
adopted ; and, second, to induce a capitalist Parliament to 
enforce them against negligent employers. In 1872 the 
latter condition was so hopeless that the Trade Union 
leaders of that day could see nothing for it but to fall back 
on the indirect method of making accidents costly to the 
employer. But public opinion has made a prodigious stride 
during the last twenty years. Parliament no longer refuses 
to regulate, in minute detail, the processes of particular 
industries. Though both the scope and the administration 
of our industrial legislation still leave much to be desired, 
it now takes only a few years’ agitation for a group of 
philanthropists or a well -organised Trade Union to get 
embodied, either in an Act of Parliament or in a “ special 
rule ” of the Home Secretary, any well-considered regulation 
for promoting health or safety which has been approved 
by the scientific experts. Meanwhile, in one industry after 
another, the inspection necessary for the enforcement of the 
law is steadily becoming a reality. By the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of 1887 the miners in any pit are enabled 
to appoint two inspectors of their own, who are empowered 
to inspect, once a month, every part of the workings, and 
formally to record their report upon them. In 1858 there 
were only eleven Government inspectors of mines, all told. 
By 1896 this number had been increased to thirty-nine 
(including assistant inspectors), and the service made much 

^ The State in Relation to Labour by W. S. Jevons (London, 1887), pp 
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more efficient. In the ten years 1884-1893 over four 
thousand railway workers lost their lives by accidents with- 
out the Board of Trade troubling even to inquire into more 
than a dozen of the cases ; now, with the appointment of two 
railway workers as assistant inspectors, about half the fatal 
accidents that take place are made the subject of elaborate 
official investigation, with a view of suggesting precautions 
to prevent their recurrence.^ In short, the protection of 
the worker against industrial accidents has now become part 
of the acknowledged work of Government. An avoidable 
casualty in a factory or a mine is no longer regarded merely 


there can obviously be no “contracting out.” Nor is it 
possible for the employer to evade his liability by any 
payment to an insurance company. The inspector and the 
magistrate are empowered to see, not only that the fine is 
paid, but also that the law is complied with. The idea of 
relying for the protection of life and health upon the chance 
activity of interested plaintiffs in search of personal compen- 
sation, seems, to the modern jurist, archaic. Like murder, 
thqft, and embezzlement, the unnecessary risking of the 
workers’ lives has passed from the domain of civil to that of 
criminal law. 

Let us now leava the arguments used in support of 
employers’ liability by the Trade Union officials, and con- 
sider why it secures the suffrages of the rank and file. 
What the individual workman sees in the proposal is, not 
so much a vague chance t)f lessening the risk of accidents, 
as the certainty of a lump sum down ^jvhen one occurs, to ■ 
enable him or his widow to set up a little shop. To the 
miner or the railway servant it seems an intolerable hardship 
that his family should be reduced to beggary through no 

J RtfoH of G^al Sooroiary to Annual Gerural Meeting of t lie General 
Railway Workers Union (London, 1897), pp. 12-17. 
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fault of his own. ^ What he wants Is, not to find out whose 

fault the accident is — as likely as not it is nobody’s fault 

but to be compensated for his misfortune. That is also the 
concern of the community, which has an admitted interest in 
u filling for him that “ established expectation ” upon which 
foresight and deliberateness in life depend. Here all inquiries 
as to whether the accident is caused by the personal negligence 
ot the manager or the carelessness of a fellow-workman, or 
whether it is the result of a fog or an inexplicable explosion 
are quite beside the question. Whether from the standpoint 
of the community or from that of the injured workman, the 
notion of making compensation in any way dependent on 
such considerations is pure inconsequence. Accordingly 
wherever the community itself undertakes public services, it 
IS , every day compensating more equitably those who suffer 
bodily injury m the performance of their duties. In the 
army and navy, the Civil Service, and the police, in the Fire 
rigade, and other branches of municipal administration 
ough the treatment of weekly wage-earners is still far from' 
being as favorable as that of salaried officers, we see con- 
^ acceptance and more generous interpretation 
of their ^ right to compensation. Private individuals and 
corporations sometimes show a sense of the same responsi- 
bi ity. In many particular instances large industrial under- 
takings will give a “light job,” or even a pension, to a clerk 
or workman disabled in their service. Whenever a sensa- 
tionaUccident occurs at sea or in tha mine, subscriptions 

from the workhouse. In short, in all those cases in which 
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proportion of industrial accidents for which actual or constructive 
negligence by the employer can i>e shown has been variously estimated at from 
Doratfo^ lo one-half of the whole. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
“sures employers against their liability under the Act of l8So, 
olass of policies, claims were made on them for only 24 per 
cent of he accidents reported ; and estimated that, in another class of policL 
rdmiL^^ ncmdents whatsoever were insured against, only 3026 out 0/26,087 
^ clmms (or less than one-eighth) represented accidents for which the 
exnployer might have been held legally liable. See evidence before Select Com 

Wndices ^ ^ PP. 416S-430S, and 


In the great majority of industrial casualties — probably in 
three cases out of four — it is impossible to prove that the 
calamity has been due to neglect on any one’s part. A flash 
of lightning or a storm at sea, a flood or a tornado, irre- 
sponsibly claim their victims. The greatest possible care in 
buying materials or plant will leave undiscovered hidden 
flaws which one day result in a calamity. In other cases, 
the accident itself destroys all trace of its own cause. In 
many, perhaps in most, of the casualties of the ocean or the 
mine, the shunting yard or the mill, the difliculties in the 
way of bringing home actual negligence to any particular 
person are insuperable.^ 

Here, then, we discover a fundamental objection to the 
doctrine of employers’ liability — its irrelevance to the issue 
between the community and the injured workman, and its 
practical inapplicability, even as an arbitrary makeshift, to 
most of the cases it is aimed at. Actual experience indi- 
cates that it neither prevents accidents, nor insures their 
victims. And it has the further drawback that to compel 
the workman to extract his compensation from the employer 
is inevitably to plunge him into litigation. Even where 
compensation can now be recovered the law costs are a 
serious evil. Moreover, unless the sufferer happens to 
b^ong to a strong and wealthy Trade Union, which takes 
his case up, it is usually quite impossible for him to fight 
it at all, from lack of both knowledge and funds ; so that he 
is practically driven to accept any compromise offered by the 
employer. The Home Office itself admits the failure. In 
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its official memorandum on the state of the law it goes so 
far as to say, ‘Hhe truth is that to the workman litigation 
under the Act of 1880 has more than its usual terrors. It 
is not merely that litigation is expensive, and that he is a 
poor man and his employer comparatively a rich one: it 
is that when a workman goes to law with his employer, he, 
as it were, declares war against the person on whom his 
future probably depends ; he seeks to compel him by legal 
force to pay money ; and his only mode of doing so is the 
odious one of proving that his employer or his agents — his 
own fellow -workmen- — have been guilty of negligence.” 
Finally, such migratory workers as seamen find legal 
remedies against their employers absolutely illusory, owing 
to the impossibility of collecting and keeping together their 
witnesses, if these are fellow-seamen, during the law’s delays. 

Let us now examine the question from the employer’s 
point of view. Why should he bear the cost of an accident 
which is the “ act of God,” merely because it happens to 
have occurred on his premises, especially when the same 
unavoidable calamity which has injured his employees may 
have crippled, or even ruined, his own business ? And even 
in the case of accidents due to his own neglect, how can any 
proportion be depended on between the degree of his culp- 
ability and the penalty of adequately providing for all the 
sufferers? One accident may involve the payment of a five- 
pound note to a man who has been laid up for a week with 
a scalded hand : an exactly similar a^pcident, caused in an 
exactly similar way, may kill or disable for life a score of 
people. The most criminal negligence may lead only to a 
breakdown which hurts nobody, whilst a very venial over- 
sight may make an employer liable to fabulous compensa- 
tion. Thus there is injustice in making him liable for 
avoidable accidents, and no justice at all— no sense, in fact 
— in making him liable for unavoidable ones. Is it to be 
wondered at that employers resolutely resist Liability Bills 
in Parliament without regard to party exigencies ? 

We now see why the provisions of the Employers’ 
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Liability Act of 1880, like those of the score of Bills which 
have since been introduced for its amendment are inadequate 
and even illusory. It was, no doubt, pleasant to get, under 
the Act, some pecuniary compensation for a comparatively 
small class of cases, which would otherwise have remained 
unprovided for. It would no doubt ‘have been a boon to a 
larger number of sufferers if the Bill of 1893-94 had been 
passed. But such measures, however useful they may be to 
particular sections of wage-earners, deal only with a small 
proportion of the cases of hardship, and do not discriminate 
in their favor on any logical or permanently tenable ground. 

Abandoning, then, the idea that systematic provision for 
the sufferers from industrial accidents can be got out of 
any possible penalties for negligence, however widely the 
lawyers may stretch the term, what shall we say to the 
suggestion, as yet scarcely whispered by Trade Unionists, 
that the law should be so extended as to make provision for 
sufferers from all industrial accidents, whether due to the 
proved negligence of any superior or not. Both in Germany 
and Austria this idea has been already embodied in elaborate 
schemes of universal provision for accidents, which rank 
among the most remarkable of social experiments. In 
England the proposal has appeared as a natural outcome of 
the Trade Union idea of maintaining the continuity of the 
worker's livelihood. At the Trade Union Congress of 1877, 
universal provision for all industrial accidents, the funds to 
be provided by a ta^c on commodities, was suggested by a 
London compositor, as an alternative to the usual employers’ 
liability resolution. It w^as vehemently denounced by 
Thomas Halliday, a leader of the coalminers, who said 
“ they wanted no tax upon coal. What they wanted was 
that their lives and their bodies should^ be preserved. The 
best way to secure this was to make the employers re- 
sponsible, and make them pay the cost What they 
wanted was not money, but their lives and limbs preserved.” 
This view was endorsed by Alexander Macdonald and 
accepted by the Congress amid loud cheers. Thus, the 
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rooted belief in employers' liability as a means of preventing 
accidents, coupled, perhaps, with the fear of a deduction from 
wages for compulsory insurance, brushed aside a proposal 
which deserved more careful consideration. By it we are, 
indeed, taken outside the domain of anything that can be 
called employers' liability, however much the phrase may 
be strained. This involves a reconsideration of the incidence 
of the burdep. To compel employers to incur the liability 
implied by adequate compensation for all accidents what- 
soever, would, whether done directly or by insurance, involve 
a serious burden upon every enterprise, which would certainly 
be shifted, though not without friction and expense, on to 
the customers, in the form of higher prices. What is more, 
it would fall unequally upon different industries according to 
their risk, and would thus be transferred unequally to different 
classes of consumers, not at all in proportion to their ability 
to bear this new burden, but partly at haphazard, partly in 
proportion to their actual consumption. At every “ reper- 
cussion ” of the tax, there would be an additional “ loading,” 
so that the ultimate charge on the consumer would, as in 
the case of excise duties on raw materials, far exceed the 
original sum. As soon as public opinion is prepared to 
decide that all accidents ought to be compensated for, it 
will be at once easier, fairer, and more economical to provide 
the necessary annual sum from public funds, and to raise a 
corresponding revenue in accordance with the recognised 
canons of taxation. 

upon the question likely to interest politicians — how 
soon public opinion will arrive at such a point — all that can 
be said is that the electors are rapidly becoming aware that 
accidents are an inevitable part the cost of , modern 
industry ; indeed, statistically considered, they are not 
accidents at all, but ‘certainties. And, as we have seen, the 
public conscience, which has never been perfectly easy on 
the subject — how could it be in a great mining, manufac- 
turing, and seafaring community like ours ? — grows per- 
ceptibly more sensitive from decade to decade. The question 
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cannot be let alone: some solution must be found. At 
present what stands most conspicuously in the way of 
public provision _ for all sufferers from accidents, coupled 
with factory legislation for their prevention, and criminal 
prosecutions for the punishment of negligence, is the 
belief in Employers’ Liability. And Employers’ Liability 
as we have seen, breaks down at every point. The con- 
elusion is obvious. 

^ It would be an incidental, but very advantageous, result 
of any scheme of public provision that every accident would 
have Its inquest. There would be many gains in extendincr 
the present system of public inquiry into casualties. Such 
an inquiry is now held, {a) by the coroner, if death has 
resulted, or (in the City of London) if there has been a fire • 
{b) by an officer of the Board of Trade, in cases where a 
ship has been wrecked or a railway accident involving 
injuiy to passengers has occurred ; and (r) by an officer o1 
le Home Office in mining accidents. Industrial accidents 
ofevery kind must at least be notified to a public office 

1 held, by a duly qualified public 

officer (with or without a jury), whenever an accident caused 
of life or limb, or other serious bodily harm to a 
wage-earner in the course of his employment, the investi- 
gftion and publicity would probably do much to secure 
compliance with the Factory or Mines Regulation Acts 
and so dimmish the number of accidents. If any system’ 
public provision for the sufferers were established such 
an inquest would serve a useful purpose in determiSt 
w lether a casualty had been caused by somebody’s neglh 
gence or by carelessness on the part of the sufferer himself 
or whether It was in the. strict sense, an accident. Where 

compS' wth thM employer’s failure to 

comply with the law, or from any other gross negligence a 

criminal prosecution would naturally follow, any fine im- 

Sllstd wLrtt State for the expense 

caused When the sufferer himself had, by carelessness 

brought about his own calamity, his compensation could 2 
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wholly or in part withheld, though if death had ensued 
there would be no public advantage in making his widow 
and orphans go short of necessary maintenance. The 
compensation itself should in all cases be payable by the 
Government out of public funds. Whether there is any 
practical advantage in the Government, as in Germany 
and Austria, then levying the amount on corporations of 
employers (and through them upon the consumers and wage- 
earners), instead of directly upon the taxpayers as such, 
seems to us extremely doubtful. Such a system of finance 
contravenes, like an excise duty on raw materials, all 
the orthodox canons of taxation. It is perhaps more to 
the point to say that any attempt to levy an insurance 
premium upon the workman’s weekly wage would, in 
this country, encounter the unrelenting opposition of the 
whole Trade Union and friendly society world.^ 

If now we look back on the whole Trade Union argu- 
ment from the workman’s point of view, it is easy, we think, 
to see running through it one simple idea. Whether we 
study the regulations imposed by the Collective Bargaining 
of the iron and building trades, or the elaborate technical 
provisions of the Factory, Mines, and Merchant Shipping 
Acts ; whether we disentangle the complicated issues of 
“common employment” or those of “ contracting out, we 
always strike the same root principle, a resolute protest by 
the manual worker against being required to sell his life or 
health, in addition to his labor. The individual wage-earner 
knows that he may always be bribed or terrorised into 
accepting conditions of employment injurious to health or 
dangerous to life or limb. He therefore seeks, through his 
Trade Union, to prohibit Individual Bargaining on these 
points, and to enforce, in all establishments, those conditions 
of employment which experience has shown to be necessary 
for sanitation and safety. It is in vain that the economists 

1 See, on this point, the signihcant Minority Report by Mr. Henry Broadhurst, 
M.P., in the Repof^t of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor^ 1893-95, C. 
7684, p. xcviii. 
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have assured him that extra risks bring higher wages ; 01 
the employers offered him liberal inducements in return 
for “ contracting out ” of protective legislation. What the 
Trade Unionist has, for whole generation, uniformly 
answered, is that he will not “ coin his blood for drachmas/' 
: ; Hence his persistent hankering after Common Rules, which 

shall definitely prescribe how much cubic space shall be 
allowed, what safeguards against accidents shalhbe adopted, 
and what provisions shall be made for protection against 
' disease and discomfort. What is remarkable is that, in 

this resolute determination to lift out of the sphere of 
’ I “ personal freedom ” the option to suffer disease, maiming, 

,, i or death, public opinion has emphatically endorsed the 

Trade Union view. It is no longer permitted to the sailor 
to decide whether he will, for extra wages, accept the risk 
of going to sea in an overloaded ship, or to the cotton 
operative whether, in order to get employment at all, he will 
put up with a weaving-shed dripping with steam. We do 
not now leave it to the white lead worker or the enameller to 
bargain with their employers as to the extent to which they 
will risk their health by dispensing with costly precautions ; 
or allow the coalminer the option of earning high wages 
by foregoing the elaborate ventilation of an exceptionally 
: perilous pit And it is not only in the ever -lengthening 

I Factory, Mines, Railways, and Merchant Shipping Acts that 

' this conversion of the public is apparent. The Employers' 

- Liability Act of 18S0 was itself a proof that Parliament 

overrode the lawyers' contention that the workmen must im- 
I ■ plicitly accept, as part of the wage contract, whatever risk to 

life or health was incidental to their industry. When, in 
, 5 order to evade this law, *^mployers invented the device of 

; ' contracting out,” a Liberal House 0/ Commons decided 

actually to prohibit the risk of accident being made a matter 
> of contract at all, whilst even the Conservative House of 

' Lords resolved that under no circumstances could it be left 

to Individual Bargaining. Finally, the slackness which has 
now come over the whole controversy of Employers' 
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is, we think, to be attributed largely to a half- 
appreciation by the public that the 
ts costly — a liability which 


mere making 
can always be insured 
against — is not^ the way to prevent them, and that to foist 
an illusoiy liability on the employer for constructive negli- 
gence is not the way to provide for the sufferers. As far\s 
the United Kingdom is concerned, the practical conclusion is 
to prescribe, hy definite technical regulations, the precautions 
against accident and disease which experience and science 
prove to be necessary; to punish any breach of these 
regulations whether any accident has happened or not ; to 
hold a public inquiry into every serious case of accident 


The foregoing analysis of the Trade Union controversy 
upon Employers’ Liability was written in August 1896, and 
published in January 1897.'* Since that date the whole 
situation has been changed by the introduction and passa<^e 
into law of Mr. Chamberlain’s revolutionary “Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill.” This measure is admittedly no final 
solution of the problem, and we prefer, therefore, to leave 
intact our detailed examination of tSe position in which the 
controversy stood in, 1896, rather than attempt a hasty 
reconstruction on the basis of an Act as yet untested by 
experience. ^ 

The measure which the Conservative Government of 
1897 has passed as an alternative to the Liberal Govern- 

^ Progressive Review, 
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menfs proposal of 1893-94, seems, in an almost dramatic 
manner, to give the go-by to all the old controversies^ 
Instead of quibbling over the degree to which the employer’s 
liability for negligence can be stretched, the new law makes 
him, in most of the great industries of the country, individ- 
ually liable to compensate his workmen for all accidents 
suffered by them in the course of their employment, whether 
caused by negligence or not Thus, without expressly 
abolishing the doctrine of common employment,” the law, 
by securing a certain limited compensation for every acci- 
dent whatsoever, now puts the workman in an altogether 
different position from the injured stranger, who can claim 
only in case of the employer’s real or constructive negligence. 
And although “contracting out ” is nominally permitted, 
provided that the scheme is certified by the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies as being not less favorable to the 
workman than his position under the Act, so wide is now 
the scope of the law and so stringently is this exception 
guarded, that most of its attractiveness to the employer will 
have disappeared. The Trade Unionists were, accordingly, 
well advised in accepting Mr. Chamberlain’s bill, notwith- 
standing its limitations and defects. The right to compen- 
sation for all accidents, now granted to about a third of the 
rfianual workers, cannot permanently be withheld from the 
other two-thirds, and the numerous flaws that will certainly 
manifest themselves in the working of so novel and so 
far-reaching a statute, may be confidently left to the 
amending bills to which one Government after another will 
find itself committed. 

The particular employers upon whom the new law im- 
poses a large and indefinite pecuniary liability have, we 
think, a real grievance. Certain indiistries have been thus 
burdened, whilst others, no less liable to accidents,^ have 

1 For a bitter attack on this measure from the Conservative employer’s point 
of view, see J. Buckingham Pope’s Conse^-vatives or Socialists (I.ondon, 1S97}. 

2 Besides all the processes of agriculture, the building or repairing of houses 
less than 30 feet high, and all workshop industries, the Act excludes seamen and 
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been left free. Even within the bounds of a single trade^ 
establishments using one process are made liable to pay 
compensation for casualties which no care or precaution 
could prevent, whilst others, using a different process, escape 
any but the illusory liability of the old law. The novel 
penalty for accidents to which some employers are thus 
subjected bears no relation to the degree of their guilt in 
trying to pj;event them ; a casualty due exclusively to the 
''act of God” will cost them no less than one due to their 
own personal negligence. In practice the liability to com- 
pensation is simply insured against, and employers within 
the scope of the new Act find themselves saddled with an 
extra insurance premium, constituting an addition to the 
cost of production from which other capitalists are exempt. 

The two -thirds of the manual workers whom the Act 
now excludes are suffering from an injustice which can- 
not easily be redressed on the lines of the present law. 
It may be practicable to put a liability to pay com- 
pensation for all accidents upon a railway company, a 
coalowner, or the registered occupier of a steam factory. 
Even in these cases, if the employer neglects to insure, 
the sufferers in an extensive accident may sometimes find 
their claims baulked by the firm’s bankruptcy. But a large 
proportion of the excluded workmen are employed by small 
masters, themselves often little removed from the status of 
wage-earners, or by migratory contractors of one kind or 
another, only just living from hand to jnouth. Insurance in 
such cases would be unusual, if not even impossible. Any 
serious accident in their little industry would, on the one 
hand, reduce them to bankruptcy, and, on the other, deprive 
the sufferers of any real chance oS extracting compensation 
from them. Yet the two-thirds of the wage-earners thus 
employed cannot permanently be denied the compensation 
for all accidents now granted to the other third. If it is 
socially expedient to compensate the workers in the great 

fishermen ; carmen and drovers and others dealing with horses and cattle ; and 
such riverside occupations as boatmen and lightermen. 
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industries for all accidents, there is neither equity 

sense in withholding a like compensation from 1 

suffer accidents in other trades. doveris 

In our opinion, there must inevitably be a develo; 

either towards the formation of compulsory trade 

collectively responsible for the accidents 

establishments of their members, or else towards simp 

compensation. The former plan, adopted in Gerrr^' . 

Austria, has the economic advantage of making 

dustry self-supporting, and thus avoiding the disast;^ . ’ 

sequences of the growth of “parasitic trades,” 

we dwell in the subsequent chapter on “The . 

Characteristics of Trade Unionism.” It would.'^ ^ 

' 'i nep'licfonce 

emphasise the Trade Unionist principle that r ^ ^ i 

. v permitted 

should be regulated not by the will of individual . . V 

but by its own Common Rules. Organisation 
ployers, and therefore Collective Bargaining, would ^ .. ^.watiy 
promoted, with the result that a great impulse would prob- 
ably be given to Trade Unionism itself. But the necessary 
regimentation of employers and their control by rigid rules 
would be extremely distasteful to English capitalists, whilst 
there would be real difficulty in adapting any such organisa- 
tion to the remarkable variety, complexity, and mobility of 
English industry. Simple State compensation avoids all 
these difficulties, and requires no more regimentation or regis- 
tration than is already submitted to by every mine or factory 
owner. If it is desired^ as the Marquis of Salisbury declared in 
the House of Lords in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s bill, to 
create a great life-saving machine, State compensation affords 
the most effective means to this end. The fact that the Treasury 
paid for every casualty w(»uld change the official bias about 
dangerous trades, and we should promptly have the Govern- 
ment setting its scientific advisers and tactory inspectors to 
work to devise new means of preventing accidents, to be 
enforced by the Factories, Mines, Railw^ays, and Merchant 
Shipping Acts. The public inquests into all serious cases 
would themselves do much to make the capitalists take 
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been 1 possible precaution, and the Factory Inspector’s 
estabL^o^l prosecution of careless employers, which could not 
compcnsured against” or avoided by bankruptcy, would do 
could .St. Nor would the employers object. Now that Mr. 
3 -ny ^)erlain has, in most of our staple trades, made them 
pena ty j^lly liable for all accidents, a Government which 
su jecte.^^ the only practicable way of extending compen- 
trymg t^ the,other industries, to place the liability directly on 
^ ^;e, and to spread its cost impartially over the whole 
own p^i^ income-tax payers (requiring, perhaps, an additional 
pensation the pound), might count on the powerful sup- 
the scope great capitalists in the coal, iron, and railway 

extra insii ^ho would find themselves relieved of the special 
cost of protfjoj^g^l burden now cast upon them. 

The tw 
now excliu," 
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NEW PROCESSES AND MACHINERY 

A GENERATION ago it was assumed, as a matter of course, 
by almost every educated person, that it was a cardinal tenet 
of Trade Unionism to oppose machinery and the introduc- 
tion of improved processes of manufacture. '‘Trade Unions,*' 
said a well-known critic of the workmen in iS6o, "have 
ever naturally opposed the introduction of machinery, such 
introduction tending apparently to reduce the amount of 
manual labor needed, and thus pressing on the majority. 
No Trade Union ever encouraged invention.*’ ^ In support 
of this opinion might have been quoted, for instance, the 
editor of the Potters' Examiner^ an influential leader of the 
Potters* Trade Unions, who in 1 844 could still confidently 
appeal to experience in ascribing all the evils of the factory 
operatives to this one cause. " Machinery,” he wrote, " has 
done the work. Mackinery has left them in rags and with- 
out any wages at all Machinery has crowded them in 
cellars, has immured them in prisons worse than Parisian 
bastilles, has forced them from their country to seek in other 
lands the bread denied fo them here. I look upon all 
improvements which tend to lessen the* demand for human 
labor as the deadliest curse that could possibly fall on the 
heads of our working classes, and I hold it to be the duty of 

1 “Trades Unions and their Tendencies,” by Edmund Potter, F.R.S., in the 
Transactions of the NcUional Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
(London, i86o), p. 761. 
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every working potter — the highest duty — to obstruct by all 
legal means the introduction of the scourge into any branch 
' of his trade/^ 

Nowadays we hear no such complaints. When in 1892 
Professor Marshall published a careful criticism of Trade 
Union policy and its results, he deliberately refrained from 
taking into account or even mentioning, the traditional 
hostility of Th'ade Unions to inventions or machinery.^ And 
when in 1894, the Royal Commission on Labor reported 
the result of its three years^ elaborate and costly inquiry into 
the claims and proceedings of the workmen's organisations, 
it found no reason to repair this significant omission. The 
Commissioners heard the complaints of employers in every 
trade, and certainly exhibited no desire to gloss over the faults 
of the workmen. But if we may trust the summary of evi- 
dence embodied in the lengthy Majority Report, resistance to 
machinery no longer forms part of the procedure of British 
Trade Unionism. Although the Commissioners analysed the 
lules and regulations " of hundreds of separate Trade 
Unions, in none of them did it discover any trace of antag- 
onism to invention or improvement.^ 

The fact is that Trade Unionism on this subject has 
changed its attitude. It is quite true that during the first 
half of the century the Trade Unionist view was that ^so 


of Industry {London, 1892), Book VI. di. xiii. 

2 See, in particular, the voluminous analysis of Rules of Associations of 
mployers and of Employed, C. 6795, PP* xii, 513. 1892. 
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employment afforded in any particular trade.” ^ In 1862 the 
Liverpool Coopers, who had formally boycotted machinery in 
1853, resolved that we permit any member of this society 
to go to work at the steam cooperage .”4 During this decade 
the Monthly Circular of the Friendly Society of Ironmoulders 
contains numerous earnest exhortations by the Executive 
Committee to the members not to resist 
new machine for iron moulding. ‘ 
grain,” they say in December 1864, 
what ^ . 

be our best policy to lay hold of these h 
make them subservient to our best interests. 


the iron man,” the 
It' may go* against the' 
‘ for us to fraternise with 

what we consider innovations, but depend upon it, it will 

improvements and 
The United 

Society of Brushmakers, which had in 1863 and 1867 sup- 
ported its members in refusing to bore work by steam 
machinery, and had formally declared that they must “ on no 
account set work bored by steam by strangers,” ^ revised its 
rules in 1868, and decided that should any of our employers 
wish to introduce steam power for boring, no opposition shall 
be offered by any of our divisions, but each division shall have 
the discretionary power of deciding the advantage derived 
from Its use.”® These conversions gain in emphasis and 
definiteness from decade to decade, until, at the present day, 
no declaration against innovations or improvements would 
re<;eive support from the Trade Union Congress or any 

18 the JS^rthamptonshire Boot and Shoe<makers in 

^ Commissioner and 

(1855-1858 Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies; better known as the 
foiiE^er of the Alpine Club. Printed in the J?eprt of Social Science Association 
th” P- Tfe sam-; voile rX t i^To 

Chainmakers’ unioa “did not hesitate to condtnn 

'■“'y Soday, J.i, ,853 

s Friendly Society of Ironmoulders, Monmy Circular, December 1S64 
Reportfbr^iley!*’”'^ ° Brushmakers for 1S63. See also 

•S'oVfj' of Brushmakers, edition of i86o. Such few 
disputes as have since occurred in this society have arisen (like that at No Jt-h 
m^i892) over the exact amount of the piecework rate to‘t ^Td :n taSi^e 
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similar gathering.^ Among all the thousand-and-one rules 
of existing Trade Unions we have discovered only a single 
survival of the old irreconcilable prohibition, and that in 
a tiny local industry, which is rapidly fading away. The 
Operative Pearl Button and Stud Workers’ Protection 
Society, established at Birmingham in 1843, and numbering 
about 500 members, enjoys the distinction of being, so far as 
we are awar®, the only British Trade Union which still pro- 
hibits working by machinery. Its latest '' Rules and Regula- 
tions” declare “that the system of centering by the engine 
be annihilated in toto^ NxA zxiy member countenancing the 
system direct or indirect shall be subject to a fine of two 
pounds. Any member of the society working at the trade 
by means of mill-power either direct or indirect, shall be 
subject to a fine of five pounds.”^ 

But every newspaper reader knows that the introduction 
of machinery still causes disputes and strikes; and no doubt 
many excellent citizens still pass by the reports of such dis- 
putes as records of the old vain struggle of the handworker 
against the advance of industrial civilisation. An examina- 
tion of the reports would, however, show that the dispute 
now arises, not on the question whether machinery should 
be introduced, but about the conditions of its introduction. 
The change has even gone so far that there are now, as we 
shall show, instances of trouble being caused by Trade Unions 

^ The latest case in which a union has ordered a strike simply against the 
introduction of machinery into a hand industry is, so Tar as we know, that of the 
Liverpool Packing Case Makers’ Society in 1 886. The strike failed, and the 
men have since worked amicably with the machine, and have now become com- 
pletely reconciled to it on finding, as their secretary informed us, that it had 
largely increased the trade. 

2 Rules and Regulations to he observed by tke^i embers of the Pearl Button and 
Stud Workerd Protection Society^ held at the Baptist Chapel, Guildford Street, 
Birmingham (Birmingham, 15S7), Rule 26, p. 14. 

We believe that two or three of the old-fashioned trade clubs in branches of 
the Sheffield Cutlery trades, such, for instance, as the File Forgers and the Table- 
blade Forgers, still refuse to recognise the new machines which are largely at 
work in their trades, and which are therefore operated by a new class of workmen. 
On the other hand, other local unions such as the File cutters, Sawsmiths, and 
the Pen and Pocket Blade Forgers, have made no objection to the machines, and 
have encouraged their members to take to them. 
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putting pressure on old-fashioned employers to compel them 
to adopt the newest inventions. The typical dispute to-day 
is a dispute as to terms. The adoption of a new machine, 
or the introduction of a new process, in superseding an old 
method of production, usually upsets the rates of wages based 
on the older method, and renders necessary a fresh scale of 
payment If wages are reckoned by the piece, the employers 
will seek to reduce the rate per piece ; if by time, the workers 
will claim a rise for the increased intensity and strain of the 
newer and swifter process. In either case the readjustment 
will involve more or less higgling, in which the points at issue 
are seldom confined merely to the amount of remuneration. 
The degree of difficulty in any such readjustment will 
depend on the good sense of the parties to the negotiations ; 
and in this as in other matters good sense has to be acquired 
by experience. Some industries, cotton -spinning for ex- 
ample, have had a century of experience of readjustments 
of this kind, which have accordingly become a matter of 
routine. But in trades in which the use of machinery, 
and even the factory system itself, are still comparatively 
new developments, the readjustments are seldom arrived at 
without a struggle. 

As a typical instance of a trade in this stage, take the 
modern factory industry of boot and shoe manufacture, which 
is notorious for incessant disputes about the introduction of 
machinery. In this trade the compact little union of handi- 
craftsmen, working far rich customers, has long since been 
outstripped by its offshoot, the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, formed exclusively of factory workers, and 
numbering, at the end of 1896, 37,000 members. We have 
here an industry which Is being incessantly revolutionised 
by an almost perpetual stream of new inventions and new 
applications of the old machines. The workmen are noted 
for their turbulence, want of discipline, and lack of education. 
The employers, themselves new capitalists without traditions, 
exposed to keen rivalry from foreign competitors, are eager 
to take the utmost advantage of every chance. The disputes 
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are endless, and the prolonged conference proceedings, the 
elaborate arguments before the arbitrators, and the complicated 
agreements with the employers are all printed in full, afford- 
ing a complete picture of the attitudes taken up by the 
masters and the men. 

The employers' indictment of the operatives has been 
graphically summed up by their principal literary spokesman. 

It is true,'^ says the editor of the employers' journal, “that 
objection does not take the form of rattening or direct refusal 
to work with the machines ; experience has taught the union 
a more efficacious way of marshalling the forces of opposition. 
To say openly that labor-saving appliances were objected to 
would be to estrange that public sympathy without which 
Trade Unionism finds itself unable to live. So other methods 
are adopted. The work done by the machines is belittled ; 
it is urged that no saving of labor is effected by their use ; 
the men working the machines exercise all their ingenuity 
in making machine work as expensive as hand labor. 
There exists among workmen what amounts to a tacit 
understanding that only so much work shall be done within 
a certain time, and, no matter what machines are introduced, 
the men conspire to prevent any saving being effected by 
their aid. It is of no use to mince words. The unions are 
engaged in a gigantic conspiracy to hinder and retard^the 
development of labor-saving appliances in this country. 
The action of their members in failing to exercise due 
diligence in working new machines is "equivalent to absolute 
dishonesty. It is, indeed, positively painful to any one who 
has been accustomed to see, for example, finishing machinery 
running in American factories, to watch English operatives 
using the same machines. In America the men work, they 
run the machines to their utmost capacity, and vie with each 
other in their endeavor to get through as much , work as 
possible. But in an English factory they seem to loaf away 
their time in a manner which is perfectly exasperating. If 
they run a machine for five minutes at full speed, they seem 
to think it necessary to stop it and see that no breakage has 
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occurred. Then they walk about the shop, and borrow an 
oil-can or a spanner, wherewith to do some totally unnecessary 
thing. This occupies anywhere from five minutes to an hour, 
and then the machine is run on again for a few minutes ; 
and if the operator is questioned, he says, ‘machines are no 
good ; I could do the work quicker and better by hand/ 
And so he could, for he takes care not to allow a machine to 
beat a shoiDmate working by hand on the same^job, and, in 
short, does all he can to induce manufacturers to abandon 
mechanical devices and go back to hand labor. The spirit 
of comradeship is carried to a ridiculous extent, and no man 
dare do the best he can, lest his fellow- workmen should be, 
as he foolishly thinks, injured. ... It seems to be a settled 
policy with the men, not to try to earn as much money as 
possible per week, but as much as possible per job, in other 
words, to keep the cost of production as high as possible.”^ 

Assuming all this to be true in fact— and, so far, at any 
rate as times of strained relations are concerned, there is no 
reason to question its accuracy — let us supplement it by two 
other facts which would hardly have been inferred from it. 
First, that in the American boot factories which work at such 
high pressure, the high pressure is invariably paid for by 
piecework rates. Second, that in England it is the workmen 
who demand that, in conjunction with the new machines they 
should be allowed to work by the piece, as they have hither- 
to been accustomed, and that it is the employers who have 
resolutely insisted on taking the opportunity of changing to 
fixed day wages.^ Here lies the clue to the whole difficulty. 
We have already explained, in connection with the Cotton- 
spinners, how piecework is the only possible protection of the 
Standard Rate for men wSo are working machines of which 

TJu Shoe and Leather Record, 19th February 1S92, 

2 Thus one of the so-called Seven Commandments ”~-the ultimatum of the 
employers against which the great strike of 1895 took place — was the following i 
That the present is not an opportune time for the introduction of piecework in 
connection with lasting and finishing machinery Gazette, November 1894). 

The lasters and finishers have been accustomed to work by the piece ever since 
the beginning of the factory boot industry. 
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the rate of speed is always being increased. On such machines 
payment by the hour, day, or week involves the exacting 
from the operative an ever-increasing task of work in return 
for the old wages. In the case of the boot operatives the 
question is complicated by the fact that the new machines 
have introduced a new organisation of the factory, the work- 
man steadily becoming less and less of an individual producer, 
working at his own speed, and more and more a member of 
a team,” or set of operatives each performing a small part 
of the process, and thus obliged to keep up with each, other. 
This enforced “speeding up” would be all very well if the 
old plan of paying by the piece were continued. But when 
the “more efficient organisation of labor” is coupled with 
the introduction of a fixed day wage, the workmen see in it 
an attempt to lower the Standard Rate of remuneration for 
effort, by getting more labor in return for the old payment 
This position the employers fail even to comprehend. 
“I know,” said the President of the Employers^ Association 
in 1894, “that it will be said it is slavery, pace-making, and 
driving, and that sort of thing. . . . But the manufacturers 
contend that that is not so. For instance, when men are put 
to work in a team, they are waited on hand and foot, and 
they are never kept waiting for anything, whereas when they 
have to ^shop’ their (own) work a waste of time is involved. 
That time is saved under the team system.”^ It is part 
of the brainworker’s usual ignorance of the conditions of 
manual labor that the leaders of the employers could na'ively 
imagine that, to be “ never kept waiting for anything,” is an 
advantage to the man paid a fixed daily wage. To the 
workman it means being kept incessantly toiling at the very 
top of his speed for the whole nine liours of the factory day. 
When this high press^ire is demanded for the old earnings, 
it amounts to a clear attempt to lower the Standard Rate. 
How this attitude strikes an employer in the same trade, 

i Report of the National Conference between employers and employed, 6th-Sth 
January 1894 j reprinted in Monthly Report of the N'aiional Union Boot and 
Shoe Operatives i January 1894. 
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conversant with American conditions, may be judged from 
the following instructive letter written in reply to the editorial 
first quoted. “ Let us take a look into an English machinery- 
equipped factory. What do we see there? Precisely what 
you state, only much worse. The workmen, or very often 
boys, who work on weekly wages, try how little work they 
can do and how badly they can do that little. They don't 
seem to care a scrap so long as they get the time over, 
and are glad when the time comes to clear out of the factory 
and the day's monotony is over. They are continually medd- 
ling with their machines and throwing them out of order. 
Then the engineer has to be called in. The result is a loss 
of time, a loss of work, and expense also. All this to my 
mind arises from a mistaken policy zuhich English manufacturers 
adopt in employing so much boy labor and the weekly wages 
system. If the piecework system were adopted, and only 
expert men employed on the machines, better work would be 
the result, at less cost, and the workman would earn higher 
wages. Is not that the secret why an American manufacturer 
can produce his goods at a lower labor cost than similar 
goods can be produced in this country, while at the same time 
the American operative is earning much higher wages than 
his English brother?”^ 

o It will not unnaturally be asked why the English em- 
ployers should wantonly raise difficulties by choosing the 
awkward moment of the introduction of new machinery, to 
compel their workmen to abandon the piecework system of 
remuneration^ which has for several generations been custom- 
ary, and to substitute for it a fixed daily wage. The manu- 
facturers explain that, if piecework rates were conceded in 
connection with the nd\v machines, and if the scale were 
calculated on the basis of the workmen’s weekly earnings at 
the old process, the men would very soon so increase theii 
skill and quickness as to earn £$ or £4 per week, instead of 
the time rate of 26s. as at present. But this, as every cotton 
manufacturer would recognise, is, economically speaking, no 
1 Letter in Shoe and Leather Record^ 25th February 1892. 
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argument at all. The able secretary of the Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers^ Association has repeatedly urged upon his 
members that such a result would in no way raise the cost of 
production per pair of boots, and, on the contrary, would 
positively lower it, by enormously increasing the output per 
machine. Unfortunately, such arguments are thrown away 
on untrained employers, who even when they are contemplat- 
ing the widest extension of their profits, can seldom view 
with equanimity the prospect of paying their workmen any 
larger amount per week than that to which they are 
accustomed.^ 

The workmen in the factory boot trade, equally un- 
trained in industrial policy, are no less unreasonable than 
the employers, and on a cognate point They, too, are so 
scandalised at the prospect of an increased reward being 
gained by any one else, that they propose unreasonable and 
impossible courses in order to prevent it When, in 1894, 
the Leicester Branch of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives appointed a committee to draw up a 
Piecework List for woiL done in conjunction with the new 
machinery, these workmen naively proceeded on the basis 
of retaining the “ Statement ” of piecework rates under the 
old process, merely deducting, for each article, a percentage 
estimated to produce a saving to the employer exactly 
equivalent to the interest he would pay on the cost of the 
new machinery.^ Thus, whilst the terms proposed by the 

1 An American observer notes the same feeling among German employers. 
In Berlin even, I found this narrow-minded begrudging of a working-man’s higher 

earnings. In piecework they reduce the rate of pay of the greater output which 
brings higher earnings than the general rate. . . . The manufacturers returned to 
the day rate. . . . because the masters found that the men made too much money 
under the piecework system .’’ — The Economy^ of High. Wages Schoenhof 
{New York, 1S92), p. 400. 

The same struggle took^place between 1850 and i860 on the introduction of 
the factory system and steam power into the Coventry ribbon trade, the operatives 
demanding piecework rates and the employers insisting on introducing fixed day 
wages, “ partly because the piecework system is a more troublesome one than that 
of weekly wages, but chiefly because it would work a forfeiture to them of the 
benefit from the increase of the productiveness of their machinery. ” — Social Science 
Association, Report on 7 rode Societies and Strikes ^ p. 325, 

2 Minutes (in MS.) of the ** Piecework Committee,” which sat from April to 

VOL. I 2 D 
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employers would leave the workmen no incentive to use the 
new machines, those proposed by the workmen would leave 
the employers no incentive to introduce them. 

The feeling of the workmen in this matter is a super- 
stition from the era of individual production. The operative 
bootmaker has inherited a rooted belief that the legitimate 
reward of labor is the entire commodity produced, or its 
price in the market. This idea was the econorilic backbone 
of Owenite Socialism, with its projects of Associations of 
Producers and Labor Exchanges,^ In the first number of 
the Poor Mads Gimrdian, a widely-read journal of 1831, it 
wasexpressedinthefollowingverse:— 

Wages should form the price of goods I 
Yes, wages should be all, 

Then we who work to make the goodsj 
Should justly have them all ; ^ ^ ^ 

But if their price be made of rent, 

Tithes, taxes, profits all, 

Then we who work to make the goods. 

Shall have, just none at all ! ^ 

When the operative bootmaker proceeds to draft a piece- 
work list for the new machines, the rates that he proposes 
really express in figures his economic assumption that “ wages 
should be the price of goods.” This state of mind leads 
him calmly to suggest, in effect, that he should receive the 
entire net advantage of every new invention. The employer 
puts in an equally untenable claim to enjoy the whole benefit 

September 1894. This Committee was attended by the prominent workmen of 
the Leicester Branch and the Branch officials. It is only fair to say that when 
it was seen that the rates proposed worked out to an increase of wages in some 
cases amounting to as much as 40 per cent, the more experienced officials of the 
union protested against its proceedings as likely to bring the whole policy of the 
union into disrepiUe. 

'^ History of Trad& U 7 iio 7 iism^ \i\, r 

2 Place MSS., 27,791-240. The verse is now reprinted in Dictionary of 
Political Pcommy mder “Chartism” ; and in the L?fe of Francis Place^ by 
Graham Wallas (London, 1897). The same idea inspired the proposals of 
Lassalle, and most of the inferences drawn from Karl Marx's Theory of Value^ 
whilst it still lingers in the declarations and programmes of German Socialism and 
its derivatives, ^ It is, of course, inconsistent with present economic views as to 
the “unearned increment,” arising from the progress of invention and organisation 
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of the improvement, and regards the workmen’s claim as an 
attack, not on the community, but on himself. But whatever 
the employer may desire, the community believes that, in 
the majority of cases, competition quickly transfers his new 
gains to the consumer in the shape of reduced prices. In 
all these contentions, therefore, public opinion is apt to be 
against the workmen’s claim, even to the extent of ignoring 
their legitim’ate demand for an increase of earnings com- 
mensurate with the greater strain of the new process. The 
employers have sometimes known how to use this argument 
with great effect on public opinion. The London Master 
Builders’ Committee complained, in 1859, that the men’s 
argument in favor of a shortening of houi-s “implied that 
the benefits to be derived from machinery are not the 
property of society, of its inventors, of those who apply it, 
but are to be appropriated by those whose labor it is 
alleged it will displace.” ^ 

When the increase in production does not depend on a 
new machine, but arises merely from a further division of 
labor, even the experienced leaders of the operatives are 
honestly unable to conceive how any one can dispute the 
men’s claim to enjoy the whole increase. In 1894 a Bristol 
firm was charged before the “ National Conference ” (the 
central joint-board) “with having introduced a new system 
of working in Bristol,” the so-called “ team system,” which 
resulted in the men collectively producing more boots per 

of population and capital in dense masses, upon which the modern English 
Socialist bases his demand for collective ownership of the means of production, 
and the subordination of the producer to the citizen, and the individual to the 
community. See Fabian Tract, No. 51, Socialism, True and False, and the 
Report on Fabian Policy, presented by the Fal 5 ian Society to the International 
Socialist Congress, 1896 (Fabian Tract, No. ?o). 

Though the Owenite assumption here referred to was formerly accepted by 
large masses of English workmen, and though it still lies at the root of the 
desire for Co-operative Associations of Producers, it cannot be said to characterise 
the Trade Unionism of the present day, and it will accordingly not be discussed 
in our chapter on “ The Assumptions of Trade Unionism.^’ The student should 
consult, besides the works of Owen, Hodgskin, Thompson, Lassalle, and Marx, 
Dr. Anton Menger's Das Recht auf den voilen ArbeitserU'ag* 

1 Report on Trade Societies and StHkes, Social Science Association, 1S60, p, 62, 
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day than before. As the charge was coupled with an 
alteration from piecework to fixed wages, there would have 
been some justification for a complaint that the Standard 
Rate was being imperilled, by the exaction of ever-increasing 
exertion for a fixed weekly wage. But instead of taking 
this point, the union claimed that unless the day wage was 
so fixed that the cost of each boot to the employer remained 
no less than before, the alteration should be regarded as a 
reduction of wages.^ The men's case was so prejudiced by 
this argument that the President (Alderman Sir Thomas 
Wright) not only rejected their claim, but also went so far 
as to say that, provided the mere weekly earnings were 
undiminished, the change of process was not an alteration 
of conditions, thus altogether ignoring the question of the 
increased effort and strain involved. 

The student of this remarkable series of disputes will not 
fail to notice that the employers and the workmen both take 
up positions which are inconsistent with their own arguments. 
The employers have, in the fullest and most unreserved 
manner, given in their adhesion to the principle of Collective 
Bargaining with regard to all the conditions of labor. They 
have emphasised their adhesion to this principle by insisting 
on the establishment of a most elaborate machinery for 
carrying on this Collective Bargaining, of which they make 
constant use. It is therefore inconsistent of them to claim 
that any employer has a right to “ introduce machinery at 
any time without notice," and that changes in “ the internal 

^ The claim and argument will be found in the Report of the Natmmt Con- 
ference of the Boot and Shoe Trade^ August 1893, ** Supposing,” asked the 

President, ^Hhe alteration from ^piecework to daywork resulted in the worker 
receiving more money, would 3^ou say that was an alterdion of which he had a 
right to complain ? ” To this question the obvious answer was that if the new 
process involved greater exertion or strain than tlfe old, an actual increase of 
weekly earnings might well mean a lowering of the Standard Rate (of remuneration 
for effort), and thus involve a grievance to the workmen. But instead of taking 
this line the men’s spokesman said, I should say that if a particular individual 
got that money and the employer got eleven dozen of work done at the price of 
ten dozen provided by the Statement, that that involved a reduction of wages.” 
The same confusion of ideas appears in the cases of “ team system ” discussed at 
the National Conference of J anuary 1 894. 
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economy of the factory or the manipulation of the workmen” 
are matters for the autocratic decision of each individual 
factory owner. It is no doubt a question for each employer 
to determine whether or not he will introduce a particular 
machine, just as it is for him alone to decide whether or not 
he will engage twenty additional workmen. But the regula- 
tions and conditions under which the men will be engaged, 
or will change their habits of work, are obviously matters 
which, on the assumption of Collective Bargaining, cannot be 
settled by the will of one party to the wage contract, or even 
by the agreement of particular employers and particular 
workmen, but must be arranged as a Common Rule by 
negotiation between the authorised representatives of both 
sides. The employers, moreover, have repeatedly adopted in 
their negotiations the principle of the Standard Rate, that 
is, the uniform maintenance throughout the trade of identical 
payment for identical effort. It is therefore inconsistent of 
them to insist on fixed time wages, on a change of process 
which must inevitably result in progressively increasing the 
intensity of effort imposed on the workmen. Unless there 
is some arrangement by which the operatives are ensured 
progressively increasing earnings, proportionate to this pro- 
gressively increasing intensity, the employers are under- 
mining the Standard Rate, that is, insidiously diminishmg 
the rate of payment for a given amount of effort. The 
operatives, on the other hand, whilst recognising that their 
very existence as factory bootmakers depends on the super- 
session of the individual hand bootmaker, are always re- 
senting the further division of labor and the increased use 
of machinery. And though they take their stand on the 
fundamental principle of main taming the Standard Rate, 
and therefore of insisting on a Piecework Statement, they 
yet cannot bring themselves in the new processes to propose 
rates which would work out, even at the start, to earnings 
equivalent only to their present wages. If the men frankly 
asked for an increase in their Standard Rate of so much 
per cent, to be worked out in detail by a revision of the 
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‘‘Statement/' the claim would be discussed on its own 
merits, as an incident in the perennial higgling between 
employers and employed. It may well be that the moment 
when profits are being largely increased by a change of 
process, is a specially opportune occasion for a rise of wage. 
But, when the demand for an advance is disguised in an 
assumption that any departure from the old “ Statement " is 
to be resisted as a positive reduction, the employers get into 
a state of inarticulate rage at what seems to them the 
intellectual dishonesty of the men's proceedings. If the 
operatives desire to maintain the modern Trade Union 
principle of the Standard Rate, they must abandon, once 
for all, the diametrically opposite assumption that “wages 
should be the price of goods," and at once set about the 
compilation of a new piecework list applicable to the great 
variety of machines and diversity of conditions in the various 
factories. Such a list would, no doubt, cost trouble, especially 
in view of the survival of many small manufacturers, each 
using only one or more of the new machines. But similar 
difficulties were met and overcome twenty years ago when 
the trade became a factory industry, and American experience 
shows that they are not insuperable to-day.^ 

The gradual introduction of composing and distributing 
machines into the English printing trade affords an instance 
of*somewhat similar difficulties in another industry. These 
machines began to be used about 1876, but, owing to the 
imperfections of the earlier inventions, it was not until the 

^ The experience of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society, whose 
colossal boot factory remained unaffected by the general stoppage of 1S95, is 
interesting in showing how an exceptionally able manager, himself once an 
operative, has (in anticipation of the agreement of a piecework list for the new 
processes) partially solved the problem, by making the weekly wages roughly 
proportionate to the increasing output. On a certain " lasting machine *’ the out- 
put varies from 666 pairs per week to as much as 1270, according to the skill 
and zeal of the operator. Mr. Butcher has known how to encourage zeal and 
skill, by refusing to adhere to the uniform rate per week given by many of the 
employers to all their workmen in each process ; paying as much as 40s. to the 
principal operator, and (instead of taking on hoys) giving 35s. a week even to 
his ** followers. ” He declares his intention, on the output rising to 1500 pairs a 
week, to increase the wages to 2 M os. 
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last decade of the century that their comi3etition with the 
old hand compositor came to be seriously felt. The advent 
of the machine has throughout been most distasteful to the 
men. But the Compositors’ Trade Unions have from the 
first disclaimed any desire to prevent its introduction, or to 
forbid the members to work it Their policy has been to 
secure the new employment to their own members on terms 
which protected their Standard Rate. No pretension on 
their part to receive the whole advantage of the Linotype 
machine is on record, but it is asserted that they have 
claimed a share of it The Chairman of the Linotype 
Company, speaking to his shareholders in 1893, declared 
that Nearly all the ofifices which have taken the Linotype 
are union ofifices— in some cases working by day, and in 
other cases working by piece. Surely that is sufficient 
proof that the labor difficulty is not a very serious one. The 
union [men] have, in rny opinion, acted very fairly towards 
us. All they have said is this : \ Our men think you have 
an invention which is a great advantage to the trade-saves 
a great deal of money and labor — and the men should have 
their fair share of the advantages.’ Let the masters pay 
them fairly, and then I believe there will be no difficulty 
whatever in introducing this machine.”^ In 1894, 
London Society of Compositors was able to come to^a 
satisfactory agreement with the newspaper proprietors, who 
have up to the present been the chief users of the machine, 
and it is now at work in the London novspaper offices under 
conditions formally accepted by both parties.® 

^ Speech of the Chairman of the Linotype Company, at the Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders, Cannon Street Hotel, London, iith May 1S93. 

2 New and amended rules agreed to at a Conference between the Representa- 
tives of the London Daily Newspaper Proprietors, and of the London Society of 
Compositors, held at Andeiton’s Hotel on 7th June 1894. 

Composing machines. 

1. All skilled operators — ue, compositors, justiders, and distributors, as dis- 
tinct from attendants or laborers — shall be members of the London Society of 
Compositors, preference being given to members of the Companionship into 
which the machines are introduced. Distribution to be paid at a minimum rate 
of 38s. per week of 48 hours, day-work. 

2. A Probationary Period of three months shall be allowed, the operator to 
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Now let us turn from the trades in which the introduce 
tion of new machinery is recent enough to be a source of 
continual friction to those in which this has long ceased to 
be the case. In the great industries of cotton-spinning and 
cotton-weaving every part of the machinery employed has, 
during the last hundred years, been enormously improved. 
In the early stages of this mechanical progress each step 
was the subject of furious strife between masters and men, 
on much the same lines as the battles now being fought in 
the boot and shoe industry. For the last thirty years, how- 
ever, the unions have genuinely abandoned all idea of oppos- 
ing improvements, or of exacting the whole advantage of 
their introduction. The conditions under which any improve- 
ments in machinery shall be introduced have, by common 
consent, long since been taken out of the hands of the 
individual employer, or the particular group of operatives. 
Any change whatsoever in the internal economy of the 
factory, or the manipulation of the workmen by the 
employer/’ — which, to the new class of boot manufacturers, 
seems a matter for their own autocratic decision — is, in the 
cotton industry, referred as a matter of course for prior 
deliberation and agreement between the expert salaried 
officials of the Trade Union and the Employers’ Association. 
A^ the basis of negotiation, the principle of maintaining in- 
tact the Standard Rate of payment for a given quantity of 
effort is unreservedly accepted by both sides. The employers 

receive his average weekly earnings for the previous three months. During this 
period he shall not undertake piecework. 

3. In all offices when composing machines are introduced, the operators and 

case hands shall commence composition simultaneously. , . . Compositors and 
operators in such offices to be guaranteed two galleys per day of seven W'orking 
hours on Morning papers, and on Evening papers twelve galleys per week of 42 
■hours.'' ■■ ■ . f . ■' 

4. The scale of prices for machine w'ork shall be, linotype, 3;|d. per one 
thousand ens for day-work in Evening paper offices, 3|d. per thousand ens for 
work done in Morning paper offices, Jd. per one thousand extra on all types above 
brevier ; Hattersley, 4d. per one thousand ens for Evening paper work, and 4|d. 
per one thousand ens for Morning paper work. 

This agreement was, in 1896, superseded by a more elaborate one, framed 
on similar lines. — See Labour Gazette 
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recognise that any increased speed or complexity of the 
process means increased intensity of effort to the operative, 
which must therefore be remunerated by progressively in- 
creasing earnings. They would never dream of suggesting 
the substitution of fixed time rates of wages, and they agree, 
without demur, to a Piecework List which, definitely fixed 
in advance, completely secures to the workmen these pro- 
gressive earnings. On the other hand, the operatives have 
unreservedly abandoned any idea that wages should be 
the price of goods.” We can imagine the amusement with 
which such experienced Trade Union officials as Mr. Mawds- 
ley or Mr. Wilkinson would listen to the suggestion that 
any lowering of the cost per yard to the employer must 
necessarily be a reduction of wages to the operative. They 
would reply that, so long as the cotton operative was assured 
of his Standard Rate, he had no concern with the cost of 
production at all, except that any reduction resulting from 
wise administration or improvement of process was posi- 
tively advantageous to the workmen, by securing for their 
product an ever-extending market The Trade Unions of 
cotton operatives actually meet the innovating employers 
half-way, by agreeing to a piecework rate which decreases 
with every rise in the productivity of machinery. The 
employer therefore knows that every improvement that he 
can introduce will bring him a real, though not an unlimited, 
saving in his cost of production. The operatives, on the 
other hand, have the assurance that the graduated piecework 
rates, already settled by mutual agi-eement, after careful 
consideration by their expert officials, will not only protect 
their present weekly earnings, but will also immediately 
remunerate them for any increaseli effort involved. They 
have learnt, moreover;, by experience, that any consciousness 
of the increased effort will soon disappear as the closer 
attention and quicker movement become habitual It is 
true that by accepting a lower piecework rate they give up 
any claim to monopolise for themselves the ''unearned 
increment ” of the new invention. On the other hand, they 
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are secured by the employers’ concession of a predetermined 
Piecework List, in all the '' rent ” of the new dexterity which 
practice at the new process inevitably produces. Thus, the 
steadily rising speed of working, which to the boot opera- 
tive, compelled by his employer to labor at a fixed time 
wage, is “pace-making and slavery,” means to the cotton- 
spinner a welcome addition to his weekly earnings, and a 
permanent rise in his Standard of Life. 

The United Society of Boilermakers and Iron-ship- 
builders base their agreements with their employers on 
similar principles. Thus the internal economy of the vast 
shipbuilding industry of the North-East coast of England 
is governed by the following formal treaty as to new appli- 
ances, etc. : “ Notwithstanding any of the above clauses the 
shipbuilders are to be entitled to a revision of rates on 
account of labor-saving appliances, whether now existing 
and not sufficiently allowed for, or hereafter to be intro- 
duced ; for improved arrangements in yards ; for rates to 
be paid in vessels of new types where work is easier, and 
for other special cases. The terms of these revisions to be 
adjusted by a committee representing employers and the 
Boilermakers’ and Shipbuilders’ Society. The men shall in 
like manner be entitled to bring before the said committee 
a^y jobs, the rates of which may require revision due to new' 
conditions of working, structural alterations in vessels, or 
any other cause,” This agreement met with some opposi- 
tion from a section of the w’-orkmen, who objected to any 
allowances being made for machinery, etc. To this com- 
plaint the Executive Committee of the union replied : “ It 
is well known to the oldest shipyard plater m our society 
that he can go into som^ yards and plate a vessel at lO 
per cent per plate less in one yard thap he can in another 
on account of the difference in machinery. The employer 
therefore who has the best machinery is being paid for his 
machines through having his work done at a cheaper rate. 

. . . This is done all over, and rightly so. It is well known 
to our platers that, on account of the difference of facilities 
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for doing work in the different yards, we have never been 
able to get a standard list of prices for plating.” ^ 

We may now sum up what seems to us the outcome of 
Trade Union experience in dealing with new processes and 
machinery, and what, judging from the general tendency 
and the example of the Cotton Operatives, may be expected 
to become the universal policy. We see, in the first place, 
that the old attempt of the handicraftsman to exclude the 
machine has been definitely abandoned. Far from refusing 
to work the new processes, the Trade Unionists of to-day 
claim, for the operatives already working at the trade, a 
preferential right to acquire the new dexterity and perform 
the new service. In asserting this preferential claim to 
continuity of employment, they insist that the arrangements 
for introducing the new process, including not only the rates 
of wages but also the physical conditions of work, are 
matters to be settled, not solely by one of the parties to the 
wage contract, but after discussion between both of them. 
Moreover, on the principle of Collective Bargaining, the 
matter is not one which can be left even to agreement 
between any particular employer and his workpeople, but . 
one which must be settled by negotiation, as a Common Rule 
to be enforced on all employers and operatives in the 
particular trade.^ When this Collective Bargaining takes 
place, the Trade Union always proceeds on the fundamental 
assumption that under no circumstances must the improve- 
ment be allowed to put the operative iq any worse position 
than he was before. The change of technical process, 
which may revolutionise all the conditions of this working 

^ Monthly Report of the United Society of Boilermakers and Tron-shiphiilders^ 
January 1895. ^ 

2 This claim, to make the circumstances under which a change of process 
shall take place a matter for Collective bargaining, has only lately been admitted, 
or even comprehended by employers ; and the demand would, iii many trades, 
still be regarded as preposterous. Until 1871, indeed, combination for any 
other objects than improvement in wages or hours was a criminal offence, and it 
never occurred, even to a good employer, that the most momentous change in 
the method of working could be a matter for mutual arrangement between his 
workpeople and himself 
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life, is calculated greatly to increase the productivity of his 
labor, and should, it is claimed, at any rate not be made the 
occasion of any encroachment on the privileges or advan- 
tages which he has hitherto enjoyed. This involves, not 
only that his weekly earnings shall be maintained, but also 
that the length of the working day, the amount of physical 
or mental exertion required by his task, or the discomfort or 
disagreeableness of his work shall either not be increased, or 
else that any increase shall be fully paid for by extra rates. 
It will, moreover, be demanded that any defensive or other 
regulations, which have hitherto been accepted, shall be 
continued and made applicable to the new conditions. The 
pieceworker will expect a definitely settled detailed list of 
prices ; the timeworker will require any accustomed protec- 
tion against being driven beyond the normal speed, 
whilst in trades in which apprenticeship has hitherto been 
regulated a continuance of the regulation will be insisted 
on.^ All this merely comes to a demand that the condition 
and status of the workman should not be deteriorated by 
the change which is to bring a new profit to the employer. 
To this there will sometimes be added the further claim 
which stands, it is obvious, on a different footing, that the 
wage-earner should receive some of the advantages to be 
derived from the improvement, and that he should therefore 
take the opportunity of obtaining, as a condition of his 
acceptance of the new process, some positive increase in his 
Standard Rate. 

^ Gomfort and habits of life often play an important part in these negotiations, 
leading sometimes to obstruction, sometimes to encouragement of a change. 
Thus the Yorkshire Glass Bottle Makers* Society refused in 1875 to work with 
a new gas furnace, because they declared it would involve a three-shift system ; 
an objection paralleled by the ^Northumberland and Durham miners* refusal to 
shorten the hours of boys, because it will probably involve a change from two 
to three shifts. In both cases the men assert that ^^he alteration of hours would 
be inconvenient and unpleasant to them. On the other hand, when in 1876 a 
new system of " pot-seiting ” was invented in the glass trade, which was safer 
and more rapid than the old process, the Yorkshire Glass Bottle Makers’ Society 
passed a resolution demanding its adoption, and insisting on those firms which 
still retained the old plan paying 2s. per man for the operation, as compared 
with only 6d. for the new system.— See the Annual Reports of the Yorkshire 
Glass Bottle Makers’ Society for 1875 and 1876. 
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It is interesting to observe that, with the acceptance of this 
new policy by the employers, and its complete comprehension 
by the workmen, it is not the individual capitalist, but the 
Trade Union, which most strenuously insists on having the 
very latest improvements in machinery. In the English 
boot and shoe trade, every improvement is, as we have seen, 
made the occasion of a prolonged wrangle between employers 
and workmen. In Lancashire it quickly becomes a grievance 
in the Cotton Trade Unions, if any one employer or any one 
district falls behind the rest. The explanation of this differ- 
ence is obvious, No employer takes any trouble to induce 
the laggards in his own industry to keep up with the march 
of invention. Their falling behind is, indeed, an immediate 
advantage to himself. But to the Trade Union, repre- 
senting all the operatives, the sluggishness of the poor or 
stupid employers is a serious danger. The old-fashioned 
master spinners, with slow-going family concerns, complain 
bitterly of the harshness with which the Trade Union 
officials refuse to make any allowance for their relatively 
imperfect machinery, and even insist, as we have seen, on 
their paying positively a higher piecework rate if they do 
not work their mills as efficiently as their best -equipped 
competitors. Thus, the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton -spinners, instead of obstructing nq;w 
machinery, actually penalises the employer who fails to 
introduce it! This remai'kable difference, in the attitude 
of both workmen and employers, between the two great 
English industries of cotton-spinning and bootmaking, goes 
far to explain their very different standing as regards 
technical efficiency. The English boot manufacturer is 
always complaining of the far ’^higher efficiency of the 
splendidly-equipped, factories of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The Lancashire cotton mill, in the amount of 
output per operative, easily leads the world. 

There I'emains one other type of case to be dealt with, 
namely that in which the new process, instead of being ■ 
worked by the old skilled hands, supersedes them by a class 
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of entire novices. As this happens to be the very type 
which, from its association with tragic episodes in industrial 
history, strikes the public imagination most forcibly, and has 
accordingly become a commonplace in the denunciations of 
our industrial system from the more extreme platforms of 
social reform, its omission, so far, may have struck the 
reader as an unexpected oversight. It is possible for the 
introduction of a new machine or process to annihilate the 
utility of a workman’s skill as completely as the photograph 
has annihilated the miniature, the railway train the stage 
coach, or petroleum the snuffers. The heart-rending struggle 
of the handloom weavers against the power loom is perhaps 
the best-known instance. Let us follow, step by step, or 
rather stumble by stumble, the road to ruin of an in- 
sufficiently organised trade supplanted by machinery.i 

When the handicraftsman begins to find his product 
undersold by the machine-made article, his first instinct is 
to engage in a desperate competition with the new process, 
lowering his rate for hand labor to keep pace with the 
diminished cost of the machine product. This is obviously 
the ^‘line of least resistance/’ No newly-devised machine, 
worked by novices, and not yet perfectly adapted to the 
process, can convince a skilled handworker that it will 
ewer succeed in turning out as good an article as he can 
make, or that the saving of time will be at all considerable. 
The very fact that a lad or a girl at ten or fifteen shillings 
a week can perfornr the new process with ease, only con- 
firms him in his attitude of disparagement and incredulity. 

i The struggle of the small hand industry against the factory system can be 
best studied at present in Germany and Austria, where the position is being 
described in detail by scores of competent observers. See, among other studies, 
Professor Gustav Schmoller’s Zur Geschichte der Deztischen KMngewerbe im 
Jahrhtmderi (Halle, 1870) ; Dr, Eugen Schwiedland's Kleingeitm^he tmd Ilaus^ 
Industrie in Oesterreich (Leipzig, 1894), 2 vols. \ and his two Reports Ueber eine 
geseizUche Regelung der Heimarbdt (Vienna, 1S96 and 1S97) ; Dr, Kuno 
Frankenstein’s Die Deutsche Mansindusirie^ 4 vols. \ the article ** Haiisinclustrie” 
by Prof. Werner Sombart in Conrad’s Dmzdwort&rhuch der Staatswissensckaften^ 
vol. iv. ; and the magnificent series of monographs on particular trades or 
districts, published by the ^‘Verein fur Sozial Politik” as Uftiersudmngen ilber 
die Lage des Dandiverks in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1S94-97), T2 volumes. 
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In such a mood a man does not throw away the skill which 
is his property and staff of life^ to consent to become either 
a machine-minder at one-half or one-third of his accustomed 
wages, or else begin life afresh in some entirely new 
occupation. He confidently pits his consummate skill 
against the first clumsy attempts of the undeveloped machine, 
and finds that a slight reduction in the Standard Rate for 
hand labor is all that seems required to leave his handi- 
craft in full command of the market His well-intentioned 
friends, the clergyman and the district visitor, the news- 
paper economist and the benevolent employer, combine 
to assure him that this — -the Policy of Lowering the Dyke 
— is what he ought to adopt But, unfortunately, this is to 
enter on a downward course to which there is no end. The 
machine product steadily improves in quality, and falls in 
price, as the new operatives become more skilled, and as the 
speed of working is increased. Every step in this evolution 
means a further reduction of rates to the struggling hand- 
worker, who can only make up his former earnings by 
hurrying his work and lengthening his hours. Inevitably 
this hurry and overwork deteriorate the old quality and 
character of his product The attempt to maintain his 
family in its old position compels him to sacrifice everything 
to the utmost possible rapidity of execution. His wife and 
children are pressed into his service, and a rough and ready 
division of labor serves to economise the use of the old 
thought and skill The work insidiously drops its artistic 
quality and individual character. In the losing race with 
the steam engine, the handwork becomes itself mechanical, 
without acquiring either that uniform excellence or accurate 
finish which is the outcome of 'the perfected machine. 
Presently, the degraded hand product will sell only at a 
lower price than the machine-made article. The worse the 
work becomes the more irregular grows the demand. 
Those select customers, who have remained faithful to the 
hand product, find, by degrees, that its former qualities have 
departed, and they one by one accept the modern substitute. 
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And thus we reach the vicious circle of the sweated in- 
dustries, in which the gradual beating down of the rate of 
remuneration produces an inevitable deterioration in the 
quality of the work, whilst the inferiority of the product 
itself makes it unsaleable except at prices which compel the 
payment of progressively lower rates. The handworker, 
who at the beginning justifiably felt himself on a higher 
level than the mechanical minder of the machine, ends by 
sinking, in physique and dexterity alike, far below the level 
of the highly-strung factory operative. There is now no 
question of his taking to the new process, which has 
risen quite beyond his capacity. He passes through the 
long-drawn-out agony of a dying trade. 

This, in main outline, is the story of the handloom 
weavers in all the branches of the textile industry.^ We see 
the same grim evolution going on to-day in the chain and 
nail trade in the Black Country, and among the unorganised 
sections of the tailors and cabinetmakers. We need not 
dilate on the misery to which these unfortunate workers are 
reduced. But it is important to observe how the interests 
of the consumers are affected by this ** Policy of Lowering 
the Dyke.^' It is, in the first place, to be noted that it in no 
way stimulates the spread of machinery or the perfecting of 
Uie new process. The constant yielding of the handworker 
even diminishes the pressure on his employer to adopt the 
newest improvements, and positively tempts him to linger 
on with the old prosess. So long as he can compete with 
his rival by another cut off wages, it will not seem worth 
while to lay out capital and thought in new machinery. 
Thus, the transition from the old system of production to 
the improved methods is^delayed, to the loss of the consumer 
for the time being. But what is perhaps of greater import- 
ance to the community is the disappearance of any real 

“Heartbroken and objectless in their squalid poverty, their insight into the 
active stirring world beyond them, with its various moving springs and wires, 
became perverted, and they stuck to their falling trade with a kind of obstinate -l,, 
fatalism.”-— John HiU Burton, Political and Social (Edinburgh, 1849), 

p. 29. 
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alternative to the machine product The degradation of the 
handworker’s craft, resulting, as we have seen, directly from 
the forcing down of his Standard Rate, deprives the nation 
of the charm given to the old country stuffs and furniture 
by their artistic individuality. Even the machine-made 
product is the worse for the deterioration of the handicraft. 
It gradually loses the ideal of perfect workmanship and 
artistic finish, to which the inventor and opei-ative were 
perpetually striving to approximate. It is, indeed, difficult 
to discover any advantage whatsoever, either to the handi- 
craftsman or to the community, in a policy which, whilst 
failing to stimulate the use of labor-saving machiner};', 
neither saves the handworkers from misery, nor preserves to 
the community what is of value in their handicraft. 

Here, then, we have the dramatic instance as it actually 
occurs ; and certainly the reality is as harrowing as the most 
fervidly descriptive platform orator can make it appear. And 
yet its tragedy is incomplete without the final demonstration 
that the really cruel stages of all this suffering are needless, 
and are caused not by the iron march of industrial evolution, 
but simply by the adoption on the part of the workmen and 
their employers of this " Policy of Lowering the Dyke.” We 
have failed to discover a single instance of supersession by 
machinery, in which it would not have been possible for the 
superseded handicraft at least to have died a painless death. 
There are industries which have been changed by machinery 
as thoroughly as weaving, but in which, owing to the enforce- 
^ment of a different policy by the Trade Unions concerned, 
the handworkers have not only survived, but are to-day 
busier, more highly paid, and moip skilful than ever they 
were before. 

The Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers, an organisa- 
tion dating from the eighteenth century,^ had, up to 1857, 
enjoyed a complete immunity from any invasion by machinery 

^ See History of Trade Uniomsm^ p, 51, where a circular of 17844s quoted. 
The organisation was reformed in 1862, and in 1S74 it took the name of the 
Amalgamated Society of Boot and Shoe Makers. 
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or new processes. The application of the sewing-machine tc 
bootmaking, and the successive introduction of new inven- 
tions led, between 1857 and 1874, to a complete revolution 
in the trade. At first the rank and file of the workmen 
bitterly resented the change of conditions, and the employer 
introducing a new machine was often met by the most 
unreasonable demands. But the Executive Committee of 
the Trade Union, whilst maintaining intact the established 
scale of prices for handwork, steadfastly refused to sanction 
any resistance to the new processes. On the contrary, it 
persistently advised all its members who failed to get hand- 
work at the established high rates, to accept employment at 
the new factories at whatever they could get, and gradually 
to work out a new piecework list adapted to the altered 
conditions. In order to secure this fresh “ Statement ” 
these members were advised to join hands with the new men 
whom the factory brought into the trade, and freely to admit 
them into their branches. Thus, already in 1863, it was 
resolved “that men employed in the rivetting and finishing 
peg-work, and those working in factories, be recognised, and 
can belong to any section, or form sections by themselves.” ^ 
This policy, pressed on the members at every opportunity, 
was quickly accepted, with the result that the union found 
itself, in a very few years, composed of two distinct classes 
of members, handicraftsmen and factory workers. When 

^ The Trade Sick and>^Fumral Laws of the Amalgamated Society of Cord’ 
wainers (London, 1863). The “ rivetters ” became a separate class, when, 
about 1S46, rivetting was introduced in place of stitching. See the manifesto of 
the Leicester shoemakers, quoted by Marx, Fart IV. chap, xv, sec. 7 

(voi. ii. p. 457 of English translation of 1887). The operatives in the factory 
boot manufacture are at present divided into the fallowing classes : (i) the 
‘‘ clickers,” the men and lads who cut from skins the sections of the boot and 
uppers; (2) “rough-stuff cutters,” the men who cut the bottom material by 
knives set in powerful machines ; (3) “ fitters, men who place the upper 
leathers in position for “closing”; (4) “ machinists ” (often women) who “close” 
or stitch the uppers ; (5) “ lasters,” men or boys who place the closed uppers 
over the last and attach the bottom material (in hand-sewn work these are known 
as “ makers,” in “ pegged work,” now nearly obsolete, they are called “ pegmen ” 
or ‘Vrivetters”); (6) the “finishers,” who blacken the edges, clean the soles, 
and generally polish up the boot. The two latter classes form a large majority 
of the whole. 
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the latter began actually to outnumber their old-fashioned 
colleagues, it was found convenient, as we have already 
mentioned, that they should break off, and form a society of 
their own, the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. 
The Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers, now again con- 
fined to the handicraftsmen, has ever since continued to 
pursue the same line of policy. It has remained on amicable 
terms with the new society, neither competing with it for 
members, nor in any way obstructing its remarkable growth. 
But what is more important, it has steadfastly refused to 
allow its own members to compete in cheapness with the new 
process. If a handmade boot is desired, the old scale for 
handwork must be paid. Many consequences have resulted 
from this policy, some of which might not, at first sight, 
have been expected. As the employers found no way of 
getting a commoner class of boots made by inferior hand 
labor at low rates, machinery has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds. But it has created an entirely new trade for itself. 
The keeping up of a high level of price for the handmade 
article has not destroyed the demand, but has, on the con- 
trary, given it permanence and stability. The employers, 
finding themselves bound in any case to pay the old scale of 
rates, have had to concentrate their attention on obtaining 
the finest possible workmanship, as only in this way wer^ 
they able to tempt their customers to prefer the necessarily 
expensive handmade product Those persons who are pre- 
pared to pay well for first-class workmanship find therefore 
that they can still obtain exactly what they require, and 
hence remain faithful to the handmade boot Meanwhile, 
the handicraftsmen have become a select body, not because 
they have closed their ranks, but because none but men of 
long training and exceptional skill can find employment at 
the recognised scale, or do the highly- finished work which 
the employers require in return for such high rates. Com- 
petition between the handicraftsmen takes, in fact, the form 
of a continuous elimination of the less skilled among them, 
who are encouraged, in their youth, to go into the machine 
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trade. The result has been that the skHled hand boot- 
makers, whilst somewhat diminishing in numbers, have 
positively improX'ed their scale of prices and average earn- 
ings, and more than maintained their level of skill Finally, 
notwithstanding a continuous improvement in the efficiency 
of bootmaking machinery, the handmade boot still remains 
an ideal to which inventors and factory managers are per- 
petually striving to approximate their commoner product. 

This analysis of the policy of the Amalgamated Society 
of Boot and Shoe Makers finds a remarkable confirmation 
in the analogous case of the paper manufacturers. A gener- 
ation ago this old trade of skilled handworkers, closely 
combined since the middle of the eighteenth century,^ was 
seriously menaced by the rapid spread of machine-made 
paper. Foreign competition, too, began, on the repeal of the 
paper duty in i86i, to cut into the trade of the English 
manufacturers, and the United Kingdom, from being a large 
exporter of paper, gradually became a large importer. The 
hand papermakei's, who had, from time immemorial, enjoyed 
wages 1 5 or 20 per cent higher than those even of skilled 
artisans in other trades, made no attempt to prevent or to 
discourage the introduction of paper-making machinery, or 
even to secure the new work for their own members. The 
machine-workers were at first admitted to membership of 
the handworkers^ union, but few of them joined, and (as in 
the analogous case of the boot and shoe operatives) it was 
afterwards found more convenient for the new class of work- 
men to form organisations of their own.^ The highly-paid 

^ Our Society,” said the spokesman of the Original Society of Papermakers 
in 1891, “can go back, according by the records, to 150 or 160 years.” Its 
very archaic rules, preserved in the appendix to the Report of ike Committee 
on Combinations of Workmeii^ 1S25, are referred^ to in the Bisiory of Trade 
Unionisviy^, 80, 

^ It was stated in evidence in 1874 that “the Society is composed of some 
700 men, of whom 420 are employed in vat mills,” the former comprising a very 
large proportion of the entire handmade trade, and the latter only a trifling 
proportion of the machine trade {Report of Arbitration on the Question of an 
Advance in Wages . . . loth July 1S74, Maidstone, 1874, p. 53). At present 
(1897) the machinemen are organised in two separate unions, the Amalgamated . 
Society of Papermakers, a strong body in the South of England, and the National 
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handworkers were incessantly advised to moderate their 
demands, so as to enable their employers to compete with 
the new machine mills, which started up in every county. 
As early as 1864 a leading employer gave them an ominous 
warning. “ When you see . . he said, regular machine 
mills (such as I intend to stand by, if driven from the vats) 
rising up around you . . . remember the old fable of ‘ The 
Goose with the Golden Eggs’ . . . lest . , . you lose the 
position in which you now stand.” ^ “ How can we compete 

with the machine paper unless wages are reduced ? ” asked 
a millowner in 1891. I say the best course for you to 
adopt,” replied the spokesman of the operatives, “is to keep 
up the quality and the price of handmade paper,” ^ This 
policy has been consistently pursued by the Trade Union. 
Far from consenting to lower its members’ rates of pay, it 
has taken every opportunity to raise them. “We have never 
had a reduction of wages in the paper trade,” declared the 
men’s secretary in 1874.® “In 1839,” a leading employer 
told the arbitrator, “there was an increase of wages, in 1853 
a slight modification, in 1854 ^ slight increase, another 
increase in 1865, in 1869 a slight increase, when beer money 
was given instead of beer. ... So we went on from 1838 
to 1872, giving these three or four rises, and, in 1872, a rise 
of sixpence per day was conceded by the employers without 
any great fuss”,*^ the pay of a first-class vatman for a “day’s 
work” in a Kentish mill being now 6s. Sd., as compared 
with 4s. 7d. in 1840.^ It is interesting, to find the workmen 
expressly comparing their own attitude with that of the 

Union of Paper Mill Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, a weaker society 
■wdth membership chiefly in the North of England and in Scotland. 

^ of Proceedings at a Meeting of Fap^r Manufacturers and fourneypzen 

Papermakers Relative to an Advance in (Maidstone, 1864), p, 34. 

^ Report of A rbiiratioi\ Meeting between Employers and Employed in the 
Handmade Paper Trade ... on 29th January 1891 (Maidstone, xSpi), p. 65. 

3 Arbitration Report of 1874, pp. 14, 17. Never once in the history of 
the trade had there been a reduction of the prices .*’ — Report of Meeting of 
E 7 nployers and Employed . . .on 15 th September 1SS4 (Maidstone, 1884), 
p. 18. 

, ^ Arbitration Report of 1891, pp. 45-46. 

^ See table of rates in the Arbitration Report of 1874, p. 33. 



Amalgamated Society of Cord wainers, and justifying it on 
the same grounds. “ There is no doubt,” declared their 
spokesman in 1891, “that handmade paper will continue to 
hold its own in the market. There are now many branches 
of industry where machines play a very important part in 
the production of various goods. . . . [ButJ if you want a 
splendid article in those materials, you must have handmade. 

. . . The same remark applies to the shoemaking trade.' 
Handmade shoemakers now command higher wages than 
ever they did in the history of the trade. Their services 
have become much more important and valuable since the 
introduction of machines, which now .manufacture all parts 
and all kinds of shoes. The people know that if they want 
a good boot they must have handmade. It seems to me 
, . that handmade paper is precisely in the same position. 
If people want the genuine article they will, notwithstanding 
the cost, go in for handmade paper.” ^ That this policy 
has, m the paper trade, been attended by success is admitted 
on all sides. The rigid maintenance of high rates for hand- 
made paper has given the utmost possible encouragement to 
t e introduction of machinery, wherever machinery could 
possibly be employed. The production of machine-made 
paper has accordingly advanced by leaps and bounds, to the 
gfeat advantage of the public in the cheapening of the article 
common use. But this enormous increase of production 
has in no way injured tire trade in the superior handmade 
paper. No attempt .is made to compete in cheapness with 
the machine-made product, the manufacturers, like their opera- 
hves, preferring to concentrate their attention on turning 
t as different a grade of quality as possible. The result 
as ^been in the highest degree remarkable. Instead of 
handmade paper mills having “ to be, closed all over the 
try, as was expected in i 860, it was reported to the 
that by 1874 there were actually considerably 
more ^ts at work than had ever formerly existed ; that by ^ 
91 he number of vats and the amount of the sales had 
^ Arbitration Report of 1891, p. TO, 
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still further increased ; and that “ the last sixteen years have 
been the most successful sixteen years that we have ever known 
in the trade.” ^ All this is fully conceded by the employers. 
“ The masters,” declared their spokesman in 1891, “ never 
made such large profits in the old days as they have made 
since, I admit [that] my father, for instance, who had a 
good mill, could only make a bare living.”^ Meanwhile the 
speed and continuity of the work has been steadily increased, 
until the actual output in pounds of paper per man per year 
in the best-equipped mills is now greater than it has ever 
been in the history of the craft The prosperity of the 
employers, as their leading representative explained in 1891, 
“has been due to two causes. In the first place there has 
been — and I think the other gentlemen present will bear me 
out in this — a great increase of sobriety and steadiness on 
the part of the men. There was a time when they did not 
work, sometimes for weeks together, five days a week. . , . 
That is one great cause to which I attribute our prosperity. 
... The other cause is the introduction of improvements by 
the masters. The r^ills ai'e very different from what they 
used to be. . . . It is easier for the men to make seven days 
a week now than it was years ago to make six days. . . . 
Formerly there were many breakdowns at our mills. . . . 
All these things have been changed,” ® We see, therefore, 
that in spite of the adverse influence exercised, as we shall 
show in a later chapter, by the Trade Union Restriction of 
Numbers and the monopoly enjoyed l>y the old-established 
employers, the enforcement of a high Standard of Life in the 
handmade paper trade, far from destroying the livelihood 
either of masters or men, has been accompanied by a marked 
advance in their prosperity, and a distinct differentiation 
between the old product and the new. The policy of main- 
taining simultaneously the quality and the price of the hand- 

^ Arbitration Report of 1891, p. 30. 2 ^5^ 

® Ibid, pp. III handmade paper trade ‘‘a day's work” is a 

definite quantity of paper, varying according to size and weight. It has no relation 
to the period of employment. 
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made aiticle, whilst it has given a positive encouragement to 
the introduction of machinery into the trade, has proved, in 
fact, the salvation of the hand papermaker’s craft. 

Much the same policy has been pui'sued by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners with regard 
to the introduction of “ ring-spinning,” an ingenious appli- 
cation of the old “ throstle-spinning,” which dates from about 
1881. By the substitution of the “ring frame” for the 
“ mule,” it has been found possible, in the manufacture of 
certain “counts” of cotton (the coarser “twist” up to 
about “So’s”). greatly to diminish the amount of skill 
and effort required. What formerly demanded the con- 
centrated ^attention of a highly -skilled man is now within 
the capacity of an untrained woman. Blad this invention 
been made fifty years ago, the mule-spinners would un- 
doubtedly have done their utmost to prevent its adoption 
and to exclude women from any participation in cotton- 
spinning. But no such action has been taken, or even 
suggested.^ Although the Cotton -spinners’ Trade Union 
^pecially in its close alliance with the Weavers and Cardroom’ 
Operatives, now exercises a far more effective control over 
the industry than at any previous period, ring spinning by 
women has, during the last fifteen years, been allowed to 
unmolested.^ It was practically impossible for the 
adhlt male spinners, earning two pounds a week, to insist 
on claiming for themselves work which could be done by 
women at fifteen shillings a week. But they might have 
attempted to stave off the innovation by lowering the rates 
for their own work, and thereby discouraging tlieir employers 
from making the change. This, as we have seen, was the 

Thf ago by the handloom weavers. 

Ihe Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
adopted an entirely different course. When an employer 
complained that he could no longer compete with rivals i4o 

tion of Card and^Koi^ne'Room^OD'^^t-*^'^^^*''^ Amalg.amated Associa- 

officiala, as being the moat .uitableUle o^l'attn for S to 
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had adopted the ring frame, unless his mule-spinners would 
accept a lower rate, he was told that under no circumstances 
could any “lowering of the dyke” be permitted. What he 
was offered was, as we have described, a revision of the 
piecework list so arranged as to stitnulate him to augment 
the rapidity and complexity of the mule, in order that the 
mule-spinners, increasing in dexterity, might simultaneously 
enlarge the output per machine and raise their own earnings. 
The cotton -spinners in short, like the hand bootmakers, 
preferred to meet the competition of a new process by 
raising their own level of skill, rather than by degrading 
their Standard of Life. The result has been that, except 
under certain circumstances, the mule has, up to now, fairly 
held its own. The number of mule-spinners, like the number 
of hand bootmakers, remains about stationary, and this 
without the slightest attempt or desire to close the trade 
to newcomers. Like the bootmakers, indeed, the mule- 
spinners are subject to a constant process of selection, the 
employers naturally refusing to engage, at such high rates, 
any but the most skilled men. 

There is, however, one point, on which the policy of the 
cotton-spinners with regard to the ring frame, and that of the 
papermakers with regard to the machine, has fallen' short 
of the policy of the hand bootmakers with regard to the^ 
factory system. The Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers 
did its utmost, as we have seen, to organise the new class of 
factory workers,^ so that these could, as quickly as possible, 
secure , a new Standard Rate commensurate with the skill 
and effort required. This, it will be obvious, is really a 
necessary corollary of the maintenance of a Standard Rate. 
The adoption of a new process must, on the whole, be 
deemed an advantage^ to the community when it effects a 
real saving of labor or economy of skill. But it is a very 

1 “ That clickers, stufF-cutters, pegmen, finishers, and machinists working at 
the shoe trade are admitted into society. That all women working at the shoe 
trade be admitted into the Association upon the same terms, and entitled to the 
same rights of membership as the men.’* — Resolution of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives* Conference, i6th September 1872. 
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different thing when the attractiveness of the new process to 
the employer is due, not to any real economy of human 
labor, but to the chance of employing a helpless class of 
workers at starvation wages. Unless the workers at the 
new process are paid wages sufficient to maintain them at 
the required new level of skill and efficiency, the new process 
must be, in some way, parasitic on the community. To give 
a concrete instance, if the daughter of a mule-spinner, reared 
in a comparatively comfortable household, and maintained at 
home at a cost of fifteen shillings a week, offers her services as 
a ring-spinner at ten shillings a week, the competition between 
the mule and the ring frame may reasonably be deemed 
“unfair.” If the woman had to live on the ten shillings, 
her strength, her capacity of attention, her regularity of 
attendance, and possibly her respectability, would inevitably 
degrade. She could, moreover, not bring up, on her wages, 
a new generation of ring-spinners to replace her. So long 
as the underpaid worker is otherwise partly maintained — 
perhaps the most usual case with women and children — the 
employer is, in effect, receiving a bounty in favor of a 
particular form of production, and the community has no 
assurance that the competition between the processes will 
lead to the survival of the fittest “ Whole branches of 
jnanufacture,” to use the weighty words of the Poor Law 
Commission of 1834, ‘‘may thus follow the course, not of 
coal mines or streams, but of pauperism : may flourish 
like the fungi that spring from corruption, in consequence of 
the abuses which are ruining all the other interests of the 
place in which they are established, and cease to exist in 
the better administered districts in consequence of that better 
administration.” ^ From the point of view of the com- 
munity, therefore, it is vital that, ho\vever low may be the 
standard of skill and strength required by the new process, 
there should be maintained such a level of wages as will, at 
any rate, fully sustain the new operatives at that standard. 

^ 7? T /onat v /T »i « OO , . 
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From the point of view of the workers at the old process, it 
is clearly of the utmost consequence that the new process 
should get no false stimulus by such a ** bounty ” as we have 
described. 

This argument, to which we shall recur in our chapter 
on ^^The Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism, is 
only slowly penetrating into the minds of the mule-spinners. 
Unlike the Amalgamated Society of Cordwainers, the Amal- 
gamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners took no 
trouble to organise their new competitors, the women ring- 
spinners, to whom the employers were allowed to pay as 
little as they pleased. After fifteen years’ experience, how- 
ever, this idea is beginning to dawn on the officials of the 
Cotton-spinners’ Union, though no positive action can yet 
be recorded.^ But it has never yet occurred to the old- 
fashioned close corporation of hand papermakers that they 
are in any way called upon, in their own interest, to assist 
the comparatively unskilled operatives in the machine paper- 
mills of the North of England to secure a proper Standard 
Rate. And the Amalgamated Society of Tailors never 
dreams of taking steps to organise the ill-paid women of 
the clothing factories. 

We see, then, that where skilled labor is replaced by 
unskilled, the paramount importance of maintaining th6>k 
Standard of Life warns off the handworker, both from any 
claim to work the new process and from any attempt to 
compete in cheapness with machine 'work. The hand 
bootmakers, the hand papermakers, and the cotton mule- 

^ Thus, in May 1896, we find the follo'wing warning note in the organ of the 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners. In the ring-frame 
spinning, ‘‘ employers and their agents have practically had the whole field to 
themselves in the matter of fixing prices and wages, as they have had no oppo- 
sition from Trade Unions ancktheir officials, and under the circumstances they have 
taken great care to pay little enough for the labor of the operatives who are 
employed on the frames. . . . The rapid increase of this class of spinning is 
preventing the extension of mule-spinning, and so damaging the future prospects 
of the little piecers of to-day. The Spinners^ Union have made a mistake in not 
paying attention to getting ring-spinners as members of their association, and 
framing a list of wages to govern this class of labor. — Cotton Factory Times^ 
T5th May 1S96, 
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spinners have, in their several ways, discovered another 
policy, viz. : rigorously to enforce the old high rate of pay 
for the old work, frankly to abandon to the machine any 
part of the trade within its scope, and more and more to 
concentrate attention on maintaining and differentiating the 
peculiar qualities of their own special article. But this 
enlightened self-interest requires, from the economic stand- 
point, to be supplemented by a consideration of the claims 
of other classes of operatives. The Trade Unionist is begin- 
ning to recognise that he has a deep interest in maintaining 
the Standard Rates of other sections of workers. The logical 
outcome of Trade Union experience in all these difficult 
cases seems, indeed, to be a minimum standard of remunera- 
tion for effort, whatever the grade of labor, so that, under 
no circumstances, would any section of workers find itself 
reduced below the level of complete maintenance.^ Whenever 
an employer seeks to substitute a lower for a higher grade 
of labor, it is only by some such enforcement of a minimum 
that the community can avoid the pernicious bounty to 
particular occupations or processes, irrespective of their 
social advantageousness, that is involved in the labor being 
partially maintained from other sources than its wages.^ 

^ We m'ust refer the reader for a full explanation of this ditHcuit point of 
^rade Union theory to our chapter on ^‘The Economic Characteristics of Trade 
Uniomsm,” 

2 The employers’ proposal that one operative should attend to two or more 
machines falls economically under the head of “ speeding up,” rather than under 
that of a change of proce^, and has therefore been implicitly dealt with in our 
chapter on ^‘The Standard Rate.” The wage-earner’s traditional resentment 
of any labor-saving innovation is here mingled with his even stronger objection to 
what is commonly an attempt to evade the Standard Rate, by exacting more 
bodily exertion or mental strain for the same money. Thus the Carmen, paid by 
time, at a rate for which the> are accustomed to mind one horse and cart, 
strongly protest against one man being reqiiired to attend simultaneously to two 
vehicles. The same feeling influences pieceworke^rs unless they are suHiciently 
protected by a Standard List to have confidence that the increase in the day’s 
task and earnings will not be followed by a reduction of rates. The women 
cotton- weavers of Glasgow, who are practically unorganised, and whose piecework 
rates, unprotected by any effective list, are always going down to subsistence 
level, stubbornly refuse to work more than one loom each. The cotton-weavers 
of Lancashire, on the other hand, whether men or women, relying confidently on 
their strong Trade Union and their Standard Lists, willingly work as many : 
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looms — two, four, and even six — as they can manage (see The Alleged Difference 
between the Wages of Men and Women,” by Sidney Mconomic Jomital^ 

December 1891). The employers’ attempt to induce engineers to attend to 
more than one lathe or other machine has led to much friction. In this instance 
it is not clear to us what is the exact issue. If it is suggested that the engineer 
should, for the weekly wage hitherto paid for one machine, in future mind two, 
the case is merely one of an attempted reduction of the Standard Rate, which the 
men naturally resist. We are unable to gather whether the employers have 
made it plain that they propose to increase the time w'-ages— -say to time and a 
half — when tw^o machines are minded, or whether they are prepared to establish 
and bind themselves to adhere to a Standard List of piecework rates, which 
would automatically secure to the operative an increase in earnings proportionate 
to the increase in strain. If either of these courses were adopted, we see no 
reason why the engineers should not, like the cotton-weavers, willingly mind as 
many machines as they can without undue strain. If the employers claim the 
right to assign an operative to as many machines as seems fit to them, without 
arranging special rates with the Trade Union officials, this is simply a denial of 
the elementary right of Collective Bargaining, and will be fought as such. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT 

The Trade Union Regulations which we have described in 
the foregoing chapters have dealt exclusively with the main- 
tenance and improvement of the conditions of employment : 
they have left untouched the problem of unemployment A 
Standard Rate, a Normal Day, and safe and healthy con- 
ditions of work are of no avail if there is no work to be got. 
“We are willing to admit,” said the Engineers of 1851, and 
the Clogger^ of 1872, “that whilst in constant employment 
our members may be able to obtain the necessaries of life. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is always a fear promin.ent 
in the mind of him who thinks of the future that it may 
not continue ; that to-morrow may see him out of employ- 
ment, his nicely -arranged matters for domestic comfort 
overthrown, and his hopes of being able, in a few years, by 
constant attention and frugality to occupy a more permanent 
position, proved only to be a dream. How much is contained 
in that word ^ continuance,^ and how necessary to make it a 
leading principle of our society ! ” ^ “ In a fluctuating trade,” 
say the Tailors, “many who depend for the necessaries of 
life on their daily toil are often deprived of employment in 
the most inclement season. They wander through the 

1 Preface to Rules and Regulations of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
(London, 1851), and also to Rules of the Rochdale Operative Clog^rs* Society 
(Rochdale, 1872}. The same sentence occurs, with veibal variations, in other 
Trade Union rules. (The doggers make the ‘‘clogs,’' or wooden shoes, com- 
monly worn in the streets by the Lancashire operatives.) 
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country from city to town, and from town to village, in 
search of employment, but, alas, in vain. This continues 
until, upon the mind of an honest man, the thought rests 
like an incubus. When and how shall I relieve myself of this 
degradation ? ” ^ 

We touch here the “ dead point in our analysis of 
Trade Union Regulations. In spite of the vital importance 
of the question to men dependent on weekly wages for their 
whole livelihood, no Trade Union has hitherto devised a 
regulation which secures continuity of livelihood as a con- 
dition of employment. 

At first sight it would seem as if the best way to obtain 
Continuity of Employment would be to require the employer, 
as a condition of getting the workman’s service at all, to 
enter into a contract of hiring for a specified long term. 
This is not the course which the Trade Unionists have 
followed. Engagements for long terras were once common 
in many trades, and farm-servants in some parts of the 
country are still engaged for the year. But the mobility 
and vicissitudes which characterise modern industry are 
hostile to such permanence, and employers have come to 
prefer the shortest possible engagements, often insisting on 
freedom to discharge their operatives at a few hours’ notice. 
This tendency, far from being resisted by the Trade Unions^ 
has invariably been encouraged by them. The Coalminers 
of Northumberland and Durham fought hard to get rid of 
their “yearly bond”; the StafFordshii«e Potters in 1866 
enthusiastically threw off the “ annual hiring ” ; the “ monthly 
pays,” once common in all occupations, have been replaced 
by weekly, or at most, fortnightly settlements; and many 
Trade Unions have, at one time of another, expressly pro- 
hibited their members/rom entering into longer engagements, 
a prohibition now generally omitted as the practice has 
become obsolete.^ 

^ Preamble to Rules of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors (Manchester, 

1893)* 

2 Thus the Scottish Ironmoulders* Society has, since 1S38, forbidden engage 
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This polky needs no explanation for any one who under- 
stands the Trade Union position. The “yearly bond or 
annual hiring always meant, in practice, the conclusion of 
a separate agreement between the employer and each indi- 
vidual workman, and especially when the various terms of 
service did not expire on a uniform date, was incompatible 
with Collective Bargaining; Moreover, once the agreement 
was entered into, the wage-earner found himself, at any rate 
for the specified term of notice, practically at the mercy 
of the employer’s interpretation of the conditions. The 
wage contract seldom contains express stipulations with 
regard to any other points than the amount of remuneration, 
and perhaps the hours of labor, and it is always implied 
that the wage-earner binds himself to obey all lawful and 
reasonable commands of his “master.” It is in the wage- 
earner’s power to throw up his job when he likes that his 
status differs most essentially from that of a slave, and if he 
foregoes this power, and binds himself for a long term to 
put up with practically whatever conditions, outside those 
expressly stipulated for, the employer may choose to impose, 
it is obvious that the Trade Union loses all power of protect- 
ing him against economic oppression.^ The briefest possible 
term of service, terminable at a day or a week’s notice on 
.•either side, has accordingly come to be preferred, for different 
reasons, by both employers and Trade Unionists,^ This 

ments longer than “from^pay to pay,” the rule now in force (X892) providing 
“that no member of this association shall enter into any engagement, either . 
directly or indirectly, for any given time longer than from pay to pay, unless , 
specially authorised by Executive.” The United Kingdom Society of Coach- 
makers, whose rule on the subject dates from 1840, now ordains (1896 edition) 
that “no member be allowed to article himself under penalty of expulsion,” 
The Tinplate Workers of Glasgtfw had a rule in i860 that no member should so 
engage himself as to prevent his leaving his employer with two "weeks’ notice ; 
the Liverpool Painters said one week . — Report on"" Trade Societies and Strikes ^ 
by the Social Science Association (London, 1S60), pp. 133, 297. 

^ We recur to this aspect of the wage contract in our chapter on “ The Higgling 
of the Market.” 

^ It was a special aggravation of the “yearly bond” among the Coalminers 
that, whilst the workman bound himself for a whole year to hew coal whenever 
required by a particular employer, that employer did not guarantee to find 
him continuous employment, and could lay the pit idle whenever he chose 
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does not mean, as regards the great majority of industries, 
that the employers are incessantly changing their workmen, 
or workmen their employers* Wherever costly and intricate 
machinery is used, and wherever the processes of different 
workmen are dovetailed one into the other, it pays the em- 
ployer to retain, even at some sacrifice, the services of the 
same body of men, accustomed to his business and to each 
other. In these trades accordingly, a well-conducted work- 
man may rely on retaining his employment so long as his 
employer has work to be done. 

In other industries this absence of any permanent engage- 
ment between master and man leaves the employer free to 
get his work done to-day by one set of workers, and to- 
morrow by quite another set. Whenever work is given 
out” to be done in the workers’ own homes, the employer 
can dole out the jobs as he chooses, sometimes to one 
family, sometimes to another, A wholesale clothing con- 
tractor in East London has thus hundreds of different 
families looking to him for work, amongst whom his fore- 
man will, each week, arbitrarily apportion his orders. The 
London Dock Companies maintain what is essentially the 
same system with regard to their casual labor, the fore- 
man, at certain periods of the day, selecting fresh gangs of 
men from among the crowd of applicants at the dock gates^ 
Both outworkers and dockers are nominally free to seek 
work elsewhere, wdien not engaged by their usual employer. 
But as they are expected, under pain of being struck off the 
list, to px'esent themselves to ask for work at certain hours, 
they practically lose any real chance of obtaining other 
employment.^ This extreme discontinuity of employment 

(R. Fynes, The Miners of No^ihtmtherland amt Durham^ Blyth, 1873). A similar 
one-sidedness is found in other old contracts of hiring. The chief examples of 
genuinely bilateral agreements for long terms relate to indoor servants, seamen, 
and mechanics sent on jobs abroad. 

^ ‘^The Docks,” by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), in Charles Booth’s 
Life and Labor of the People (London, 1889), vol. i. of first edition; and 
H. Llewellyn Smith and Vaughan Nash, The Story of the Dockers^ Strike 
(London, 1889). This system of engaging casual labor by the hour still prevails 
in the London docks, but it has, since 1890, been modified by an increase in the 
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is not confined to unskilled laborers or low-paid home 
workers. In many skilled handicrafts, where the work is 
done individually and by the piece, the operative is required 
to remain in the employer's workshop, or at his beck and 
call, without being guaranteed either work or pay. “ There 
are firms," reported to the Royal Commission on Labor 
the representative of the Sheffield trades, “ which require 
their workpeople to present themselves to the managers to 
receive work at certain times during the day. When they 
have entered the place in the morning the gates are closed, 
and whether they have work or not they cannot leave the 
premises till noon, except by special permit from the firm, 
and so from noon to evening. . . . I know of a case in the 
steel trade where the men were expected to be in the firm 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., if they had but five shillings' worth of 
work during the week. The men struck against it.” ^ The 
Macclesfield Silk -weavers are in an even worse position. 
The employers “give out" work to be done in the weavers' 
own homes, and distribute it so irregularly that a workman 
may be kept idle for days or even weeks. Nevertheless, as 
the handloom belongs to the employer, the operative has to 
pay loom-rent for it week by week with absolute continuity, 
whether any work has been given to him or not, and he is 
Torbidden by the owner of the loom to use it for any other 
manufacturer who might offer work. 

To capitalists concerned only for present profit, this 
extreme discontinuity of employment offers several ad- 


number of men who are given preferences for employment. The dockers are 
now divided into three registered classes (permanent men, A list, and B list, each 
man being numbered in his own class), and one unregistered class (C or casuals). 
No guarantee of employment is given to any man, but each day’s work is allotted, 
as far as it will go, strictly according to the order of the classes and the numencal 
order of the men in each class. Thus, the regularity of employment of the 
preference men has been increased at the expense of making the work of the 
casual docker less continuous than before. In so far as the change is a step 
towards the total abolition of the casual system, it must be regarded as an 
improvement.— See Charles Booth, Life and Labor of the People^ vol. vh. 
(London, 1896) 5 and the chapter on ‘*Les Unions de Dockers’’ in Le Trada 
Unionisme en Angleterre^ edited by Paul de Rousiers (Paris, 1897). 

^ Evidence^ of C. Hobson, Q* 19,029, before Royal Commission on Laboi 
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vantages. Where the industry is seasonal or otherwise 
irregular in volunne, as in the case of dock labor and the 
clothing trade, the employer is able, without expense to 
himself, to expand or contract his working staff in exact 
proportion to the state of the weather or change of tides or 
seasons. The giver-out of work can at any moment quad- 
ruple his production to fulfil a pressing order, and then drop 
back to the current demands of a slack season, without 
incurring factory-rent or other standing charges. The army 
of men and women standing at his beck and call cost him 
nothing except for the actual hours that they are at work. 
And the very existence of such a ‘^ reserve army ” places 
each member of it more completely at his mercy with regard 
to ail the conditions of employment. Wherever this reserve 
army ” exists in conjunction with home-work, or otherwise 
under circumstances making Individual Bargaining inevitable, 
the employer can practically dictate terms. How disas- 
trously the whole arrangement operates for the workers con- 
cerned has been described by every observer of the sweated 
trades. 

To oppose such a disastrous irregularity of work is a 
fundamental principle of Trade Unionism. Unfortunately, 
where the system prevails, the workers are seldom in a 
position to combine for their own protection. We see 2 
feeble attempt to cope w-iA^^^ evil in the regulation of 
the Dock, Wharf, and Riverside Laborers’ Union, that any 
man taken on in the London docks sh2ll be guaranteed at 
least four hours’ continuous work. Certain classes of rail- 
way servants complain that, whilst they are forbidden by the 
railway company to take any other employment, they are 
given only casual and intermittent* work, and paid only by 
the job. To remedy this grievance the General Railway 
Workers* Union is proposing that it should be enacted by 
law that every person who is required to give the whole of 
his time to the service of the company shall, unless legally 
dismissed from such service, before his employment is termi- 
nated, be entitled to a week’s notice, or a week’s wages in lieu 
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of notice, and he shall be entitled to full weekly wages 
while in such employment” ^ But examples of Trade Union 
policy on this point must be sought in the more strongly 
organised trades in which, though so dangerous a discon- 
tinuity does not actually exist, there is some danger that 
it might, if not resisted, insidiously creep in. Thus, the 
highly-paid compositors in London daily newspaper offices 
who must stand by waiting for copy to come in, and then 
work at lightning speed to catch the press, insist on all 
the men in attendance being guaranteed “a galley and 
a half” — that is, being paid Ss. gd. on a morning paper, 
or 5 s. 4^d. on an evening paper — whether they are actu- 
ally required to do as much work or not.^ The old- 
fashioned union of hand-working Papermakers goes farther, 
and rigidly enforces the Regulation known as the “ Six 
Days’ Custom,” which ensures that not less than six days’ 
work, or the equivalent payment, shall be found each week 
for all the men employed. If an accident occurs, or an 
engine breaks down, the employer no more thinks of 
depriving his workmen of their livelihood during the stoppage 
than he does that of his clerks or manager. He can dis- 
charge his men by giving them the customary fortnight’s 
notice, or by paying them the customary forfeit of one 
guinea, but so long as he retains their services he must pay 
them at least the agreed minimum of weekly wages.® 

^ General Secretary’s Report to Annual General Meetings 1S97. 

2 The minimum used to be ^'one galley then the rule ran, in mystic 
phrase, “ one galley four hours’ work, and extra pay for more than a quarter 
galley an hour when asked to pull out.” We are indebted to Mr. C. Drummond 
for the following explanation. The newspaper compositors, being paid by the 
piece, and guaranteed a minimum of work, can do it at their own speed. But in 
ordex' that the 'Sprinter ” {ue. mdfhager of the department) may have some control 
over the time taken, it is agreed that the maximum within which one galley must 
be completed is four hours, though the compositor ‘vrill, for his own sake, seldom 
take so long. It happens very occasionally, when the ** printer” is compelled to 
insist on the utmost possible speed, that he will order the men to ‘^pull out,” 
use every effort. Men working under such an order are entitled to extra pay 
for all over a quarter of a galley done in an hour. 

® “ That the Six Days’ Custom be as follows : Twenty-two post per day and 
ten on Saturday” {Rules and Regulations of the Orighwd Society of Papermakers ^ 
Maidstone, 1887), Rule 28. The French papermakers in the eighteenth century 
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Similarly, the Flint Glass Makers have a binding custom by 
which the employer is required to find his men a minimum 
of eleven moves a week,” being thirty-three hours’ work, or 
pay a corresponding amount in wages.^ 

In other trades where work is irregular, the Trade 
Union objection to its being arbitrarily distributed by the 
employer — leading, as this does, to the extreme dependence 
of the wage -earner' — has led to regulations for “sharing 
work.” If the workmen know that, however scanty may be 
the work to be done, it will be fairly distributed among them 
all, there is much less temptation for the poorer or more 
grasping members to seek to secure themselves by offering 
to accept worse conditions of employment.^ 

The most primitive form of sharing work is seen in the 
‘turn way” societies of the Thames watermen, for regulating 
the “turns,” or order in which the men plying at any 
particular “stairs” serve the passengers who present them- 
selves.® What is essentially the same arrangement is 
presented by the “ House of Call ” system, under which, 
among the Tailors, Compositors, Bakers, Upholsterei's, and 
sometimes Joiners and Painters, the employer wanting a 

required six weeks’ notice on either side. — Du Cellier, Histoire des Classes 
Laborieuses en France (Paris, i860), p. 292. 

^ This custom is recognised in the trade, and is enforced by County Cou^t 
judges, if the wage contract includes no express stipulation to the contrary. See 
the cases reported in the F/mif Glass Makers^ Magazine, August 1874 and March 
1S75, in the Birmingham and Rotherham County Courts. 

2 The growth of the great industry and the worljJ commerce led to a similar 
development in French Trade Unionism. Du Cellier {Histoire des Classes 
Laborieuses en France, p. 385) notes that, after 1830, the workmen's associations 
were occupied in devising means to mitigate the evils of unemployment. Where 
the work was individual in character, the employer was obliged to give the jobs 
in succession to the several workmen in their order on the roll. Where the work 
was done in concert, it was shared equally I5y the whole staff, instead of the 
number being reduced. 

3 These “tumway societies,” incidentally described in Mayhew’s London 
Labour and the Lottdon Poor {iLondon, 1851), are probably of great antiquity. 
There were societies of watermen at Roth erhi the in 1789, and of those “usually 
plying at the Hermitage Stairs” in 1799, whilst already in 1669 we read that 
“our Gravesend watermen, by some temporary and mean pretences of the late 
Dutch war, have raised their ferry double to what it was, and finding the sweet 
thereof, keep it up still ” (Thomas Manley’s Usu 7 y at Six per Cent Examined,. 
London, 1 669). See the History of Trade Unionism, pp, 1 1 , 20. 
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extreme case is presented by the Scythe Grinders’ Trade 
Protection Societyj which arranges for its members a definite 
year's engagement, in all cases terminating on the 6th of July 
(Old Midsummer Day), by which it is understood that no 
man is ever discharged during the year for slackness of trade, 
the ebbs and flows of the work of each establishment being 
shared among the staff with which it started the year. But 
these are archaic survivals. In the great modern unions 
any desire to promote the sharing of work by regulations of 
this type is merged in the general objection to. Overtime, 
and the maintenance of the Normal Day. 

The common Trade Union desire to maintain the Normal 
Day, especially in its manifestations against Overtime and in 
favor of a Reduction of the Hours of Labor, has at all times 
been strengthened by the belief that a strict regulation of the 
working time would incidentally cause employment to be 
more continuous, Thus, the Amalgamated Association of 
Operaitive Cotton-spinners, m supporting Lord Shaftesbury's 
‘^Ten Hours' Bill,” gave as one of their objects, “a more 
equitable adjustment or distribution of labor, by means of 
shortening the hours of labor.” ^ And when, in 1872, there 
was 4 new movement for reducing the Normal ' Day, the 

same Jidea recurs in the argument that this would ^■ secure 

■ ■' 

a^y othe^r cause, the workmen shallj as far as practicable, share the work ; provided, 
neverthreless, that if after a furnace has been out for four months, and there is no 
probability of its being started again, the master to be at liberty to discharge the 
surpluts workmen.’* 

Circular of 19th January 1845, in Minute Book. Fifteen years later the 
Cotfcbn-spinners thus referred to their successful agitation : *Mt should always 
be ^!remembered that anterior to the introduction of factory legislation, the em- 
phbyers dictated the hours of labor to their workpeople ; and in the various 
localities those hours varied accordingly, ranging from seventy-four hours and 
/Upwards. As, however, in some instances the mills were kept running night 
f and day, we shall certainly be ufider the mark in assuming that the average 
' hours worked at that time, throughout the country, were 75 per cent per week. 

It is obvious that sixty people working seventy-five hote per week would produce 
nearly as much as seventy-five now do working sixty hours, and thus from 20 to 25 
per cent of the factory population would be thrown destitute upon the streets. It 
is equally clear, moreover, that it is the scarcity or redundance of labor in the 
market which regulates the rate of wages ,* and, as under the circumstances we 
have named, some of the workpeople would he almost worked to death, while 
those thrown oat would be reduced to a state bordering on starvation from the 
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them moderate but constant employment/’ ^ In so far as 
this means only that a reduction of the hours of those in 
employment would, other things being equal, cause the work 
to be shared among a larger number of operatives, and so 
prevent some from being wholly unemployed, the case is, 
like that of the Shipwrights whose rule we have quoted, 
merely one of sharing work. As unemployed men have to 
be maintained somehow, generally by their fellow-members, 
it may well be more convenient to the whole body that the 
largest possible number should be employed for the normal 
hours, than that some should be working abnormally long 
days, and others walking the streets in search of a job. In 
times of general depression of trade, or of temporary contrac- 
tion of demand for a particular industry, such an arrange- 
ment seems to the Trade Unionist obviously reasonable. 
The employer, on the other hand, more than usually eager 
in bad times to reduce the cost of production, would prefer 
to lengthen the hours of labor, so as (at time wages) to get 
more work for the same weekly wage, or (at piece rates) to 
get a larger output in proportion to his standing charges. 
Hence we arrive at the paradox that it is generally in times 
of depression, when the world requires less carpentering or 
engineering work to be done, that attempts are made to 
lengthen the Normal Day of those carpenters and engineers 
who are in employment at all, with the result that the 
number out of employment is unnecessarily increased. In 
1 8 79, for instance, at a time of exceptional contraction of 

want of it, the wages of labor would, as a matter of course, from the intense 
competition to obtain employment, come down to starvation point ; and all our 
efforts, whether exerted singly or in concert, would be utterly pow^erless to arrest 
their downward course. It is clearly then the du»ty and interest of every worker 
in the factories of this country to resist, by every legitimate means in his power, 
not only any attempt to violas the law by overworking women, young persons, 
and children, but to treat with contempt all overtures by which it is sought to 
induce him to work more than sixty hours per week, inasmuch as this righteous 
law is the palladium of his success in his endeavour to improve his social con- 
dition.” — Rules of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners^ 
edition of i860, preface. 

^ Circular of 7th January 1S72, ibid. See, for other examples, The Eight 
floursl by Sidney Webb and Harold Cox (London, 1891). 
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business, the Clyde shipbuilders insisted on increasing the 
working hours from fifty-one to fifty-four per week, and the 
Manchester builders added from two to three hours to the 
working week.^ It is in face of attempts of this sort that 
the Trade Union Regulations for maintaining the Normal 
Day seem incidentally to protect the workers from an 
unnecessary discontinuity of employment 

The reader will see on closer examination that these 
Regulations, though apparently directed towards Continuity 
of Employment, are in reality designed primarily to prevent 
the evils of Individual Bargaining, and to save the workmen, 
especially in bad times, from falling into personal dependence 
on the employer or his foreman. Thus the Trade Union 
objection to the conditions of employment being fixed in 
advance for long periods completely disappears, as we may 
learn from the little example of the Scythe-grinders, when 
this fixing takes place by the Method of Collective Bargaining. 
The “ Working Rules,” for which all sections of the building 
trade persistently struggle, habitually determine the rates of 
wages, hours of labor, and many other conditions for an 
indefinitely long period, from which neither employers nor 
workmen can depart without giving six months^ notice. The 
Miners’ Federation in 1893 willingly bound themselves to 
« continue to accept the then existing rates of wages for a 
year, in return for a corresponding pledge from the associated 
employers not to seek a reduction during that period. In 
like manner, the Trade Union objection to the doling out of 
work in slack seasons ceases when this distribution is made 
in accordance with any such collective arrangement among 
the operatives themselves as those that we have just de- 
scribed,^ None of thest regulations secures^ or even attempts 

^ History aj Trade Unionism^ pp. 333-334. 

^ The workers may even resort to the primitive expedient of casting lots ; 
thus the Rules and Regulations of the Warpers’ True Benevolent Sick and Burial 
Society (Rochdale, 18S4) prescribe ‘'that when a mill stops working where our 
members are employed, and it is obvious that such stoppage will be for some 
time, when all the men are finishing their work within two days, they shall cast 
lots whose name shall be first on the list.” 
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to secure^ to the workmen a full weeks work or a full weeks 
fof" every week m the year. They have little real bear- 
ing on Continuity of Employment and are, in substance, 
only incidents of the Method of Collective Bargaining, re- 
quired to maintain the Standard Rate and the Normal Day. 

There are, in fact, no Trade Union Regulations placing 
upon the employer the obligation of providing continuous 
employment for the wage -earners whom he chooses to 
si'^g^.ge. Wisely or unwisely the Trade Unions have tacitly 
accepted the position that the capitalist can only be ex- 
pected to find them wages so long as he can find them 
work. Continuity of employment becomes, therefore, con- 
tingent upon continuity of the consumer's demand, or more 
precisely, upon an exact adjustment of Supply and Demand. 
Both employers and workmen wish this adjustment made and 
continuity secured. But capitalists and manual workers have, 
with a few exceptions on both sides, advocated diametrically 
opposite ways of obtaining it. When business becomes slack 
and sales fall off, the employer's first instinct is to tempt 
customers by lowering prices. He assumes that, whatever 
may be the cause of the depression, he can still get orders, and 
so keep his mills going full time, if only he is enabled to quote 
a sufficiently low price for his product. For this reduction 
he looks mainly to the rate of wages. The landlord insists v 
on his fixed rent or royalty, and the mortgagee or debenture 
holder on his fixed interest. It would be fatal to economise 
on buildings, machinery, or plant, which must either be kept 
up to their highest efficiency or replaced earlier than need 
be at serious cost to himself. It is not worth while, and it 
is contrary to the brainworker's tradition, to nibble at the 
salaries of managers or clerks. "'The conclusion seems 
inevitable. The alternative to stopping altogether is, whilst 
the employer temporarily foregoes some of his profits, the 
workman shall forego some of his wages. 

The Trade Unionists entirely dissent from this policy.^ 

^ Thus, the factory bootmakers, in a time of great depression of trade, 
emphatically protested against the employers’ policy “ When in consequence 
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They point out that, to them, it is not a question of tem- 
porarily diminishing surplus profits ; what is at stake is their 
weekly livelihood, the actual housekeeping of their families 
and themselves. To the vast majority of workmen, a ten 
per cent reduction of wages means an actual diminution of 
food and warmth, an actual privation in the way of clothing 
and house-accommodation, which they declare to be physi- 
. cally exhausting and detrimental to their industrial efficiency. 
No manufacturer would think it wise to let his buildings and 
machinery fall into disrepair, or to reduce the ration and 
stable accommodation of his horses ; why, asks the Trade 
Unionist, should he adopt this suicidal policy with regard to 
the most important factors of his productive efficiency, — the 
human laborers whom he employs ? ^ If the employer, under 
the pressure of competition in slack times, tempts the con- 
sumer to buy his particular commodity by indefinitely 
worsening the conditions of employment, he is, in thus 
deteriorating the physique and character of successive relays 
of workers, giving away what does not belong to him, the 
capital value of the human beings in his service. 

It is a further aggravation to the Trade Unionist that 
he believes the sacrifice demanded of him by the employer 
to be worse than useless. Merely to offer commodities at a 
* lower price in no way increases the world^s aggregate demand 

of the reckless unscrupulous competition among capitalists we find our com- 
merce becoming less day by day, banks stopping payment, firms which had 
become bywords in the past for their supposed stability found to be in a state of 
hopeless insolvency, we protest against that doctrine which would find a panacea 
for these evils in a general reduction of the wages of the workers or an increase 
in their hours of '■—-Monthly Report of the National Union of Boot and 

Shoe Opemtwes 

^ The acceptance by employers of contracts at prices which cannot possibly 
be made to pay at the existing cates of wages is a subject of constant complaint. 
The preface to the By laws ^ Order of Business y arid Rules of Order of the Window- 
Glass Worhers of Rng-land {Smid&xlmd, iS86) declares, Whilst admitting that 
sometimes pressure is brought to bear on the capitalists or employers, [that] 
in too many instances, instead of offering any resistance, they accept terms that 
are disadvantageous to themselves, trusting to their power of remunerating 
themselves by legally pilfering a portion off each of their workers^ weekly 
earnings ; and there is no limit to the extremes to which labor can be pushed, 
unless it be that fixed by the Poor-Law authorities and the price paid for their 
test labor.” 
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for commodities. It may suit the immediate purposes of a 
single employer, by undercutting his rivals, to engross their 
trade. It might conceivably suit all the employers in a 
particular trade, by cheapening their wares, to engross more 
of the aggregate demand for commodities than would other- 
wise come their way/ But in either case the total demand 
remains the same, being, in fact, identical with the total 
product, and all that has happened is a gain in continuity 
in one direction, balanced by an equivalent loss somewhere 
else Thus, the Trade Unionist declares a lowering of price 
to be no real cure for a general depression of trade. When 
such a policy is adopted all round, the aggregate income of 
the producers is no greater than it would have been if they 
had kept up their rates and done less work. The only 
result is that the workers have to do more work for the same 
money, and though the wage-earners share, as consumers, in 
the benefit of the lowered prices, the fact that they only 
consume a third of the product makes the operation a net 
loss to their class.^ If it is retorted that one country may, 
by a judicious cheapening of its products, engross more than 
its normal share of the diminished trade of the world, and 
so keep its own wage -earners employed at the cost of 

^ It must not be forgotten that a fall in the wages of any particular section of 
workers would, at best, produce a much less than proportionate fall in the retail 
price of their product. Thus, when the Northumberland coal hewers are urged 
to submit to a ten per cent reduction, in order to stimulate the demand for their 
coal, they may well reply that, receiving as they do on an average about I5d. per 
ton of coal hewn, this ten per cent reduction of wa^es, which would mean a 
serious shrinking of their family incomes, could not possibly result in lowering the 
price to the London consumer to a greater degree than from 24s. to 23s. lo^d. 
per ton, or by about a half per cent. 

The actual variations of price have, in most industries, little connection with 
variations of wages. ** During the last twenty years the x-etail price of cotton 
thread has varied from a penny to twopence per spool of 200 yards — that is, 100 
per cent — following, more or0less closely, the variations of manufacturers’ prices. 
All this time the wages of women workers, who constitute the great majority of 
operatives in the thread mills, have scarcely varied.”* — Prof. W. Smart, Studies in 
Economics (London^ xSg 6 ), p. 259. 

2 In the United Kingdom from three-fifths to two-thirds of the annual pro- 
duct of commodities and services are consumed by the one-fifth of the population 
above the wage-earning class ; see the reference to official statistics given in Facts 
for Socialists' (Fabian Tract, No. 5). 
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foreigners, the Trade Unionist has the reply that, according 
to the orthodox Theory of International Trade, any such 
artificial stimulus to national industry must necessarily be 
as powerless to increase the total volume of the trade as 
a Protective Tariff or a system of Bounties on Exports. 
We shall examine the whole of this argument in our chapter 
on “ The Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism.” It 
concerns us here only as explaining the persistent Trade 
Union policy of fighting their hardest against any lowering 
of wages, and submitting only to superior force.^ 

But certain sections of the Trade Union world do not 
stop at this negative attitude. They have propounded, as 
a means of coping with depression of trade, a diametrically 
opposite policy, which they have done their best to press 
their employers to adopt The Cotton Operatives and Coal- 
miners — trades which we are always having to couple 
together — have repeatedly met their employers’ demands for 
reduction of wages by an equally confident demand for a 
restriction of the output This policy dates from the very 
beginning of the century. Thus, to quote an official report 
of 1844, “ It can scarcely be credited by one calmly investi- 
gating the state of this large body of laborers, that many 
thousands of them — -in fact, the whole of the colliers and 
^miners in Lanarkshire, with a few exceptions, amounting to 
16,000 men— have, for many years past (since the repeal of 
the Combination Laws in 1825), placed themselves under 
regulations as to the amount of their labor, which, had they 
been attempted to be enforced by the authority of any 
government whatsoever, in any country calling itself civilised, 
would have roused the indignation of every thinking man, as 
against an act of the most intolerable despotism. And yet 

e' . . ' 

^ In our History of Trade Unmnsm. we have described how, for a few years, 
a small number of unions, mainly in the coal and iron industries, accepted the 
employers’ arguments, and agreed to the celebrated arrangement of the Sliding 
Scale, which the Coalminers have now practically abandoned. We refer to this 
method of adjusting wages in our chapter on “ The Assumptions of Trade Union- 
ism.” Particulars of all known Sliding Scales are given in Appendix II. of the 
History of Trade Unionism, 
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these regulations were intended by the working colliers . , . 
for the maintenance of wages at a fair level, for their protec- 
tion against overwork, and against an overstocking of the 
market of labor and the market of coal. . . . A certain day’s 
work, called the ‘darg/ is fixed, which the colliers themselves 
allow no one to exceed,” ^ 

The policy of regulating the output of coal in proportion 
to the demand for it at the current price has always remained 
a leading principle of the Coalminers. The “darg,” or limit 
to the day’s product of the individual hewer, has at no time 
extensively prevailed, and is to-day characteristic not of good 
Trade Union districts, but only of the half-organised Ayrshire 
and Lanarkshire pits. In England restriction of output has 
taken the form only of a counter proposal, justifying the 
miners’ refusal to lower wages.^ When the coalowners have 
pleaded their accumulating stocks of coal as a reason why 
wages and prices should be lowered, in order to stimulate 
demand, the miners have suggested that Supply and Demand 


^ Report of Commissioner to inquire into Coalmining, No. 593 of 1844, voL 
xvii. p. 31, quoted in J. H. Burton’s PoUHcdl and Social Economy (Edinburgh, 
1 8 49 ). In one or two old piecework trades — notably some branches of the Potters 
and Glass Bottle Makers--a similar limitation of individual output has prevailed 
under the name of “stint ” or tantum.” “ In our light metal shops,” wrote 
the secretary of the North of England Glass Bottle Makers’ Society in 1895, 
“the Society has a tantum fixed, which the men are not allowed to exceed : if 
they do it is paid into the Society, as a reference to the reports will show. . * , 
I give you a copy of the tantum for light metal in our district as mentioned : — 


Reputed Quarts 

10 02. Codd’s . , • , « 

5 02. Codd’s 

Imperial Pints , . . . . 

Reputed Pints above 12 oz. 

Do. under 12 oz., no restriction. 


no dozen. 

105 » 

IIS 

IIS » 


All bottles made in excess of the above the monipy is paid into the funds of the 
Society,” — Report of the Rates of Wa^es^ Lists of Numbers y etc, ^ of the Glass 
Bottle Makers of Great Britain and Irela^id (Castleford, 1895), p. 49. 

2 The Rules of the Miners^ United Association of the County of Fife (Dunferm- 
line, 1868) refers in the preamble to “ the fearful stocks of coal which have accumu- 
lated in the county, which evil stands out like a bold monster, to defy us in 
having our just rights.” The Articles of Regulation of the Operative Collieries 
of La^tark and Dumbarton of 1825 declared “that there should never be allowed 
to be any stock of coals in the hands of any of the masters. ” — See Huskissoa’s 
Speeches (London, 1831), vol ii. pp. 369, 371. 
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should be adjusted rather by diminishing the output than 
by forcing coal upon unwilling buyers. In one recent 
instance the Trade Union gave a practical illustration of this 
policy. In March 1892 the Miners’ Federation saw its 
members threatened with a reduction of wages by coal- 
owners unable to keep up their sales. The men resolved 
to “take a week’s holiday,” with the result that the stocks 
were temporarily diminished, and the reduction was not 
insisted on.^ 

^ This policy of restricting the output has, under the name of Limitation of 
the Vend,” long been characteristic of the coal trade. From 1771 to 1844, a 
period of seventy-three years, there existed, almost continuously, a systematic 
organisation among the coalowners of the Tyne and Wear for fixing price and 
output. “The colliery owners met annually and agreed upon what was called 
the- basis,’ that is, the proportion which each colliery should sell of the total 
* vend. ’ They met monthly, and sometimes fortnightly, to fix what was called 
the ‘issue*’ for the following month. There was an understanding as to the 
price at which each colliery should sell. A fine of from 35. to 5s. per Newcastle 
chaldron was paid by those who at the end of the year had exceeded their 
quantity, and this was received by those who were short’ (D. A. Thomas). The 
result was that prices were greatly and continuously raised. It appears that so 
long as the arrangement effected an actual restriction of the total output, it worked 
satisfactorily enough to the coalowners. But eventually each coalowner strove, 
by opening new pits and increasing their capacity, to increase his own “basis.” 
The arrangement then ceased to restrict the total output, and became only one of 
“sharing work,” which came to an end in 1S44 by the revolt of the larger 
collieries, who desired to work their pits to the full capacity. Particulars are to 
be found in the 'Reports and Evidence of the Parliamentary Committees of 1800, 
1S29, 1830, and 1873 the coal trade (G. R. Porter’s Proems of the Nation^ 
'^London, pp. 283-286 of edition*, Growth of JEngiish Industry 

and Commerce^ vol. ii. p. 463 ; Notes on the Present State of the Coal 

Trade, hy D. A. Thomas, M.P., Cardiff, 1896). Mr. Thomas proposes to 
institute a similar “ Limitation of the Vend ” for South Wales, urging that If each 
colliery agreed to produce hnly its allotted quota of the total output, prices would 
be automatically maintained, without the need of any concerted action among 
the sellers as to price, and without actually Timiting the total supply below the 
demand for it at existing prices. This proposal seems to contain, in not 
providing against a reckless increase in the number and capacity of pits, the 
same inherent weakness that eventually broke up the Tyne and Wear arrangement. 

The coalowners in Westphalia and Pennsylvania have gone farther. The 
Rhenish Westphalian Coal Syndicate has, since 1893, conducted all sales for the 
Westphalian coalowners; fixing both price and output. The Coalowners’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the great railway companies, 
has an essentially similar arrangement for the supply of anthracite. Sir George 
Elliot’s bold proposal (described in the Thnes of 20th September 1893) 
amalgamation of all the coalmines of the United Kingdom into a single company 
of 10,000,000, subject to a government control over rises in price, may 
eventually be adopted in preference to a merely capitalist trust. 
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For twenty years a similar policy has been urged by the 
Cotton Operatives at each recurring period of contraction of 
trade. In the great depression of 1878, when the value of 
English exports of cotton piece-goods fell no less than 17 
per cent below those of 1872, the employers insisted that 
only by a 10 per cent reduction could they continue their 
trade. The weavers denied that any such reduction would 
“remove the glut from an overstocked cloth market/^ 
especially in view of the fact that the quantity of piece-goods 
exported was no less than before, but offered to give way, 
provided that the employei's would, on their side, consent 
to put all the mills on short time, so as to stop the over- 
production^ Again, in the depression of 1885, the employers 
pressed for a reduction, and the operatives* — this time the 
spinners — formally offered to “accept a reduction of 10 per 
cent and four days a week ; 5 per cent and five days ; or 
full rates with full time.” ^ “ The employers,” as their able 

secretary explains, “ looked upon this as a fallacy, knowing 
from experience that short time meant increased cost of 
production.” ® 

We do not propose to enter into the complicated 
economic arguments which are urged for and against this 
policy of meeting the vicissitudes of demand by a deliberately 
regulated production.^ Whatever may be said in favor of* 
Restriction of Output, any systematic use of this device is 
out of the reach of mere associations of wage-earners. They 
can, of course, temporarily stop all production by simultane- 
ously •refusing to work, as in a strike or in the week’s holiday 
arbitrarily taken by the Miners’ Federation in 1892. But 

1 See tlie Cotton-weavers’ manifesto of june'^iSyS, given in the History of 
Trade pp. 329, 330. 

■ 2 Minutes of Sub-Commi^tee, Executive Committee, and Representative 
Meeting of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners, June 
iSS5*'' ' 

^ Fifty Years of the Cotton Trade, by Samuel Andrew (Oldham, 1887), 
p. 10. 

^ The Trade Union position in the controversy of 1878 was ably maintained 
by Mr. (now the Right Hon.) John Morley, in his O^ver Production; an address 
delivered at the 7 'rade Union Congress, 1878 (Nottingham, 1879). 
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when the industrial machine is in motion, any direct limita- 
tion of output is beyond the power of the Trade Union. A 
strongly-organised union might insist that no member should 
produce more than a given quantity per day (the Coal- 
miners’ ‘‘ darg ”), or that all the establishments in the trade 
should work only a limited number of hours per week (the 
Cotton Operatives’ “ short time ”): But neither of these 
expedients has, in practice, any effective result in diminishing 
the total amount of production below what the employers 
desire. It is always possible to employ more miners in the 
pit, to work additional seams, or even to open up new pits. 
The millowner puts in additional machines, and directly 
prices rise owing to the rumour of restriction, old mills are 
reopened and new ones erected. Any attempt on the part 
of the wage -earners to limit the output of the individual 
operative, though it may cause inconvenience, or increase 
the expense of carrying on the industry, has, therefore, no 
practical effect in restricting the total amount that will be 
produced. Hence, though the 'English Coalminers and 
Cotton Operatives remain firmly convinced that it would be 
desirable for their employers to restrict production, they 
have taken no steps to effect this restriction by Trade 
Union Regulation.^ The Trade Unionists in short, like 
the majority of English employers, have hitherto stood 
helpless before the inscrutable ebb and flow of demand, and 
have accepted as inevitable the corresponding fluctuations 
of work. 

Thwarted in their efforts to secure continuity of em- 
ployment, either from the employer or from the consumer, 

Restriction of output is, in fact, an employer’s device, not a workman’s, and 
it is usually practised (as in the Coalowners’ ‘‘Limitation of the Vend” or an 
ordinary Trust) without the help of the wage-eariTers, though occasionally (as in 
the “Alliances” of the Birmingham bedstead manufacturers. hereafter described) 
with the co-operation of the Trade Union. Its economic effect is incidentally 
referred to in our chapter on “ The Economic Cluiracteristics of Trade Unionism.” 
We may say at once that, from the workman’s point of view, it is of no avail 
in maintaining wages unless it is accompanied by the Common Rule of the 
Standard Rate, and that with such a Common Rule it is unnecessary and 
useless^: . . • . ■ , 
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particular Trade Unions have turned their force in another 
direction. If they cannot protect themselves against the 
fluctuating demands of the capitalist and the consumer, they 
can at any rate build up barriers against their fellow-work- 
men. Hence, we find certain sections of the Trade Union 
world of to-day clinging to the mediseval expedients of 
apprenticeship and limitation of the recruits to a trade, 
the exclusion of women, and the maintenance, as against 
other workmen, of a vested interest in an advantageous 
means of livelihood. 

It is significant that it is only at this point in our analysis 
of Trade Union regulations . that we find ourselves face to 
face with the idea of monopoly.^^ The Standard Rate, the 
Normal Day, and a safe and healthy place of work can be 
simultaneously enjoyed by the entire wage-earning class of 
the country. So far from there being any desire that these 
conditions should be a privilege of any class or section, the 
Trade Unionists claim that, on any of these points, a success- 
ful stand made by one union renders it positively easier for 
other grades of workmen to put forward similar claims. 
When the contractors and master builders in any town have 
been induced to agree to definite Standard Rates for all the 
bricklayers, stonemasons, and carpenters in their employment, 
they are predisposed to complete the arrangement by con-* 
ceding a Standard Rate even to the laborers. And when 
the leading unions in a town press the Town Council either 
itself to pay “ Trade Union wages, or *to compel its con- 
tractors to do so, this demand is always intended to apply 
equally to all classes of wage-earners. Still more is this the 
case with regard to the Normal Day, which almost inevitably 
tends, as we have seen, to become 'identical for all classes 
of operatives in the ^ame establishment. Finally, all the 
regulations for securing the sanitation of the workplace and 
the prevention of accidents necessarily benefit the wage- 
earners without distinction of grade, merit, or sex. But in 
the regulations with which we deal in the next two chapters, 
based upon the idea of a vested interest in a trade, asserted 
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by one set of workmen to the exclusion of others, we have 
a claim of an entirely different nature, akin to those put 
forward by the holders of “ free-hold offices,” ecclesiastical 
benefices, or Civil Service appointments, when these are 
threatened with abolition or reorganisation. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ENTRANCE TO A TRADE 

The trade clubs of eighteenth -century handicraftsmen re- 
garded the limitation of apprentices and the exclusion of 
illegal men as the pivot of their Trade Unionism. Down 
to 1 814 the policy of regulating the entrance into a trade 
could claim the sanction of law, and the workmen's organ- 
isations did their utmost to prevent the repeal of the Statute 
of Apprentices.^ Notwithstanding the legal opening of 
every occupation, the Parliamentary committees of 1824-25 
and 1838, and the Royal Commission of 1867 revealed 
numerous cases in which Trade Unions sought to regulate 
the entrance into their respective trades. It has accordingly^ 
been assumed by many writers that the policy of restricting 
numbers forms an integral part of Trade Unionism. In the 
following pages we shall examine how fer this assumption 
holds true of the Trade Unionism of the present day ; we 
shall estimate the number of Trade Unions that aim at 
restricting the entrance into their trades ; and we shall 
analyse the actual working of such 1‘egulations in order to 
discover how far they,^iicceed in effecting their object. For 
the purpose of this analysis it will be convenient to classify 
all rules dealing with admission to a trade under the four 
heads of Apprenticeship, Limitation of Boy-Labor, Pro- 
gression within the Trade, and the Exclusion of Women. 

^History of Trade Unionism S4-56. 
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(d) Apprenticeship 

The Trade Union Regulations as to Apprenticeship, 
unlike those for maintaining the Standard Rate, were not 
invented by the Trade Unions themselves. They can scarcely 
be said even to have been modified or developed, like the 
workmen’s policy with regard to new processes and machin- 
ery, by Trade Union experience. So far as any system of 
apprenticeship still lingers in the Trade Union world, this is, 
in form and in purpose, practically identical with that which 
prevailed long before Trade Unionism was heard of.^ 

The modern Trade Unionist has, in this matter of ap- 
prenticeship, inherited two distinct and contradictory tradi- 
tions. We have, on the one hand, the remnants of the 
formal, legal, indentured apprenticeship to the master-crafts- 
man, with its reciprocal obligations between the employer and 
his apprentices. The master undertook to teach the boys 
all the mysteries of his craft. The apprentices undertook to 
seiwe for a long term for wages below the market rate. 
As Paley tersely puts it, instruction is their hire.” ^ Round 
this “ apprenticeship to the employer,” descended to us from 
the ordinances made by the master-craftsmen’s gilds, there 
had grown up already in mediaeval times a whole series 
of restrictive conditions, the exaction of fees or premiums, 

1 With the system of apprenticeship considered as part of the organisation of 

mediosval industry, we mg.ke no attempt to deal. There has been little detailed 
study either of the facts or of the economic results of this system in the United 
Kingdom. Adam Smith’s celebrated denunciation ( ^ Book !, 

chap. X. part 2) has been criticised by several of his commentators, notably 
by Dr. William Playfair in the edition of 1805; see also the latter’s 

A Letter to the . . , Lords and Commo7is . , . on the Advantages oj 
Apprenticeships (London, 1S14JI The subject has also been dealt with by Br. 
L. Brentano in Arheitergilden der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1871), vol. ii. pp. 
143-1 55* A pamphlet, The 07 'igint Objects^ a7td Ope7'atwn of the Apprentice 
Laws (London, 1814), preserved in the Patnphkteer^ vol. iii., gives the masters’ 
case for freedom. See Dr. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry a7td CofU’- 
mercej vol. ii. p. 5 7 8, etc. ; and Histo7y of T7'ade Unionisfn^ pp. 54-56, etc. A 
recent article, “The Fair Number of Apprentices in a Trade,” by C. P. Sanger, 
Economic Journal^ December 1895, gives useful mathematical formulae. 

2 Moral and Political Philosophy^ Book III, part i. chap. xi. ( “Apprentice* 
ship ”). 
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rigid limits of age, a definite long term of servitude, and a 
limitation of the number of apprentices permitted to each 
employer^ These regulations, designed for the double 
purpose of securing technical training and protecting the 
craftsmen in their economic monopoly, have their repre- 
sentatives in modern Trade Unionism. On the other hand, 
vve find, alongside this formal apprenticeship, the custom of 
patrimony,” that is to say, a privilege enjoyed from time 
immemorial, by the journeymen in certain occupations, of 
bringing their own sons into the trade, and themselves 
informally instructing them in the processes of the craft. 
This “apprenticeship to the journeyman,” hitherto unde- 
scribed by historian or economist, stands in sharp contrast 
to the other system. It seems never to have been regulated 
by law or gild ordinance, and to have rested only on the 
customs of the workshop. It was, in fact, not a rival system, 
but a privileged exemption from the operation of the law. 
The craftsman father could bring his son into the workshop 
at what age he chose, and for what period he deemed fit. 
He needed no legal indentures or foi'mal contract He 
paid no fee or tax, and was usually subject to no supervision 
from the authorities of the trade. He could sometimes 
introduce all his sons in succession, or even simultaneously, 
withoutfestriction of numbers. Thus, the characteristic 
idea of apprenticeship to the journeyman has little reference 
to the well-being of the trade as a whole, but is essentially 
that of personal privilege, based upon ,,an hereditary vested 
interest. This tradition of “ patrimony,” which is still 

^ The masterpiece,” the production of which was a condition of admission 
to journey manship, does not seem to have been a feature of English apprentice- 
ship. The “ wanderjahre,” or customary yea^s of travel from town to town at 
its close, were likewise unknown, as a regular custom, in this country. These 
and other differences warn ijs, in the absence of English evidence, against assum- 
ing that apprenticeship in England ran the same course, or led to the same con- . 
sequences as the system in France, Germany, and the Rhine Valley, as described, 
for instance, in Levasseur, des Classes OuvH^res ; Fagniez, 

Chides stir V Industrie et la classe indtisirielle ^ Paris; Martin- Saint -L<!^on, 
Hisioire des Corporations de Metiers ; Schanz, Zur Gesckichte der Deuischen 
Gesellenverbdnde im . Mittelalter ; or Schmolier, Strasshurger Tueher und 
WeberzunfU 
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strong in many trades, constantly affects or nullifies, by 
its laxity, irregularity, and inequality, the deliberate regu- 
lation and systematic uniformity aimed at by the system 
of apprenticeship by legal indentures and its modern de- 
rivatives. 

We shall best understand the character of these two 
streams of tradition by examining typical instances of 
existing Trade Union Regulations in particular industries. 
By far the best modern example of an effective system of 
apprenticeship to the employer is that now embodied in the 
elaborate treaty concluded between the United Society of 
Boilermakers and Iron-shipbuilders and nearly all the 
master shipbuilders of the United Kingdom. Here we 
have a formal code of rules precisely regulating the ad- 
mission of apprentices in all the ports of the kingdom. 
There is, to begin with, a clear distinction between the lad 
engaged as a plateds marker '' or “ rivet boy,” who is 
taught nothing, but is paid full wages, and the apprentice 
who is taught the trade. When a boy is taken as an ap- 
prentice, which must in any case be before he is eighteen 
years of age, he enters into formal indentures or written 
agreement, by which he is bound to seiwe for five years, at 
specified low rates of wages, which are, from first to last, 
far less than he could earn as a rivet boy. In return, the 
employer formally contracts to give him adequate instruc- 
tion as a plater and rivetter. No apprentice may leave 
his employer before ^the expiration of the five years^ term 
of servitude, unless with express permission in writing, and 
the Trade Union is able to enforce the most rigid boycott 
of any lad who runs away from his indentures. The num- 
ber of apprentices taken J^y any firm is not to exceed two 
to every seven journeymen, the ratio ^being computed on 
the average number employed during the past five years, 
with special consideration for rapidly growing establish- 
ments and other exceptional cases. Finally, the engage- 
ment of apprentices is left absolutely and exclusively to the 
employers, no journeyman having any right to bring his 
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own son into the trade otherwise than as an employer’s 
apprentice.^ 

Here, it will be seen, we have a system of apprentice- 
ship to the employers reproducing, in all essential features, 
the typical educational servitude of the Middle Ages. To 
become a boilermaker-apprentice the modern rivet-boy fore- 
goes often half his actual earnings, and finds himself at the 
age of twenty-one or twenty-two getting only ten shillings a 
week. On the other hand, the employer encumbers his yard 
with a raw lad, who instead of being kept to mere mechanical 
routine, has to be always trying his hand at work for which 
he is not yet competent. And once entered on, these reci- 
procal obligations are practically binding on both parties. 
The apprentice, it is true, no longer becomes a member of 
the employer’s family, and neither party looks to the law, or 
to any public authority, to enforce the contract. But these 
elaborate regulations are much more than mere Trade Union 
by-laws. A formal treaty signed, not only by a Trade 
Union practically co-extensive with the industry, but also 
by nine-tenths of the employers is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a coercive law. It is, in fact, practically impossible 
for any youth to enter the iron-shipbuilding trade in Great 
Britain except in the way prescribed by the united masters 
and men. 

To see in full force the other stream of tradition — 
apprenticeship to the journeyman — we must turn from the 
great modern industry of iron-shipbuild*ing to the forty or 

^ Memorandum of Arrangement re the Apprentice Question between the 
Employers and the Committee of the Boiler maker s\ and Iron-shiphdlders^ Society f 
i ith October 1S93, signed by Col. H. Dyer (of Arinstrong’s Works, Elswick) 
as Chairman of the Employers' Committee, and Mr. R. Knight as General 
Secretary, on behalf of the Trade Union. The United Society oT^oilermakers 
strove, at first, for a ratio of one apprentice to five journeymen, which some 
employers thought insufficient*to keep up the trade (see Memoranduiny by Mr. J. 
Inglis, of the firm of A. and J. Inglis, Glasgow j and his Evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Tabor, C. 6194, iii. Group A; more fully explained by 
him in The Appre 7 itice Question^ a paper printed in the Proceedings of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgmv^ 1S94). From Mr. Inglis's latest paper and from 
Mr. Sanger's article already cited, we gather that the present ratio of two to 
seven is, according to the best available data, a ‘‘fair ” one, providing, not only 
for the maintenance, but also for a normal increase of the trade. 
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fifty ancient handicrafts composing the Sheffield cutlery 
trade. Three hundred years ago apprentices in Sheffield 
were formally indentured to the master craftsman, enrolled 
at the Court Leet, and at the end of their prescribed term 
of servitude publicly admitted to the trade. But as far back 
as 1565 we find existing an exemption of craftsmen’s sons 
from all fees, formalities, and indentures.^ What was then 
apparently an exception has to-day become practically the 
only avenue to employment. Apprenticeship to the em- 
ployer, now become a capitalist giver-out of work, has almost 
entirely disappeared. The journeyman, who seldom works 
on his employer’s premises, engages his own boy assistant, 
who is nowadays never formally indentured or bound for 
any specified period. Hereditary succession has become 
the dominant idea. ” No journeyman,” say the Britannia 
Metal Smiths, ‘‘ shall take an apprentice except such be his 
own or a journeyman’s son, who must be under seventeen 
years of age, but he cannot have an apprentice in addition 
to his own son or sons.” ^ This is put more curtly by the 
Razor Haftcrs. ‘^That no boys be admitted to the trade 
except members’ sons.” ® 

When the ordinary method of recruiting a trade is for 
fathers to instruct their own sons, any collective regulation of 
apprenticeship becomes practically impossible. The father 
brings in his boy when he finds it convenient, teaches him 
what he chooses, and pays him anything or nothing as may 
be arranged betweefn them. The enforcement of a definite 
period of educational servitude becomes impracticable. More- 
over, any effective limitation of the number has to be given 
up. The commonly accepted ratio of apprentices to adult 
workmen in modern industry is one boy to every four or 
five men. But every Sheffield crafts^nan would feci it an 
intolerable grievance not to be able to bring his OAvn son 

^ The History of Hallamshirey by Joseph Hunter (London, 1869), p. 1501 
see the excellent account of tlie trade up to 1S60 by Frank Hill, in the Social 
Science Report on Trade Societies and Strikes (London, 1S60), pp. 521-586. 

2 Rules of ike Britannia hletal Smiths* Provident Society (Sheflield, 188S). 

* Rules of the Razor Hafiers^ Trade Protection Society (Sheffield, 1892), p, 6, 
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into his trade. Hence the most restrictive of the Sheffield 
rules allows each workman of a certain age to have at all 
times one apprentice of his own. Usually, as with the 
Scythe Grinders, though the childless journeyman may teach 
only one son of another member, the happy father has the 
privilege of bringing all his boys up to his own craft. In 
some of the Sheffield trades’ we find the workmen endeavor- 
ing to restrict the numbers entering the craft, but the idea 
of hereditary right to the trade makes these attempts take a 
peculiar and futile form. The Wool Shear Grinders, the 
Razor Hafters, and the Edge Tool Forgers ^ among others 
compel the adult craftsman to wait seven years before he 
brings in a boy ; the Razor Grinders add two years more, 
making the minimum age thirty ; whilst other clubs fix 
twenty-five or twenty-seven as the age before which “no 
member shall take an apprentice.” ^ In exceptional cases 
some attempt is also made to get back the old idea of a 
genuine period of educational servitude, and formal testing 
of competency. The Britannia Metal Smiths have a rule 
that “ any journeyman having a son or an apprentice shall 
not leave him to work to himself. If he leave him, he must 
put him to some other journeyman, to complete his time, 
unless he first obtain the sanction of a general meeting,” and 
“every boy on completing his apprenticeship shall be re- 
ported upon by the men working at the firm as to his 
abilities, before he is accepted by the Trade. If it be found 
that the said boy is incompetent as ^ workman, the Com- 
mittee shall institute an inquiry, and, if possible, to ascertain 
the cause, and take the necessary steps to prevent a similar 
misfortune.” ^ 

Rules of the Edge Tool Forgers^ Union (Sheffield, 1S73), p, 6 . 

2 Similar limitations are to be found in gild ordinances. Thus the ordinances 
of the Gild of the Tailors of Exeter declare that a newly-made freeman shall be 
allowed to have “ the first yeere butt oon seruauant j the second yeere n 5 the 
inrd nr; and a prentise if he be fEngUsh GildSy by Toulmin Smith, 
p. 316). And the Ordinances of the Shearmen of London, made in 1350, 
declare “ that no one of this trade shall receive any apprentice if he be not a 
freeman of the City himself, and have been so for a term of seven years at least. ” 
— Riley’s Memorials of London and London Life (London, 1868), p, 247. 

® Rules of the Britannia Metal Smiths^ Provident (Sheffield, 1888). 
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Among the Stonemasons wc find a formal apprenticeship 
to the employer coexisting with the custom of Patrimony/ 
The following detailed description of the way in which the 
trade is actually recruited at the present day, given to us by 
a trustworthy and intelligent member of the union, has been 
confirmed by our own investigations. “ The printed Rules of 
the Stonemasons as to apprentices vary from town to town. 
Usually they include a limit of one boy to five or six men, 
and require that, after working three months at the trade, 
the lad must be actually bound apprentice for a period of 
five or seven years. Indentures are not insisted on, but some 
sort of agreement is usual, and these boys are, of course, 
always ‘ to the employer.’ These rules, which are generally 
very strictly enforced, apply, however, only to outside ordinary 
boys who are brought into the trade. In addition to these, 
every mason is permitted to bring as many of his sons as he 
likes into the trade, and teach them without any regulations 
or apprenticeship. Usually the man keeps his son at work 
as a telegraph boy, or otherwise, until he is sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, and strong enough to enter the trade and 
become useful. Then he is brought into the shop and tvorks 
for the employer as an improver. The men always push their 
sons forward as rapidly as possible, and insist on their getting 

Judging by the context the rule applies primarily to employer’s apprentices. In 
some of the Sheffield trades the gradual transformation into factory industries has 
led to boys being apprenticed also to the capitalist employer. The number of 
these apprentices is strictly, limited by the Trade Unions, and even here the 
restriction retains traces of the paternal type. Thus the Britannia Metal Smiths 
have a rule that ‘*no master shall have more than one apprentice at one time ; 
if two or more partners they can have one each ; and for limited companies, for 
the first ten men or fractional part thereof one boy, from eleven to twenty-five 
men two boys, and so raising one boy to every fifteen additional men.” 

^ This custom of Patrimony in'*English trade deserves further study, especially 
in reference to its resemblance to the common gild and municipal regulation 
permitting the son of a freeman, without other qualification, to take up liis own 
freedom of the gild or the city on coming of age. We know of no evidence 
actually connecting the Trade Union custom with the gild or municipal practice. 
Besides the Stonemasons and the Sheffield trades, traces of the privilege are to 
be found also among the old unions of Woolstaplers, Millwrights, Coopers, 
Block-printers, Skinners, Beamers, Twisters, and Drawers, Warpers, Spanish and 
Morocco Leather Finishers, and a few other handicrafts. It was formally 
abolished by the London Society of Compositors at the revision of their rules 
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full man*s pay the moment they are entrusted with a man^s 
work to do. In point of fact the trade is almost entirely 
recruited by this means. Very few lads are bound, and very 
few outside boys enter the trade. The employers are not 
anxicus to have them, because for the first three or four 
years they earn nothing and spoil a good deal of stone. 
On the other hand, the men object to them because for the 
last year or two they are doing a man^s work at a good deal 
below man's pay, while the member’s son entering the trade 
is pushed forward as rapidly as possible, and compelled by 
the men to demand the man’s rate as soon as he is a capable 
workman, or else leave the shop and go elsewhere. . . . The 
rule does not in effect amount to any limitation in the number 
of learners. Men have been known to bring up as many as 
six or seven sons to the trade, and such a course is not 
resented by the others. Hence there is no complaint of 
undermanning the trade ever heard. In Cornwall and some 
other quarrying districts, where the men are paid piecework, 
the learners are absolutely confined to sons of members, and 
they work direct for their father or other workman, and never 
for the employer. But there is no other limit, and no fixed 
period of servitude enforced.” ^ 

in 1S79. Continental histoiy reveals what may, perhaps, be an analogous 
custom, according to which craftsmen’s sons were admitted to the freedom of 
the craft after a shorter period of apprenticeship, an easier test of proficiency, 
and lower fees ; see, for instance, Du Cellier, Hisioh-s des Classes Laborieuses en 
France^ p. 219. 

1 This is one of the instances in which a mere inspection of printed documents, 
or even a desultory questioning of Trade Union officials, would only mislead the 
student. There is a common impression that the Stonemasons strictly enforce a 
long period of educational servitude, and insist on formal indentures. This is 
frankly stated to any inquirer by the officials of the union. But it does not occur 
to them to explain that this is not the way in wiiich the trade is actually recruited. 
Nor do we find any mention of hereditary privilege, or indeed any reference to 
the regulation of apprenticeship, in any of the editions of the rules issued since 
the Royal Commission inquiry of 1868. To find any indication of the actual 
practice we must go back to the earlier rules. The Laws of the Friendly Society 
of Operative Stonemasons (Bolton, 1867) contain, at p. 32, the following clause, 
elaborated from similar clauses in previous editions ? ‘^Boys entering the trade 
on no occasion to exceed sixteen years of age, and to be legally bound apprentice 
till twenty -one years of age. No boy to work more than three months without 
being legally bound, . , . The sons, or step-sons of masons be allowed the scale 
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The case of the Stonemasons wiIT bring home to the 
reader the manner in which the Trade Union regulations 
as to apprenticeship elude any scientific classification. Here 
we have a trade which seems, at first sight, to be strictly 
regulated in numbers, age, and fixed period of apprenticeship, 
all formally defined and rigidly enforced. From this point 
of view it belongs to the same class as the United Society 
of Boilermakers. Closer scrutiny reveals, however, the 
presence, not of formal indentures, reciprocal obligations, 
fixed period of servitude and limitation of numbers, but of 
the laxity characterising the hereditary right of all crafts- 
men’s sons to scramble up into journeymen as best they can, 
insisting all the time on getting the full market rate of 
wages for boy»labor. Indeed, if we took the extreme case 
of Cornwall, or other quarrying districts, where the journey- 
man takes the apprentice, we should have an exact repro- 
duction of the type presented by the Sheffield trades. 

We have chosen the Boilermakers, the Sheffield cutlers, 
and the Stonemasons for special description, because they 
comprise between them by far the majority of workmen who 
systematically enforce any apprenticeship regulations at all. 
All the other trades in which any effective regulation of 
numbers exists, do not together include as many numbers as 
the United Society of Boilermakers.^ But it is among these 
smaller unions that we find some of the most stringent 
limitations. Thus, whilst the Boilermakers allow two 
apprentices to seven ..journeymen, the Felt Hat Makers^ and 
the Flint Glass Cutters ® have one to five only ; the Litho- 
graphic Printers permit one to five, but with a maximum of 

of initiation, the same as legal apurentices at the age of eighteen years. . . . No 
boys to be admitted into this society . . . except they have been legally bound, 
or are masons’ sons or step-sons.** > 

^ Among them may be mentioned the hand papermakers, gold-beaters, 
basketmakers, brushmakers, coopers, sailmakers, woolstaplers, calico block- 
printers, and block-cutters — all characteristically old-fashioned handicrafts. 

Rules of tk& Amalgamated Society of 'Journeymen Felt Hatters (Denton, 
1890), p. 26. 

3 Amended Laws of the United Flint Glass Cutters^ Mutual Assistance and 
Protective Society (Birmingham, 1887), p. 19. 
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six in any one firm the Flint Glass Makers allow one to 
six;^ the Trimming Weavers of Leek declare that there 
shall be only one every seven going looms”;® and the 
same ratio of one learner to seven journeymen is prescribed 
by the Nottingham Lace Trade.^ The old-established 
union of Silk Hat Makers declares that any manufacturer 
“employing three journeymen and having been in business 
twelve months, shall be entitled to one apprentice, and for 
ten men, two apprentices ; and one for every ten men in 
addition to that number,” and “that employers’ sons be 
reckoned as other apprentices, and not additional as hereto- 
fore,” ^ Finally, the Yorkshire Stuff Pressers insist that “ in 
any one shop the number of apprentices shall not exceed 
one to every ten men,” ® and this extreme limitation is also 
insisted on by our old friends the Pearl Button Makers, 
though the fact is not mentioned in the rules. 

The apprenticeship regulations that we have so far 
described have one characteristic in common. The elaborate 
national treaty of the Boilermakers, the stringent exclusive- 
ness of the Pearl Button Makers, the hereditary succession 
of the Sheffield trades, and the curiously duplex system of 
the Stonemasons are all actually enforced in their respective 
trades. It is just this characteristic of reality which makes 
these instances exceptional in the Trade Union world 0/ 
to-day. Other unions retain in their books of rules a more 
or less formal definition of apprenticeship, and a vote of the 
members would at any time reveal an owrwhelming majority 
theoretically in favor of the strictest regulations of entrance. 

1 Rules of the Amalgamated Society of Lithographic Printers of Great Britain 

[Manchester, 1887), p. 26. 

2 Rules and Regulations of the National FHi^t Glass Makers^ Sick and Friendly 
Society of Great Britam and Ireland (Manchester, 1890), p. 19, 

3 Rules of the Associated 7 rwtming PFeavers^ Society (Leek, 1S93), p. 5. 

^ Prices to be paid for various classes of goods in the Levers Branch of the 
Lace Trade (Nottingham, 1893), P* 47 * 't'he same rule obtains in the other 
branches of the trade. 

® Rules of the Journeymen Hatters' Fair Trade Union of Gi^eat BHtain and 
Ireland (London, 1S91), p. 46. 

® Rules of the Leeds^ Halifax^ and Bradford Stuff Pressers^ Trades Union 
Society (Bradford, 1888), p. 23, 
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And yet in these same trades we find the actual conditions of 
entrance so unregulated that the ranks of the Trade Unionists 
themselves are largely recruited by men who have not come 
in by the recognised gate. Typical instances are afforded 
by the printing and engineering industries. 

The case of the Compositors is specially significant. We 
have here a handicraft requiring no small degree of education 
and manual dexterity, which has ranked, from the outset, as 
a highly-skilled craft During the eighteenth century a 
seven years^ term of apprenticeship was universal, and the 
local trade clubs at the beginning of the present century 
unhesitatingly excluded from membership and employment 
any person who presumed to come into the ti*ade through any 
but the traditional avenue. Nor has the trade become any 
easier to learn. Neither machinery nor division of labor 
has yet enabled the capitalist employer to split up the old 
craft into sections, each calling only for a low grade of skill 
Employers and workmen still agree that the only way to 
attain proficiency is for a boy to be put through a prolonged 
course of actual technical instruction in a number of separate 
processes, from deciphering manuscripts to displaying ” 
advertisements.^ Accordingly, a large proportion of the best 
employers in each generation have cordially acquiesced in 
the attempt made by the Compositors' Trade Unions to 
maintain the long period of formal servitude, and have often 
not objected to a reasonable limitation of the number of 
apprentices. Yet to'^day it is probable that a very consider- 
able propoi'tion of the men who obtain work as compositors, 
and join Compositors' Trade Unions, have undergone no period 
of educational servitude at all, with or without indentures, 
and have “ picked up ” srfch knowledge of the trade as they 
possess whilst earning a full market rate of wages. What 
is of even more importance from the Trade Unionist point 
of view, the attempt to set any limit to the total number of 
persons entering the trade has totally failed. 

^ The most improved machine, the linotype, demands, indeed, an even higher 
level of skill ^nd a ipore varied proficiency than that of the compositor at case. 
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This failure of the GompositGrs^ Trade Unions to carry 
out their apprenticeship regulations is mainly due to the 
remarkable spread of the printing industry during the present 
century. In the case of the Boilermakers the rapid increase 
of the industry has progressively strengthened the union, 
and has, in particular, resulted in the actual enforcement of 
a genuine apprenticeship system. But the development of 
iron -shipbuilding has taken place almost exclusively in 
gigantic establishments, carried on by a distinct class of 
employers. The printing trade, on the other hand, once 
concentrated in half a dozen towns, has to-day crept into 
every village, the vast majority of printing offices being tiny 
enterprises of small working masters. The compositor, 
moreover, has to deal with a variety of employers, from the 
London daily newspaper or the great publishers^ printer, 
down to the stationer’s shop in a country town or the fore- 
man of a subsidiary department of a railway company, 
wholesale grocer or manufacturer of indiarubber stamps. 
When the enterprising workman sets up his hand press in a 
suburban back street, and takes a boy to help him in his 
jobbing trade, he is not the kind of employer over whom a 
Trade Union can exercise any effective control. The Trade 
Union does not even hear of the numerous instances in 
which a printing press is set up in the basement of a great* 
advertising manufacturer who chooses to do his own printing 
on the premises. In all such cases the employment of boy- 
labor is absolutely unrestricted in numbers, and unregulated 
by any educational requirements. The standard of qualit)^ 
and speed of working is of the lowest, but the youth who in 
such shops picks up an elementary acquaintance with ‘‘ case,’* 
presently gets taken on as a cheap '^improver” by the little 
country stationer, and eventually, whether competent or not, 
drifts to London to pick up casual employment as a 
iourneyman. 

With an industry pushing out shoots in this way into 
all the nooks and crannies of the industrial wwld, it would 
tax the ingenuity of the most astute Trade Union official to 
VOL. II 2 H 
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maintain any effective control over entrance to the craft 
Unfortunately for the Compositors, the rules which their local 
societies have enforced have actually played into the hands 
of their enemies. Every Compositors' union has persistently 
striven to maintain something very like the mediaeval 
apprenticeship in its own town, quite irrespective of what 
was happening elsewhere. The boy who would enter the 
printing trade in Manchester or Newcastle must be formally 
bound" to an employer for seven years, during which he 
naturally has to forego part of the market rate of wages. 
He must. commence his service at an early age, and complete 
it with one and the same firm. Nor does he find it easy to 
become an apprentice at all. Instead of the Boilermakers' 
ratio of two apprentices to seven journeymen, applied im- 
partially to all firms, the Compositors' unions almost always 
impose a definite maximum, however large the establishment. 
Thus, no printing office in Glasgow may have more than ten 
apprentices; in Leeds none more than seven ; in Hull none 
more than three ; and in Manchester, “ in order to adjust the 
balance of supply and demand, and maintain a fair remu- 
neration of labor, the maximum number of apprentices in 
each recognised office shall be three for the composing room 
and two for the machine room." I Thus, the great printing 
•^establishment of the Manchester Guardiafi^ employing over a 
hundred compositors, is allowed to take no more apprentices 
than the jobbing master with a dozen men.^ 

This lopsided "" limitation has had a most unexpected 

Rules of the Manchester Typographical Society (“instituted November 
1797 ”), Manchester, 1892, p. 35. 

2 xhe rules of the compositors’ tinions generally xjrescribe a ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen, whkh, in the case of small masters, is liberal. The 
Manchester Typographical Society, for instance, allows a small master, having 
only two journeymen, to take a couple of apprentices. But, unlike the apprentice- 
ship regulations in other trades, this ratio is not applied to the large establish- 
ments, which are subject to a definite maximum, far below the number that 
'the ratio would allow. How severely this maximum limits the total number of 
apprentices in the best Manchester firms may be judged from the fact that twelve 
of its printing establishments employ half the compositors in the city, having 
between them looo men, and Ijeing entitled according to the rule to only sixty 
apprentices. 
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result It might be imagined that Trade Union statesman- 
ship would aim at recruiting the trade from boys brought 
up in the large establishments, affording systematic training 
in every branch of the craft, and pervaded, as they usually 
are, by a strong Trade Union feeling.^ But the aggregate 
number of apprentices allowed to such firms is grotesquely 
insufficient to maintain the trade. When new journeymen 
are wanted, they have, in three cases out of four, to be drawn 
from the small establishments, and ultimately from the small 
towns and rural districts in which neither Trade Unionism 
nor apprenticeship can be said to exist. Here there is 
nothing to prevent an unscrupulous employer from taking 
on as many boys as he chooses, keeping them to the most 
elementary processes of the craft, and turning them adrift in 
an untrained state as soon as they begin to ask journeyman's 
wages. The direct result of the Compositors' maximum " 
of apprentices in the large establishments of the strong Trade 
Union towns is, accordingly, to use, as the chief breeding 
ground and recruiting ground of the craft, exactly those 
shops and those districts in which there is the least likeli- 
hood of the boys receiving any proper training. Hence we 
arrive at the paradoxical conclusion that it is the very 
maintenance of these apprenticeship regulations by the local 
Compositors' unions that has made the trade now practically, 
an “ open " one. As in the country districts any number of 
boys are, in fact, learning to be compositors, and eventually 
drifting into the towns, the unions arerin a dilemma. If 
they rigidly maintain their apprenticeship rules, and decline 
to admit these “ illegal men,” they find themselves foiled in 
their negotiations with the employers by the presence of a 
steadily growing crowd of non-union men, indisposed to 

1 It is interesting to note that there is at least one instance of a Trade Union 
which consciously adopts this more enliglitened policy. The Manchester Union 
of Upholsterers (now the Manchester Branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
Upholsterers) has a by-law for the regulation of apprentices which limits the 
number of lads in small shops and those doing only the cheap common kinds of 
work to one to six men, while the large shops and those doing high-class work 
are allowed one to three men. 
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defer to an organisation from which they are excluded. In 
order to gain any effective power of Collective Bargaining, 
the union must make up its mind to admit practically all the 
men who are actually working at the trade in the particular 
district, whether they have been apprenticed or not. Nearly 
all the local Compositors’ unions have had periodically thus 
to “open their books,” and take in the “illegal men.” And 
the London Society of Compositors, which includes a third 
of the Trade Unionist compositors in the United Kingdom, 
has, since 1879, avowedly admitted to membership any 
compositor who actually obtains employment, in a “fair 
house” in London, whether he has learnt the trade by 
apprenticeship or not^ The provincial societies still usually 
profess to confine their membership to men who can produce 
evidence' of having served a seven years’ term, but as they 
all admit without demur any printer who gets employment 
in the town with a card of membership of any other Com- 
positors’ union, including the large open society of the 
Metropolis, any journeyman whom an employer will engage 
on the standard piece scale finds no difficulty, whether he has 
been apprenticed or not, in becoming a fully recognised 
member of the trade. In short, what is limited is, not the 
totai number of recruits to the trade in the kingdom as a 
whole, but the proportion of such recruits who receive the 
educational advantages of the apprenticeship system. 

The experience of the Engineers has been no less in- 
structive than that* of the Compositors, though in another 
way. The local trade clubs of smiths and millwrights at 
the beginning of the present century autocratically excluded 
from employment all men who could not produce their 
indentures.^ Sir William Fairbairn relates how, when in 
1 8 1 1 he obtained a situation as a ^lillwright at Rennie’s, 

1 “ Every compositor working as a journeyman, overseer, storekeeper, reader, 
or in any other capacity in a fair house . . . shall be eligible as a member.’’ — 
RtiUs of iJie London Society of Coinpositoi^s (London, 1S94), p. 6. 

2 Clubs of smiths, millwrights, and “mechanics” took a leading part in the 
prosecutions and petitions of the 1S13 movement to enforce the apprenticeship 
laws . — History of Trade Unionism^ 
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the foreman told him that he could not start until he had 
been accepted by the Trade Union. Failing to produce duly 
attested indentures, he was refused permission to work, and 
driven to tramp away from London and seek a situation in 
a non-unionist district.^ Similar regulations lasted down to 
our own day. The Amicable and Brotherly Society of 
Journeymen Millwrights, a Lancashire Union dating certainly 
from the beginning of the century, maintained down to 1855 
its old by-laws restricting the number of apprentices, and 
rigidly insisting on proof of servitude. They declare that 
“ any person wishing to join, whose parents have neglected 
to provide him with a proper indenture, shall be compelled 
to produce a sworn affidavit, attested by two respectable 
witnesses, that he has worked at the trade five, six, or seven 
years, in a millwrighfs shop, or with a millwright known to 
the trade, as an apprentice, and he shall pay any sum not 
less than £% \ los., or more than 5, that a general meeting 
may decide.’^ He shall be “proposed by a free member, 
and if it afterwards be proved that he was not legally qualified 
the said member shall be fined Any person bringing a 

doubtful indenture shall be subject to the same terms of 
entrance.” ^ The same conception underlay the rules of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers for the first thirty years 
of its existence. The preface to the edition of 1864 de-** 
dares that “if constrained to make restrictions against the 
admission into our trade of those who have noi earned a right 
by a probationary servitude^ we do so, knowing that such 

1 Tk& Life of Sir VVillmm Fairbairny edited by W. Pole (London, 1877), 
p. 89; Trade Unio 7 tis?ny by W. Saunders (London, i $78) ; 

Unionism^ PP« 75 and 187. 

2 Another old union declared that one, apprentice be allowed to five 
journeymen ; nevertheless if the number be comfletey the eldest^ or next eldest^ son 
of a millw7dgkt be allowed ig work at ike trade ” [Rtdes of the Philanthropic 
Society of Journey 7 nen Millwrights i 1855). How far the high entrance fees and 
rigid requirements were intended to provide technical education and restrict the 
actual numbers entering the trade, and how far they were designed merely to 
protect the hereditary “ vested interest ” of the members^ sons, is unknown to us. 

It is quite possible that the millwrights, at the beginning of this century, were, in 
reality, mainly recruited much in the same way as the stonemasons of to-day ; a 
reference to the privileges of the eldest sons of millwrights, in the preface to Sir 
W. Fairbairn's Treatise on Mills and Millwork, seems to point in this direction, 
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encroachments are productive of evil, and when persevered 
in unchecked, result in reducing the condition of the artisan 
to that of the unskilled laborer, and confer no permanent 
advantage on those admitted. It is our duty, then, to 
exercise the same care and watchfulness over that in which 
we have a vested interest, as the physician does who holds 
a diploma, or the author who is protected by a copy- 
right^* ^ And yet to-day we find the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, and nearly all its sectional rivals, freely admit- 
ting to membership any man, whether apprenticed or not, 
who has worked for five years in an engineering establish- 
ment, even if merely as a boy or as a machine minder, and 
who, at the time of his candidature, is obtaining the Standard 
Rate of wages for his particular branch of the trade. 

This complete collapse of the apprenticeship regulations 
among the Engineers has not, we think, been due to any 
unreasonableness in the regulations themselves. Unlike tlie 
Compositors, the Engineers have never sought to impose an 
absolute maximum limit of apprentices, or in any way to dis- 
courage the instruction of a proportionate number of boys by 
the large firms. What they have aimed at in their rules and 
in their negotiations with employers, has been some such 
arrangement as that now universally accepted by the iron- 
"shipbuilders. But, less fortunate than the United Society of 
Boilermakers, the Engineers have found their efforts brought 
to nought by a progressive disintegration of their old handi- 
craft. We have here, in fact, the typical case of the break- 
down of apprenticeship under the influence of the Industrial 
Revolution. “ The millwright of the last century,** says Sir 
William Fairbairn, “ was an itinerant engineer and mechanic 
of high reputation. He could handle the axe, the hammer, 
and the plane with equal skill and precision ; he could turn, 
bore or forge with the ease and despatch of one brought up 
to these trades, and he could set out and cut in furrows of a 
millstone with an accuracy equal or superior to that of the 
miller himself. . . . Generally he was a fair arithmetician; 

1 Rules of the Amalgamated Society of Engiiuers^ etc. (London, 1S64). 
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knew something of geometry, levelling, and mensuration, and 
in some cases possessed a very competent knowledge of 
practical mathematics. He could calculate the velocities, 
strength, and power of machines : could draw in plan and 
section, and could construct buildings, conduits, or water- 
courses, in all the forms and under all the conditions required 
in his professionah practice ; he could build bridges, cut 
canals, and perform a variety of work now done by civil 
engineers.” V So varied a proficiency could only be 
attained by a long period of educational servitude. The 
workshops of a great engineering firm of to-day present us 
with an entirely different spectacle. What the millwright 
formerly executed with the hammer and the file is now 
broken up into innumerable separate operations, each of 
which has its appropriate machine. But this is not all. A 
distinctive feature of the introduction of machinery into the 
engineering trade is the remarkable variety and diversity of 
the “ power-moved tools ” now required in a large machine 
shop. A gigantic cotton mill often contains only row after 
row of a single type of self-acting mule or power loom. An 
engineering establishment will have in use a long array of 
different types of drilling, planing, boring, slotting, and 
milling machines, together with a bewildering variety of 
applications of the old-fashioned lathe. The precise degree 
of skill and trustworthiness required to work each of these 
machines, or even to execute different jobs upon one of 
them, is infinitely varied. The simple* drilling machine or 
the automatic lathe continuously turning out identical copies 
of some minute portion of an engine can be tended by a 
mere boy. Some woi'k executed on an elaborate milling 
machine, on the other hand, taxes* the powers of the most 
accomplished mecha^nic. Yet so numerous are the inter- 
mediate types that the increase in difficulty from each 
machine to the next is comparatively small. Thus the 
youth or the laborer who begins by spending his whole day 

^ A Treatise 07 t Mills and Millworky by Sir William Fairbairn (London, 

1 86 1 ), preface. 
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in “ minding ” the simplest driller or automatic lathe, may 
‘'progress” from one process to another with little further 
instruction, until, by mere practice on a succession of 
machines, the sharp boy becomes insensibly a qualified 
turner or fitter. We need not here discuss whether this 
progression ” of the more intelligent boys and laborers is 
not accompanied by the drawback that the majority, from 
lack of deliberate technical instruction, remain all their lives 
incapable of any but the simplest routine work. Nor need 
we dispute the assertion often made that such a “progression” 
fails, even with the clever and ambitious, to produce an all- 
round proficiency in mechanical engineering. The fact 
remains that an ever-increasing number of boys and laborers 
do climb up this ladder, and become sufficiently competent 
to obtain employment as fitters, turners, and erectors. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has, therefore, 
during a whole generation, been in a dilemma. Its traditional 
policy was to exclude the unapprenticed interlopers as 
“ illegal men,” and this, on the whole, was the tendency down 
to 1885. But it found itself powerless to prevent progression 
within the trade, or to draw a line at any particular machine, 
in order effectively to separate into distinct classes the 
“ machine-minders ” who were “engineers” from those who 
were “laborers.” A Trade Union may conceivably 
strengthen its position if, by limiting the number of persons 
learning the trade, it restricts the number of competitors for 
its particular kind pf employment. But once those com- 
petitors exist, their presence on the market as non-unionists 
is fatal to the Method of Gollective Bargaining. Hence the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers has had to recognise 
facts and abandon regulations which were being so exten- 
sively evaded. For the last ten years each successive 
delegate meeting has opened the society to new classes of 
workmen, whether apprenticed or not, until, as we have 
already mentioned, any adult man who actually obtains 
employment at the Standard Rate of his particular town and 
grade, is, in practice, welcomed as a recruit. 
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We need not enumerate all the trades which stand 
approximately, with regard to apprenticeship regulations, in 
the same position as the Engineers and the Compositors. 
With the important exceptions of the Boilermakers, the 
Sheffield trades, and the Stonemasons, together with some 
minor Trade Unions, the whole of the organised workmen 
in the metal, building, and printing industries belong to this 
type. The same may be said of the vast majority of the old 
crafts that have been gradually transformed by the Industrial 
Revolution. The apprenticeship tradition is still strong, and 
may often find expression in the rules.^ In certain towns, 
or in certain sections of the industry, a real period of 
educational servitude may still be the customary method of 
entering the trade. But in some way or another the craft is, 
as a matter of fact, acquired by unapprenticed men, and, 
there cannot be said to be any real limit to the total number 
of persons entering the trade. To give some definiteness 
to our estimate, we may add that we reckon about 500,000 
Trade Unionists as belonging to this group of trades. 

This leaves a membership of about 900,000, or three- 
fifths of the whole, in unions which in no way restrict 
apprenticeship or the learning of their members’ occupation 
by newcomers. We need not dwell on the case of the two- 

^ Mr. Sanger, in the mathematical article already cited, says, ‘‘ Roughly 
speaking, there exist about 100 Trade Unions which have a more or less definite 
rule for the limitation of the number of apprentices. But the total number of 
men belonging to the Unions in all probability does no? exceed 200,000. I have 
considered the effect of the rules of each of the Unions separately, and have come 
to the following conclusions : — 

“ (1) In the case of 21 Trade Unions whose total membership exceeds 26,500 
the rule is such that if carried out strictly it would cause the number of journey 
men to decline. , 

“ (2) In the case of 23 Trade Unions, whose total membership exceeds 35,500, 
the rule is such that if carried, out strictly it would not . . . permit the number 
of journeymen to increase as fast as the male population of England is 
increasing. 

“ (3) In the case of 43 Trade Unions, whose total membership exceeds 86,500, 
the rule is such as to permit the number of journeymen to increase at least as fast 
as the male population of England. 

“ ... It must be admitted that at the present time it is not a question of veiy 
great practical importance- If a Trade Union has had an unfair rule on this 
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or three hundred thousand imperfectly organised general 
laborers, transport workei's, and unskilled operatives of all 
kinds, among whom apprenticeship could never find a place, 
But among the open trades” we find some of the strongest 
and most successful of Trade Unions/ notably those of the 
Cotton Operatives and the Goalminers, who together make 
up one-fifth of the total membership of the Trade Union 
world. 

The case of the Cotton-spinners is one of peculiar interest. 
The Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
is, as we have already mentioned, one of the strongest, most 
efficient, and most successful of Trade Unions. In good 
years and bad alike it has for a whole generation maintained 
the net earnings of its members at the relatively high level 
of from 3 Ss. to 50 s. a week. During that period it has 
succeeded in getting the hours of labor reduced, and the 
conditions of the factory greatly improved. Its success in 
confining the profits of the capitalist in cotton-spinning to 
the irreducible minimum is attested by the capitalists them- 

point it has rarely been able to actually carry it into effect. — Economic Journal^ 
December 1895. 

Our own enumeration, based not on what is said but on what is actually 
done in the various trades, is as follows : — 

(i) Membership of Trade Unions actually enforcing apprenticeship regula- 
tions : 

(a) Really restrictive of numbers . , . . 15,000 

{b) Not really restrictive of numbers at all ‘ 

(Patrinrony restricts choice but not 
numbers) . . • « . . 25,000 

(c) Nominally restrictive, but allowing siilli-, 

cient recruits to the trades . . . 50,000 

■ ■ ■ — — - ■■ . , 9o,ooo'- 

(2} Membership of Trade Unions nominally retaining 

apprenticeship regulations, but effectively open 500,000 

(3) Membership of Trade Unions having no apprentice* 
shipregulations:— 

(^r) Transport workers and laborers . . 250,000 

(<^} Textile, mining, and other occupations . 650,000 

,,900,000 


1,490,000 
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selves. Yet no part of the strength and success of this Trade 
Union can be attributed to a linfitation of apprentices, or to 
any monopoly feature whatsoever. The number of persons 
learning to be cotton -spinners is, and has always been 
unrestricted. The trade is usually recruited from the class 
of “ piecers/* two of whom work under each spinner, and are 
paid by him.^ Thus, instead of the ratio of two apprentices 
to seven journeymen insisted on by the Boilermakers, or that 
of one to ten men maintained by the Pearl Button Makers, the 
Cotton-spinners positively encourage as many as two to each 
spinner, a ratio which is approximately ten times as great as 
is required to recruit the trade. Far from there being any 
scarcity of candidates for employment, the great majority of 
piecers have to abandon all hope of getting mules, and find 
themselves compelled to turn to other occupations. Nor is 
any definite period of service insisted upon. Any man may 
become a spinner as soon as he can induce an employer to 
trust him with a pair of mules, and to pay him for his product 
according to the standard list of piece-work prices.^ The 
fact that under these circumstances the Standard Rate of a 
cotton-spinner has been kept up for a whole generation, and 
that his average earnings have positively increased, may be 
for the moment left as an economic problem to those who 
still retain the old belief that the limitation of numbers and 
the exclusion of competitors is a necessary part of efficient 
Trade Unionism.® 

^ Occasionally the employer has tried to have only one boy-piecer to two 
spinners. This system, called joining” or ‘^partnering,” is always resisted by 
the union, which insists on each spinner having two piecers under him, on the 
ground that any other arrangement must necessarily involve a diminution of 
spinners’ earnings. The delegate meeting of the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton - spinners in December 1 87S resolved “ that this meeting 
greatly deplores the system of joining, and pledges itself to use every effort to get 
that system abolished.” Sirice that date, at the cost of many small strikes, the 
Lancashire operatives have gained their point, and have now each two piecers. 

2 Once in the trade, he is required to join the Trade Union, but no impediment 
is placed in his way. 

3 The London Plumbers present an interesting case, economically similar in 
this respect to the Cotton-spinners. The employers in London do not engage 
boys or apprentices to assist the men in plumbing, or to learn the trade. The 
custom is for each plumber to be attended by an adult laborer, known as the 
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Thus, notwithstanding a strong Trade Union feeling in 
favor of apprenticeship regulations, these cannot be said to 
be enforced to-day over more than a small fraction of the 
Trade Union world, and, with the remarkable exception of 
the Boilermakers, even this fraction is steadily dwindling. It 
is especially in such industrial backwaters as Dublin and Cork ; 
in such homes of the small-master system as Sheffield and 
Birmingham ; and in such old-fashioned handicrafts as glass- 
blowing and hat- making, that the archaic apprenticeship 
regulations linger. Over by far the largest part of the 
limited field in which apprenticeship once prevailed, the 
system has gone practically out of use, and restrictive barriers, 
once supported by universal approval, and fondly kept up by 
the trade clubs of the eighteenth century, have, during the 
past hundred years, gradually been swept away. Finally, 
so far from apprenticeship regulations forming a necessary 
part of Trade Unionism, a positive majority of the Trade 
Unionists now belong to occupations in which no shadow of 
apprenticeship has ever existed. 

To explain this state of affairs, we must distinguish 
between the disuse of apprenticesbip as an educational system, 
and its failure as a method of restricting the entrance into a 
craft The abandonment of apprenticeship as a form of 
;technical training is not due to the discovery of any satis- 
factory alternative. There is, on the contrary, a remarkable 
consensus of opinion among “ practical men," that the present 
state of things is highly unsatisfactory. But many economic 
causes have contributed to make obsolete the definite period 
of educational servitude at wages below the market value 
of the boy's time. Whatever might be the ultimate effect 
on the welfare of the tfade or the future of the boy, this 
educational servitude does not now immediately remunerate 

plumber’s mate,’ ■ Any employer is at liberty to promote a plumber's mate to 
be a plumber whenever he chooses, provided only that he pays him the plumber’s 
Standard Rate, Notwithstanding the fact that the number of ** plumber’s mates,” 
who form the class of learners, is four or five times as numerous as would suffice 
to recruit the trade, the London branches of the United Operative Flumbets’ 
Society effectively maintain a high Standard Rate. 
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any of the parties concerned. The employer with a large 
estabiishment does not care to be bothered with boys if he 
has to teach them the whole trade. Even if the thrifty 
father offers ;£*20 or 30 as a premium, this is no temptation 
to the capitalist of our own day, paying hundreds of pounds 
a week in wages alone. He prefers to divide his processes 
into men’s work and boys’ work, and to keep each grade 
permanently to its allotted routine. Now that it is no 
longer possible for the apprentice to enter his master’s house- 
hold, and all gild discipline has been abolished, the employer 
feels that he has little control over a boy whom he is legally 
bound to keep for the stated term. The advantage,” as a 
great builder remarked to us, " is all on the side of the 
apprentice.” But the boy does not think so. There are 
to-day so many opportunities for boys to earn relatively 
high wages without instruction, that they are not easily 
induced either to enter upon a term of educational servitude 
at low rates, or to continue on it if they have begun. “ The 
anxiety of the boy to obtain full money as soon as possible 
is largely responsible,” we are told, “ for the,., absence of 
apprentices,” The father, too, is naturally tempted to let 
his son earn six to fifteen shillings a week either as a tele- 
graph messenger or errand boy, or as porter in some factory 
or workshop, rather than forego most of this supplement 
I; to the family income in order merely that his son maybe 

1 ;^ called an apprentice instead of a boy. 

But it would be unfair to attribute this disinclination 
? to apprenticeship merely to a dislike to sacrifice present 

income to future advantage. In the industrial organisation 
I of to-day, the workman finds it very difficult, if not in some 

p cases impossible, to place his boy in -*any occupation in which 

■ he will be taught skilled trade. Even when he can 

J apprentice him, he has little security that the boy’s instruction 

^ will be attended to. And if we pass from the individual 

r, father to the members of the craft in their corporate capacity, 

iJ. we shall see that the system of apprenticeship has lost what 

was really its main attraction. “ No one,” said Blackstone. 














“would be induced to undergo a seven years’ servitude, 
if others, though equally skilful, were allowed the same 
advantages without having undergone the same discipline.” 
What the father and the apprentice were willing to pay for 
was, not the instruction, but the legal right to exercise a 
protected trade. When this right to a trade could be 
obtained without apprenticeship, as, for instance, by way of 
“ patrimony,” father and sons alike have always been eager 
to forego its educational advantages. Whenever a Trade 
Union has failed to maintain an effective limitation of 
numbers, it very soon gives up striving after any educational 
servitude.^ 

In certain exceptiohal occupations, apprenticeship can 
still be made use of to regulate the entrance to the trade. 
Where the work is carried on, not by individual craftsmen, 
but by associated groups of highly skilled wage-earners, it is 
practically within the power of these groups, if supported 
by the public opinion of their own community, to exclude 
any newcomer from admission. This " group-system ” goes 
far, we think, to account for the exceptional effectiveness of 
the Trade Union regulations on apprenticeship among the 
Boilermakers, Flint Glass Makers, Glass Bottle Makers, and 
Stuff Pressers. If the trade concerned constitutes by itself 
^only a tiny but indispensable fraction of a large industry, 
it will not be worth the employer’s while to object to even 
unreasonable demands, so long as the Trade Union takes 
care to fill each vacancy as it occurs, and ensures him against 
any interruption of work. The proprietor of a cotton mill 
is comparatively indifferent to the restrictive rules insisted 
on by the Tapesizers, the Beamers, Twisters, and Drawers, 

* It will be noticed that, as *among the various forms of apprenticeship that 
we have described, the actual educational advantages vary roughly in proportion 
to the actual exclusiveness. The patrimony’* of the Sheffield trades and Stone- 
masons involves pactically little limitation of numbers, and offers, on the other 
hand, the very minimum of security for technical instruction. The real limitations 
of the Boilermakers and Flint Glass Makers, on the contrary, whilst they result 
in something like a craft monopoly, do give the community in return a genuine 
educational servitude, and provide for the constant ** selection of the hltest” boys 
by the employers. 
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and even the Overldokers, whose wages form but a trifling 
percentage of the total cost of production,^ It is only in the 
industries in which, by exception, one or other of these con- 
ditions prevails, that we see maintained or revived any 
effective Trade Union limitation of apprenticeship. Over 
all the rest of the industrial field the barrier is broken down 
by the stronger forces of the mobility of capital, and the 
perpetual revolutionising of industrial processes.^ No Trade 
Union has been really able to enforce a limitation of appren- 
tices if new employers are always starting up in fresh centres ; 
if the craft is frequently being changed by the introduction 
of new processes or machinery ; if alternative classes of 
workers can be brought in to execute some portion of the 
operation. These are precisely the conditions which are 
typical of most of the industries of the present century. 

Trade Unions might, it is true, appeal to the law. But 
apart from the insuperable difficulties of adapting any legally 
enforced apprenticeship to the circumstances of modern 
industry, it is easy to see that no revival of the system would 
gain the support of public opinion. From the point of view 
of the community the old system has three capital disadvan- 
tages. There is no security to the public that the appren- 
tice will be thoroughly and efficiently taught It is no 
longer the master craftsman ” who himself instructs the 
boy and has a direct pecuniary interest in his early pro- 
ficiency. The scores of apprentices in a modern shipyard 

^ It is to this consideration, we think, that the Patternmakers in engineering 
establishments, and the Lithographic Printers in the great firms which now 
dominate that trade, owe their relatively effective position as regards apprentice- 
ship. . ■ , 

^ The sawyers exhibit a curious evolution. The old hand sawyers of the 
early part of the century were notorious for the strength and exclusiveness of their 
Trade Unions. The introduction of the circular saw, driven by steam power, 
led to the supersession of the old handicraftsmen by a new class of comparatively 
unskilled workers, who were drawn from the ranks of the laborers, and remained 
for some years unorganised. With the increasing speed and growing complica- 
tion of mill-sawing machinery, these mill-sawyers have, in their turn, become a 
highly specialised class, whom an employer finds some difficulty in supplanting 
by laborers. The comparative stability which the industry has now attained 
has enabled these machine workers to establish an elTective union, which is gradu 
ally enforcing a fixed period of apprenticeship. 
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are necessarily left mainly to learn their business for them- 
selves, by watching workmen who are indifferent or even 
unfriendly to their progress, with possibly some occasional 
hints from a benevolent foreman. In these days of peda- 
gogic science, elaborately trained teachers, and Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools/’ the haphazard relation between the 
apprentice and his instructors will certainly not commend 
itself to the deliberate judgment of the community. More- 
over, all history indicates that an apprenticeship system must 
leave outside its scope the large proportion of boys who 
recruit the vast army of unskilled laborers. In the absence 
of an apprenticeship system, the abler and more energetic of 
these succeed, as we have seen, in ^‘picking up” a trade, and 
in progressing, as adults, according to their capacities. One 
of the darkest features of the whole history of apprenticeship 
is the constant necessity, if the system is to be maintained at 
all, of excluding, from the protected occupations, all “illegal 
men.” We need not weary the reader with medteval in- 
stances.^ But it will be obvious that the elaborate Appren- 
ticeship Treaty concluded between the Boilermakers and their 

^ It is usually forgotten that gild membership, and the right to carry on a 
skilled craft, at no time extended to the great army of laborers. The case of the 
Bladesmiths may serve to remind us of the existence of a vast mass of unappren- 
ticed workers. On the loth October 1408 the masters of the trade of the 
Blaydesmiths ” in London presented a petition and a code of articles for the 
government of the trade to the Mayor and Corporation, These articles were 
read and approved, and they include one, “ That no one of the said trade shall 
teach his journeymen the secrets of his trade as he wotiM his appreniice, on the 
pain aforesaid ” (namely a fine of ds. 8d. for the first offence, los. for the second, 
and 13s. 4d. for any further offence). The journeymen alluded to here were no 
doubt the strikers” who assisted the smiths in their task. — See Rileys Memo- 
rials of London and Londoti Life 1S6S), p. 570. 

How large was the proportion of unapprenticed laborers is perhaps roughly 
indicated by the fire regulations^of the Common Council of London in 1667, 
when the handicraft companies ” of Carpenters, Bricklayers, Plasterers, Painters, 
Masons, Smiths, Plumbers and Paviours were ordered to elect yearly for each 
company, 2 Master Workmen, 4 Journeymen, 8 Apprentices and 16 Laborers to 
form a Fire Brigade (Jupp, Bistory of the Carpeiiierd Company, London, p. 2S4). 
There are many occiqmtions to-day in which the number of unskilled laborers 
exceeds that of the skilled craftsmen ; and it may well be that the gilds at no 
time included more than a minority even of the adult male workers, — See Bis- 
tory of Trade Unionism^ p. 37 ; DuCellier, Histoire des Classes Laborieitses en France 
(Paris, iS6o), p. 204; Mrs. Green, Town Life in Fifteenth CenOtry, ii. 103. 
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employers necessarily closes the door of advancement to the 
crowd of rivet-boys and platers’ helpers in an iron-shipyard, 
some of whom would otherwise find themselves able to pick 
up the trade. The Carpet- weavers are driven to prohibit 
any person, other than a registered creeler ” (the apprentice), 
“to be at the front of the loom or otherwise doing the work 
of the weaver,” ^ lest he should insidiously learn the art. The 
Calico-printers absolutely forbid their “ tenters,” or laborers, 
ever to touch the “ doctor ” (the long knife which adjusts 
the precise amount of coloring matter), or even to come in 
front of the machine. Unless a sharp line is drawn, either 
by law or by custom, between duly apprenticed craftsmen 
and “ illegal men,” it is obvious that no apprenticeship system 
can long exist Finally, when such a separate class is 
created, the community can never tell to what extent it is 
being mulcted for the maintenance of the system. It was, 
in fact, the cost to the community, and, as he thought, the 
excessive cost, that led Adam Smith so fervently to denounce 
the whole apprenticeship system, with its inevitable conse- 
quences of monopoly wages and profits. In our own day, 
it is impossible to calculate how much it costs the community 
to educate a boilermaker or glassblower. We may infer 
that we are paying for it in the relatively high wages of these 
protected trades, but how much we are paying in this way, ’ 
and upon whom this burden is falling, it is impossible to 
compute. Undemocratic in its scope, unscientific in its 
educational methods, and fundamentaify unsound in its 
financial aspects, the apprenticeship system, in spite of all 
the practical arguments in its favor, is not likely to be 
deliberately revived by a modern democracy.^ 

^ Rules of the Power Loom Carpet -weavers* Mutual Defence and Provident 
(Kidderminster, 1891). 

^ It may be inferred that tecbnicar education, even more than common 
schooling, is too immediately costly, if not also too remote in its advantages, to 
be within the means of the great majority of parents. Individual capitalists, who 
are not necessarily interested in the future welfare even of their own trades, will 
not bear the expense of teaching a new generation of skilled workmen — whom 
they may never need to employ. Thus, though Mr. Inglis strongly objected 
to any limitation of the number of apprentices, he explains why he and other 
VOL, rj 2 1 
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{b) The Limitation of Boy- Labor 

The abandonment of the old period of educational servJ* 
tilde has, in some instances, created a new problem. When 
the employer finds himself freed from all obligation to teach 
his boys, and is, on the other hand, obliged to pay them the 
full market value of their time, he naturally prefers to keep 
them continuously employed on such routine work as they 
can best perform. The manufacturing process is therefore 
subdivided, so that as large a portion as possible shall fall 
within the competence of boys kept exclusively to one 
particular task. From the point of the Trade Union, this 
constitutes a new grievance. It is no longer a case of 
objecting to an undue multiplication of apprentices, leading in 
course of time to an unnecessary increase in the number of 
competent workmen seeking employment What the men 
complain of is that the employers are endeavouring, by an 
alteration of the manufacturing process, to dispense with 
skilled labor, or, indeed, with adult labor altogether. So far 
this complaint may appear only another instance of New 
Processes and Machinery,'* a subject sufficiently dealt with in 
a preceding chapter. If the employer, by any change of 
^ process, can bring his work within the capacity of operatives 
of a lower grade of strength or skill, it is useless, as we have 
seen, for the superior workers who were formerly emplo}^ed 
to resist the changes When, however, the innovation involves, 
not the substitution of one class of adults for another, but of 
boys for men, a new argument has to be considered. To 
the grown-up workmen in a trade, it seems preposterous that 
they should be thrown Out of employment by their youthful 
sons being taken on in their places. Their aggravation is 

employers agreed to the Trade Union restriction. *‘We have,’* lie says, *‘oui 
business proper to attend to, and cannot devote all our energies to striving for 
the greatest good of the greatest number” (The Apprentice Question^ p. 10), 
If the community desires to see a constant succession of skilled craftsmen, the 
community as a whole will have to pay for their instruction. Even with an 
apprenticeship system, the community, as we suggest above, really paid in the 
Jong run. 
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increased when they see these sons, not taught any 
skilled craft, but kept, year after year, at the simplest routine 
work, and discharged in favor of their younger brothers 
as soon as they begin to ask the ordinary wage of an adult 
laborer. 

To prevent this evil, some Trade Unions, which have 
given up the requirement of a period of educational servitude, 
have attempted to enforce a simple limitation of boy-labor. 
They may make no objection to any number of boys being 
properly taught their craft, and so rendered competent 
workmen. Such apprentices would naturally be put first 
to the simpler processes. But when these simpler tasks are 
permanently separated from the rest, and handed over to a 
distinct race of boys, who are not intended to learn the 
remainder of the work ; when the number of boys so employed 
is steadily increased, and the number of adult workmen 
diminished, the change is always fiercely resisted by the 
Trade Union. We need only describe the leading instance, 
that of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. 
Here the substitution of boys for men has been hotly con- 
tested for many years. At first the union sought to meet 
the case by enforcing the usual apprenticeship regulations. 
But with the growing use of machinery and subdivision of 
labor, “any attempt to restrict the entrance by making the ^ 
conditions not so profitable at first— by making the wage 
small and the years long ”J^—'was broken down by the fact 
that boys, taking short views of their own advantage, 
preferred to earn the relatively higher wages of unapprenticed 
machine-minders. This led, as one of the men^s spokesmen 
declared in 1892, to ^Uhe wholesale flooding of the market 
with boys, and the wholesale discharging of men. ... I 
have proof before me of where a number of fathers in this 
town (Leicester) have been discharged, and their sons set on 
in their places. ... We have firms to-day — though we ask 
for the limitation of i boy to 5 men — we have firms in 
Leicester where they have 5 men to 6 boys, 19 men to 
^ National Conference, 1893 ; proceedings before Umpire, 
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14 boys, 23 men to n boys, 5 men to 21 boys, 1 3 men to 
18 boys, 6 men to 4 boys, 3 men to 9 boys, and 3 men to 
I boy/’d The men complained that this state of things not 
only deprived them of employment, but that it also prevented 
those who were employed from getting the Standard Rate. 
“ In the town I come from (Norwich),'' said another re- 
presentative, it is all very well for employers to say, ‘ I 
will pay a certain price for your labor.' But the moment a 
man asks for the price agreed upon he is discharged, and a 
boy is put in his place." ^ 

The union accordingly asked that the maximum number 
of boys in any factory should be fixed at the ratio of one to 
every five journeymen. The employers did not dispute the 
facts. They refused to discuss whether the change was for 
the public advantage or not. They fell back on the simple 
position that the employment of boys was a matter entirely 
‘^within the province of the employer, and that it is not 
a question in which the workmen may rightly interfere." 
They declared that any limit on the number of boys would 
be “ not only an encroachment on the right of manufacturers 
to manage their own business in their own way, but also 
it is impracticable, and cannot be carried out, because of the 
varying circumstances of the various portions of the trade, 
and of the various employers and various towns." ^ The issue 
was in due course remitted to the umpire, Sir Henry (now 
Lord) James, in pursuance of the collective agreement de- 
scribed in our chapter on “ The Method of Collective Bargain- 
ing.” The employers used every argument in defence of 
their right” to carry on their own business in their own 
way. The men's demonstration of the evils of this excessive 
use of boy-labor was, however, so overwhelming that the 
umpire felt bound to admit their contention. In a remark- 
able award, dated 22nd August 1892, the principle of re- 
stricting, by Common Rule, the proportion of boys to be 
employed by any manufacturer in the boot and shoe trade 

1 National Conference, 1893 ; proceedings before Umpire, 1892, p, 62. 

* Ibidl^ p, 63. ^ Ibid, pp, 94, 96. # 
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was definitely established, the ratio being fixed at one to 
three journeymen.^ 

It is not easy to imagine the feelings with which Nassau 
Senior or Harriet Martineau would have viewed the spectacle 
of an eminent Liberal lawyer imposing such a restriction 
on “ the right of every man to employ the capital he inherits, 
or has acquired, according to his own discretion, without 
molestation or obstruction, so long as he does not infringe on 
the rights or property of others/’^ Lord James was con- 
vinced that he had to cope with a real evil. That a genera- 
tion of highly-skilled craftsmen should be succeeded by a 
generation incapable of anything but the commonest routine 
labor, seemed to him to be a disadvantage, not only to the 
craftsmen themselves, but also to the community. The com- 
petition between the boys and their fathers is, it was argued, 
an “ unfair one.^ The wages paid in a boot factory to a boy 
between thirteen and eighteen, though large in comparison 
with those given to the old-fashioned apprentice, are far 
below the sum on which the race of operatives could be 


^ “ In the matter of an arbitration between the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, and the National Federation of Associated Employers of Labor 
in the Shoe Trade, I, the undersigned, having taken upon myself the burden of 
the said Arbitration, and having heard the parties thereto by themselves and their 
Witnesses, do now in respect of the matters in dispute submitted to me, adjudge 
and determine as follows : * That in respect of the work carried on by Clickers, 
Pressmen, Lasters, and Finishers, the Employers of Labor in Shoe Factories 
and Workshops shall in each department respectively be restricted in the employ- 
ment of boys (under i8) to one boy to every three n\en employed. And that 
where the number of men employed shall not be divisible by three, one boy may 
also be employed in respect of the fraction existing, either less than three, or 
above each unit of three. 

** That whilst the above restriction is general in its prima facie, application, I 
further adjudge that it may be inexpedient in certain Factories and VVorkshops in 
which the manufacture of goods called ‘ Nursery*Goods,’ and other goods of a 
common quality and of a low price is carried on.” Other clauses provided for 
the adaptation by the Local Boards of the general restriction to such low-class 
firms, and for the reference of disputes to an umpire. — National Conference, 
1892, p, 149. 

2 Report of the Committee on the State of ike IVooSen Mamifactiire in England^ 
4th July r8o6, p. 12; History of Trade Unionism.^ p. 56. 

See our chapter on “New Processes and Machinery,” for other instances of, in 
this sense, “unfair’^ competition; and our chapter on “The Economic Characteristics 
of Trade Unionism,” for fuller consideration of the results of “ parasitic trades.” 
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permanently maintained, and therefore below what rnay be 
called the boy’s cost of production. An employer carrying 
on his factory entirely by boy -labor, and yet giving the 
boys no educational training, is, therefore, enjoying a positive 
subsidy in aid of just that form of industrial organisation 
which is calculated to be, in the long run, the most injurious 
to the community. 

But though the excessive multiplication of boy - labor 
may be a grave social danger, and though Lord James’s 
remedy of limitation is not without precedent,^ we think that 
experience points to the impossibility of any Trade Union 
coping with the evil in this way. Even Lord James’s award, 
with all its decided acceptance of the principle of restriction, 
gave away the men’s case by its exceptions. He refused 
to bind those employers who ‘fmanufactured goods called 
‘Nursery goods’ and other goods of a common quality 
and of a low price,” on the ground that no uniform ratio of 
boys to men was applicable to their branch of the trade. In 
this refusal there can be no doubt that he exercised a wise 
discretion. To have Insisted on these “ Nursery ” manu- 
facturers doing work by adult labor which was actually being 
performed by boys would have resulted only in their 
immediate withdrawal from the Federation of EmplGycrs, 

- and so from the scope of the award. Thus, these low-class 

^ We know of no other instance of the direct limitation of the number of boy 
workers in a trade by the^ award of an arbitrator, or even by mutual consent of tine 
employers and men, though the award of Mr, T. (afterwards Judge) Hughes in 
the case of the Kidderminster Carpet Weavers in 1875, by which the number of / 
boys allowed to actually work on looms was limited to one to five men, was given 
partly on these grounds Report of Co7ifirence of Manufadttrers and Work- 
men before T. Hughes^ Esg.^ Q,C,f at , . . Kidderminster^ ^^oth fuly 1875. 
Kidderminster 1875).: But th«re are several instances of regulations by Trade 
Unions aiming at this end. Thus in 1892 the BrassfoundeiV Society at Hull : 
succeeded in enforcing a very strict limitation of the number of boys in each shop, 
in order to stop the competition of excessive boy-labor. The Whitesmiths in the 
North of England, the Coppersmiths of Glasgow, and the Packing-case Makers in 
Bradford and other towns have made similar efforts to check the growth of this 
practice, whilst the Amalgamated Wood Turners’ Society of London, in a circular 
to their employers in 1S90, urged that all lads in the trade should be apprenticed 
for five years, “a system which, when carried out, would be as great a blessing 
for the lad as for the master, and remove the unfair competition of boy- labor.” 
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manufacturers, together with all small masters and nom 
associated firms, go on employing as many boys as they 
choose. The umpire’s award, in fact, only applied to those 
cases in which it was least required. The National Union 
of Boot and Shoe Operatives accordingly finds itself in much 
the same position with regard to boy -labor as the 
Typographical Association does with regard to apprentices. 
It nominally possesses the .power of limiting the number, 
but this power is only effective in high-class establishments, 
and not even in all these. The only result of enforcing 
the limit is thus, not any restriction of the total number 
of boys in the trade, but merely their concentration in 
particular districts or particular establishments from which, 
as they grow up, they overflow to the others. The trade 
remains, therefore, as overrun as ever, with the added evil 
that it tends more and more to be recruited from the least 
educational channels. 

In other trades the failure to put any effective restriction 
on the employment of boy-labor has been even more decided 
than among the Boot Operatives and the Compositors. The 
Engineers and Ironmoulders, for instance, have from time 
to time attempted to enforce a limit of boy- labor. Such 
regulations can for a time be enforced in strong Trade 
Union towns, in those branches of the trade which absolutely^ 
demand skilled workmen, and in establishments where Trade 
Unionism has gained a firm hold. But in the meantime the 
boys, even in Trade Union strongholds, will have been 
crowding into the workshops of small masters, or of those 
low-grade establishments which rely almost exclusively on 
boy-labor. At the same' time, as in the analogous case of 
Trade Union Regulations on apprer>ticeship, the non-unionist 
districts will be bringing in an unlimited number of recruits, 
who have grown up outside Trade Union influence. 

It may be objected that this drawback to any limitation 
of boy-labor relates, not to the regulation itself, but to the 
method by which it is enforced. If instead of a mere 
voluntary agreement, the limitation were imposed by law, 
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its universal application would, it may be argued, effectually 
put a stop to the abuse that is complained of. Such a law 
would, however, have to be considered from the point of view 
of those whom it excluded from the trade, as well as from 
that of those whom it protected. A community which per- 
emptorily limited the number of boys whom employers might 
engage would find itself under an obligation to provide some 
other means of maintenance for those who remained over. 
If the law attempted to distribute the annual supply of boys 
proportionately over all the industries of the country, it would 
have to get over the difficulty, which Lord James found 
insuperable, of framing any Common Rules that could be 
applied to the different grades of establishments, in all the 
innumerable varieties of occupation — to say nothing of the 
complications arising from trades which employ no boys 
at all, and from others In which boys only are required, 
Finally, in order to arrive at the necessary adjustment 
between the total supply of boy-labor and the demand for 
it, as well as to hit off the happy mean between undue 
laxness and economic monopoly in any particular trade, it 
would need to be based upon data as yet absolutely unknown, 
as to the rate at which each trade was increasing, and the 
length of the average operative’s working lifeJ In short, 
^whilst any legal restriction on the number of boys to be 

^ See The Fair Number of Apprentices in a Trade,” by C. P. Sanger, in 
Economic December 1895. 

The Factories and Shops Act of 1S96 (No. 1445} of the Colony of Victoria 
empowers (sec. 15) a special Board appointed by the Governor, and consisting of 
equal numbers of employers and employed j to fix, in the Clothing, Bootmaking, 
Furniture, and Bread making industries, “the number or proportionate number 
of apprentices and improvers under the age of eighteen years who may be em^ 
ployed within any factory or workroom, and the lowest price or rate of pay 
payable ” to them. Any person Qinploying more than the number or proportion 
so fixed is made liable to fine, and, on a third offence, the registration of his 
factory or workroom “ shall wiihput further or other authority than this Act be 
forthwith cancelled by the Chief Inspector.” If this law is ever put effectively 
in force, its working will deserve the carefuTattention of economists. 

We should ourselves be inclined to look for a remedy of the evil of excessive 
boy-labor, not to any Trade Union Regulation, nor yet to any law limiting numbers, 
but (following the precedent set with regard to children’s employment) to a simple 
extension of Factory Act and educational requirements ; see our chapter on “The 
Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism.” 
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employed in a particular industry can scarcely fail to be 
inequitable, any g-eneral restriction on the number of 
boys to be employed in all trades whatsoever is plainly 
impossible. 

{c) Progression within the Trade 

We come now to a small but interesting- series of 
Trade Union Regulations which have hitherto escaped 
attention. There are some trades which are not recruited 
from boys at all, but from adult men, who leave their 
previous work and progress to more responsible duties. 
Thus, the London Builders having practically ceased to 
employ boys, the Operative Society of Bricklayers is now 
largely recruited, in the very numerous Metropolitan branches, 
from young builders’ laborers, who are permitted to decide, 
up to the age of twenty-five, whether they will permanently 
abandon the hod for the trowel.^ In this case the pro- 
gression is practically unregulated by any definite rule. 
Elsewhere the arrangements are sometimes more elaborate. 
Thus, the small Manchester Slaters’ and Laborers’ Society 
practically admits to membership, as a laborer, . any man 
who is actually working with a slater, and it is from such 
laborers that the ranks of the slaters are recruited. But 
although the laborers form a majority of the society, the rules ' 
provide for strict regulation of this progression. Any slater’s 
laborer who desires to become a slater mpst first serve seven 
years in the lower grade, and then apply to the secretary of 
the union. A committee of six practical slaters is then 
appointed, by whom the candidate is examined in all the 
mysteries of the art. If he passes th^ ordeal, he is recognised 
as a slater, and entitled to demand the full slater’s pay. The 
number of laborers so promoted is limited to three in each 
year.^'. 

r It must be borne ia mind that, as part of the defence of the Standard Rate, 
no laborer is permitted to do work as a bricklayer. 

2 Rules of the Manchester and Salford District Slaters'* afid Laborers'* Society 
(Manchester, 1S90). The London plumbers, in the absence of boy apprentices, 
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2 Rules of the Manchester and Salford District Slaters^ a 7 id Labo?'ers* Society 
(Manchester, 1S90). The London plumbers, in the absence of boy apprentices. 
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A more complicated system of progression is to be found 
in some trades in which the operatives are divided into 
different grades* Among the Steel Smelters the sub- 
ordinates, known as wheel-chargemen, who are recruited from 
ordinary laborers, perform the onerous task of bringing to 
the furnace the heavy loads of pigdron with which it is 
charged. The men actually engaged in the smelting opera- 
tions are divided into three grades, having varying degrees 
of responsibility for the successful issue of this very costly 
process, but all alike engaged in severe physical exertion and 
exposed to excessive heat When a vacancy occurs in the 
third or lowest grade, one of the wheel-chargemen is promoted 
to fill it A vacancy in any of the higher grades must be 
offered first to any workman of that particular grade who 
happens to be out of employment If no such candidate 
appears, it is then filled *by selection by the employer from 
the next lower grade. A precisely similar arrangement is 
combined with apprenticeship among the Silk-dressers, who 
are divided into apprentices, third hands, second hands, and 
first hands. Among the Flint Glass Makers the hierarchy 
of grades is even more complex. An apprentice may 
become either a footmaker ” or may, if he is competent, 
skip that grade and become at once a “ servitor.’^ But no 
‘‘servitor” may become a “ workman,” and no “footmaker” 
a " servitor,” so long as any man in the higher grade is out 
of employment.^ In the strongly-organised United Society 

are, as we have already nfentioned, assisted by men known as “plumbers’ mates,” 
who have a union of their own. An employer is free to promote a plumber’s 
mate to be a plumber, whenever he considers him to be worth the plumbers’ 
Standard Rate. In most parts of the country the “ forgers ” or smiths in 
manufacturing establishments are similarly recruited from the strikers who work 
in conjunction with them, and who are in the same union. 

^ Thus a Flint Glass Maker, advocating a scheme for the absorption of the 
unemployed, declared that “the servutor that has been wailing for an opportunity 
to get to the Workman’s chair would then get his desire ; the Footmaker that was 
put to make foot when he was bound apprentice, and is still in that position, 
although he may be thirty years of age, and perhaps more than that, with a wife 
and family dependent upon him, and the reason of his still being in that position 
is not that he has not the ability to be in a higher one, but because there has been 
no vacancy only where there has been an unemployed man ready to fill it and 
keep him back.” — Letter in Flini Glass Makers Magazine, November i8S8. 
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of Boilermakers this system of progression is curiously 
worked in with the existence of an inferior grade of operatives, 
who are freely admitted to the union, but are only permitted 
to progress under certain conditions. The platers, angle-iron 
smiths, and rivetters who form the bulk of the society are 
mostly recruited under the strictly-regulated apprenticeship 
system which we have described. But there is also another 
class of members, called holders up,” who are less skilled 
than their colleagues, and who were only admitted to the 
union in 1882. A “holder up” may progress to be a plater 
or rivetter if he becomes competent for their work, but only 
on condition that no member of the superior grade is out of 
work in the district in question. Similarly, a plater, rivetter, 
or angle-iron smith is not allowed to change to another 
division of the trade so long as any member of that division 
is seeking employment. 

The trades in which this system of regulated progression 
prevails cannot be said to be entirely “ open,” as an employer 
is not permitted to promote a favourite operative in such a 
way as to leave unemployed any workman of a higher grade. 
On the other hand, regulated progression differs from 
apprenticeship, in the total absence of any desire to reduce 
the number of candidates below that of places to be filled. 
No obstacle is thus placed in the way of an expansion oS 
trade ; and when bad times return there are more operatives 
of all classes than there are places to fill. The arrangement 
is, in fact, merely one for giving to all llie members of each 
grade the utmost possible continuity of employment, at the 
cost of practically confining the opportunities of individual 
promotion to the periods of expanding trade. 

There are some reasons for e'kpecting this system of 
regulated progression to become more widely prevalent in 
British industry. It is specially characteristic of modern 
trades, and the modern form of business on a large scale. It 
is adapted to the typical modern device of splitting up a 
handicraft into a number of separate processes, each of which 
falls to the lot of a distinct grade of workmen. It is con- 
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sistcnt with the decay of apprenticeship, and the picking 
up” of each process in turn by the sharp lad and ambitious 
young mechanic. It goes a long way to secure both the 
main objects of Trade Unionism, continuity of livelihood, 
and the maintenance of the Standard of Life. It has no 
invidious exclusiveness, or attempt at craft monopoly. It 
lends itself to a combination of all the different grades of 
workmen in a single industry, whilst enabling each grade to 
preserve its own feeling of corporate interest. What is even 
more significant, the system secures to the manufacturing opera- 
tives in large industries much the same sort of organisation as 
has spontaneously come into existence among the great army 
of railway workers, and in the Civil Service itself, I n the graded 
service of the railway world, whilst there is no fixed rule on 
the subject, it is usual for the general manager and the 
directors to fill vacancies in the higher posts by selecting the 
most suitable candidates from the next lower grade. New- 
comers enter, in the ordinary course, at the bottom of the 
ladder, and progress upwards as vacancies occur. In times 
of depression, when the staff remains stationary, or has to be 
reduced, the contraction operates mainly at the bottom. 
Recruiting for the lowest grade is practically suspended. 
Higher up, vacancies may remain unfilled and promotion thus 
be checked, but actual dismissals for want of work are rare, 
and are only resorted to rn cases of absolute necessity. This 
continuity of livelihood, which prevails largely in great 
banking corporatioits, and, indeed, in all extensive business 
undertakings, is still more characteristic of the British Civil 
Service, The Postmaster-General, who is by far the largest 
employer of labor in the country, never dismisses a man for 
lack of business, and fills" practically all the higher grades of 
his service by promotion from the lower as vacancies occur. 
The union of competing firms into great capitalist corpora- 
tions or syndicates, such as those already prevailing in the 
salt, alkali, and cotton thread trades, and the growth of 
colossal commercial undertakings under single management, 
appears likely to bring with it, as a mere matter of con- 
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venicnce and discipline, the creation of a similarly graded 
service in each monopolised industry, 

in the case of the Civil Service, as in the Army and 
Navy, this system of regulated progression is combined 
with an objectionable feature. Although here and there 
a man of exceptional ability or influence may be pitch- 
forked into a high post, over the heads of others, the great 
majority of vacancies in the upper grades are filled by 
mere seniority, tempered only by the passing over of officers 
who are notoriously inefficient. No such idea of seniority 
is to be found in the Trade Union regulations. The manager 
of a steel works has full liberty to pick out the most com- 
petent wheel-chargeman to be a Third Hand. He may fill 
vacancies in the class of Second Hands from the ablest of the 
Third Flands, and then choose the very best of the Second 
Hands to keep up the select group of First Hands on whom 
the principal responsibility rests.^ The Silk-dressers leave it 
absolutely to the employer to pick out, for any vacancy in 
the higher grades, whichever workman in the lower he may 
think best qualified for the place. Once a man has been 
deliberately promoted by his employer to a particular grade, 
he is entitled, under the Trade Union system of regulated 
progression as in the Civil Service, to a preference for work 
of that or any higher class, over any man of an inferior grade* 
But under these Trade Union regulations the members of 
any particular grade can urge, as among themselves, no other 
claim than that of superior efficiency. ■'The very conception 
of seniority, as constituting a claim to advancement, is foreign 
to Trade Unionism. Whatever arrangements may be made 
to protect the vested interests of those already within the 
circle, there is never any idea df preferring, among the 
candidates for admission, either those who are oldest or those 

^ A short period of service in the lower grade before promotion is sometimes 
stipulated for in the rules : — 

That no person be allowed to work (as a) second hand before being one year, 
nor (as a) first hand before being three years at the trade.” — Comiituiion and 
Rtiks of the British Steel Smelter^ Amalgamated Association (Glasgow^ 2892), 
p, 30. 
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who have served longest It is a special characteristic 
of the industrial world, as compared with the more genteel 
branches of the public service, that such special promotion 
comes, as a rule, not to the old but to the young ; not 
to the workman grown gray and stiff at his mechanical 
task, but to the clever young artisan who reveals latent 
powers of initiative organisation or command.^ Against such 
promotion according to merit no Trade Union ever urges a 
word of objection. 

But although the Trade Union world is singularly free 
from any idea of promotion by seniority, there are, here as 
elsewhere, traces of what may be called local protectionism, 
in conflict with the more general class interest. Thus it is 
a cardinal tenet of the Amalgamated Association of Opera- 
tive Cotton-spinners that, whilst it is for the operatives to 
insist on a universal enforcement of the Standard Rate, it is 
for the employer, and the employer alone, to determine whom 
he will employ. When a pair of mules are vacant, the mill- 
owner may entrust them to whomsoever he pleases, provided 
that the selected person instantly joins the union and is paid 
according to the ‘‘ List.” But the operatives in the particular 
mill have not infrequently resented the introduction of a 
spinner from another mill, even if he is a member of their 
own union, when there are piecers who have grown up in 
the service of the firm, and have long been waiting for the 
chance of becoming spinners. The able officials and leaders 
of the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners 
throw their weight against any such feeling on the ground 
that it is inconsistent with Trade Unionism. The same con- 
flict of the local with the general interest has come up among 
the Steel Smelters, whose System of x'egulated progression is so 
elaborate. At one branch (Blochairn Works, Glasgow) the 
Wheel-chargemen (there called “ helpers ”) objected to vacan- 

^ This is, to some extent, the case also in the more business-like branches of the 
British Civil Service, where the aristocratic tradition is absent. The large graded 
services of the Post OfBce, Customs, and Excise are mainly governed by a system 
of “ promotion according to merit, vacancies being filled by selection among the 
next lower grade, irrespective of seniority. 
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cies among the Third, Second, or First Hands in their particular 
establishment being filled by unemployed men of those 
grades, coming from elsewhere. They demanded that the 
wheehchargemen, and the men in other lower grades, should 
have a preference for any vacancies that occurred in their 
own steelworks. Any such substitution of a vertical for a 
horizontal cleavage of the trade would, it is clear, be incon- 
sistent with the regulated progression enforced by the British 
Steel Smelters* Amalgamated Association, and would have 
seriously hampered the employers* choice of operatives. 
The union accordingly refused to recognise the claim of the 
Blochairn helpers, and they were eventually excluded from 
its ranks.^ 

{d) The Exclusion of Women 

So far we have taken for granted that the candidate for 
admission to the trade belongs to the male sex. In this we 
have followed the ordinary Trade Union books of rules, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, have found no need to refer 
to the sex of the members. The middle-class Anglo-Saxon 
is so accustomed to see men and women engaged in identical 
work as teachers, journalists, authors, painters, sculptors, 
comedians, singers, musicians, doctors, clerks, and what not, 
that he unconsciously assumes the same state of things to' 
exist in manual labor and manufacturing industry.^ But in 
the hewing of coal or the making of engines, in the building 
of ships dr the erecting of houses, in the railway service or 
the mercantile marine, it has never occurred to the most 

^ We need not do more than mention the demand— put forward by the 
Enginemen’s and the Plumbers’ Trade Unions— that the possession of a certificate 
of competency, awarded by some public authority, should be made a condition of 
practising their respective trades. Regulations of this kind already govern, not 
only the learned professions, but also the mercantile marine, and, to a growing 
extent, the elementary school service. Protection of the interests of the consumer 
may possibly cause them to be extended to some other occupations ; Massachusetts 
Law 265 of 1896 requires a certificate for gasfi tiers. 

^ Similarly, the entrance into industrial occupations of a relatively small number 
of middle-class women has given rise to a quite disproportionate impression as to 
the extent to which the employment of women has increased ; see the Board of 
Trade Report by Miss Collet on the Employment of Women and Girls ^ p. 7, 
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economical employer to substitute women for men*^ And 
thus wc find that, contrary to the usual impression, nine- 
tenths of the Trade Unionists have never had occasion to 
exclude women from their organisations. Even in the 
industries which employ both men and women, we nearly 
always find the sexes sharply divided in different depart- 
ments, working at different processes, and performing different 
operations.^ In the vast majority of cases these several 
departments, processes, and operations are mutually com- 
plementary, and there is no question of sex rivalry. In others 
we find what is usually a temporary competition, not so 
much between the sexes, as between the process requiring 
a skilled man, and that within the capacity of a woman 
or a boy laborer. Our chapter on “ New Processes and 
Machinery ’^has described the Trade Union policy with regard 
to the substitution of unskilled for skilled labor. The 
present section has, therefore, only to treat of the com- 
paratively small number of cases in which, without any 
change of process, women attempt to learn the same trade 
and perform the same work as men. 

The intensity of the resentment and abhorrence with 
which the average working man regards the idea of women 
entering his trade, equals that displayed by the medical 
^practitioner of the last generation. We have, to begin with, 
a deeply-rooted conviction in the minds of the most con- 
servative of classes, that, to use the words of a representative 
compositor, “ the pfoper place for females is their homef’^ 
The respectable artisan has an instinctive distaste for the 
promiscuous mixing of men and women in daily intercourse, 

1 The women who worked jn coalpits before the Mines Regulation Act of 
1842 did the work, not of the coal-hewers, but of boys. The sweeping pro- 
hibition of women working in underground mines happened not to be a Trade 
Union demand, for the miners were at the moment unorganised. It was pressed 
for by the philanthropists on grounds of morality. 

2 See “The Alleged Difference between the wages of Men and Women,” by 
Sidney Webb {Economic Jouriial^ December 1891); Women and the Factoty 

by Mrs. Sidney Webb (Fabian Tract, No. 67). 

3 Report of Proceedings of the Meetmg of Delegates from the Typographical 
Societies of the United Kingdom and the Continent (London, 18S6), p. 55, 
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whether this be in the workshop or in a social club7 These 
objections, which often spring from mere old-fashioned 
prejudice, tend to hide, and in the eyes of progressive 
reformers, to discredit, the Trade Union objection to a new 
class of blacklegs ” No employer would dream of sub- 
stituting women for men, unless this resulted in his getting 
the work done below the men's Standard Rate. The facts 
that women have a lower standard of comfort than men, that 
they seldom have to support a family, and that they are 
often partially maintained from other sources, all render them, 
as a class, the most dangerous enemies of the artisan's 
Standard of Life. The instinctive Trade Union attitude 
towards women working at a man's trade is exactly the 
same as that towards men who habitually work under 
price," except that it is reinforced in the case of women by 
certain social and moral prejudices which, in our day, and 
among certain reformers, are beginning to be considered 
obsolete. But under the pressure of the growing feeling in 
favor of the “equality of the sexes” the Trade Unions have, 
as we shall see, changed front. They began with a simple 
prohibition of women as women. From this point we shall 
trace the development of a new policy, based, like that 
relating to new processes, not on exclusion, but on the 

^ As regards many trades, there is much force in this objection. Where 
men and women work independently of each other, in full publicity, and in com- 
paratively decent surroundings, as is the case with the male and female weavers 
in a Lancashire cotton mill, there is little danger of ’Sexual immorality. But 
where a vvoman or girl works in conjunction with a man, especially if she is 
removed from constant association with other female workers, experience both in 
the factory and the mine shows that there is a very real danger to morality. 
This is increased if the work has to be done in unusual heat or exceptional dress. 
But the most perilous of relations is that in whic^ the girl or woman stands in a 
position of subordination to the man by whose side she is working. No one 
acquainted with the relation between cotton-spinner and piecer can doubt the 
wisdom, from the point of view of public morality, of the imperative refusal of 
the Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton-spinners to allow its members 
to employ female piecers. Even in the weaving sheds, where the relations 
between the weavers themselves are satisfactory, the subordination of the women 
weavers to the male overlooker leads to frequent scandals. The statutory 
exclusion of women from working in underground mines is, we believe, universally 
approved.:., 
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maintenance of a definite Standard Rate for each grade of 
labon 

The eighteenth -century trade clubs of hatters, basket- 
makers, brushmakers, or compositors would have instantly 
struck against any attempt to put a woman to do any part 
of their craftd It is interesting that the only case in which 
we can discover this categorical prohibition still actually 
existing in a current book of rules of to-day is that of the 
archaic society of the Pearl Button Makers, whom we have 
already noticed as extreme in their limitation of apprentices 
and unique in their peremptory prohibition of machinery. 
‘‘ No female allowed,^' laconically observes their regulation, “in 
the capacity of either piecemaker, turner, or bottomer. Any 
member working where a female does either [process] shall 
forfeit one pound, and should he continue to do so shall be 
excluded.” ^ In some other small indoor handicrafts, where 
the work requires no great strength or endurance, employers 
have, here and there, fitfully sought to teach women the trade. 
The men, whether organised or not, have done their best to 
exclude these new competitors, and the employers have not 
found the experiment sufficiently successful to induce them 
to continue it.'^ 

Wherever any considerable number of employers have 
^ resolutely sought to bring women into any trade within their 

* It will be needless to recall to the reader similar prohibitions by the 
masters* gilds. Thus the Articles of the London Girdlers (1344) provided 
*‘ that no one of the said trade shall set any woman to work, other than his 
wedded wife or his daughter.’* The “Braelers” (brace-makers) and Leather-sellers 
of London and the Fullers of Lincoln had the same rule. — Memonals^ pp, 
217, 278, 547 ; Toulmin Smith’s English GiUis^ p. 180. 

^ Ritks and Regidaitons to be obsenfed by the Members of the Operative Pearl 
Button and SUid Workers' Protection Society p. 12. 

® It has sometimes happened that the women, though acquiring a certain 
amount of skill in most of the process, have failed in some essential part Thus 
when an employer brought his own daughters into the trade of silver-engraving, 
they were never able, with all his tuition, to pick up the knack of “pointing” 
their “gravers.” The experiment has not been repeated. An attempt was made, 
some years ago, to teach women to be “twisters and drawers” in a Lancashire 
cotton mill. The innovation did not, however spread, as the women could 
never do the “ beaming,” and it has been abandoned. In this case, by exception, 
the incident has left its trace in the Trade Union rule.s. The very exclusive 
society of “Beamers, Twisters, and Drawers” now provides “That ail male 
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capacity, the Trade Unions have utterly failed to prevent 
them. The most interesting case is that of the compositors.^ 
About 1848 the great printing firm of MUorquodale intro- 
duced women apprentices into its letterpress-printing works 
at Newton-le-Willows in Lancashire, and this example has 
since been followed by other employers in various towns. 
There can be no doubt that the male compositors, whether 
Trade Unionists or not, have been, from first to last, ex- 
tremely hostile to this innovation, and that they have done 
their best to prevent it. Down to 1886 all the compositors^ 
Trade Unions expressed, either in their rules or in their 
practice, this uncompromising policy of exclusion. This 
policy was justified by the men on the ground that the 
women worked far below the Standard Rate, and that 
unfair ” employers made use of them to break down the 
men's position. In Edinburgh, for instance, the compositors' 
great strike of i 8 72-7 3 was defeated, and the union reduced 
to impotence by the importation of female blacklegs," who, 
as the Board of Trade declares, have “completely revolu- 
tionised the trade in that city.^ In London, where there are 
probably two hundred women compositors, these set up 
“1000 ens " of copy for 5^d. to 6d., as compared with a 
Standard Rate which works out at about 8^d., for work of 
identical quantity and quality. • 

The compositors’ policy of rigid exclusion from member- 
ship failed to keep the women out of their trade. Whenever 
an employer thought it worth his while* to engage women 
compositors, he ignored the union altogether, and set up a 
distinct establishment More than one great London firm 
has, for instance, a “ fair house ” in the Metropolis, where 

persons wishing to leam the trade of Twisting and Drawing, shall first obtain a 
shop to work at when he has learned, and procure a certificate from the manager 
to show that he has engaged him. No youth under sixteen years of age shall be 
allowed to learn the trade of Twisting and Drawing, and not then, unless there 
be a vacancy in the mill where he is introduced, and no member out of work on 
the books. — Rules of the Blackhiim District of the Amalgamated Beamers^ 
Twisters^ a7td Drawers^ Association {BlsiCkhva-n, 1891), p. 12, 

^ See ‘‘ Women Compositors,’* by Amy Linnett, in Economic 
January 1S9.2." 

^ Board of Trade Third Ref ori o?t Trade Unions^ C. 580S, 1889, p. 125, 
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none but Trade Unionists are employed, and another estab- 
lishment in one of the small towns of the Home Counties, 
where no Trade Unionist works, and where the employment 
of women is absolutely unrestricted. Smaller firms employ- 
ing women take girl apprentices, and rely almost exclusively 
on female labor. 

The futility of the policy of exclusion, combined with 
the growth of a Socialistic disapproval of trade monopoly, 
induced the largest compositors’ society to alter its tactics. 
In 1886 we find the able general secretary of the London 
Society of Compositors (Mr. C. J. Drummond)^ carrying, 
at an important conference of all the compositors’ Trade 
Unions, a resolution that, while strongly of opinion that 
women are not physically capable of performing the duties 
of a compositor, this conference recommends their admission 
to membership of the various Typographical Unions upon 
the same conditions as journeymen, provided always the 
females are paid strictly in accordance with scale.” ^ This 
resolution has been acted upon by the London Society of 
Compositors, the most important of the unions represented, 
which is now open to women on exactly the same terms as 
to men.® 

What the London Society of Compositors has only 
^ lately discovered, the Lancashire weavers have, for two 
generations, unconsciously acted upon. Here there has 
never been any sex distinction. The various organisations 
of weavers have, from the introduction of the powerdoom, 
always included women as members on the same terms as 
men. The piecework list of prices, to which all workers 

1 Now on the staff of the Labor Dep.artment of the Board of Trade. 

2 Report of Proceedings of Rke Meeting of Delegates from the 'Pypographical 
Societies of the United JCingdom. and the Continent (London, 1S86), pp, 23-25. 

2 It is interesting to trace this change of attitude among the London com- 
positors, partly to a dim and imperfect appreciation of the foregoing argument, 
and partly also to the growth of Socialist ideas, and the conception of equality of 
rights j see the History of Trade Unionism^ pp. 384, 394. We believe that during 
ten years only one woman compositor has ever claimed admission to the London 
Society of Compositors. On it being proved that, empli:>yed at Mr. William 
Morrises Kelmscott Press, she was paid at the St.andard Rate, she was promptly 
enrolled as a member [Printing Hews ^ October 1892). 
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must conform, applies to men and women alike. But it is ; 

interesting to observe that the maintenance of a Standard 
Rate has resulted in a real, though unobtrusive, segregation. | 

There is no attempt to discriminate between women’s work j 

and men’s work as such. The uniform scale of piecework \ 

prices includes an almost infinite variety of articles from the j 

plain calico wvoven on narrow looms to the broad and heavy | 

figured counterpanes which tax the strength of the strongest I 

man. In every mill we see both men and women at work, \ 

often at identical tasks. But, taking the cotton-weaving t 

trade as a whole, the great majority of the women will be I 

found engaged on the comparatively light work paid for at f 

the lower rates. On the other hand, a majority of the men | 

will be found practically monopolising the heavy trade, priced 
at higher rates per yard, and resulting in larger weekly earn- 
ings. But there is no sex competition. A woman of excep- 
tional strength, who is capable of doing the heavy work, 
cannot take advantage of her lower Standard of Life, to 
offer her services at a lower rate than has been fixed for 
the men. She is not, as a woman, excluded from what is 
generally the men’s work, but she must win her way by 
capacity, not by underbidding. On the other hand, though 
the rates fixed for the lighter work have been forced up to 
a point that is high relatively to the women’s Standard of* 

Life, the wages that can be earned at this grade are too low 
to tempt any but the weaker men to apply for such looms. 

In short, the enforcement of a definife Standard Rate, 
practically unalterable in individual cases, serves, in itself, to 
prevent sex competition. The candidates for employment 
tend to segregate into virtually non-competing groups 
according to their grades of strength* and skill.^ 

^ This principle of a classification of work, and strict segregation of the sexes, 
is now to be found in various other trades. Thus, the very old-fashioned society 
of goldbeaters sought, down to recent years, absolutely to exclude women, Th& 

Rules of the Goldbeaters' Trade Society {London, 1875) provided no mem- 

ber be allowed to work for a master who employs females on the premises or 
elsewhere under the penalty of immediate erasure. ” But this absolute exclusion 
is now given up in favor of a strict separation between the men's and women’s 
tasks. The later of the Goldbeaters' Trade Society 1887) expressly 
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Precisely the same result hl?H’f, ^ri 6 jinothcrest^h. 
trade, where men and women have ? ° ^ ome ountics, 
to the same organisations and workeh‘^‘='''' the employment 
the machinery is undergoing a constant irms emp oy- 

of which affords an interesting example ? eiost exc usive y 
men and women workers. At the beginni 
men working on circular rib frames fc 
being ousted by the women working at lowe.^ ^ monopoly, 
accordingly demanded, in March 1888, that its tactics, 
of 3d. per dozen should be paid to men anc^ ondon 

The women protested, saying that if they were^ } 
men’s price they would be all dismissed. A 
agreed to, which allowed the women to work opinion that 
per dozen less than the men. This led in May^f ^ a * 
missal of the (male) circular rib frame hands frJ^^ a mission 
for women to work. The farthing difference as agTcv^^P^^ 
by the workpeople themselves under the pressure of circum- 
stances created the evil.” . . . “ It seems to us,” continues 
the Secretary of the Union, “ that the simplest and best way 
of meeting the difficulty will be to agree what frames shall 
be a man’s and what a woman’s job.” From the June report 
we see that this suggestion of the Executive Goundl was 
adopted by both male and female workers, it being decided 
that the women should work the “ old ” machines and the 
men the “new” ones ! This ingenuous proposal was accepted 
by the women until they found that the “ old ” machines 
were, of necessity, being steadily replaced by new ones,' 
Ultimately an agreement was arrived at that the men 
should work the large, or “ eight -head ” frames, and the 
women the small, or “ six-head ” frames. This segregation 
of the sexes was secured, not by the exclusion of one 
sex or the other from either machine, but an ingenious 

allow that a member “ may work at any shop where females are employed, 
provided he does not assist them or be assisted by them in any part of the work.’" 
And the brushmakers, who once strove against women working at all, now seek 
merely to keep them to their own class of work. “Any member boring pan 
or machine work for women shall be expelled ,” — General Trade Rules of the- 
United Society of Brushmakers (London, 1S91), p. 24, 
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must conform, applies Rate. The women retained 

interesting to observe at a farthing per dozen less than 

Rate has resulted them a virtual monopoly 

There is no On the other hand, it was agreed 

and men’s work and the employers that, as between 

prices includes a;/fj|^ame and the eight-head ” frame, an extra 
plain calico wov^ farthing per dozen should be paid to corn- 
figured counterVip lesser output of the smaller machine. This 
man. In ever} 'smaller ^or women’s) machine from encroaching 
often at iden^: for which the larger (or men’s) machine was 

trade as a w; The result has been that, whilst their weekly 

found engage^y differ widely, the women actually obtain the 
the lower rateer dozen on their own machine as the men do 
will be foundhilst complete segregation of the sexes is secured, 
at higher ra;;>mpetition between men and women as such is 

^^^^^^^^experience of the Lancashire Cotton-weavers and the 
Leicestershire Hosiers affords, we think, a useful hint to the 
London Society of Compositors. To complete its policy 
with regard to women’s labor, the latter should not merely 
admit to membership those women who prove their capacity 
to do a man’s work, but should also take steps to organise 
the weaker or less efficient female compositors whom this , 
condition excludes. As in the case of alternative processes^, 
the welfare of each party is bound up with the maintenance 
of the other’s Standard Rate. It is easy to see that the 
women compositors, as a class, stand tb lose , if the men’s 
employers were to regain the trade from the firms employ- 
ing women by reducing the men’s wages. On the other 
hand, the men suffer if, owing to the defenceless state of the 
women and their partial maintenance from other sources, 
employers are able to obtain their labor at wages positively 
below what would suffice to keep it in constant efficiency, if 
the women depended permanently on their wages alone. To 
prevent any such '' bounty ” being indirectly paid by other 

^ Amalgamated Hosiery Union, Monthly Reports for 1888 ; and |;>ersonaI 
information in 1893 and 1896. 
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classes of the community to the employer of female labor, it is 
necessary that the women should be in a position to maintain 
a Standard Rate for their own work, even though this may 
have to be fixed lower than that of the men. Now, Trade 
Union experience shows that the first condition of the con- 
temporary maintenance of two different Standard Rates, in 
different grades of the same industry, is that there should be 
a clear and sharp distinction between them. In the case of 
the Cotton-weavers this is secured by the different kinds of 
work, to each of which a definite scale of prices is assigned. 
The Hosiery Workers accomplish the same result by a differ- 
entiation of machine. In the case of the Compositors, though 
there are many kinds of work for which women have never 
been found suitable, it is impossible to make any complete 
classification of men's work and women's work. The only way 
of preventing individual underbidding by persons of a lower 
standard of comfort is to segregate the women in separate 
establishments or departments, and rigidly to exclude each 
sex from those in which the other is employed in type- 
setting.^ If this segregation, which is desirable for moral as 
well as for economic reasons, were strictly enforced, it would 
be highly advantageous for the London Society of Com- 
positors to recognise these women, and to organise them, 
.either as a “ woman’s branch,” or as an affiliated society. 
The women could then collectively decide for themselves the 
standard weekly earnings that ought to be demanded by the 
ordinary woman cofnpositor, and get a “ scale ” of piecework 
prices for women’s jobs worked out on this basis. The 
fundamental necessity for the Compositors, from a Trade 
Union point of view, is, therefore, not the exclusion of 
women as women, bift the rigid insistence that any 
candidate for admission into their particular branch of 
the trade should obtain the Standard Rate. If women 
are incapable of earning the sanie piece-work rate as men, 
they are, on this argument, rightly relegated to the easier 

1 This need not exclude the employment of a man in the women’s department 
to do laboring or engineering work. 
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lines of work in which their lower standard of effort can 
be fully remunerated. 

We may now sum up the present Trade Unionist 
position. The old prohibition of women competitors, against 
which the women’s advocates have so often protested, was 
as unnecessary as it was invidious. All that is requisite, 
from a Trade Union point of view, is that the woman’s 
claim for absolute equality should be unreservedly con- 
ceded, and that women should be accepted as members 
upon precisely the same terms as men. Nor can the champion 
of the “equality of the sexes” logically demand from the 
Trade Unions any further concession. The women’s advo- 
cates are, in fact, in a dilemma. If they argue that women, 
though entitled to equality of treatment, may nevertheless 
work “under price,” in order to oust male Trade Unionists 
from employment, they negative the whole theory and 
practice of Trade Unionism. If, on the other hand, they 
ask that women shall be specially privileged to act as black- 
legs, without suffering the consequences, they abandon the 
contention of an equality of treatment of both sexes. 
Within the world of manual labor, at any rate, “ equality ’’ 
between the sexes leads either to the exclusion of women 
from the men’s trades, or else to the branding of the whole 
sex as blacklegs. 

There is, however, no necessity to get into this dilemma. 
It is unfair, and even cruel, to the vast army of women 
workers, to uphold the fiction of the equality gf the sexes in 
the industrial world. So far as manual labor is concerned, 
women constitute a distinct class of workers, having different 
faculties, different needs, and different expectations from 
those of men. To keep both sexes in the same state of 
health and efficiency — to put upon each the same degree of 
strain — implies often a differentiation of task, and always 
a differentiation of effort and subsistence.^ The Common 

^ Professor Edgeworth puts an interesting problem {Mathematical Psychics, 
p. 95). **When Fanny Kemble visited her husband’s slave plantations, she 
found that the same (equal) tasks were imposed on the men and the women, the 
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Rules with regard to wages, hours, and other conditions, 
by which the men maintain their own Standard of Life, 
are usually unsuited to the women. The problem for the 
Trade Unionist is, whilst according to women the utmost 
possible freedom to earn an independent livelihood, to 
devise such arrangements as shall prevent that freedom 
being made use of by the employers to undermine the 
Standard of Life of the whole wage -earning class. The 
experience of the Lancashire Cotton -weavers and the 
Leicestershire Hosiers points, we think, to a solution being 
found in the frank recognition of a classification of work. 
The essential point is that there should be no under-bidding 
of individuals of one sex by individuals of the other. So 
long as the competition of men is virtually confined to the 
men’s jobs, and the competition of women to the women’s jobs, 
the fact that the women sell their labor at a low price does 
not endanger the men’s Standard Rate, and the fact that 
men are legally permitted to work all night does not diminish 
the women’s chance of employment In the vast majority 
of trades, as we have seen, this industrial segregation of the 
sexes comes automatically into existence, and needs no ex- 
press regulation. In the very small number of cases in 
which men and women compete directly with each other for 
' employment, on precisely the same operation, in one and 
the same process, there can, wc believe, be no effective Trade 
Unionism until definite Standard Rates arc settled for men’s 
work and women’s*' work respectively. 

This does not mean that either men or women need to 
be explicitly excluded from any occupation in virtue of their 
sex. All that is required is that the workers at each opera- 
tion should establish and enforce definite Common Rules, 
binding on all who work at their operation, whether they 
be men or women. The occupations which demanded the 

women accordingly, in consequence of their weakness, sufiering much more 
fatigue. Supposing the [employer] to insist on a certain quantity of work being 
done, and to leave the distribution of the burden to the philanthropist, what 
would be the most beneficent arrangement — that the men should have the sant-e 
faUguCy or not only in ore task^ but more fatigue 
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strength, skill, and endurance of a trained man would, as at 
present, be carried on with a relatively high Standard Rate. 
On the other hand, the operatives in those processes which 
were within the capacity of the average woman would aim 
at such Common Rules as to wages, hours, and other con- 
ditions of labor, as corresponded to their position, efforts, and 
needs. The experience of the Lancashire Cotton-weavers 
indicates that such a differentiation of earnings is not 
necessarily incompatible with the thorough maintenance of a 
Standard Rate, and also that it results in an almost com- 
plete industrial segregation of the sexes. Women are not 
engaged at the men^s jobs, because the employers, having to 
pay them at the same high rate as the men, find the men's 
labor more profitable. On the other hand, the ordinary 
man does not ofifer himself for the woman's job, as it is paid 
for at a rate below that which he can earn elsewhere, and 
upon which, indeed, he could not permanently maintain him- 
self. But there need be no rigid exclusion of exceptional 
individuals. If a woman proves herself capable of working 
as well and as profitably to the employer as a man, and is 
engaged at the man's Standard Rate, there is no Trade 
Union objection to her being admitted to membership, as in 
the London Society of Compositors, on the same terms as a 
man. If, On the other hand, a man is so weak that he can^ 
do nothing but the light work of the women, these may well 
admit him, as do the Lancashire Weavers, at what is virtu- 
ally the women's rate. The key to this as to so many other 
positions is, in fact, a thorough application of the principle 
of the Standard Rate. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE RIGHT TO A TRADE 

An “ overlap ” between two trades, leading to a dispute as 
to which section of workmen has a “right” to the job, may 
occur in more than one way. A new process may be 
invented which lies outside the former work of any one 
trade, but is nearly akin to two or more of them. In such 
a case, each trade will vehemently claim that the new pro- 
cess “ belongs ” to its own members, either because the same 
material is manipulated, the same tools are used, or the same 
object is effected. But even without a new invention the 
same conflict of rights may arise. The lines of division 
between allied trades have hitherto often differed from town 
-to town, and the migration of employers or workmen, or 
even the mere imitation of the custom of one town by the 
establishments of another, will lead to serious friction, A 
new firm may introduce fresh ways of dividing its work, or 
an old establishment may undertake a new branch of trade. 
There may even be an unprovoked and naked aggression, 
by a strongly organised class of workmen, upon the jobs 
hitherto undertaken by d humbler section. In any or all of 
these ways, the employers may find their desire to allot their 
work to particular classes of workmen sharply checked by 
conflicting claims of “ right to the trade.” 

It IS in the great modern industry of iron-shipbuilding 
that we find the most numerous and complicated disputes 
about “ overlap ” and “ demarcation.” The gradual trans- 
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formation of the passenger ship from the simple Deal lugger 
into an elaborate floating hotel has obscured all the old lines 
of division between trades. > Sanitary work, for instance, has 
always been the special domain of the plumber, and when 
the sanitary appliances of ships became as elaborate as those 
of houses, the plumber naturally followed his work. But, 
from the very beginning of steam navigation, all iron piping 
on board a steamship, whatever its purpose, had been fitted 
by the engineer. Hence the plumbers and fitters both 
complained that “the bread was being taken out of their 
mouths ” by their rivals. We need not recite the numberless 
other points at which the craftsmen working on a modern 
warship or Atlantic liner find each new improvement bringing 
different trades into sharp conflict. The Engineers have, on 
different occasions, quarrelled on this score with the Boiler- 
makers, the Shipwrights, the Joiners, the Brassworkers, 
the Plumbers, and the Tinplate Workers ; the Boiler- 
makers have had their own differences with the Ship- 
wrights, the Smiths, and the Chippers and Drillers ; the 
Shipwrights have fought with the Caulkers, the Boat and 
Barge Builders, the Mast and Blockmakers, and the 
Joiners ; the Joiners themselves have other quarrels with 
the Mill-sawyers, the Patternmakers, the Cabinetmakers, 
the Upholsterers, and the French Polishers ; whilst minor 
trades, such as the Hammermen, the Ship Painters, and the 
“ Red Leaders,” are at war all round. Hence an employer, 
bound to complete a job by a given date, may find one 
morning his whole establishment in confusion, and the most 
important sections of his workmen “ on strike,” not because 
they object to any of the conditions of employment, but 
because they fancy that one trade has “ encroached ” on the 
work of another. The supposed encroachment may consist 
of the most trivial detail. The shipwrights admit that the 
joiners may case (or line with wood) all telegraph connections 
throughout the ship, except only when these happen to go 
through cargo spaces, coal bunkers, and the hold. When a 
joiner passes this magic line even in a job of a few hours, 
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the whole of the shipwrights will drop the'ir tools. On the 
other hand, when the joiners’ blood is up, they will all go on 
strike rather than see the shipwrights do even a few feet of 
what they regard as essentially their own work. Under these 
circumstances a task which one man could do in an hour 
may stop a whole shipyard. On one occasion, indeed, a 
great shipbuilder on the Tyne, finding his whole establish* 
ment laid idle by such a quarrel, and utterly unable to bring 
the men to reason, finally took off his coat and did the disputed 
work with his own hands.^ 

These trivial disputes sometimes blaze up into industrial 
wars of the first magnitude. The leading case which took 
place on the Tyne a few years ago is thus described by a 
great shipbuilder. “For some time before 1S90 the division 
of work between joiners and shipwrights had led to unpleasant 
relations between them, and to interference with the progress 
of work. . . . The disputes became so frequent and angry 
when the large amount of Government work came to the 
Tyne, that the employers urged the delegates of the two 

^ Demarcation disputes, tliougli frequent and serious in certain industries, are 
entirely absent from some, and only rarely oecur in others. They are, for instance, 
practically unknown in the textile trades and the extractive industries, which 
together make up a half of the Trade Union world. It is especially in the group 
of trades connected with the building and equipping of ships that they are trouble- 
.rsome. They also occur, though to a lesser extent, throughout the engineering 
and building trades. Roughly speaking, we may say that they are characteristic 
of about one quarter of the whole Trade Union membership. We know of no 
systematic description or anal3^sis of this controversy. The student can only be 
referred to the materials relating to tlie particular cases elsewliere cited, especially 
the minutes of proceedings of the various joint committees, and to the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission on Labor, 45th day. {See Digest for 
Group A, vol. iii. C. 6894, x. pp. 4S-54. ) In earlier ages, when the right to a 
continuance of the accustomed livelihood was recognised by law and public opinion, 
disputes arising from the encroachments of one craft on the work of another were 
habitually settled by what was, m effect, a judicial decree, exactly as if the point 
at issue had been the boundary between two landed estates. Thus the apportion- 
ment of work between the carpenters and the joiners was a fruitful cause of dispute. 
A Committee of the Common Council of the City of London made an elaborate 
award in 1632, defining in detail the particular kinds of work to be done by tlip 
Companies of Carpenters and Joiners respectively, *‘deal coffins’^ assigned, 
as a knotty question, to both in common , — The Hhiory of (he Carpenter^ Cotnpany, 
by Jupp (London, 1848). A similar dispute between the carpenters and joiners 
of Newcastle-oii-Tyne, who, down to 1589, were combined in a single gild, was 
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societies to refer their differences to an independent and 
capable arbitrator, promising that they would, as employers, 
accept any award that he made. . . . Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
was proposed by the joiners and accepted by. the shipwrights. 
A very long, patient, and exhaustive inquiry was made into 
the practices in the Tyne and other places, past and present ; 
evidence was taken from old hands, delegates, and all who 
could throw light upon the history of the division of work. ... 
After an investigation extending over five and a half months, 
Mr. Burt issued his award, allotting, out of 168 items in 
question, 96 to the joiners and 72 to the shipwrights. 
The joiners , . . disputed the fairness of the findings of the 
arbitrator .they had themselves proposed, and left their 
employment for fourteen weeks. . . . Many vigorous attempts 
were made by the employers to induce the joiners to work 
to the award without success, ... Ultimately . . . the joiners 
were called upon by the united trades in the Tyne to submit 
their contentions absolutely to a Committee or Court com- 

settled by an award of similar character, ch is ts for, corpses” being, curiously 
enough, equally made common to the two trades (Beach’s Newcastle Companies, 
pp. 31-33). And, to turn to quite other industries, we find the tanners and whit- 
tawyers disputing as to the limits of their crafts, assize of a white tawyer ” 
being, as Stow declared, “ that he make nor tawe no Leckler but Shepe's Ledder, 
Gotes Ledder, Horses’ Ledder, and Hindes Ledder ” (Jupp, p. 337), leaving to 
the tanner the dressing of ox skins, which required the use of bark. The disputes 
between the London Cordwainers and the “ cobelers from beyond sea” raged in f 
1395 so fiercely that the king “ commanded John Fresshe, Mayor of the said city, 
that the said Cobelers should gain their living as they had done from of old . . . 
and that it might be declared what of right should belong to the one party and 
the other.” Whereupon, after solemn inquiry, it wa'h ordained, among other 
things, “ that no person who meddles with old shoes shall meddle with new shoes 
to sell.” [Indenture of Agreement between the Cordwainers and the Cobblers, 
14th August 1395 ; Mem oriah of London and London Lifey hy H, T, Riley 
(London, 1868), pp. 539-541.] This, however, did not bring peace, and in 1409 
“our most dread lord the King sent his gracipus letters under his Privy Seal 
unto Drew Barantyn,” the then Mayor, which led to renewed inquiry, and a 
more detailed apportionment of work, assigning to the cobblers the clouting of 
“old boots and old shoes with new leather upon the old soles, before or behind,” 
but “ that if it shall happen that any person desires to have his old boots or 
bootlets resoled, or vamped and soled, or bis galoches or shoes resoled, the same, 
if it can be done, shall pertain at all times to the said workers called Cordwainers 
to do it,” [Inquisition made for the Regulation of the Cordwainers and the 
Cobblers, 15th June 1409, Ibid, pp. 571-574.] A detailed study of the demarca.. 
tion disputes of former ages would probably be of considerable interest. 
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posed of one representative from six or seven different trade 
societies. . . . This Court, at their first meeting, ordered the 
joiners to resume work on Mr. Burt*s award. . . . In January 
1891 ,the plumbers and fitters agreed to appoint representatives 
to discuss and settle the demarcation of their respective 
trades . . . owing to the friction that was growing between 
the two. ... Conferences between the parties took place : 
witnesses were examined for the fitters and for the plumbers ; 
the practice for several years back was cai'efully investigated ; 
an agreement was eventually signed by the parties, but . . . 
it led to disputes . . . the moment it was published, and 
produced a strike as soon as it was attempted to be worked 
to. . . . Each of the two parties read the provisions in utter 
disregard of the otheris views and interests, and in equal 
disregard of the interests of the employers, and . . . disputed 
points ... kept the two trades apart for nine weeks. . . . 
An agreement was arrived at, however, on the i 8th June 
1891, at a conference between employers, fitters, and 
plumbers. . . . The Committee met seventeen times . . . 
settled two sections out of a list of twenty-six, the Chairman 
giving his decision against the objection of the engineers to 
the three-inch limit on iron-piping, . . . The fitters rose in 
a body, charged the Chairman with unfairness, and left the 
Committee altogether. . . . The other two parties . . . issued 
an award on the 28 th October 1891. The employers were 
appealed to by the plumbers ... to put the award into 
force, and did so, with the result that the fitters left their 
employment . . . and a second strike ensued on the division 
of the same work as before in April. . . . After a strike of 
twelve weeks . , . they [were driven to resume] work upon 
the award of the Joint Committee. . . , The principal 
difficulty in composing the disputes has arisen from the 
variety of the practice in different works and districts. . , , 
Each society proposes to itself to have the largest possible 
number of its members employed at the same time . . . and 
to this end tries to secure the whole of the work it considers 
belongs to its members according to usage and custom. • . * 
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i The employers' interest is remorselessly sacrificed by the 

f disputants."^ 

I It will not, we think, be difficult for the reader to picture, 

I even from this bald narrative, the state of disorganisation 

:■ and chaos into which these recurring disputes threw the 

[. great industries of Tyneside between 1890 and 1893. 

^ Within the space of thirty- five months, there were no fewer 

t than thirty-five weeks in which one or other of the four most 

important sections of workmen in the staple industry of the 
■' district absolutely refused to work. This meant the stoppage 

i of huge establishments, the compulsory idleness of tens of 

: thousands of other artisans and laborers, the selling-up of 

households, and the semi-starvation of thousands of families 
totally unconcerned with the dispute. Nor was the effect 
>; confined, as far as the Trade Unionists were concerned, to 

these sensational but temporary results. The men were, in 
f. fact, playing into the hands of those employers who wished 
' to see Trade Unionism destroyed. The internecine warfare 

? on the Tyne has left all unions concerned in a state of local 

: weakness from which they have by no means yet recovered, 

and under which they will probably suffer for many years. 

; Their loss of members and of money is the least part of 
the evil. When one society is fighting another, the whole 
^ efficacy of Trade Unionism, as a means of improving the* 
conditions of employment, is, for the moment, paralysed. 
Even if the angry strife between the two sets of workmen 
does not lead actually to mutual blacklegging," it effectively 

i ^ Extracted from an interesting Memorandum by Mr. John Price, of Palmer 

: and Co., Limited, Shipbuilders and Engineers, Jarrow, which was prepared for 

s the Koyal Commission on Labor but was not piiblislied by that body. 

1 Among the voluminous pamphlet literature on these disputes the most 

important documents are the several Reports of Conferences between the employers 
and the several engineering unions in Newcastle on 9th March, 22nd March, 
22nd April, and 26th April 1892 ; the set oi Manifestoes published by the United 
■j Operative Plumbers^ Association (Liverpool, \ the Report of the Arbitration 

In Proceedings on the question of the apportionment of work to be done by the Ship-> 

I Wrights and ike (Newcastle, 1890) \ the publications on the subject by the 

i Shipwrights and the Joiners respectively; and iht Report of the Proceedings of 

j. the Board of Conciliation in revising the award of Thomas Burt^ M,P. 

;;; (Newcastle, 1890). The Newcastle Daily Chronicle from 1890 to 1893 contains 

I frequent references. 
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destroys their power of resisting any capitalist encroachment. 
An employer who desires to beat down his men’s terms need 
only send, on some trivial pretext, for the district delegate of 
the overlapping trade. The mere rumour that the agent of 
the rival union has been seen to enter his office will probably 
excite sufficient apprehension to bring his men to instant 
submission. Thus, whilst these demarcation disputes cause, 
to the employers, the wage-earners, and the community at 
large, all the moral irritation and pecuniary loss of an 
ordinary strike or lock-out, they must, under all circum- 
stances, weaken all the unions concerned in their struggle 
for better conditions. 

We are, therefore, face to face with an apparently in- 
comprehensible problem. If the workmen have all to lose 
and nothing to gain by fighting over the demarcation 
between trades, how is it that their responsible leaders do 
not peremptorily interfere to prevent such quarrels ? The 
explanation is to be found in the character of the workmen’s 
claims. To them the issue is not one of expediency, but of 
moral right. “ We are fighting this battle,” declared the 
United Pattern-makers’ Association in 1889, the prin- 
ciple that every trade shall have the right to earn its bread 
without the interference of outsiders ; a principle jealously 
guarded by every skilled trade . . . and one which we are 
fully determined shall likewise apply to us.” ^ It is our duty,” 
declared the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, to exercise 
the same care andVatchfulness over that in which we have 
a vested interest as the physician does who holds a diploma, 
or the author who is protected by a copyright.” ^ “ The 

machine,” says their Tyne District Delegate in 1897, “no 
doubt is part of the employer’s invested capital, but so is the 
journeyman’s skilled labor.” ^ The Associated Shipwrights’ 
Society expressly stated in 1893, with reference to a new 

^ Circular of United Pattern-makers’ Association, 19th December 1SS9. 

2 Preface to of the AmalgamaUd Society 0/ Engineers (I^ondon, 1891), 

p. 6. 

^ Amalgamafed Society of Engineers jQU 7 ‘nal^ March 1897. 
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dispute on the Clyde, that “ while we do not object to any 
firms dividing their works into departments, or sub-letting 
portions of the vessels they are building, still we do most 
respectfully and emphatically contend that no employers 
should, in suiting their convenience, give away another man’s 
means of living, any more than that no workman would be 
allowed or justified to go into an employer’s office and take 
his money from his safe and give it to another.” ^ “ The 

sacredness of property,” writes the Liverpool Delegate of the 
Engineers in 1897, “is surely applicable to labor, which is 
as much our property as the lathes are the property of the 
employer.” ^ And if we look through the reports of the 
unions we have mentioned, or of those in any branch of the 
building trades, we shall find abundant references, not to the 
pecuniary advantage of the workmen or the convenience of 
the employer, but to ^^our trade rights,” or “our universal 
right and custom,” and to a righteous resistance of “ encroach- 
ment, theft, and confiscation.” “ Do the Bricklayers aim at 
extinguishing us altogether ? ” pathetically remonstrate the 
Slaters and Tilers. “ They roam all over a building from the 
cellar to the highest point, devouring everything and any- 
thing that they choose, no matter what other trade it may 
belong to-— slating, roof-tiling, wall-tiling, floor-tiling, paving, 
setting stone landings, sills, heads, and steps, plastering,* 
knobbing, whitewashing, etc.” ^ 

It is, fortunately, unnecessary for us to discuss the work- 
man’s initial assumption that it is desirable, in the public 

^ Minnies of Line of DetnarcaUonJoini-Cominitim of Shipwrights and Jomers 
(Glasgow, 1893)5 Part II. p. 7, The Shipwrights’ Statement.” 

^ Ainalgamaied Society of Engineers^ Journal 

3 Correspondence in the Star^ quoted in "Builder^ 8th April 1893. 'I'hls 
sense of wrong is aggravated by an exaggerated consciousness of the pecuniary 
drain on the union funds involved in the payment of out-of-work benefit to the 
displaced members. At a branch meeting attended by one of the authors, 
when a demarcation dispute was under discussion, the fact that the work wrong- 
fully engrossed by the rival trade would have sufficed to tal^e three unemployed 
members off the books, and so save this great amalgamated union thirty-six 
shillings a week, was repeatedly adduced as a reason for aggressive action. The 
aggressive action subsequently cost that same union, at the lowest computation, 
many thousands of pounds. 
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interest, for him to be assured of a reasonable continuity of 
livelihood.^ Nor need we here determine whether, if it 
were possible to secure this end by fencing off each craft 
from encroachment, the social advantage of this assurance of 
livelihood would or would not outweigh the drawbacks of the 
expedient. It so happens that in the advanced industrial 
communities of our time, the circumstances are so complex, 
and so perpetually changing, that it passes the wit of man 
to define the “right to a trade'' in any way that will not 
produce the most palpable absurdities. 

The first attempt is always to base the right on custom. 
It is natural enough that the workmen in any one town should 
expect and desire that the prevailing habits of work should 
be adhered to. But irrespective of the fact that the “custom 
of the trade" is found to vary from town to town, and even 
from establishment to establishment, it is obvious that this 
affords, of itself, no rule when, as is almost invariably the 
case, the point at issue is some novel process or some hitherto 
unfamiliar product. Each party then interprets the custom 
in a different way. It may at first sight seem to be con- 
venient to take, as a guide, the object or purpose of the 
product. The shipwrights, in fact, will sometimes claim as 
their right all that concerns the construction and fitting of 
"ships. But a modern ship now includes everylhing that is 
found in a luxurious hotel ; and a shipwright, on this inter- 
pretation, would not only have to work in steel as well as in 
wood, but would afso have to be an accomplished engineer, 
boilermaker, brassfinisher, plumber, joiner, cabinetmaker, 
French polisher, upholsterer, painter, decorator, and electric 
light and bell fitter. And if, in search of some dividing line 
between these manifestly different crafts, we turn to the tools 
required, we come to no less incongruous results. Fifty 
years ago it would have been admitted without question that 
it was for the shipwright to use the adze and the mallet, and 
for the joiner to- employ the hammer and the plane. But 
the deck of a modern passenger steamer cannot be completed 
^ We recur to this point in our chapter on ‘'Trade Union Assumptions.” 
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without using all these tools, together with others borrowed 
from the cabinetmaker and glazier, and machines altogether 
unheard of in former times. If each craft is to be confined 
to the tools which have characterised it from time immemorial, 
the ship would be crowded with workmen each waiting for 
the moment to perform his little bit of the common task ; 
all responsibility for the watertight character of the deck 
would be lost, and there would still be altercations as to who 
should use the newly- invented machines. Nor does the 
material used afford us any dividing line. If this were 
accepted, the advance of sanitation, with the disuse of leaden 
pipes, would involve the ousting of the whole body of 
certificated plumbers, in favor of engineers and bricklayers 
destitute of sanitary knowledge. Moreover, in the crucial 
instances of demarcation trouble, the material concerned is 
common to both parties. Shipwrights, joiners, and cabinet- 
makers all work in wood ; and shipwrights, boilermakers, 
engineers, tinplate workers, and plumbers all handle iron. 
If the substance fails to afford a dividing line, the disputants 
will often fall back on its thickness. The central point in 
dispute on the Tyne for two years may, in fact, be said to 
have resolved itself into whether the limit of size of the iron 
pipes to be fitted by the engineers and the plumbers 
respectively, should be or 3 inches, and whether th^ 
joiners should or should not be confined to wood-work of 
inch thickness.^ The demarcation disputes between the 
boilermakers on the one hand, and the Chippers and Drillers 

^ “Mr. Ramsey (Shipwrights). — The question of the thickness of material is 
again introduced. I ask is it fair that the joiner trade should have all the say 
as to thickness of wood ? Is it not a fact that both trades manipulate ali thicknesses 
of wood in their jobs? We lay and fix any kir.d of feathered and grooved ceiling 
in cargo spaces in the hold of a vessel. . . . We ha've objected all along to this 
Joint Committee dealing with this question of thickness of wood because we con- 
sider the principle is not sound, . . 

“Mr, Roger (Joiners). — . , . Have we not the same liberty as a trade to 
introduce a thickness as the other side has to object to it ? . . , We hold we are 
not exorbitant in our claim for lining i| inches and under. It stands to reason 
that joiners are the more competent men to do that class of work. I would like 
to ask the other side where, in the ancient shipbuilding from Noah up to fifty 
years since, they used nails for fastening. , . . We claim all lining from ij inches 
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on the other, turn chiefly on the size of the holes which each 
trade may cut in the iron plates.^ The doctrine of the right 
to the trade thus leads us to the absurd result that a par- 
ticular task has to be allotted to one trade or another, not 
according to its acquaintance with the purpose to be served, 
or to its familiarity with the tools or material used, but ac- 
cording to the exact thickness of the pipe or board, or the 
precise diameter of the hole in the iron plates, which the 
fad, fashion, or science of the hour may prescribe. The 
necessity of discovering some line which can be precisely 
defined and accurately measured, leads, in fact, to a purely 
arbitrary distribution of work, which has the added demerit 
of the greatest possible instability. 

For all this turmoil the employers have an easy 
remedy. The proper cure,” declared the representative of 
the Belfast shipbuilders, is to revert to the old state of 
affairs, where the employer selected the men most suited to 
do the work ” ; or, as the representative of the Tyneside ship- 
builders put it, “ to uphold the right of an employer to employ 
whatever workmen he believes will best serve the purposes 
of his trade or business without any regard to trade 
societies.” And the Scottish shipbuilders declared through 
their representative, that whether a plumber may join 
a 2 -inch pipe, but not one of 2 ^ inches, whether a 
joiner may dub a plank or a shipwright may plane a rail, 
must appear to a disinterested person extremely trivial ; ” 
and they proposed summarily to “ get rid altogether of this 
fertile cause of quarrel by abolishing all arbitrary boundaries 

and nnder, simply because it is material we are in the habit of working, and 
because it is fastened to the grounds. , . , 

Mr. Wilkie (Shipwrights).— ... In past years when there was no ma- 
chineiy^ [the joiners] might have made this claim, but that has all disappeared with 
the introduction of machinery. , . . The joiners lay claim to this wwk because the 
vessels carry passengers one way. I hold our claim is far more legitimate, seeing 
they carry cargo the other way. , . . Clearly, if it is to be fitted up for cargo it 
is shipwrights’ work pure and simple.”— of line of Demarcation JoinU 
Committee of Shipwrights and Joiners (Glasgow, 1893), 

'^ Report of Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Federation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades (Manchester, 1S96). 
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between different handicrafts^ and leaving it to the master 
, . , to settle . . . how work is to be distributed. , , 

To the reader of the foregoing chapters, the Trade 
Union objection to any such abolition of the boundaries 
between craft and craft will at once be clear. If there is to 
be concerted action among the workmen — if, for instance, 
there is to be any representative machinery for Collective 
Bargaining, — it is absolutely necessary that the membership 
of each Trade Union should be precisely defined, so that 
each workman may know by what collective agreements he 
is bound.^ It is, in fact, a condition of any organisation by 
trades that the lines between the trades, though not necessarily 
unalterable, should not be wantonly infringed at the mere 
caprice of a single employer. 

But there is a further objection. If an individual em- 
ployer were free, without encountering any resistance from 
the Trade Union concerned, to dispense with the services of 
men to whom he was paying the agreed Standard Rate, and 
to hand their work over bit by bit to some other sections of 
workmen, whom he could induce — perhaps actually through 
their own Trade Union — to work at a lower price, all hope 
of maintaining a Standard Rate for the more highly skilled 
unions would be at an end. Unless a Ti'ade Union is to 
give up its whole case, it is bound, at all hazards, to maintain 
the principle that the Standard Rate, agreed to by the 
associated employers, shall be paid, in all establishments, for 
all the kinds of work to which it was mutually intended to 
apply. 

A solution has therefore to be found which, whilst pro- 
tecting the employer against the intolerable annoyance of 
unprovoked stoppages, the worry caused by any friction 
between trades, and the loss occasioned by “overlap-' of 
work, ^ shall guarantee the Trade Unionists against encroach- 

^ This would obviously be even more necessary than at present if the Duke of 
Devonshire’s proposal to make these collective agreements legally enforcible were 
adopted j see the chapter on ‘^The Method of Collective Bargaining.”' 

^ “ A further and most material point in the estimation of the employer, and 
largely affecting his interest in cheapening and expediting the work, lies in the 
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ments on their Standard Rate, and prevent any underminino 
of their organisation. The experience of the last few years 
points we think, to the need, if they are to cope with the 
difficulty, for the development of new structure in the Trade 

adoption of a new principle. 

\ hen a demarcation dispute now occurs between two 
well-organised trades, the first attempt of their more reason- 
able representatives is to come to a mutual agreement as to 
how the wo should be divided between them. Thus the 
numerous differences between the Boilermakers and Z 
Engineeis at Cardiff ^vere amicably settled in 1891 by a 
formal treaty between the local branches.^ B^ut sLi 

a in a deadlock. Here we have a case for which arbitration 
would seem to be specially fitted. There is, it is true no 
assumption sharod by boU, sides on whLrtho 

in n,- " concerned accept 

pi maple, the same inconsistent array of different 
_ umptions, and the decision cannot, as we have seen hp 
other than an arbitrary one. The main requiremLt tW 

ffiflue" should not be suspected of being 

fluenced by any other assumption than those admitted by 


iVhich iLans ftat Sn^onrtradTtekJ up'!; job f ! 

Ills share, and that when the Lt h^finidwl’hk “n^ences upon 

. This is necessary to shelve ecLit nltr ‘ ^"“hed 

performance of the job.” ‘“>^1 to hx responsibility ini 

laws by five' ^enarth, and B.-trry By- 

of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers one ' Boilermakers, five : 

Society and one of anothersmallerbody of the Steam-Enjpne Makers' 

Tor the purpose of more cleariyciefininfrinrfcptv ' follows : 

dispute, and in consequence of certain mism.dluf lofth_p,articukr questions in 
of the Boilermakers’ Society and those of the alovf'*^"® "wing between members i 

their respective claims to particular iohs in rr, c-named engineers, respecting 

and iron shipbuilding, we hereby in-ree tln^the unr‘ ' 
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the parties. This points to the establishment of a tribunal 
by the Trade Unions themselves. 

We see such a tribunal arising in the Federation of the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, to which we have more 
than once alluded. During the last seven years innumerable 
cases of “overlap” and “ encroachment ” have been quietly 
disposed of by this tribunal, to the general satisfaction of 
all concerned. The transformation of the Executive Council 
of this Federation, formed of the chief salaried officials of 
fourteen unions, into a supreme court of arbitration in 
demarcation disputes takes place in the simplest manner.^ 
If the Boilermakers of any port make a complaint that the 
Smiths are encroaching on their trade, neither party is 
allowed to cause any stoppage of work, and the Federal 
Executive is summoned to meet at a convenient centre. 
The officials of the two trades concerned bring up their 
witnesses and act as advocates. If the council is not satisfied 
that all the facts have been brought out, two members — 
say the general secretaries of the Steam Engine Makers' 
and Shipwrights' societies — are deputed to investigate the 
dispute on the spot, to consult with the employer, and to 

^ The present rule is as follows: — 

Disiputa between Societies. dispute takes place between any of 
the societies forming this Federation, unless amicably settled, such dispute shall 
be referred to a Court of Arbitration selected by the parties affected by the 
dispute. When a Court is required the parties shall, if possible, mutually agree 
upon three disinterested referees; failing this, each pjyi'ty to the dispute shall 
appoint one or two Arbitrators, who must be Trade Unionists ; the two or four 
Arbitrators to appoint an Umpire, and, in the event of the Arbitrators failing to 
agree, his decision shall be final and binding. The Umpire shall not be selected 
from any trade which may come into conflict with either of the parties to the 
difference. If a Court of Arbitration is not appointed within one month of an 
application being made for a reference to arbitration, the Executive shall have 
power to step in and appoint either Arbitrators or Umpire, as the case might be. 
The Court, when formed, to decide as to place of meeting, method of procedure, 
etc. ; each party to pay half of the expenses, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Court. That when a Court of Arbitration is required by any society in the 
Federation the Executive of said society shall notify the Secretary of the 
Federation, who shall then write to the other party affected to appoint an 
Arbitrator or Arbitrators as the Federation rules prescribe. — Report of Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades (Manchester, 1S95). 
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report to a future meeting, when a decision is come to. The 
ten or twelve experienced Trade Union officials, who thus 
adjust the differences between trade and trade, form an 
almost ideal body for this purpose. They are free not only 
from personal but also from class bias. Whether 2-^- inch 
iron piping shall be fixed by an engineer or a plurnber is 
of no consequence to the pattern-maker or the shipwright. 
Whether cabin lockers are to be prepared by the cabinet- 
maker and fixed by the joiner, or whether either trade should 
begin and finish the whole job, is a matter of indifference to 
the plater or the ironmoulder. Neither directly nor indirectly 
have the adjudicators any other interest than that of prevent- 
ing all stoppage of work by effecting a permanent settlement. 
In this task they are aided by the fact that they start with 
the same stock of unconscious assumptions as both the 
trades concerned. _ Such arguments as “ priority, position, 
and purpose," which appear to the aggrieved capitalist as 
fantastic and irrelevant as the lawyer’s doctrine of "common 
employment” does to the injured workman, receive that 
^nous attention which their iteration on both sides demands, 
the adjudicators are steeped in the technical details of the 
workshop, from processes and material to the evasions of the 
employers and the tricks of the workmen. They possess, in 
fach to the full, the highest possible qualification of a judicial 
authority, the unbounded confidence of the disputants, nof 
only m their knowledge and sympathy, but also in their 
abso ute^ impartiality as regards the issues in dispute, 
hinally It is no small advantage that, although their award 
has no legal validity, it carries with it a certain latent coercive 
authority. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for any 
constituent body of thd Federation deliberately to disregard 
an award to which it had consented, without incurring the 
sermus penalty of finding its members practically exduded 
from employment by a general boycott of the other workmen.' 
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But though a tribunal of this kind may, in demarcation 
cases, cut the Gordian knot, neither its deliberations nor 
its awards can permanently command confidence unless it is 
able to map out some definite and consistent policy, accepted 
by its litigants and adhered to in all its own decisions. 
Moreover, it cannot permanently secure industrial peace 
unless this policy coincides with the interests of the em- 
ployers and is based on some assumption in which they can 
agree. Such a policy cannot be found in any doctrine of 
the right to a trade, because, as we have shown in the 
crucial instances of new kinds of work, both parties may, 
with equal reasonableness, claim that equity is on their 
side. The solution of the problem is to be found in quite 
another direetion. It is admitted that, within the limits of 
a single trade and a single union, it is for the employei", and 
the employer alone, to decide which individual workman he 
will engage, and upon which particular jobs he will employ 
him. What each Trade Union asks is that the recognised 
Standard Rate for the particular work in question shall be 
maintained and defended against possible encroachment. 

If the same conception were extended to the whole group of 
allied trades, any employer might be left free, within the 
wide circle of the federated unions, to employ whichever man 
he pleased on the disputed process, so long as he paid him '• 

the Federation of the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades as a court of arbitra- 
tion is entirely dependent on its frank abandonment of any idea of representation 
in proportion to membership. Every union admitted, whether large or small, 
sends two representatives to the annual meeting, which elects one from each 
trade — invariably its salaried olEcial — to form the federal executive. It is 
obvious that if the United Society of Boilermakers or the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters insisted on having twenty times the amount of representation or 
voting power as the Associated Blacksmiths or the United Pattern-makers, these 
latter would have no confidence in any award of-^an executive on which their 
rivals had so predominant a voice. Unfortunately, this very idea of equality, 
which has been a condition of the success of this federation, has hitherto stood in 
the way of the adhesion of the largest society concerned in the engineering 
and shipbuilding trades. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, claiming to 
include within its own ranks all sections of skilled engineering mechanics, has 
hitherto found it inconsistent with its dignity to associate on equal terms with such 
smaller sectional societies as the United Pattern-makers* Association and the 
Associated Blacksmiths. Here again the idea of an all-embracing amalgamation 
has prevented the effective organisation of the Trade Union world. 
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the Standard Rate agreed upon for the particular task. The 
federated Trade Unions, instead of vainly trying to settle to 
which trade a task rightfully belongs, should, in fact, confine 
themselves to determining, in consultation with the associated 
employers, at ivliat rate it should be paid for} 

If this simple principle were adopted, —say, in the great 
shipbuilding yards of the North-East coast,— and if it were 
frankly accepted by the associated employers and the 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades the 
way ivould clear. The Standard Rate within the’ un- 
questioned domain of each particular trade would be deter 
mined, as at present, by Collective Bargaining between the 
associated employers and the Trade Union concerned But ^ 
directly any dispute arose as to which trade a job should 
belonsT— whether between employer and workman, or between 


different sections of wage-earners— the Collective Bargaining 
as to the rat nf 


as to the rate of payment for that job would at once pas! 
out of the hands of both the unions concerned, and would 

bv body of allied trades, 

r'- would, therefore, be referred 

to the federal officials to negotiate, with the representatives 
of the associated employers, « definite Stcmdard Rate for that 
task In determining this special rate, the/would 
be guided solely by the character of the work reladvely to 
other operations m the same district. When as in the 
notorious disputes between the fitters and plumbers, and the 
shipwrights, the earnings of both sets of work- 
men were practically identical, and the volume of wol T„ 


This suggested solution has now been tentativflir nhf f n , 

man of exceptional ability who in is "fi ^ 

Amalgamated Society of Enrfifeers Wridno'nn'^T* of tlm ■ 

of Engineering Employers S to the ^ the dispute with the Federation 
George Barnes deckreTthat ° the Mr. 

really one of wages, and inasmuch as the 

invading our territory as skilled mfrhnniVe disclaim any intention of 

solution of the difficulty is to bl found ffi l’ ? ^ ^ ““tually satisfactoiy 

to the Board of Trade : sucl LSl J " ^^erence 

machines, quality of work and standny-r tttce regard lo class of 

paid. WesLllsendinThes^nrloltk^^^^ f district-ufon the wage to be , 
Monthly Jounua, April 1897. ^ pj^operform, —Amalgamated En^neer^ 
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dispute was of little consequence, the officials of the federated 
workmen and the associated employers would quickly arrive 
at an agreed rate. When, as in the more difficult case of 
a laborer being put to work a new machine, the rates 
widely diverged, the agreement would involve a longer 
bargaining. The representative of the associated employers 
would try to adduce evidence that the work was within the 
capacity of any general laborer fetched out of the street, 
and was therefore only worth sixpence an hour. The repre- 
sentative of the federated Trade Unionists would seek to 
establish that the work really required an engineer’s skill or 
training, and that the particular laborer employed happened 
to be an exceptional man, who ought to be earning the 
engineer’s rate of tenpence an hour. The advocates on both 
sides, representing great federations of which the actual dis- 
putants formed an infinitesimal proportion, would certainly 
manage to agree upon a rate for that special work, rather 
than involve the whole body of their clients in war. Once 
the special rate for the disputed process was authoritatively 
determined, the individual employer might engage any work- 
man he pleased at that rate, whether he belonged to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers or to the humbler United 
Association of Machine Workers, or even to the National 
Laborers’ Union. Thus, subject to the Standard Rate for ^ 
the disputed work being fixed by Collective Bargaining 
between the associated employers and the federated Trade 
Unions, any shipbuilder would be at liberty, as between trade 
and trade, to select which man he pleased to do the work. 

For the federated Trade Unions there would remain the 
further question whether, in the interests of the most perfect 
organisation, the workman so selected should be transferred 
from one union to another, or allowed to remain in his old 
society. If the job was only a temporary one, it would be 
unnecessary to make any change. If, on the other hand, 
the task for which he was selected was habitually performed 
by members of another union, or if it necessitated close com- 
panionship with them, it would probably avoid friction if he 
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were transferred to the roll of the other union. With 
this, however, the employers would have nothing to do, and 
the particular internal regulations decided upon by the 
federation would, as in all other cases, be finally determined 
by its constituents.^ 

This solution would not, we think, be objected to by 
employers who, like the great captains of industry of 
the North-East coast, have become accustomed to deal- 
ing with bodies of organised workmen. It involves no 
assumptions other than those to which they have long 
since agreed. The rates for the disputed jobs would be 
settled, as they are at present, not by the individual em- 
ployer or workman, but by collective agreements made by 
the associated employers. The only difference would be 
that instead of making that collective agreement with a 
single Trade Union, the officials of the associated employers 
would deal, as regards the disputed jobs, with officials repre- 
senting the whole body of Trade Unionists in the district. 
The employers would be freed from the annoyance of- finding 
their works stopped by the men’s quarrels, and they would 
be confirmed in their freedom to allot their jobs in the way 
they thought best. 

The Trade Unionists, on the other hand, would secure 
their fundamental principle of maintaining the Standard 
Rate and all the machinery for Collective Bargaining. They 
would gain complete protection against any attempt to make 
the introduction of a new machine or a new product an 

1 In making these transfers of particular workmen from itnion to union, a 
difficulty might arise from the difference in rates of contribution and scales oi 
benefit between different societies. This could easily be surmounted, as regards 
the workman, by the new society admitting him at once to full benefits, accord- 
ing to his length of membership in the union he leaves. Mutual arrangements of 
this sort already exist for the transfer of members between Scottish and English 
unions in the same trade, and some others. If the unions giving large benefits 
demurred to accepting members on these terms, it would be easy for the P'edera- 
tion to smooth the way by giving from federal funds, in respect of each man 
officially transferred on demarcation grounds, a sum equal to the accumulated 
balance per member possessed by his new colleagues. Any such question of 
financial adjustment between union and union would easily be settled by the 
practical good sense of Trade Union officials. 
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excuse for lowering the rate hitherto paid for a particular 
grade of skill On the other hand, they would have frankly 
to abandon the obsolete doctrine of a ^M*ight to a trade/^ 
They would have to allow each individual employer com- 
plete freedom, provided that he paid the Standard Rates 
agreed upon for the various kinds of work, to allot them 
among the trades as he found most convenient, irrespective 
of past custom. And if the Trade Unions wished to avoid 
friction among the workmen, and perfect their organisation, 
they would have to give up all idea of restricting the entrance 
into the several unions, otherwise than by requiring their 
recruits to be able to earn the recognised Standard Rate, 
In both cases, as this and the preceding chapter will have 
shown, they would only be giving up a principle which the 
vast majority of unions, over the greater part of the field of 
British industr}/, have found it impossible to carry out. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF TRADE UNIONISM 

In the preceding chapters we have attempted systematically 
to analyse all the current regulations of British Trade 
Unionism ; we have still to set forth and explain certain 
features of Trade Union policy which are implied in the use 
of its Methods or are subsidiary to the enforcement of its 
Regulations. 

We will begin with the Method of Mutual Insurance, 
We have seen how important a part is playedj except in a 
few industries, by the friendly society side of Trade Unionism 
— how it supplies both adventitious attraction and adven- 
titious support to the workmen's combinations, even when its 
. use as a separate method of enforcing common rules has faded 
out of sight. Trade Unionists are proud of the great insur- 
ance societies which have been built up by their own efforts, 
and most determinedly oppose Rny project which seems 
inimical to their continued prosperity. This affords an 
explanation of the deadweight of silent opposition which 
the Trade Unions have hitherto thrown against all compet- 
ing schemes of insuratice. When the rival project is an 
employees benefit society, the Trade Unionists object to it 
for many additional reasons, with which we shall deal in a 
subsequent part of this chapter. But even when an insur- 
ance project is quite unconnected with industrial objects, 
and takes the impersonal form of a Government Old Age 
Pension scheme, the Trade Unionists strenuously object to 
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any premium to be levied by way of deduction from their 
weekly earnings or other form of direct contribution, which 
would, it is feared, make the workmen less ready to subscribe 
to a trade friendly society. We find this feeling clearly 
expressed in Mr. Bi'oadhurst^s Minority Report in the Aged 
Poor Commission of 1895. “The evidence tendered by 
working class witnesses goes, in my opinion, to show that 
any scheme involving contributions, otherwise than through 
the rates and taxes, would meet with much opposition from 
the wage -earners of every grade. The Friendly Societies 
and the Trade Unions, to which the working class owe so 
much, naturally view with some apprehension the creation 
of a gigantic rival insurance society backed by the whole 
power of the Government. The collection of contributions 
from millions of ill-paid households is already found to be 
a task of great difficulty, intensified by every depression of 
trade or other calamity. For the State to enter into com- 
petition for the available subscriptions of the wage-earners 
must necessarily increase the difficulty of all Friendly 
Societies, Trade Unions, and Industrial Insurance Companies, 
whose members and customers within the United Kingdom 
probably number, in the aggregate, from eleven to twelve 
millions of persons. On the other hand, Mr. Charles Booth’s 
proposal for the grant of a pension from public funds, without ^ 
personal contributions, may secure the hearty support both 
of the Trade Unions and the Friendly Societies 

So far the Trade Unions stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the ordinary friendly societies. But when it comes to defin- 
ing the legal status of the two forms of combination, they at 
once part company. The friendly societies, confining them- 

1 Minority Report of Mr. Henry Broad hurst, M.P. (Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons), in Report of the Royal Commission on Aged Poor 
(C. 7604}, 1895, p. xcix. 

This hostility is naturally most marked among members of the great trade 
friendly societies. The coalminers, who make practically no use of friendly 
benefits in their Trade Unionism, have always shown themselves willing to 
encourage the Permanent Relief Funds, through which, by the joint subscriptions 
of employers and employed, provision is now made for the sufferers from accident 
within the limits of a givep coalfield. 
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selves strictly to one definite function, have obtained the 
privilege, on registration of their rules and submission of 
their accounts, of becoming legally incorporated bodies, able 
to enter into enforcible contracts with their members and 
outsiders, and to sue or be sued in their corporate capacity. 
Such complete legalisation does not suit the great trade 
societies. Some measure of incorporation they must have, 
in order that the money subscribed by all alike may not, 
with impunity, be embezzled by those in whose hands it is 
placed. But the whole friendly society business of a Trade 
Union is, as we have seen in the chapter on The Method of 
Mutual Insurance,” only an adventitious adjunct, strictly sub- 
ordinate to its main function of securing, for its members, 
better conditions of employment In pursuit of these better 
conditions the Trade Union must be free, in any emergency, 
to use every penny of its funds in the fight It does not 
therefore undertake to maintain all or any of its benefits, if a 
majority of the members for the time being wish the cash in 
hand to be applied to other purposes. Moreover, it is, as we 
explained in the chapter on The Method of Collective Bar- 
gaining,” an essential condition of Trade Union action that 
the decision of the great mass of the members should be 
enforced on individual recalcitrants. A member who persists 
* in acting in flagrant disobedience to the rules of the associa- 
tion he has joined, whether they relate to friendly benefits 
or not, must eventually incur the penalty of expulsion, in- 
volving the forfeiture of all claim to future benefit A Trade 
Union would therefore be fatally hampered if it entered into 
legally binding contracts to pay particular benefits, or if it 
were possible for an aggrieved member to appeal, against 
the decision of his fellow-members, to the unfriendly courts 
of justice. But this inimical action of discontented members 
is not the whole danger. Though combination in restraint 
of trade is no longer a criminal offence, it may still, as we 
shall see, be made the ground of a civil action for damages.^ 
The indefinite and anomalous state of the law with regard 
1 See the Appendix on “The Legal Position of Collective Bargaining.” 
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to libel and conspiracy leaves open, too, a wide door for 
harassing proceedings. Already, any agent or official of a 
Trade Union is liable to be sued by an employer or non- 
unionist workman, whenever the Trade Union action has, 
through him, caused loss or damage. If the Trade Union 
could be sued in its corporate capacity, the members would 
quickly find the funds which they had subscribed for sick 
and funeral benefits, attached at the suit of employers 
aggrieved by a threat to strike, by the libel of an injudicious 
branch secretary, or by the insolence of a picket Thus, 
whilst complete incorporation might protect the individual 
member against a majority of his fellows, it would put his 
provision for sickness and old age at the mercy of employers’ 
claims for damages. The insecurity of the friendly society 
side of Trade Unionism is, in fact, inherent in the conjunc- 
tion of trade and friendly purposes, and complete legalisation 
would actually diminish, rather than increase, the likelihood 
of the funds subscribed for friendly benefits being ultimately 
applied to meet them. 

These considerations explain the peculiar legal status 
wdiich the Trade Unionists of 1868-71 succeeded in winning 
for their associations. The Trade Union Act of 1871, whilst 
giving a duly registered union much the same status as a 
friendly society so far as the protection of its property was* 
concerned, expressly provided that a Trade Union should 
not be able to sue, nor be liable to be sued, in respect of 
any agreement between itself and its members, or with an 
employers’ association or another union. Trade Unions, in 
fact, have not been clothed with legal personality any further 
than for the limited purpose of protecting their funds against 
theft or embezzlement. They are ’thus in the anomalous 
position, to quote the Majority Report of the Labor Com- 
mission, of exercising “collective action without legal col- 
lective responsibility”^ This peculiar status the Trade 
Unionists wish to maintain. The Trade Union Minority of 

1 Fifth and Final Report of the Royal Commisnon on Labor, 1894 (C. 742r), 
par. 149, p. 54. 
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the Labor Commission resolutely refused to entertain the 
suggestion ‘'that it would be desirable to make Trade 
Unions liable to be sued by any person who had a grievance 
against the action of, their officers or agents. To expose 
the large amalgamated societies of the country with their 
accumulated funds sometimes reaching a quarter of a million 
sterling, to be sued for damages by any employer in any 
part of the country, or by any discontented member or non- 
unionist, for the action of some branch secretary or delegate, 
would be a great injustice. If every Trade Union were 
liable to be perpetually harassed by actions at law on 
account of the doings of individual members ; if Trade 
Union funds were to be depleted by lawyers' fees and costs, 
if not even by damages or fines, it would go far to make 
Trade Unionism impossible for any but the most prosperous 
and experienced artisans. The present freedom of Trade 
Unions from any interference b3/the codftS .of law — anomalous 
as it may appear to lawyers — ^was, after prolonged strugg] e 
and Parliamentary agitation, conceded in iS/l, and finally 
became law in 1875. Any attempt to revoke this 
won charter of Trade Union freedom, or in any \yi,v'ayto 
tamper with the purely voluntary character of their ajifesocia^ 
tions, would, in our opinion, provoke the most emb] 
resistance from the whole body of Trade Unionis 
would, we think, be undesirable from every point of v 
Passing now to the Method of Collective Bargain 
notice, in the first place, that it implies the removal^ 
legal prohibition of combination “ in restraint of trad 
long as trade combination was a criminal offence, the 
of Collective Bargaining was not open either to empi 
to workmen, and Trade Unionists, when they could d 
legislation, had to resort to secret compacts araoh 
selves, resting on the Method of Mutual Insurance, 
dom of combination is now professedly conceded, s< 
the criminal law is concerned, but even in England th] 

^ Fifth and Final Report of ike Royal Commission on Labar^ 1894 (< 
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signs, as will be seen from our appendix on the Legal Position 
of Collective Bargaining, that, as regards civil liability, Trade 
Unionists have still a battle to fight If the recent decisions 
are upheld, the employers will be able to proceed for heavy 
damages against any Trade Union offi'cial who uses the ordi- 
nary arts of bargaining on behalf of his constituents, or 
who even advises the workmen of a particular firm to refuse 
the employer's terms. Every strike will bring a shower of 
writs, ending in bankruptcy proceedings ; and Trade Union 
executives, finding themselves exposed to this harassing 
persecution, will again become secret conspiracies. If, there- 
fore, Collective Bargaining is to survive as a method of Trade 
Unionism, Parliament will have to complete the work of 
1871-75, and definitely instruct the judges that nothing is 
to be actionable in labor disputes when done by or in 
pursuance of a combination of workmen, which would not 
be actionable if done by a partnership of traders as part of 
their business, and in the pursuit of their personal gain. 

But the workman's freedom of contract, and, still more, 
his freedom of combination, necessarily involves, as we have 
seen, his freedom to stipulate with whom he will consent 
to associate in his labor. This liberty to refuse to accept 
engagements in establishments where non-unionists are 
employed, is, in such highly-organised trades as the North-, 
umber land Coalminers r or the Lancashire Cotton-spinners, 
tantamount to compulsory Trade Unionism, And wherever 
Collective Bargaining is perfected by such formal machinery 
as the Joint Boards or Joint Committees of the North of 
England Manufactured Iron Trade, or the Northumberland 
and Durham Miners, or by such national treaties as those 
regulating the wages and other ' conditions of labor of the 
Boilermakers, hand Papermakers, and factory Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, the collective regulations become virtually binding 
throughout the whole trade. The compulsion on the in- 
dividual, it need hardly be said, is none the less real and 
effective because it takes an impersonal, peaceful, and entirely 
decorous form. A plater or rivetter who, because he is out-^ 
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side the United Society of Boilermakers, h politely refused 
work by every shipbuilder on the North- itast coast, is just 
as much compelled to join the union, as if membership were, 
by a new Factory Act, made a legal condition of employment 
Collective Bargaining thus implies, in its fullest develop- 
ment, compulsory Trade Unionism. It was the recognition 
of this fact which led to the remarkable proposal of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and some of the most eminent of his colleagues 
on the Labor Commission, to enable Trade Unions to enter 
into legally binding collective agi^eements on behalf of all 
their members. The great employers of the North of England 
find that there is, in their highly - organised industries, 
practically no non-unionist minority which they can play off 
against the Trade Union, whose ofticials therefore virtually 
speak in the name of all the available workmen. On the 
other hand, they have no guarantee that individual branches 
or members will loyal]}/ abide by the collective agreement 
when it is made. It was therefore proposed, by five of the 
largest employers of labor on the Commission/ that when a 
collective agreement had been made between a Trade Union 
and an Eniployers' Association, these bodies should be, in their 
corporate capacities; responsible in damages for any breach 
by their members, and should be entitled, on the other hand, 
to recover such damages from the individuals who had in- 
fringed the treaty, This suggestion was, as we have mentioned, 
vehemently objected to by the Trade Unionists, because it 

1 See the Observatioiis appended to the Report {G, 7421}, pp. 115-119, 
These were signed, not only by the Duke of Pevpnshire (hituself a great employer 
of labor in many industrial undertakings), but also by Sir David Dale of Darling- 
ton (Ironmaster and Goaiowner), Mr. Thomas Ismay (Shipowner), Mr. George 
Livesey (Gas Company Director), and Mr. William Tnnstill (R.iihvay Director). 
They also gained the support of Sp: Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. ;Leonard Courtney, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock. This proposal has more than once received the 
approval of the Times. Thus, in a leading article of the lotli June 1897, relating 
to the progress of the Trade Unions, it observed that “at present, though freed 
from the most serious of the disabilities under which they once labored, they 
have no true corporate existence ; they cannot make enforceable contracts ; they 
can bind, broadly speaking, their members to nothing. One of the few practical 
suggestions which emerged from the stream of loose talk passing through the Labor 
Commission was a proposal that this should be altered-— a proposal which found 
favor with some of the most sober-minded of the members of the Commission.*' 
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was incidentally intended to give the Trade Union a legal 
personality, which would render it liable to be sued in the 
law courts by any disaffected member or aggrieved outsider. 
So sweeping a change in Trade Union status was, how- 
ever, not necessary for the Duke of Devonshire’s proposal. 
His object would have been secured if it had been provided 
that the Trade Union should be liable to be sued only in 
respect of collective agreements made with the Employers’ 
Association, and then only for definite penalties specified in 
such agreements. To this definitely restricted liability no 
Trade Union need object, provided that it were given, as was 
contemplated, the corresponding right to recover the penalty 
from its members in default, and provided that the Employers’ 
Association were made reciprocally responsible to the Trade 
Union for the defaults of particular employers. 

Any such legal enforcement of collective agreements as 
was proposed by the Duke of Devonshire and his colleagues 
would, of course, greatly encourage the use of Collective 
Bargaining as a Method of Trade Unionism. It was, in 
fact, expressly with the view of facilitating this “ substitution 
of agreements between associations for agreements between 
individual employers and individual workmen,” which the 
Commissioners had found to be “ on the whole, in accordance 
with the public interest,” that so momentous a change was 
proposed. Trade Unionists would entirely agree that it^ 
would “ result in the better observance, for definite periods, 
of agreements with regard to wage-rates, hours of labor, 
apprenticeship rules, demarcation of work, profit-sharing, and 
joint insurance schemes.” In all but the best organised 
industries, the workmen’s difficulty is, not so much to get 
better terms granted, as to get them adhered to. Such 
grievously oppressed trades as the bakers, the tramwaymen, 
the dock laborers, and almost any section of women workers, 
may often, by a sensational strike, and the support of public 
opinion, secure an agreement promising better conditions 
of employment. But the day after the agreement is signed 
it begins to crumble away. One employer after anothei 
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“interprets” it in his own fashion, and the workers in hu 
establishment, no longer upheld by the excitement of a 
general strike, and frequently not pi-ecisely understanding 
what is happening, are induced to acquiesce by fear of losing 
their employment, if not by actual threats of dismissal. If 
the Trade Union could sue any such employer for damages 
for breaking the collective agreement, its terms would, for the 
time being, become, in effect, part of the law of the land. 
The highly -organised trades would find their advantage 
rather in the direction of improved discipline among their 
own members. Until the expiration of the collective agree- 
ment at any rate, a recalcitrant minority would find itself 
confronted, not only by the displeasure of the majority, but 
also by all the terrors of the law courts,^ Any such arrange- 
ment would therefore greatly strengthen the influence of the 
Trade Union as a whole, and would, in all industries, tend 
enormously to the development of such an expert Trade 
Union Civil Service as is already enjoyed by the Cotton 
Operatives. Whether this addition to the compulsory 
character of Collective Bargaining would prove as harmless 
to the consumers as it would to the great employers ; whether, 
to use the phrase of Mr. Gerald Balfour, M.P., the Duke of 
Devonshire’s “ Socialism by Trade Option ” is a safe kind of 
Socialism for the community to establish ; affords an interest- 
ing problem for consideration by economists and statesmen. 

The Method of Legal Enactment has implications of its 
own, which compel us to touch on the wider question of the 
part taken by the Trade Unionists in the party struggles of 
politics. We have already described how Mutual Insurance 
and Collective Bargaining depend on the legal status of the 
Trade Unions. Freedam of combination, protection for 

1 If a Trade Union were made liable for the observance of the agreement for 
a definite period, it is obvious that no member of the union could lie permitted 
to withdraw for that period, at any rate so far as concerns observing the agreement 
and contributing towards its expens'es. Thus, Trade Union membership would 
become, in effect, not only universally compulsory, but also irrevocable for a long 
term. The same would be the case with regard to membership of an employers’ 
association. 
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Trade Union funds, and liberty to strike have not been 
gained without political conflicts, in which the Trade Unionists 
have had to use every means of influencing the legislature. 
But these questions have involved only certain definite legal 
reforms, outside the scope of party politics ; and they could, 
once Parliament was convinced, be finalty disposed of. It 
is only in connection with the Method of Legal Enactment 
that the Trade Unions, as such, find it necessary to secure a 
permanent influence in the House of Commons. Every year 
one section or another calls for new regulations to be passed 
into law, in the form of an amendment of the Factory or Mines, 
Railway or Merchant Shipping Acts. The administration of 
these statutes requires constant supervision, which can only 
be effectively exercised fi'om the House of Commons. And 
with the growth of the public administration of industry, 
whether central or local, the Trade Unions consider it 
essential that they should be in a position to secure the strict 
observance of the standard conditions by the national and 
municipal employers of labor. 

It was, therefore, a vital political necessity that the Trade 
Unionists should obtain complete electoral rights. From 1831 
to 1884 the banners of the Unions always appeared at the 
great demonstrations in favor of Parliamentary Reform. The 
whole strength of the Trade Union movement was thrown 
on the side of the ballot, the removal of tests and property 
qualifications, and everything that promised to facilitate the 
expression of Trade Union views in Parliament and on local 
bodies. Thus, between i860 and 1885, when the Liberal 
Party was striving for extensions of the franchise, and the 
Conservative Party was, with the exception of a few months 
in the session of 1867, fiercely resisting reform, the Liberal 
leaders could count on the adhesion of the great bulk of the. 
Trade Unionists. During these years every prominent Trade 
Union official belonged to the Radical Wing of the Liberal 
Party,^ 

i The revulsion of feeling between 1871 and 1874, caused by the incredible 
stupidity of the Liberal Cabinet of those years in connection with the criminal 
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But this alliance with the Liberal Parly has proved only 
temporary. The completion of electoral reform has, since 
1885, fallen into the background, the Liberal leaders being 
indifferent, if not actually hostile, to the Trade Union 
demands for Manhoed Suffrage, Payment of Members, and 
Payment of Election Expenses, whilst the lukewarm official 
proposals for Registration Reform have evoked no enthusiasm. 
Trade Union politics have therefore entered on a new phase. 
The Trade Unionists, having obtained the vote, now wish to 
make use of it to enforce, by Legal Enactment, such of their 
Common Rules as they see a chance of getting public opinion 
to support Here they find themselves almost equally 
balanced between the claims of rival political parties. Judged 
by past performances, the Conservatives are less un- 
sympathetic to the legal regulation of industiy than the 
Liberals ; whilst the Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897 
has placed the Trade Unionists under a fresh obligation to 
the Conservative Party. On the other hand, the Collectivist 
wing of the present Liberal Party is beginning, by pro- 
fessions of conversion from “ Manclicsterisin," and large pro- 
mises of future legislation, to make a special bid for Trade 
Union support. The leaders on both sides are candidly 
hostile to the principle of collective regulation, and the 
Yorkshire Coalminer or Lancashire Cotton -spinner may 
ivell doubt whether Sir William liarcourt and Mr. John 
Morley are any nearer in agreement with him than Mr. 
Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain. Meanwhile a third party 
has arisen, to point the moral and compete for the workmen's 
suffrages. The Socialist candidates are ready to promise 

persecution of Trade Unionism, led, as we have described in our History of Trade 
Unionism (pp. 256-2S0), to an organised revolt, to indej>enrlent candidatures, 
and to a certain transference of^votes to progressive Conservatives who agreed to 
satisfy the Trade Union demands. The popular Conservative legislation of 
1874-75 (the Trade Union Act and the “ Factories (Health of Women) Act”), 
which embodied a great measure of what the Trade Unionists had been asking for, 
no doubt detached a large section of workmen from their alliance with Liberalism, 
especially in Lancashire, But so strong was the impulse towards an extension of 
the franchise that the leaders, even in Lancashire, made up their quarrel with the 
Liberal^ Party, and acted with it until the Reform Bills of 1884-8$ were safely 
passed into law. 
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the Trade Unionists a systematic and complete regulation of 
all the conditions of employment. But they show a lament- 
able deficiency of technical knowledge of the exact regula- 
tions required, and they mingle their proposals with 
revolutionary Shibboleths as to the “ r^ationalisation of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange, which the 
bulk of the Trade Unionists fail even to comprehend. 
Accordingly, the strong desire of nearly all sections of Trade 
Unionists for this or that measure of legal enactment does 
not at present produce much effect on general politics. 
Unlike their demand for the franchise, it does not, for the 
moment, attach them, as Trade Unionists, to any political 
party. But it implies that they would be strongly, and even 
permanently, drawn to any politieaMeader, of whatever party, 
who shared their faith in the efficacy of the Common Rule, 
and who convinced them that he had the technical know- 
ledge, the will, and the Parliamentary power to carry into 
law such proposals for legal regulation as each trade from 
time to time definitely demanded. 

If now we leave the Methods of Trade Unionism, and 
pass to its Regulations, we shall see that these, too, have 
their own impliGations, and that Trade Unionists oppose or 
accept certain industrial forms according as these appear to 
be inimical to Trade Union progress, or the reverse. Fore- 
most among these implications is the strong Trade Union 
objection to “ Home Work,” that is, to work being given out 
by the employer, to be done elsewhere than in the factory 
or workshop which he provides.^ In all the industries in 
which “ out-working ” prevails to any considerable extent, this 



1 Under this head we include all arrangements under which the manual* 
working wage-earner performs his task elsewhere than in a factory or workshop 
provided and controlled by his employer. The term “ liome work ” is sometimes 
used to designate only work taken home by factory workers after the expiration 
of their factory day (see Jlome Work amongst Women, by Margaret H. Irwin, 
Glasgow, 1897). On the other hand, the ‘‘outworker” may not work in his 
own home, but (as at Sheffield) on a “wheel” or “ trough ” rented in a ‘^tene- 
ment factory,” or (as sometimes among the Scottish hand Shoemakers) in a 
co-operative workshop rented by a group of workmen or by the Trade Union 
itself. 
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objection, steadily growing in intensity for the last half^ 
century, has latterly risen into a crusade. The National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives^ and the Scottish Tailors’ 
Society now put the complete abolition of home work in the 
front of their programme. The English Tailors’ Union, 
though it includes home workers, is scarcely less emphatic. 
“If,” reports the General Secretary, “we cannot altogether 
abolish this curse we can at least prevent its growth, and 
wherever there is the slightest sign of the system being 
introduced into towns where it has hitherto been unknown, 
it is our duty not to tolerate it for a single minute, but use j 
our utmost endeavors to oppose its introduction, and 
stamp it out as far as lies in our power in all places where it ^ 
at present exists.” “ -s 

This vehement objection to home work comes as a ' I 
surprise to persons unfamiliar with the actual conditions of 
the wage-earner’s existence. One of the principal grievances 
that Trade Unions are formed to remedy is, as we have seen, ^ 
the autocratic manner in which the employer, in anyunregu- \ 
lated trade, determines at what hours his workshop will open ; | 
and close, when his workpeople shall take their meals or 'J 
enjoy their holidays, how fast and how continuously they 
shall work, and a host of petty regulations, easily passing, 
with a brutal foreman, into gross personal tyranny. From 
all this the man or woman working in the home is apparently ■ 
free. Once the work is taken out of the employer’s ware- 
house, the worker is at liberty to do it when and where and 
how he pleases, free from the constant supervision and 
arbitrary meddling of the foreman. Home work has, to the 
philanthropist, certain sentimental attractions. There is no ' 
breaking-up of family life. Husband and wife can work side 

1 The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives puts higli up among its 
objects the establishment of healthy and proper workshops, the employers to ^ 
find room, grindery, fixtures, fire, and gas free of charge.'* — Jf^uks of the National ' 
Union of Boat and Shoe Operatives (Leicester, 1S92), 

2 Report of the Fourteenth Conference of Deputies of the Amalgamated Society 

of Tailors^ held in Liverpool^ August 1891 (Manchester, 1891}; Secretary's 
Report to the Conference^ P* ^ 7 * ^ 
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by side at a common task, whilst the babies frolic around, 
and the child from school prepares its lessons under the 
father’s eye. No peremptory factory bell summons the wife 
and mother from her housekeeping or family cares. Cook- 
ing the dinner, nursing the baby, teaching the child 
apprentice — all can be dovetailed into each other, and into 
the breadwinning craft The task of every member of the 
household can be adjusted to their several capacities, even 
the aged grandfather by the fireside, and the school-girl on 
her half-holiday, being usefully employed. When illness 
comes, one member of the family can nurse another, whilst 
continuing to earn a subsistence. The custom of working 
at home seems, in fact, to combine all possible advantages. 
To personal freedom and domestic bliss, there is added the 
greatest economy of time and the utmost utilisation of 
capacity.^ 

Unfortunately, the facts of the home worker’s life in no 
way correspond to this Utopian picture. To take work 
home means, in the words of a boot operative, “ to make 
home miserable.”^ It is conceivable that the highly-educated 
and well -disciplined journalist, barrister, banker, or stock- 
broker might find it pleasant to do all his professional work 
under the eyes of his wife, and amid the playing of his well- 
bred children. But even he would hardly like to work, eat, •» 
and sleep, not to say also cook and wash, in one and the 
same apartment The middle-class admirer of home work 
forgets that the '^home” of the ordinary' town wage-earner 
consists of one, or, at most, of two small rooms, and that his 
work is not done in pen and ink, but in leather, cloth, fur, hot 
metal, glue, and other substances involving dirt, smells, and 
effluvia. It is impossible to use, as’ a workshop, the living 
room of a family, without submitting to conditions of tem- 
perature and atmosphere, crowding and disorder, which are 

* See the description in Dr. Kuno Frankenstein’s Der Arh&itersc'hutz 
(Leipzig, 1896), 

2 Monthly Report^ National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, March 
1891. 
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destructive to health and comfort. All these conditions 
make the workshop -home positively repulsive to father, 
mother, and children alike, and every opportunity is sought 
of escaping from it — the man to the public-house, the woman 
to gossip witli he/ neighbours, and the children to the 
streets.^ Instead of maintaining the integrity of the family, 
and fostering the domestic virtues, it is accordingly frequently 
asserted by the most experienced observers that no influence 
is at the present day more ruinous than home work in its effect 
on family life and personal character. 

Public opinion is, therefore, for reasons of sanitation, 
family life, and personal character, tending more and more 
to deprecate any combination of the workshop with the 
living-room. What has influenced the Trade Unionist is 
much more the discovery that the custom of home work has 
a ruinous effect upon wages. In the trades in which this 
custom prevails, the standard earnings of the home workers 
are far below the wage customary for crjually skilled labor 


^ Some glimpse of what home work implies even to a inan of very exceptional 
character, is afforded by the following extract from the Autotnography of Francis 
Place. (See the History of Trade Unmmm^ chap, ii.) The consequences of a 
man and his wife living in the same room in which the man works is mischievous 
to them in all respects, and I here add, as a recommendation to all journeymen, 
tradesmen, and other workmen ... to make almost any sacrifice to keep 
possession of two rooms, however small and however inconveniently situated as 
regards the place of their employment. Much better is it to be compelled to 
walk a mile or even two miles to and from their work to a lodging with two 
rooms, than to live close to their work with one room. ... A neat clean room, 
though it be as small as ^ closet, and however few the articles*? of furniture, is of 
more importance in its moral consequences than any one seems hitherto to have 
supposed. The room in which we now lived was a front room at a baker’s 
shop. The house had three windows in the front, two in tlie room and one in 
a large closet at the end of the room. In this closet I Wi.»rked. It was a great 
accommodation to us ; it enabled my wife to keep the room in better order ; it 
was advantageous, too, in its nroral effects. Attendance on the child was not, as 
it had been, always in my presence. I was shut out from seeing the fire lighted, 
the room washed and cleaned, and the clothes washed and ironed, as well as the 
cooking. We frequently went to bed as we had but too often been accustomed to 
do, with a wet or damp floor, and with wet clothes hanging in the room. Still a 
great deal of the annoyance and too close an interference with each other in many 
disagreeable particulars (which having but one room made it inevitable) were 
removed—happily removed for even ’’—Placets MS. Autobiography, quoted 
in Labor in the Longest Reign ^ by Sidney Webb (London, 1897) \ now included 
in the Life of Francis Place by Graham Wallas (Ixindon, 1S97). 
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in the factory industries. The chain and nail workers in 
the Black Country, the trouser and “juvenile suit” hands in 
East London, the garret cabinetmakers of Bethnal Green, 
the cottage bootmakers of the Leicestershire villages, and 
more noteworthy even than these, tlie skilled outwork- 
ing cutlers of Sheffield, were all found, by the House of 
Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System (1890), to be 
suffering to an extent that could “ hardly be exaggerated,” 
from “ earnings barely sufficient to sustain existence ; hours 
of labor such as to make the lives of the workers periods of 
almost ceaseless toil, hard and unlovely to the last degree; 
sanitary conditions injurious to the health of the persons 
employed and dangerous to the public,” ^ In every one of 
the trades in which this august Committee reported that 
“ sweating ” prevailed, the custom of working in the 
operatives’ own homes was discovered to exist. To the 
Trade Unionist this close connection between home work 
and low wages is no mere coincidence. Experience shows 
that work given out to be done otherwise than on the 
employers’ premises almost invariably becomes the subject 

1 Report a?id Evidence of the Select Committee of the Hotise of Lords on the 
Sweating System (H. L. 62 of 1890); see also “The Lords and the Sweating 
System,’’ by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb) in Nineteenth Ce?itury, June 
1S90; and the references given in Fabian Tract, No, 50, “Sweating, its Cause 
and Remedy.” 

It must not be supi^osed that the custom of “giving out” work to 
be done in the workers’ own homes is a new or an increasing evil It is, on the 
contrary, merely the surviving remnant of what -was once in many trades the 
prevailing system. In our History of Trade Unionism (pp. 28, 32, 48) we have 
incidentally described its prevalence in the West of England cloth manufacture, 
in the hosiery trade, among the Sheffield cutlers, the Spitalfields silk-workers, 
and the Scottish cotton-weavers. In the early stages of capitalist industry a 
manufactory, as Du Cellier observes with regard to France, “ was not the site 
but the centre of an industry ; the manufacturer produced the samples and designs 
. . . but had generally not a single loom working in his own house ” {Histoire 
des Classes Lahorienses en France, p. 222). It was an innovation to collect a 
number of wage-earners in the employer’s own workshop, where they worked 
under constant supervision, and could practise division of labor. In all 
important industries of Great Britain this has now become the dominant indus- 
trial form. It is where the two systems are still competing with each other — 
where factory and home work co-exist and produce for the same market — ^that the 
evil of sweating” is at its worst. — Der Arbeiierschutz, by Dr. Kuno Franken 
stein {Leipzig, 1S96), p. 492, 
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of isolated, personal bargaining between the individual wage* 
earner and the capitalist employer. “ To people working 
each in thdr oim little shop I' writes Mr. John Burnett, “from 
early morning untir late at night, combination is above all 
things difficult . . /One man or one woman can be played 
off against another, and the prices of labor are thus subject 
to the daily haggle of workers competing for bread. This is 
clearly and unmistakably the result of the small workshop 
system, which is undoubtedly the root of many, if not all the 
evils from which the nailworkers suffer.”^ The same con- 
sequences of “outwork” were noticed by a careful observer 
of the Liverpool tailors as long ago as 1 860. “ The work,” 

wrote Mr. (now Sir) Godfrey Lushington, “ admits of being 
done at home, and the operative who engages himself on 
these terms loses the benefit of the check which the presence 
of his fellows maintains . upon the encroachments of the 
employer. In such a trade it must always be difficult to 
establish united action. . . . The common method of reduc- 
tion is for the employer to produce a garment and say, ‘ I 
had this made for los. 6d., I cannot pay you 133. 6d. for a 
similar article. You too must make it for 10s. 6d. or go 
elsewhere.' The Society cannot prevent this,” ^ Home 
work, in fact, necessarily involves Individual Bargaining, 
. and makes, moreover, the enforcement of any Common Rule 
practically impossible. 

Finally, experience proves the home worker s “ freedom ” 
as to the hours of labor to be delusive. It is true that the 
Soho tailor can break off when he chooses, and go round to 
the public-house for a drink ; or the woman “ picking peas ” 
in a back alley of Peterborough ^ may get up now and again 

1 Report to the Board of Trade on the Sweating System at the East End ol 
London, H. C. No. 331 of 1888. 

2 Report of the Social Science Association on Trade Societies and Strikei 
(London, i860). Article on the Liverpool Tailors by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Godfrey Lushington, who subsequently became permanent Under-Secretary oi 
State for the Home Department 

^ 3 One of the principal women’s industries in the City of Peterliorough is picking 
dried peas ; sorting by hand the "black or defective peas from those of lighter 
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to gossip with a friend without fear of a foreman's reprimand. 
But when the rate of pay is so small that even sixteen hours’ 
work does not earn more than the bare day's subsistence, 
all free ” time disappears ; and to q^uote again the House 
of Lords’ Committee, “the lives of the workers" become 
“ periods of almost ceaseless toil.” This subtle economic 
compulsion to “work all the hours that God made/' is 
heightened by the ease with which the giver-out of work can 
demand that the product shall be delivered by a definite 
time. It is one of the chief attractions of “outwork” 
to the employers, as they frankly told the House of Lords’ 
Committee, that the utmost possible rapidity in the execution 
of pressing orders is unfettered by any conception of a 
normal working day. To meet the spasmodic demands of 
the “season," thousands of home-working families can, by 
a word, be automatically compelled to labor all the night 
through. 


The economic effect of home work is thus to undermine 
the Standard Rate, to destroy the Normal Day, and to 
abstract, from the total remuneration of the operative, all the 
advantages of room, fire, light, and sanitary conveniences 
which would otherwise be provided by the employer. Nor 
are these insidious effects confined merely to the outworkers. 
The operatives employed on similar tasks on the employer’s * 
premises have to submit to reductions of wages and extensions 
of hours, under the threat of the diversion of more and more 
of the business to their out-working competitors.^ Home 
work, in fact, makes all Trade Unionism impossible. 

Closely related to the Trade Unionists' opposition to 
Home Work is their rooted objection to the “ small master " 

color, in order that, when ground into flour, the mass may be as nearly white 
as possible.' ■, ■ . . 

1 See the cases described from actual experience in Pages from a Work-girl’s 
Diary,” by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb), in Nineieefiih Cenittry^ September 
1888. It is not that the home workers are paid actually lower rates than the 
workshop hands : a recent Glasgow inquiry again shows this common impression 
to be etxoiiQQm {Home Work amongst Women, by Margaret H. Irwin, Glasgow, 
1897). The competition of the outdoor with the indoor hands drags down the 
wages of both. 
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system. To a certain section of social reformers this seems 
incomprehensible. The wage-earners are perpetually com- 
plaining that they are deprived of access to the means of 
production, and that rents and profits are monopolised by a 
relatively small class. The existence, in certain industries, 0/ 
numerous small establishments would seem to afford, at least 
to the most energetic workmen, an obvious means of rising 
to the rank of masters. Yet these '' stepping-stones to higher 
things” are objected to, not so much by the thriftless work- 
man, careless of his future, but by the most thoughtful and 
experienced Trade Unionists, that is, by exactly the men 
whose superiority in energy, persistency, and organising 
power might reasonably be expected to lead to their 
personal success. 

The explanation of this paradox will not be difficult for 
those vvho appreciate the Trade Union position. Working 
men do not combine in order to assist a few of the best 
among their number to escape out of their class, but for 
the purpose of raising the class itself. To some shrewd 
economists it seems even a misfortune to the wage-earning 
class that they should, as Professor Marshall observes, 
“ every year give over to the ranks of the rich a great number 
of the strongest and ablest, the most enterprising and far- 
"^seeing, the bravest and the best of those who were born 
among themselves,”^ “What is really important for working 
men,” says Dr. J. If. Ingram, “is, not that a few should rise 
out of their class — this sometimes rather injures the class by 
depriving it of its more energetic members. The truly vital 
interest is that the whole class should rise in material com- 
fort and security, and still more in moral and intellectual 
attainments.”^ 

1 Inaugti 7 'al Address delivered at the Ipswich Co-aperathfc Cofigf'css (Man- 
chester, i8S9),p, 14. 

2 Work a7id the Workman^ hdn^ a?t address to the Trade Ufiion Congress at 
their meeting in Dtiblin^ lUh September 1880, by J. K. Ingram (Dublin,' 1S80). 
It must not be inferred that, because Trade Unions are opposed to the small 
master system, they have any objection to their members rising to superior 
positions. The energetic Trade Unionist, often a branch official, is frequently 
selected for the post of foreman, which he accepts with the full approval of hb 
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Enlightened Trade Unionism, therefore, will judge the 
small master system according to its effect on the wage- 
earning class as a whole. On this point there is neither 
hesitation nor difference of opinion. I£ we exclude the small 
master himself, we find a practically unanimous agreement 
among economists, capitalists, and workmen, that the con- 
ditions of employment which the small master offers to his 
wage-earners are habitually, and in all directions, worse than 
those of the great establishments. In all that concerns the 
health, decency, and convenience of the operatives, for 
instance, there is no comparison between the modern boot- 
factory and the crowded tenement house or garden work- 
shop ” of the small master. Nor need we weary the reader 
with quotations to prove that the hours of labor are longer, 
and the rates of payment lower in the struggling small 
establishments than in the great capitalist enterprises with 
which they compete. The very advantages which are causing 
industry on a large scale to supersede the small master 
system — the utmost possible application . of machinery and 
division of labor, the obtaining of capital, and raw material 
on the cheapest terms, the use of the highest inventive and 
managerial ability — compel the small master, in his desperate 
struggle for existence, to be perpetually nibbling at wages, and 
lengthening the hours of labor, both for himself and for those 
whom he employs. It is a significant fact that the small 
master system is found to be as characteristic of the sweated 
trades as Home Work itself If we descend to the lower 
sections of the furniture trade, in which the evils of sweating 

fellow-members. In some unions, this promotion involves his exchanging: an 
active for an honorary membership, but in the, building, engineering, and ship- 
building trades foremen are welcomed as ordinary members. From foreman the 
superior man frequently rises to be manager, or even partner, in a large firm ; and 
it would not be difficult to compile a list of great employers of to-day who were, 
in their wage -earning stage, staunch members of their Trade Unions. To the 
man of exceptional ability, the system of the Great Industiy offers, indeed, more 
real opportunity of rising to eminence than was before open to him. The pro- 
portion of foremen and overlookers to mere manual workers is no doubt smaller 
to-day than was the proportion of small masters to wage-earners two centuries 
ago. But the official hierarchy of modern industry affords both a safer and a 
higher ladder for special talent. 
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were proved to exist, we may watch the poverty-stricken 
maker of tables and chairs hawking his wares along Curtain 
Road, selling direct to the export merchant or to the retail 
tradesman, or perchance to the private customer. In 
the manufacture of cheap boots in the Metropolis, of cheap 
cutlery at Sheffield, of indifferent nails at Halesowen, we 
meet with this same sorrowful figure — -the small master ox 
outworker buying his material on credit, and selling his 
product to meet the necessities of the hour; in all instances 
underselling his competitors great and small Respectable 
employers, interested in a high standard of production, Trade 
Unionists keen for a high standard of wage, agree in attri- 
buting to this pitiful personage the worst evils of the sweating 
system.”^ 

If then the Trade Unionists declare, to use the words of 
a Sheffield secretary, that the small masters ^^are a curse to 
the trade . . . paying starvation wages to those whom 
necessity compels to work for them,’^ this is not due to any 
personal dislike of the small masters, or to any aspersion on 
their character. It is merely the recognition by Trade 
Unionists of an economic fact. Thoughtful workmen in the 
staple trades have become convinced, by their own experi- 
ence, no less than by the repeated arguments of the econo- 
mists, that a rising standard of wages and other conditions 
of employment must depend ultimately on the productivity 
of labor, and thei;efore upon the most efficient and econo- 
mical use of credit, capital, and capacity. In all these 
respects the small master system stands, by common con- 
sent, condemned. When, therefore, we find the whole 
influence of Trade Unionism constantly acting against this 
system, and, as one employer na'ively put it to us, playing 
into the hands of the great establishments/* we must at any 
rate credit it with the desire so far to promote the utmost 
possible efficiency of production. 

This scientific argument against the small master system 

1 ‘‘The Lords and the Sw^ting System,” by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb), Nineteenth Century ^ June 1S90. 
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appeals chiefly to such enlightened experts as the salaried 
officials of the Cotton Operatives. What the ordinary work- 
man in other trades sees is, not that the total product per 
man employed is far less where small establishments prevail, 
but that, under such circumstances, his*own strategic position 
is seriously weakened. Those better conditions which, as 
he is convinced, can be secured by enforcing the Common 
Rule, are put practically beyond his reach. The Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society finds little difficulty in agreeing with the 
large contractors in London, but is utterly baffled by the 
host of small jerry-builders in the suburbs, who refuse to 
conform to fixed conditions of any kind. The Factory 
Inspector can see that the sanitary conditions of the prin- 
cipal factories are up to the standard, and has little difficulty 
there in detecting illicit overtime. But without a whole 
army of assistants it is impossible for him to exercise any 
check on the myriads of small workshops, which crop up 
and disappear in our town slums with mushroom-like rapidity. 
Large establishments, in fact, facilitate both Collective Bargain- 
ing itself, and the enforcement of Common Rules however 
arrived at. And thus we find the small masters frequently 
complaining that the systematic and uniform arrangements 
preferred by the great employers “play into the hands” of 
the Trade Unionists. In 1891, for instance, the small boot * 
manufacturers actually protested against the “ capitalist manu- 
facturers’ conspiracy” to crush out, by enforcing uniform 
standards of wages, their smaller competitors. This, explains 
the employers’ editor, “ is a ridiculous superstition, but one 
which we are aware has obtained credence among a certain 
section of the trade, and is not confined to London. Where- 
ever a Uniform Statement policy has been agreed upon by 
the leading men of Trades Associations (employers), small 
manufacturers have raised the cry that it is a conspiracy 
directed against them by the large houses for sordid ends. 
The suggestion is too obviously absurd to merit a moment’s 
thought If small manufacturers cannot continue to exist 
except by paying less than a proper standard of wages for 
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work done, that is the clearest possible proof that they have 
no right to exist as such. There is no animus against small 
manufacturers, but a praiseworthy determination to place all, 
large and small, upon an equal wage basis ; and he would 
be a bold man who ^would dare to find fault with such an 
arrangement.'' ^ It is exactly at this “ equal wage basis " and 
. similar Common Rules throughout the whole of an industry 
that Trade Unionism persistently aims. The ablest leaders of 
the workmen's combinations are therefore instinctively biassed 
in favor of what we may term a horizontal cleavage of 
industrial classes, and they are necessarily prejudiced against 
any interference with this stratification. They are conse- 
quently found opposing all vertical cleavages whatever, not 
merely where, as in the cases of Home Work and Small 
Masters, these involve worse conditions for the wage-earners, 
but also in the less noxious forms of employers' benefit 
societies and profit-sharing. 

At first sight nothing seems more kindly and humane 
on the part of the employer, and less open to objection from 
the workman's standpoint, than the establishment of a Sick 
and Burial Club in connection with each large establishment 
A few pence per week are stopped from the operatives' 
earnings, and to the fund thus formed the employer often 
^ adds the disciplinary fines, and frequently a substantial con- 
tribution from the firm, in whose business the growing capital 
is invested. To the middle-class philanthropist the work- 
man’s sullen hostility to any such arrangement appears 
“ungrateful" But to any one who has ever imderstood the 
assumptions on which the whole Trade Union movement is 
based, the wage-earner's objection will be clear enough. It 
is not merely that the'^workmen feel no guarantee that, in 
the particular financial arrangements imposed on them, they 
are getting their money's worth ; nor is the objection due 
to any doubt as to the security of the fund — to any fear 
that, just when they need their sick pay or superannuation, 
the trade may be depressed and the firm bankrupt. What 
^ Editorial in Shot and Leather Record^ voL x. p. 254, l oth April 1891. 
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the Trade Unionists recognise is that the separate interest 
thus created cuts them off from their fellow-workmen in 
other establishments— that a vertical cleavage is set up which 
interferes with Trade Unionism. We have seen how the 
fact of the men being compelled to insure against sicknessj 
cost of burial, and old age in the employer’s fund renders 
them indisposed to pay over again to the Trade Union} 
But there is a more fundamental objection. If, as is usual, 
a workman forfeits all his benefits should he voluntarily 
leave the service of the particular firm, there is a strong and 
growing inducement held out to him to remain where he is, 
and thus to accept the employer’s terms. He loses, in fact, 
that perfect mobility which, as economists have often pointed 
out, is a necessary condition of his making the best possible 
bargain for the sale of his labor. And, to the Trade 
Unionist, it is a crowning objection that the workman so 
tied shuts himself out from all the advantages of concerted 
action with his fellows. Any general adoption of employers’ 
benefit societies would, in fact, go far to render Trade 
Unionism impossible. 

Schemes of profit-sharing are, from a Trade Union point 
of view, open to similar objections. Unless the Standard 
Rate and other conditions are rigidly adhered to, the work- 
men in profit-sharing establishments may easily be losing 
far more in wages than they gain in ‘‘bonus” or share of 
profit,^ But it is an even more serious objection that any 
separate arrangements with particular - employers destroy 
that community of interest throughout the trade on which 
Collective Bargaining depends. The men employed by a 

^ It was stated at the Annual Conference^ of Friendly Societies in March 
1897 that particulars had been obtained of fo^ty large industrial undertakings, 
including the Midland Railway Company, in which insurance in the employer’s 
own benefit society was made coinpulsory on all persons employed, the premium 
being peremptorily deducted from wages. 

^ Thus, it is unusual for a profit-sharing establishment to afford its operatives 
a larger bonus than 5 per cent on their wages, and few do even as well as this. 
But except in the most rigidly organised trades, in the strongest Trade Union 
districts, it is common to find some employers paying several shillings per week 
below the Standard Rate ; still more, to find Piecework Lists in difierent establish- 
ments varying from lo to 20 per cent. « 
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specially benevolent firm, with a really generous profit- 
sharing scheme, will not be disposed to join heartily with 
the rest in any movement for higher wages, lest they should 
lose the bonus or other privileges which they already enjoy. 
Yet whilst they stand* aloof, contented with their Standard 
Rate of wages because of these exceptional privileges, it is 
difficult for the workmen elsewhere to make any effective 
stand for a higher rate. To the Trade Unionist it seems a 
very doubtful kindness for an employer to indulge his feelings 
of philanthropy in such a way as to weaken the capacity 
of the workmen for that corporate self-help on which their 
defence against unscrupulous employers depends. Looking 
at the matter from the Trade Union standpoint, an employer 
who desired permanently to benefit the workmen in his 
trade would seek in every way to promote the men's own 
organisation, and would therefore make his own establish- 
ment a pattern to the rest in respect of the strictest possible 
maintenance of the Standard Rates of w^ages, hours of w^ork, 
and other conditions of employment. This would tend to 
make it more easy for the workmen in other establishments 
to insist on the same advantages. If he wished to do more 
for his own workmen, and could afford it, he would scrupu- 
lously avoid any departure from the standard methods of 
Remuneration, and any form of benevolence wdiich created 
any division between his workmen and their fellows. What 
he would do would be to offer a simple addition to the 
common Standard Rate, or a simple reduction of the Normal 
Day without any diminution of earnings. In this way any 
indirect effect upon the workmen in the other establishments 
would be in the direction of facilitating their claiming similar 
advances. ’ 

This strong objection of the Trade Unionists to any 
blurring of the line between the capitalist profit-maker and 
the manual-working wage-earner, and their preference for 
the Great Industry, might, at first sight, seem to point to- 
wards,' the desirability of concentrating each trade in the 
handi of one great employer. But such a concentration of 
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business may, from the Trade Union point of view, easily 
be carried too far. When in any trade the establishments 
are all sufficiently large to make it easy for the workmen to 
combine, the Trade Union fights at the greatest strategic 
advantage if it is confronted by a ifumber of employers, 
varying considerably in their pecuniary resources and oppor- 
tunities for profit-making. Thus, in any coal, engineering, or 
cotton strike, the circumstances of the employers differ so 
greatly that, however closely they may be combined, there is 
a strong tendency for some of them to split off from the rest. 
Those making exceptional profits will not care obstinately 
to stand out against the men^s demands, and so lose trade 
which they may never regain, when agreement with the 
Trade Union would still leave them a handsome surplus. 
To firms insufficiently supplied with capital, moreover, a 
long stoppage may easily be more disastrous than anything 
that the Trade Union asks for. In the private meetings of 
any employers* association during a strike, these two classes 
are always pressing for a settlement, and if they fail to 
persuade their more slow-going and highly-capitalised com- 
petitors to accept their view, they are apt at last to make 
peace on their own account, and so destroy apy chance of 
the employers* successful resistance.^ If, on the other hand 
the whole industry is controlled by a single colossal em- 
ployer, or if it is distributed among a small number of non- 
competing employers— -especially if the monopoly is in any 
way protected against new rivals— the Trade Union finds its 
Methods of Mutual Insurance and Gollective Bargaining 
useless. This is the case with the railway com- 


^ was one of the committee,” observed Mt. Samuda, the great London 
shipbiiilder, for carrying on that contest (the engineers’ lock-out of 1851), and 
the difficulties that existed in maintaining a combination among tlie masters were 
enormous, because there were so many masters whose necessities were so great 
that they could not act to the extent of resisting demands that they thought 
unjust. It was only men who were thoroughly independent, and who did not 
for closing their works, that could stand the difficulty, and face the insolvency 
that was brought upon, weaker houses by resisting the unjust dem.ands of the 
workmen ,”: — Evidence before the Royal Commissmt on Trade Unions^ 1S68, 
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panics in the United Kingdom, and some of the great 
capitalist trusts in the United States. Against the unlimited 
resources, the secured monopoly of custom, and the absolute 
unity of will enjoyed by these modern industrial leviathans, 
the quarter of a million accumulated funds of the richest 
Trade Union, and the clamor of even one or two hundred 
thousand obstinate and embittered workmen, are as arrows 
against ironclads. In such cases the only available method 
of securing a Common Rule is Legal Enactment — difScuIt, 
in the face of interests so powerful, for the Trade Unions to 
obtain, but once obtained, in so highly organised an industry, 
easy of application and enforcement. We may therefore 
infer that the extreme concentration of industry into trusts 
and monopolies will lead, either to Trade Union failure and 
decay, or else to an almost exclusive reliance on the Method 
of Legal Enactment. 

When the concentration reaches its most complete form, 
and industry passes into State Ownership, the Trade Unions 
find new considerations entering into their problems. 
When the employer is the State itself, the strongest and 
richest Trade Union is as powerless to stand out for terms 
as the individual workman. A long strike will bankrupt 
dozens of employers and seriously reduce the dividends of 
even the wealthiest trust. But if all the workmen in the 
Admiralty dockyards stayed out for a year, neither the Civil 
Servant manager nor the citizen proprietor would find his 
daily income even fractionally diminished. The Trade 
Unions are so conscious of this economic helplessness that 
they never order a strike in a Government establishment, 
and they scarcely, indeed, attempt to bargain with so over- 
whelming an omnipotence. Wherever the State is dominated 
by classes or interests who do not share the Trade Union 
faith, the Trade Unionists, as such, will therefore be dead 
against the extension of State Socialism in their own particular 
industries.^ The case is altered if the conditions of Govern- 

^ Thus the German delegates to the International Miners’ Congress of 1S97 
theld in London) objected to tho resolution in favor of the nationalisation of the 
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ment employment can be influenced by democratic public 
opinion. If Parliament were really prepared to insist on the 
conditions of Government employment being brought into 
conformity with Trade Union regulations, any extension of 
the public administration of industry might well secure Trade 
Union support. At present, however, the Trade Union in- 
fluence on the conditions of Government employment is, in 
spite of appearances, extremely ineffective. The Trade Union 
world, with the exception of the Cotton Operatives and 
Coalminers, is, as we have pointed out, unable to make its 
political power felt in Parliament Nor is the House of 
Commons, as at present organised, competent, even if it 
were really willing, effectively to supervise the internal 
administration of the great public departments. Finally, 
we have the fact that the present generation of the higher 
Civil Servants— our real rulers in points of administrative 
detail— are, for the most part, invincibly ignorant both of 
industrial organisation and modern economics, and are 
usually imbued with the crudest prejudices of the Manchester 
School. It is in vain that Ministry after Ministry avows its 
intention of abandoning competition wages, and of making 
the Government a model employer.'' The permanent 
heads of departments have no intention of departing from 
the sound " principles which they brought into the service 
in i860 or 1870. Hence, a Trade Union secretary will often 
declare that the Government, instead of being the best, is one 
of the very worst emploj^ers with whom he has to deal. 

But even in the most complete and the most perfectly 
organised Democracy, there would be influences which would 

mines,” on the express ground that they in Germany had found that the capitalistic 
State was the worst possible employer, and the worst enemy and opponent of : 
the workers. There happened to be in Germany some very large State mines, 
and the conditions of the workers in these mines was infinitely worse than else- 
where. Now the State was indifferent during mining disputes. If it possessed 
all the mines, it would be as an employer more powerful and more tyrannical 
than a private employer ” {Daily ChroJiicki I2th June 1897). It is interesting 
to note that the French and Belgian delegates unanimously supported the 
resolution, together with a majority of the English (those from Northunrberland 
and Durham alone dissenting), whilst the Germans, though mostly members of 
the Social Democratic Party, abstained. • 
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prevent the Government, as an employer, giving universal satis- 
faction to the Trade Unions. Though the working-class vote 
would be overwhelming, each section of wage-earners would 
find itself a small minority among the rest, and would dis- 
cover accordingly how difficult it was to force its own 
peculiar grievances upon public attention. And, though any 
section that was underpaid ” or “ overworked “ would get 
sympathetic support, there would be a strong tendency in 
the average man to object to any terms that were out of the 
common. Sections of workmen who had, under private 
enterprise, been enjoying exceptionally high wages or short 
hours, or who had been enforcing strict limitation of 
numbers or other monopoly conditions, would find it difficult 
to maintain these by appeals to the multitude. The men in 
these trades would accordingly, as Trade Unionists, tend 
always to be discontented with Government employment. 
Thus, public administration of industry under Democratic 
control will be most popular among those larger sections of 
the wage-earners, who at present suffer from the weakness of 
their strategic position, and will remain unpopular among 
the smaller and better organised sections, who can now take 
advantage of their corporate strength to exact from their 
private employers monopoly terms. 

These considerations apply with less force to municipal 
employment. The Town Council, though more powerful 
in Collective Bargaining than any private employer, has 
nothing like the omnipotence of the great State Department 
A strike at the municipal gas retorts, or in the workshops of 
the Borough Engineer, is a serious matter, which must be 
quickly brought to an end, under penalty of the immediate 
displeasure of the citizdn-consumers. And whilst the Town 
Council is weaker than Parliament in strategic position, it is 
also more amenable to public opinion. Municipal electoral 
machinery has been more thoroughly democratised than 
parliamentary, and is therefore easier of access to the local 
unions. No great issues of foreign policy, religion, currency, 
or constitutional reform divide the workmen’s ranks. The 
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moral effect of the Town Councirs policy with regard to the 
conditions of employment is understood by every Trade 
Unionist Once the Town Councillors are converted, the per- 
manent officials have no chance of evading or obstructing the 
decision of the local Representative Assembly. Moreover, 
the lowlier grades of manual labor contribute a larger pro- 
portion of the municipal than they do of the national 
employees.! There is as yet nothing in the municipal 
service comparable to the great establishments of highly 
skilled shipwrights and engineers of the national dock- 
yards and arsenals. It is, as we have suggested, far more 
easy for the Trade Unions to obtain electoral support 
for a universal “ moral minimum,” or “ fair wages,” based on 
the cost of subsistence, than for any superior conditions, 
established by trade custom or gained by strategic advantage, 
in respect of particular sections of workmen. We therefore 
find the skilled trades less hostile, as Trade Unionists, to the 
municipal administration of industry than to any extension 
of State employment, whilst the “sweated trades” and the 
unskilled laborers clamor for the abolition of the con- 
tractor, and the direct employment of labor, as their main 
hope of salvation. 

If, now, we look back on the incidental features of Trade 
Union policy described in this chapter, we may gain some? 
insight into the kind of social arrangements to which 
Trade Unionism predisposes the British workman of our 
own day. 

Most fundamental of all considerations to the Trade 
Unionist is complete freedom of association. This means, 
that whilst the law must afford full protection to the funds 
of workmens associations, it shoufd leave them as much 
as possible alone ; and that it should, in particular, regard 
nothing as criminal or actionable if done by or in pursuance 

1 Thus, in London in 1S91, even after a general improvement of conditions, 
Mr. Charles Booth found that the great class of Municipal Labor” came 
within six of the worst of his eighty-seven occupations, i4 the percentage of families 
living in an overcrowded condition , — Life an<t Labouy^^th& People^^’^aX, ix. p, 
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of a combination of workmen which would not be criminal 
or actionable if done by a partnership of traders in pursuit 
of their own gain. But whilst the Trade Unionists insist on 
their combinations be[ng let alone by the law, they wish to 
use the law to attain their own particular end — the systematic 
regulation of the conditions of employment by means of the 
Common Rule. Hence their desire for a completely demo- 
cratised electoral system, in which the will of the majority 
shall really prevail. With regard to the organisation of 
industry, we see the Trade Unions setting themselves 
decidedly against any vertical cleavage of society, which 
interferes with the solidarity of the manuahworking wage- 
earners as against the capitalist employers. This means 
that Trade Unionists, as such, are not in favor of the 
“abolition of the wage system,” or even of any tampering 
with it. They would, on the contrary, wish to see simple 
employment at wages supersede all forms of profit-making 
by manual workers. They are thus solidly against Home 
Work, Small Masters, and Profit-Sharing, and in favor of 
the Great Industry, with its bureaucratic hierarchy of salaried 
officials. When, however, the Great Industry passes into 
public administration, Trade Unionists, as such, regard the 
change with mixed feelings. Government Employment goes 
"far to make two out of their three Methods impracticable, 
and they have as yet no confidence in the will and capacity 
of the House of Commons to overcome the hostility to 
labor of the permanent Civil Service. With local authorities 
the Trade Unions have a better chance, but even here, though 
the underpaid and overworked sections welcome municipal 
employment, the most highly paid unions hesitate to invite 
the verdict of public opinion on their restrictive regulations 
and monopoly conditions. 


CHAPTER Xlll 

THE ASSUMPTIONS OF TRADE UNIONISM 

So far we have confined ourselves to setting forth and 
explaining the actual policy of British Trade Unionism, as 
manifested in the Methods and Regulations of the several 
Unions, and their direct implications. We have still to 
examine these Methods and Regulations, together with the 
policy of Trade Unionism as a whole, in the light of 
economic science, and from the point of view of the com- 
munity. But before we pass to this new task it is important 
to drag into full light the assumptions on which the Trade 
Unionists habitually base both their belief in Trade Union- 
ism itself and their justification of particular demands. 
These assumptions, seldom explicitly set forth, will serve at 
once to explain, and in a sense to summarise, the Methods 
and Regulations which they inspire. 

We have first the typical assumption of all reformers in 
all ages — the conviction that economic and social conditions 
can, by deliberate human intervention, be changed for the 
better.^ Trade Unionists have never even understood the 

i This belief in the possibility and desirability of deliberately altering the 
conditions of social life is often regarded , as unscientific, if not as impious. Any 
intentional change is denounced as “ artificial ’’—it being apparently supposed 
that changes unintentionally produced are more ‘/ natural ■ ’ than others, and more 
likely to result in the ends we desire. Even Mr. Eecky makes it a matter of 
reproach to Trade Unionism, modern Radicalism, and other movements which 
he dislikes, that their policy is “to create a social type different from that which 
the unrestricted play of social forces would hav^ produced -a policy which he^ 
declares “belongs to the same order of ideas as the Protectionism of the past” 
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view — still occasionally met with — that there is an abso- 
lutely predetermined Wage-Fund,” and that the average 
workman's share of the produce depends exclusively on the 
arithmetical proportipn between the total of this fund and 
the number of wage-earners. They assume, on the contrary, 
that the ratio in which the total product of industry is shared 
between the property-owners, the brain-workers, and the 
manual laboring class respectively, is a matter of human 
arrangement, and that it can be altered, effectively and per- 
manently, to the advantage of one class or another, if the 
appropriate action be taken. This assumption we shall 
examine in detail in the next chapter. 

For the improvement of the conditions of employment, 
whether in respect of wages, hours, health, safety, or comfort 
the Trade Unionists have, with all their multiplicity of Regu- 
lations, really only two expedients, which we term, respect- 
ively, the Device of the Common Rule, and the Device of 
Restriction of Numbers. The Regulations which w^e have 
described in our chapters on the Standard Rate, the Normal 
Day, and Sanitation and Safety, are but diflcrent forms of one 
principle — the settlement, whether by Mutual Insurance, 
Collective Bargaining, or Legal Enactment, of minimum con- 
ditions of employment, by Common Rules applicable to 
^ whole bodies of workers. All these Regulations are based 
on the assumption that when, in the absence of any Com- 
mon Rule, the conditions of employment are left to “ free 
competition,” this always means, in practice, that they arc 
arrived at by Individual Bargaining between contracting 
parties of very unequal economic strength. Such a settle- 
ment, it is asserted, invariably tends, for the mass of the 

{Democracy mtd Liberty^ vol. ii. p. 3 S3). To any scientific student of sociology 
such language is unintelligible. “To create a social type diiTerent from that 
which the free play of social forces would have produced ” without such “artificial 
intervention ” is a policy which Trade Unionism shares, not only with fiscal pro* 
tection, but with all education and invention, the Church of England and the Courts 
of Justice, private property and the family, and all other social institutions, good, 
bad, or indifferent. Civilisation itself is nothing but the creation of a social type 
different from that which the ujtrestricted play of social forces would have pro* 
duced without the deliberate, or “ artificial,’* intervention of man. 
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workers, towards the worst possible conditions of labor — 
ultimately, indeed, to the barest subsistence level — whilst 
even the exceptional few do not permanently gain as much 
as they otherwise could. We find accordingly that the 
Device of the Common Rule is a universal feature of Trade 
Unionism, and that the assumption on which it is based 
is held from one end of the Trade Union world to the 
other. The Device of Restriction of Numbers stands in a 
different position. In our chapter on the Entrance to a 
Trade we have described how the Regulations embodying 
this device, once adopted as a matter of course, have suc- 
cessively been found inapplicable to the circumstances of 
modern industry. The assumption on which they are based 
—that better conditions can be obtained by limiting the 
number of competitors-— -would not be denied by any Trade 
Unionist, but it cannot be said to form an important part in 
the working creed of the Trade Union world. In summing 
up the economic results of Trade Unionism it is on these 
two Devices of the Common Rule and Restriction of 
Numbers that we shall concentrate our criticism. 

But these initial assumptions as to the need for Trade 
Unionism and the efficacy of its two devices do not, of them- 
selves, account for the marked divergence between different 
Unions, alike in the general character of their policy and in « 
the Regulations which they enforce. The universal belief in 
a Common Rule affords, to begin with, no guidance as to 
how much wages the members of a particular trade will 
claim or receive, or how many hours they will consider to be 
a proper working day. There is, in fact, no Trade Union 
Rate of Wages,” but many different rates — not even a 
“Trade Union Working Day,” but ‘hours of labor varying 
from occupation to occupation. This divergence of policy 
comes out even more strikingly in the adoption or rejection 
of the Device of Restriction of Numbers, a few trades still 
making the strict Limitation of Apprentices and the Exclu- 
sion of Illegal Men a leading feature of their policy, whilst 
others throw their trades absolutely# open to all comers, and 
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rely exclusively on the maintenance of the Common Rule 
This divergence of policy and difference m type between one 
Trade Union and another comes out strongly in the choice o. 
the Methods by which they enforce their , ^he 

Boilermakers, for insfance, rely very largely on Collective 
Bargaining, whilst the Coalminers get at least as much by 
Legal Enactment as by any other Method. During the 
eighteenth century any trade wishing to enforce apprentice- 
ship regulations turned, as a matter of course, o le 
To day no union would resort to Pariiament on such a 
point. A hundred and fifty years ago it was especially the 
skilled craftsmen who wanted their wages fixed by Legal 
Enactment. At present such favor as is shown to this idea 
comes almost exclusively from the lowlier grades of . 
On all these points the action of any particular union le 
way in which it will seek to use the Device of the Common 
Rule— is mainly determined by the views of its members as 
to what is socially expedient. In the wider world of politics 
we see the electors supporting the policy of one or othei 
political party mainly according as they approve ^ or dis- 
approve of the general conception of society on which it pio- 
ceeds The Trade Unionists, in their narrower sphere ot tne 
conditions of employment, are influenced by three divergent 
- conceptions of the principle upon which wages, Lours, and 
other terms of the labor contract ought to be determined. 
These three assumptions, which we distinguish as the 
Doctrine of Vested Interests, the Doctrine of Supply and 
Demand, and the Doctrine of a Living Wage, give us the 
clue to the conflicting policies of the Trade Union world. 

By the Doctrine of Vested Interests we mean the 
assumption that the wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment hitherto enjoyed by any section of workmen ought 
under no circumstances to be interfered with for the worse. 
It was this doctrine, as we have seen, which inspired the long 
struggle, lasting down to about i860, against the introduction 
of machinery, or any innovation in processes. It is this 
doctrine which to-day gives the bitterness to demarcation 
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disputes, and lies at the back of all the Regulations dealing 
with the “right to a trade.” ^ It does more than anything 
else to keep alive the idea of “patrimony” and the practice 
of a lengthened period of apprenticeship, whilst it induces 
the workmen of particular trades to cling fondly to the ex- 
pedient of limiting the numbers entering those trades, even 
after experience has proved such a limitation to be imprac- 
ticable. But the Doctrine of Vested Interests extends much 
further than these particular Regulations. There is scarcely 
an industry in which it will not be found, on one occasion or 
another, inspiring the defence of the customary rates of wages 
or any threatened privilege. In some cases, indeed, we find 
the whole argument for Trade Unionism based on this one 
conception. The Engineers, for instance, in 1845 supported 
their case by a forcible analogy, “The youth who has 
the good fortune and inclinations for preparing himself 
as a useful member of society by the study of physic, and 
who studies that profession with success so as to obtain 
his diploma from the Surgeons’ Hall, or the College of 
Surgeons, naturally expects in some measure that he is 
entitled to privileges to which the pretending quack can 
lay no claim; and if in the practice of that useful 
sion he finds himself injured by such a pretender, he has the 
power of instituting a course of law against him. Such ara 
the benefits connected with the learned professions. But the 
mechanic, though he may expend nearly an equal 
and sacrifice an equal portion of his Hie, in becoming 
quainted with the different branches of useful mechanism, has 
no law to protect his privileges. It behoves him, therefore, 


1 We see this, for instance, among the Engineers. “ The question as to a 
turner working the horizontal boring lathe at the Pallion [Works] . , . remains 
unsettled; the employers adhering to their right of ‘selecting the men and 
apportioning the work, ^ The issue appears to be clean cut, and stated with 
perfect frankness. The vested interest— equally with employers— of workmen in 
a trade by probationary servitude is apparently to be set at naught To displace 
a journeyman, as indicated, in the exercise of the ‘right of selecting,’ in the 
manner proposed, is as much a wrong as if the same process was proposed to be 
adopted with respect to the employer’s capital.” — Report of Tyneside District 
Delegate, in Amalgamated Engineers^ Monthly Journal^ May 1897. 
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on all reasonable grounds, and by all possible means, to 
secure the advantages of a society like this to himself,” ^ The 
same idea is put with no less clearness by some of the smaller 
trades. Considering,” say the Birmingham Wireworkers, 
that the trade by which we live is our property, bought by 
certain years of servitude, which gives to us a vested right, 
and that we have a sole and exclusive claim on it, as all will 
have hereafter who purchase it by the same means. Such 
being the case, it is evident it is our duty to protect, by all 
fair and legal means, the property by which we live, being 
always equally careful not to trespass on the rights of others. 
To that end we have formed this Association,” etc." 

This conception of vested interests is sometimes carried 
as far by working men as by the powerful organisation which 
has latterly become distinctively known as The Trade.” 
Thus the Coopers, whose chief employers then as now were 
the brewers, were in 1883 keenly resenting the spread of 
education and temperance, and the threatened measure of 
“ Local Option.” Several Yorkshire towns,” remarked their 
official circular, “have for years until recently been great 
centres of industry in the export line. These centres of 
industry are swept away, and nothing I am sorry to say 
has turned up to replace them, the consequence being that 
^11 these men had to obtain blocks elsewhere. There is also 
the spread of education, an all-powerful influence we are 
bound to feel, and a blow from which we shall not easily 
recover. There is* also that great Northern baronet, Sir 
Wilfrid, he too, like Demetrius the Silversmith of Macedonia, 
and Alexander the Athenian Coppersmith, has wrought us 

1 Rules mtd Regulations to the observed by the Members of the Journeymen 
Steam Engine and Machine Mahers'' and Millwright^ Friendly Society (Glasgow, 
1845). 7 'his analogy is repeated in substance in many editions of hie rules of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

2 Extract from Address, prefaced to the Rules and Regulations of the Birming^ 
ham Friendly Society of Wire Weavers^ a small union instituted August X869. 
The same preamble was used by the Railway Springmakers of Sheffield in the 
Rules of their Society in 1660 ; see Report on Trade Societies^ Rules” in the 
Report on Trade Societies and Strikes of the Naimial Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science (London, p86o), pp, 131-132 
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much evil, and from the tone of his speeches means to continue 
to do so.” ^ 

It is difficult for middle-class observers, accustomed to 
confine the doctrine of ‘‘vested interests” to “rights of 
property,” to understand the fervof and conviction with 
which the skilled artisan holds this doctrine in its application 
to the “ right to a trade.” This intuitive conviction of natural 
right we ascribe, in great part, to the long and respectable 
history of the idea. Down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was undisputed. To the member of a Craft Gild 
or Incorporated Company it seemed as outrageous, and as 
contrary to natural justice, for an unlicensed interloper to 
take his trade as for a thief to steal his wares. Nor was 
this conception confined to any particular section of the 
community. To the economists and statesmen of the time 
the protection of the vested interests of each class of trades- 
men appeared a no less fundamental axiom of civilised 
society than the protection of property in land or chattels. 
“ Our forefathers,” said the Emperor Sigismund in 1434, 
“have not been fools. The crafts have been devised for this 
purpose that everybody by them should earn his daily bread, 
and nobody shah interfere with the craft of another. By 
this the world gets rid of its misery, and every one may find 
his livelihood.” ^ “ The first rule of justice,” said the Parlia^ 

ment of Paris three hundred and fifty years later, “is to 
preserve to every one what belongs to him ; this rule consists, 

1 Monthly Report of the Mutual Association of Coopers, Feb. 1883, This 
conception of a vested interest ” in the nation's drinking habits may be paralleled 
by the attempts made to give the ‘^sanctity of property " to the employer’s power 
of hiring his labor cheap, or working it excessive hours. Thus Sir James 
Graham, speaking in the House of Commons as a responsible minister of the 
Crown, solemnly denounced the Ten Hours' Bill of 1844 as ‘‘Jack Cade 
Legislation '^ Journal of the Reig7i of Queen Victoria, ii. p. 236 ; 

The Eight Hours'^ Day hy Sidney Webb and Harold Cox, London, 1891, 
p. 240), and a leading Lancashire manufacturer in i860 publicly argued that 
“ the power of the Trade Union ... robs (for I can use no milder term) . . . 
the capitalist of his right to purchase.”— “Trades Unions and their Tendencies,’* 
by Edmund Potter, a paper printed in the Traftsactions of the National Association 
for the Fromotion of SociaTScience, 

^ Goldasti’s Constitutions Imf&iales, vol, iv. p. 189, quoted by Dr. Bren tano, 

60 Flistory of Trade l/nionism, • 
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not only in preserving the rights of property, but still more 
in preserving those belonging to the person, which arise from 
the prerogative of birth and of position/'^ “To give to all 
subjects indiscriminately,” argued on that occasion the 
eminent Advocate -General Seguicr, “the right to hold a 
store or to open a shop is to violate the property of those 
who form the incorporated crafts.”^ 

But this conception of a vested interest in a trade, though 
it derives sanction among an essentially conservative class 
from its long and venerable history, does not rest upon 
tradition alone* To men dependent for daily existence on 
continuous employment, the protection of their means of 
livelihood from confiscation or encroachment appears as 
fundamental a basis of social order as it does to the owners 
of land. What both parties claim is security and continuity 
of livelihood — that maintenance of the “ established expecta- 
tion” which is the “condition precedent” of civilised life. And 
it is easy to trace this social expediency to an elementary 
observation on personal character. When misfortune arrives 
in consequence of a man's own act or default, it may well 
bring the compensation of inducing him to change his habits 
But when individuals or classes are overwhelmed by disasters 
which they could have done nothing to avert, experience 
allows that, though they may be led to passive resignation, 
they are not stimulated to self-reliance, and they are apt, on 
the contrary, to be rendered inert or reckless. We do not 
expect deliberate foresight or persistent industry from a 
community living on a volcano.^ This, indeed, is the 

^ Remonstrance by the Parliament of Paris against TurgoPs Decrees abolishing 
the Corvee and the Jurandes ; Life and Writings of Turgot^ by W. Walker 
Stephens, p. 132 ; Jobez, La LY^nee so2is Louis XVL i. 329-331. 

2 Speech of the Advocate Seguier on behalf of the Jurandes at the Lit de 
Justice for registering Turgot’s Decree ; Ufa and Writings of 'Furgot^ by W. 
Walker Stephens, p. 134 ; (Euvres de Turgot^ ii. 334-337 ; Foncin, Hv. iii, c, ix. 

3 Buckle notices the effect of earthquakes in weakening character; **men 
witnessing the most serious dangers which they can neither avoid nur understand, 
become impressed with a conviction of their inability, and of the poverty of their 
own resources ” {History of Civilisationy vol. i. p. 123). Middle-class critics often 
deplore the “heedlessness” as to the future — the lack of persistent carrying out 
of a deliberate plan of life — whicb marks the laborer engaged in a fluctuating 
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fundamental argument against anything which weakens the 
feeling of security of private property, that is, against any 
“shock or derangement being given to the expectation which 
has been founded on the laws of enjoying a. certain portion 
of good.’' ^ And if we pass from the K)wnership of property 
to its occupation under contract, we shall recognise the same 
argument in the agitation long and successfully carried on 
by Irish and English farmers for a law which should secure 
them in their “tenant right/^ It has now been conceded 
that we cannot expect occupiers of land to exercise the 
self-sacrifice, foresight, and energy necessary to keep their 
holdings in the highest possible efficiency, if the results of 
their work can be arbitrarily confiscated whenever a landlord 
chooses to exercise his legal right of ejecting a tenant, A 
similar consideration lies at the base of the universal conviction 
in favor of a legally regulated currency. Bimetallists and 
monometallists alike deplore the disastrous effect on national 
enterprise if, in the absence of a deliberately settled standard 
of value, the reasonable expectations of merchants and 
manufacturers are set at naught by currency fluctuations 
over which they can have no control. We need not weary 
the i'eader by citing other instances (such as the law of 
patents and copyright, the universal practice of compensation 
for abolition of office, and all the thousand and one. claims 
of persons “ injuriously affected,” which are sanctioned by 
the English Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts),^ whereby the 
community has deliberately sought to defend particular 

trade, and, to some extent, the whole manual labor class. We attribute this 
characteristic difference between the English middle and working classes largely 
to the feeling of the weekly wage*earner that he is dependent for the continuity 
of his livelihood on circumstances over which he has no control, and that he 
is, by the modern habit of engaging and dismissing workmen for short jobs, 
made keenly sensible of fluctuations which he can do nothing to avert. 

^ Principles of the Civil Code^ part i, ch. vii. The Whig leaders 

in 1816 deprecated any discussion by the House of Commons of sinecure offices, 
and even of excessive salaries, on the ground, as Francis Horner wrote to Lord 
Holland, that it is a ticklish thing to begin to draw subtle distinctions about 
property.’^ — Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Hor 7 ier^ M.P. (London, 
1843), vol. il p. 386. 

^ Principies of the Law of Comfensaiioni hy C* A. Cripps, Q.C., 3rd edition 
(London, 1892). • 
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persons or classes against the evil effect on character that 
ensues on finding their efforts and sacrifices nullified by 
circumstances which they were powerless to avert. When 
we remember this vast network of defence, built up during 
the present century in protection of the security and continuity 
of livelihood of brain-workers and property^-holders, it is 
strange that it is just these classes who fail to comprehend 
the weekly wage-earner’s craving for the same boon. “An 
industrious man,” says one of the workmen’s spokesmen, 
“having learnt a trade, or enabled by any honest means to 
earn a superior living, is equally entitled to an adequate 
indemnity if his trade or property is interfered with, or 
rendered less advantageous, as the owner of a water-mill, 
who has compensation if the water is withdrawn. Every 
description of property has ample protection, except the 
poor man’s only property, his and his children’s industrious 
habits”^ 

^ A Comparative Statement of the NuTuber of Laborers employed in the Execu- 
tion of the same Quantity of IVoj'k if executed by Hand or Mackiney 
(Norwicli, 1848). Sismondi pointed out in 1S34 that “ to make a true calcula- 
tion of what society gains by any mechanical invention there must be deducted 
from it the loss experienced by all the working men who had been dismissed by 
it, till they have found an employment as advantageous as the one they had 
before.’* — ** On Landed Property,” in Revue Mensuelle d'^Economk Politique^ 
February 1834; translated in his Political Economy and the Philosophy oj 
Government (London, 1837), page 1 68. 

It is not enough to assert, as is often done, that any recognition of the 
workman’s vested interest in his trade would be incompatible with the industrial 
mobility which is indispensable to modern society. The community cannot, of 
course, allow the vested interest of any individual or section to stand in the way 
of a change which is for the public benefit. This admittedly applies to all vested 
interests, whether in land, personal property, public offices, or anything else. 
But when the property owner or the holder of a public office is concerned, the 
necessary mobility is secured without inflicting loss on (he individuals affected, 
by the simple device of pecuniary compensation. It is difficult to see why persons 
whose occupations are 'Mnjuriowsly affected” by a railway or other enterprise 
carried out by Parliamentary powers, should not be compensated for the injury 
done to their means of livelihood in the same way as the landowner is. This 
claim to legislative indemnity of displaced workmen was recognised by J. S. Mill. 
The social advantage derived from the application of new processes and machinery 
does not, he declares, “ discharge governments from the obligation of alleviating, 
and, if possible, preventing, the evils of which this source of ultimate benefit is or 
may be productive to an existing generation . . . and since improvements which 
do not diminish employment on the whole almost always throw some particular 
class out of it, there cannot be a»more legitimate object of the le^slator’s care 
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But although the philosophic student may recognise the 
common origin of all forms of “ vested interest in man's 
shrinking from the great social evil of a disappointment 
of “ established expectation," he will not so readily admit 
the virtue of the panacea. It may wdll be that, as applied 
to particular forms of personal interest, the remedy may 
bring with it social evils greater than those which it cures, 
Thus, public opinion now sides with Turgot and Adam 
Smith in their denunciation of the evil effects of the close 
corporations, by which successive generations of craftsmen 

than the interests of those who are thus sacrificed to the gains of their fellow- 
citizens and of posterity” {Principles of Political Economjfihy ]. S. Mill, Book I. 
chap. vi. sec. 3, p. 62). We are not 'aware of any case in which this humane 
principle has been acted upon. It is true that, in the case of workmen displaced 
by an invention, it would neither be possible nor desirable to pay them lump sums 
of money. But if they are willing to work the new process, there seems no 
equitable reason why they should not be kept on at their former wages, even at 
a considerable temporary loss to the community. The action of the English 
legislature in awarding compensation for disturbance of vested interests has, 
indeed, been capricious in the extreme, depending, perhaps, on the momentary 
political influence of the class concerned. Thus, no compensation was given to 
the large class of lottery keepers and their servants, either for loss of capital or 
loss of occupation, when private lotteries were, in 1698, suddenly prohibited. The 
shipowners and merchants who had invested a large capital in specially designed 
slave-carrying ships received no compensation when the slave trade was abolished 
in 1 807. On the other hand, when, in 1834, the slaves in the British Colonies were 
converted into indentured servants, twenty millions sterling were voted to the 
owners, though no other countiy, before or after, has taken this course. The 
owners of Irish Parliamentary Boroughs were compensated when the Union 
deprived them of these seats, but the owners of English Parliamentary Boroughs, 
which had equally been recognised sources of income, received nothing when the 
Reform Bill of 1832 swept them away. In our own day, when, a Town Council 
sets up its own works, and uses public funds to dispense altogether with its former 
contractors, it pays them no compensation for loss of capital or livelihood. But 
if the new workshops so much as darken the view from the contractor’s windows, 
the town must pay damages. Parliament gives public authorities full power to 
ruin, if they can, the private owners of existing gas-works by setting up public 
electric lighting works, and even to destroy the business of joint-stock cemeteries 
by starting public burial-grounds. But the House of Commons has jealously 
refused to permit any Town Council to put up gas-works of its own, whilst any 
private gas-works are in the field as opponents 5 or even to sink its own wells to 
get a new and entirely different supply of water for the public, without first fully 
compensating any existing water company, not for taking away any land, works, 
or water, or infringing any monopoly rights, but simply for loss of income., 
Whether the holder of an annually granted terminable license to sell intoxicating 
liquors would or would not be equitably entitled to compensation if Parliament 
decided for the future not to renew it, is a hotly <^ontested question. 
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were legally assured of a customary livelihood, whether they 
kept pace with the times, or jogged along contentedly in 
the old routine. In exactly the same strain it has been 
urged by opponents of the institution of private . property, 
that, at any rate, in^ the form of inherited wealth, it over- 
reaches its aim, and by securing a livelihood independent of 
personal exertion, positively counteracts its primary purpose 
of encouraging each generation to put forth its fullest 
energies. As against the gilds, modern democracy denies 
the right of any group or section to monopolise, to the 
exclusion of less fortunate outsiders, any opportunity of 
public service. In the same way opponents have argued 
against private property that, by creating a virtual monopoly 
of land and capital in the hands of a comparatively small 
class, the right of exclusive ownership actually hinders whole 
sections of citizens from that access to the instruments of 
production by which alone they can exercise their faculties. 
It is significant that almost the same phrase— *Hhe right to 
work'— was used by Turgot as an argument against the 
gilds, and by Louis Blanc as an indictment against private 
property in capital and land,^ *■ 

It was, however, not these general arguments that in- 
duced Parliament to throw over the vested interests of the 
handicraftsmen. , Amid the rush of new inventions, a legal 
“right to a trade," or a legal limitation of apprentices, whilst 
it remained an irksome restriction, ceased to safeguard the 
workman's livelihood. The only remedy for the consequent 
disturbance of vested interests would have been to have 
stereotyped the existing industrial order, by the absolute 
prohibition of .machinery or any other innovation. To the 
statesman, keen on securing the maximum national ^vealth, 
any such prohibition appeared suicidal. To the new class 
of enterprising captains of industry, all restrictions stood in 

P- ‘^ The right to work is the property of every man, and this property is the 
first, the most sacred, and the niost inalienable of all (Introduction to the Law 
for the Suppression of ‘‘ Jurandes,’* (Jiuvres de Turgot^ par E, Daire, Paris, 1844, 
vol. ii. p. 306). This “ droit ^ travailler ” preceded by seventy years the droit 
r,a travail ’’ of Louis Blanc. « 
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the way of that free use of their capital from which they 
could derive private wealth. The dispossessed craftsmen 
could themselves devise no feasible alternative to laisser 
faire, zx\d. no one among the dominant classes thought of 
any means of compensation. As the Ihdustrial Revolution 
progressed, the objection to any interference with mobility 
increased in strength. New armies of workpeople grew up, 
without vested interests of their own, and accordingly 
opposed to any conception of society which excluded them 
from the most profitable occupations. Finally, we have the 
rise in influence of the great body of consumex's, loth to 
admit that the disappointment of the “established expecta- 
tion ” of particular sections of workers is any adequate 
ground for refraining from the cheapest method of satisfying 
their ever-changing desires. The result is that even Trade 
Unionists feel the Doctrine of Vested Interests to be out of 
date. It is still held with fervor by the more conservative- 
minded members of every trade, to whom it fully justifies 
such restrictive regulations as they are able to maintain.^ It 
is naturally strongest in the remnants of the time-honored 
ancient handicrafts. Those who have troubled to exploi'e 
the nooks and crannies of the industrial world, which have 
hitherto escaped the full intensity of the commercial struggle, 
will have found in them a peculiar type of Trade Union 
character. Wherever the Doctrine of Vested Interests is 
still maintained by the workmen, and admitted by the 
employers — where, that is to say, the conditions of employ- 
ment are consciously based, not on the competitive battle, 
but on the established expectations of the different classes — 
we find an unusual prevalence, among the rank and file, of 
what we may call the “ gentle nature!* — that conjunction of 
quiet dignity, grave courtesy, and consideration of other 

^ Thus, even in 1S97 we find an aged compositor writing, “It is useless 
saying we cannot resist the machine. I say we can and must. Are we to 
prostrate ourselves before this Juggernaut of a ‘higher civilisation,’ and be 
crushed out of existence without a protest ? ... To live by his own industry is 
every man’s birthright, and whoever attempts to curtail that right is a traitor to 
the community.” — Letter in Typo^aphical CtretSa?^ February 1897. 
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people's rights and feelings, which is usually connected with 
old family and long-established position. But this type of 
character becomes every day rarer in the Trade Union 
world. The old Doctrine of Vested Interests has, in fact, 
lost its vitality. It is still secretly cherished by many 
workmen, and its ethical validity is, in disputes between 
different Trade Unions, unhesitatingly assumed by both 
sides. But we no longer find it dominating the mind of 
Trade Union leaders, or figuring in their negotiations with 
employers, and appeals for public support. Whatever fate 
may be in store for other forms of vested interests, the 
modern passion for progress, demanding the quickest possible 
adaptation of social structure to social needs, has effectually 
undermined the assumption that any person can have a 
vested interest in an occupation. 

When, at the beginning of this century, the Doctrine of 
Vested Interests was, as regards the wage-earners, definitely 
repudiated by the House of Commons, the Trade Unionists 
were driven back upon what we have termed the Doctrine 
of Supply and Demand. Working men were told, by friends 
and foes alike, that they could no longer be regarded as 
citizens entitled to legal protection of their established ex- 
pectations ; that labor was a commodity like any other ; 
and that their real position was that of sellers in a market, 
entitled to do the best they could for themselves within the 
limits of the law of the land, but to no better terms than 
they could, by thh ordinary arts of bargaining, extract from 
those with whom they dealt. It was the business of the 
employer to buy labor " in the cheapest market, and that 
of the workman to sell it in the dearest. It followed that 
the only criterion of jilstice of any claim was ability to en- 
force it, and that the only way by which the workmen could 
secure better conditions of employment was by strengthen- 
ing their strategic position against the employer. In the 
History of Trade Unionism wc have described how, after 
the collapse of the Owenite Utopianism of 1833-34, this 
doctrine came as a new^spirit into the Trade Union move- 
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ment. Thus the Flint Glass Makers, whose strong and 
restrictive combination dates from 1849, have avowedly 
based their whole policy upon “ Supply and Demand.” 
“ When ” wrote their chief officer in 1 869, we find Mr. 
Nasmyth explaining [to the Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions] the advantage to the employer of a supply oi 
surplus labor, it is easy to understand the consequences to 
the workmen that an unlimited supply of new hands might 
have in any market, and their objections to the practice. 
That the State should enforce any such limitation would 
certainly be most impolitic. But the conduct of those who 
refuse to work under a system of an unlimited number of 
apprentices appears to us precisely similar to that of those 
employers who insist on it. Both parties are seeking to do 
the best for their own interests, and neither pretends to 
consider the interests of those whom their conduct may 
affect The masters find it cheaper to employ as many 
boys as they can, and they leave the displaced workmen to 
their own resources. The men on their side find it their 
interest to decline to work with an unrestricted supply of 
boys, and leave the unemployed youth to do the best they 
can for themselves. The employer declines all responsibility 
as to the consequences of displacing a number of middle- 
aged workmen by boys, on the ground that it is the interest 
of capital to find the cheapest labor it can. The workmen 
find it is the interest of their body not to work on such 
terms. In this battle of interest, in which neither party 
acknowledge any obligation beyond that of securing their 
own interests, absolute impartiality appears to us to be the 
only safe rule of the State. So long as no breach of the 
general law results, and no legislative? restriction exists, the 
consequences of their conduct must be borne by each party 
for themselves.” ^ 

Between 1843 and 1880 the Doctrine of Supply and 
Demand, though never universally accepted, occupied a 
dominant place in the minds of most of the leaders of Trade 
' Editorial in iht Flint Glass Makers^ Ma^’azine^ voh vi. No* 7 (March 1869). 
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Union thought Viewed in the light of the workmen*s ex- 
perience of the evils of Individual Bargaining, and of the 
weakness of merely local unions, it meant the establishment 
of strong national societies, heaping up great reserve funds, 
and seeking to control the supply of labor in a whole 
industry from one end of the kingdom to the other. It 
involved, moreover, the gradual substitution of a policy of 
inclusion for that of exclusion. Instead of jealously restrict- 
ing Trade Union membership to men who had “earned” a 
right to the trade by a definite apprenticeship under re- 
strictive conditions, the unions came more and more to use 
all lawful means of enforcing membership on every com- 
petent workman whom they found actually working at their 
trade, however questionable might have been the means by 
which he had acquired his skill The policy with regard 
to apprenticeship underwent, accordingly, a subtle change. 
The ideas of patrimony, of the purchase and sale of “ the 
right to a trade,” and of a taditional ratio between learners 
and adepts, gradually faded away, to be replaced by a frank 
and somewhat cynical policy of so regulating the entrance 
to an industry as to put the members of the union in the 
best possible position for bargaining with the employers. 
This conscious manipulation of the labor market, the direct 
outcome of the Doctrine of Supply and Demand, took 
different forms in different industries. Among the Flint 
Glass Makers, for instance, it led to an absolutely precise 
adjustment, entrance to the trade and progression from grade 
to grade being so regulated as instantly to fill every 
vacancy as it occurred, but so as to leave no man in any 
grade unemployed, “ It is,” they declared, “ simply a 
question of supply and demand, and we all know that if we 
supply a greater quantity of an article than what is actually 
demanded, that the cheapening of that article, whether it be 
labor or any other commodity, is a natural result.” ^ The 
inference was a strict limitation of boy-labor. “ Look to 
t he rule and keep boys back ; for this is the foundation of 
^ History qf Trade Unionism ^ p, 1S3- 
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the evil, the secret of our progress, the dial on which our 
society works, and the hope of future generations.” ^ The 
Cotton-spinners, accepting the same assumption that their 
wages must depend exclusively on the strength of their 
strategic position in the market, firfd that exactly the 
opposite policy is the best suited to attain their end. In- 
stead of attempting to restrict the number of boys, they 
insist that every spinner shall be attended by two piecers, a 
ratio of learners to adepts ten times as great as is needed to 
keep up the supply. This regulation is insisted on in all 
negotiations with the employers, expressly on the ground 
that only by such an arrangement can the union secure for 
its members the highest possible remuneration.^ But the 
most obvious result of the change of doctrine was a revolu- 
tion in policy with regard to wages and hours. Under the 
influence of the Doctrine of Vested Interests, the eighteenth- 
century Trade Unionists had confined themselves, in the 
main, to protecting their customary livelihood ; asking 
advances, therefore, not when profits were large, but when 
the cost of living had risen. Under the influence of the 
view that wages should be determined by the strategic 
position of the combined wage-earners, the Trade Unionists 
of the middle of the present century boldly asserted a claim, 
in times of good trade, to the highest possible rates that 
they could exact from employers eager to fulfil immensely 
profitable orders. Middle-class public opinion, which had 
accepted as inevitable the starvation wages caused by 
Supply and Demand in the lean years, was shocked in 
1872-73 at the rumor of coalminers and ironworkers, in 
those times of plenty, demanding ten shillings or even a 
pound a day, and faring sumptuously on green peas and 
champagne. The great captains of industry, though genuinely 
alarmed at the Trade Union pretensions to share in the 

^ Flint Glass Makers Magazme^ September 1857; History nf lyade Unionisru^ 
p. 184. ^ ^ 

^ For the economics of this paradox — m our opinion more valid than the 
position of the Flint Glass Makers — see the subsequent chapter on The Economic 
Characteristics of Trade Unionism. ^ 
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profits of good times, found it difficult to refuse this 
application of their own Doctrine of Supply and Demand. 
We find them accordingly arranging, particularly in the coal 
and iron industries, an intellectual compromise with the Trade 
Union leaders, whiclrtook form in the celebrated device of 
the Sliding Scale. The Durham and Northumberland coal- 
owners, and the North of England iron-masters, abandoned, 
once for all, the theory that wages should be determined by 
the competition of individual workmen among themselves, 
or by the skill in bargaining of the individual employer. 
They thus frankly conceded the central position of Trade 
Unionism, namely, the advantage of a Common Rule co- 
extensive with the industry. They gave up, moreover, any 
claim to take advantage of the glut of labor, which occurs 
from time to time, and which, under the Sliding Scale, is 
not admitted as a plea for any reduction of wages. The 
Trade Unionists, on their side, agreed to forego making any 
use of the occasional short supply of labor, when they 
might otherwise have secured an advance. But they also 
made a more important concession. By agreeing that the 
rate of wages should automatically vary with the price of 
the product, they accepted the employers’ contention that 
the workman’s income should be determined by Supply and 
Demand, though it was Supply and Demand applied, not 
directly to labor, but to the product of labor. In the coal 
and iron trades, the selling price of the product, as fixed by 
the competitive market, was taken as a rough index of the 
average profitableness of the industry for the time being. Thus, 
the workman’s position, as regards his proportion of the pro- 
duct of industry, became that of a humble partner. But he 
was a partner without any share in the management — with- 
out, in particular, any voice in that adjustment of the amount 
of production to the intensity of demand, upon which the 
selling price of his product, and therefore his livelihood, 
necessarily depended. Hence the cry among the coal- 
miners that no one coal-owner should be allowed, by reckless 
over-production, to depi?ess the price for the whole trade, 
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and so lower both profits and wages all round. They argued 
that, if the daily bread of half a million miners’ households 
was to vary automatically with the price of coal — “if the 
workmen, by agreeing to a Sliding Scale, were to forego 
their right to fight for better terms—then the fixing of the 
price, as against the consumer, should itself form a part of 
the general collective agreement upon which the 
industry depended.^ This would have meant, in fact, a 
gigantic coal -trust governed by a joint committee of capi- 
talists and workmen, regulating output, prices, and rates of 
wages, a combination which British coal-owners, despite 
several attempts, have hitherto failed to establish. The 
miners, except in South Wales, have therefore abandoned 
the Sliding Scale, and have now, as we shall presently 
describe, come under the influence of another doctrine.^ 

Meanwhile, the step which the coal-owners have never 
been able to take has been taken by most of the Birmingham 
metal trades. Since 1 890 a remarkable series of Alliances ” 
have been concluded between the Employers’ Associations 
and the Trade Unions of the various sections of the 
industry of Birmingham, based on the idea of a partnership 

^ See our chapter on “ Continuity of Emplo3^ment ” for a description of the 
policy of restricting output 

2 The fall of prices since 1873, to whatever cause it may be attributed, would 
have made any general adoption of the Sliding Scale disastrous to the wage- 
earners, Between 1S67-77 (taken as par) and 1896, Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
Number, representing the general level of prices, has fallen continuously from 
100 to 61, the decline having no relation to the ejctent of business or to the 
aggregate employers’ profits, both of which are much greater now than 
any former period. The advocates of a Sliding Scale contemplate, it is true, a 
revision of the basis. But in a period of falling prices, the onus of 
re change would always be on the wage-earners, and even if they over- 
serious obstacle, they would necessarily stand to lose so long as each 
particular basis was adhered to. In a period of rising prices, as, for instance, 
between 1850 and 1873, the employers would be at a similar disadvantage. 
The fact is that, whether we adopt one assumption or another, the rate of wages 
has no assignable relation to the fluctuations in the price of the product. There 
seems no valid reason why the wage-earner should voluntarily put himself in 
position in which every improvement in productive methods, every cheapening 
of the cost of carriage, every advance in commercial organisation, every lessening 
of the risks of business, every lightening of the taxes or other I 
industry, and every fall in the rate of interest— -ail of which are 
lower price— should automatically cause a shrinking of his wages. 
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between employers and workmen to increase the profitableness 
of the trade as a wlioled The terms of the “ Alliance ” be- 
tween “ tlie Associated Bedstead and Fender Mount Manu- 
facturers, and those operatives (strip casters, stampers, 
spinners, turnei's, burnishers, dippers, and solderers) who are 
members of the Bedstead and Fender Mount (Operatives) 
Association,^’ are typical of all these agreements. The object 
of the Alliance shall be the improvement of selling prices, 
and the regulation of wages upon the basis of such selling 
prices . . . thereby securing better profits to manufacturers 
and better wages to workpeople.” To secure this object the 
employers and workmen alike agree to combine against 
any manufacturer who sells below the agreed price, or 
attempts to reduce wages. “ This understanding shall 
include a pledge on the part of the manufacturers not to 
employ any but association workpeople (over 21 years of 
age), excepting by special arrangement with the Operatives’ 
Association,” and on the part of the workmen not to work 
for any but those manufacturers who sell their goods at such 
prices as are from time to time decided upon by ‘‘a Wages 
Board, to be formed of an equal number of employers and 
employed.” ^^The first advances of prices would be 
recommended to the Wages Board whenever it was con- 
sidered safe to make such advance ... that is, when all 
the workpeople have joined their Association, and when all 
the manufacturers have agreed together to sell at the prices 
fixed by the Employers’ Association. . . . The bonus paid 
to the members of the Operatives’ Association shall be 
increased at the rate of five per cent advance of bonus upon 
wages for every ten^ per cent advance . . . upon present 

i These AllianceSj” which form a significant even though perhaps a 
temporary industrial development, have elaborate printed agreements, almost 
identical in their terms. Some idea of the spirit underlying them may l>e 
gathered from a pamphlet, The New Trades Comhinaiion Mmemmt^ its PrindpUs 
and Metkodsy ,hy 'B* J. Smith (Birmingham, 1S95), on behalf of the employers ; 
and from an article by W. J. Davis (Secretary of the National Society ol 
Amalgamated Brassworkers) in the Birmingham and District trades Jotmial for 
July 1896. The Birmingham Daiiy Post for the years 1S95-96 contains many 
articles and letters on the subject. 
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selling prices^’ (Irrespective of changes in the market price of 
metal as the raw material). 

We have in these Birmingham -^ Alliances,” of which 
half a dozen have lately sprung iqto existence, an ex- 
ceptionally developed manifestation of the doctrine that the 
conditions of employment should be left to Suppty and 
Demand, or, to put it in another way, should correspond to 
the relative strategic position of the parties to the bargain. 
Each party naturally does its best, within the limits of the 
law, to improve its own position in the market. The work- 
men, finding themselves individually powerless to stand out 
for better terms, combine in order to strengthen themselves 
against the employers. The employers, on their side, combine 
to protect themselves against the workmen. Finally both 
parties, discovering no other way of maintaining the price of 
their product, upon which both wages and profits are deemed 
to depend, unite their forces in order to exact better terms 
from the community for the trade as a whole, and incidentally 
to protect themselves against what they choose to consider 
the unfair competition of a few individuals among them. Nor 
is such an alliance either so new or so unique as might be 
supposed. The imperfect organisation of employers and 
workmen alike, and the absence of a mutual understanding 
between them, has hitherto stood in the way of the adoption ^ 
of formal or elaborate treaties of this nature. But a tacit . 
assumption, acted on by both employers ajnd workmen, may, 
in some industries, be as effective in keeping up prices and 
excluding competitors as a published treaty. Thus, the 
uniformly friendly relations between the little group of manu- 
facturers of hand-made paper, and t^c union of the skilled 
handicraftsmen employed, are certainly maintained by a half- 
conscious compact to hinder new competitors from entering 
the trade.’' And in such trades as the Plumbers, Basket- 

1 Thus, the employers have long allowed the union to limit most strictly the 
number of apprentices, even to the point of there, being '‘ not a spare hand in the 
trade,” The workmen have frequently point^^l out how well this suits the 
interests of the present employers, alleging that “ it would be a great inducement 
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makers, and many others, it is common _ to find, m he 
“Working Rules,” or even in the constitution of the Trade 
Union, a regulation inserted at the instance of the^emp oyers 
which prohibits or penalises work being done directly^ for 
the consumer, or for any class of employers might 

become the business rivals of those who have entered 

X'sT'therefore, that the Doctrine of Supply and 
Demand differs in the most practical way from the Doctrine 
of Vested Interests. Instead of being inconsistent with the 
facts of modern industry, it seems capable of indefinite 
development to meet the changing conditions of the world- 
commerce. Far from being antagonistic to the business spirit 
of the present century, it falls in with the assuroptmn that 
the highest interests of Humanity are best attained by 
every one pursuing what he conceives to be Ins own interes 
in the manner, within the limits of the law of the land that 
he thinks best for himself. It is, moreover, merely applying 
to the relations of capital and labor the principles which 
already govern the business relations of commercial^ men to 
each other. Whether the capitalist can bargain individually 
with his workpeople, or is forced by their combination to 

deal with them collectively, the Doctrine of ^ Supply ^ and 
*■ Demand seems to put the matter on a strictly business 
footing. The relation between employer and wage-earner, 
like that between .buyer and seller, becomes, in fact, merely 
an incident in the “ beneficent private war which makes one 
man strive to climb on the shoulders of another and remain 
there.” ^ Seen in this light, the unsystematic inequality, 
which is the result of the modern industrial struggle, has 

for capital to enter the trade if labor could be got," but that the Trade Union 
regulars made the “vat trade.” in effect, “ a close corporation. • • ; ^ ^ 
has long been a mutual agreement between the two parties. . . . There ha e 
been little disputes from time to time, no doubt, but they have been more in t le 
nature of family jars than anything A^iJ'—Arittrahm on the Question of an 
Advance in Wages. . ., Rupert Kettle, Esq,, Q.C., Arbitrator (Maidstone, 1874), 

^ Potular Gwernment, by sIr Henry Maine (London, 1885), p. 
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important bearings on personal character. If the spirit of 
self-help causes individuals to combine for their own pro- 
tection, this conscious co-operation has the advantage of 
encouraging, not merely energy and persistency, but also 
that deliberate self-control and subordination of one impulse 
to another, which lies at the bottom of all voluntary associa- 
tion. We find, in fact, that a complete intellectual acceptance 
of the Doctrine of Supply and Demand has much the same 
results upon the attitude of Trade Unionism as it has upon 
commercial life, and that it throws up, as leaders, much the 
same type of character in the one case as in the other. 
Those who know the Trade Union world will have no 
difficulty in recognising, in certain of its sections, both in 
corporate policy and in the characters of individual leaders, 
the same strong, self-reliant, and pugnacious spirit ; the same 
impatience of sentiment, philanthropy, and idealism ; the 
same self-complacency at their own success in the fight, and 
the same contempt for those who have failed; above all, 
the same conception of the social order, based on the axiom 
that “ to him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath/' To 
the idealist who sees in Trade Unionism a great class- 
upheaval of the oppressed against the oppressors, it comes 
as a shock to recognise, in the Trade Union official of this, 
type, pushing the interests of his own clients at the expense 
of everybody else, merely another embodiment of the spirit 
of the bagman.” Nor has the believer in 'individual self-help 
any right to complain when the “ spirit of the bagman ” leads, 
not to free competition and war, but to close corporations 
and monopoly. When people discover that they can do 
better for themselves by uniting to ffght some one else than 
by opposing each other, the very spirit of self-help impels 
them to combine. If they are individually free to pursue 
their own interest in the way they think best, it follows 
that they are free to combine when they think their own 
interest lies in that direction. Where combination is pos- 
sible,” Robert Stephenson declared* in 1853 with regard to 
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railways, “ competition is impossible.” ^ If the wage-contract 
is placed on the same footing as any other commercial 
bargain, the pursuit of the individual self-interest may be 
expected to work out in practice in the same manner in 
that as in other busmess transactions. “ The more perfect 
the competition,” said Professor Foxwell in 1888, “the more 
certain and strong is the resulting monopoly.”^ Where, as 
in the case of the London water and gas companies, the 
American trusts, and the German syndicates, combination 
pays better than competition, it will tend gradually to super- 
sede it. If, as in the Birmingham trades, wlvdt is euphemistic- 
ally termed an “ alliance ” between employers and workmen 
results in increasing both wages and profits, this strengthen- 
ing of the common forces against the rest of the community 
will, in one form or another, tend to prevail. 

But though the Doctrine of Supply and Demand is now 
accepted by a large section of the Trade Union world, as 
regards the amount of money wages, there is a strong and, 
as we think, a growing protest against it. The assumption 
that the conditions of employment should vary according to 
the strategic position of each section of the wage-earners, 
obviously works out disadvantageoiisly for the weaker 
sections. To the members of the British Steel Smelters' 
r Association, making as much as a pound a day, the Doctrine 
of Supply and Demand seems a reasonable assumption. The 
unorganised laborers by their side, working as hard and as' 
long for a fifth of £he money, are naturally disposed to take 
a different view. To the great army of women workers, 
with very few exceptions, the fixing of wages according to 
strategic position means, in practice, the barest possible sub- 
sistence. Even in the United Kingdom, after half a century 
of improvement, our foremost statistician has computed that 

^ Report of Select Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, 1853, Question 

^ See Professor H. S. FoxwelVs suggestive paper contributed to the British 
Association in i88S, on '^The Growth of Monopoly and its Bearing on the 
Functions of the State,” published in the Revue eCkcommie Politique ^ September 
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in 1893 no fewer than 25 per cent of the whole number of 
adult male workers in the community received for their 
labor less than a pound a week — “that is,’' Sir Robert 
Giffen significantly added, “ really below the line that one 
would consider expedient for a minimum subsistence/' ^ Nor 
are the results upon the stronger sections of workmen alto- 
gether satisfactory. Though the Doctrine of Supply and 
Demand gives them high rates of pay in good times, it also 
brings with it the necessity of submitting, in the alternating 
periods of contraction, to repeated reductions of wages and 
lengthening of the hours of labor. There is a growing 
feeling among Trade Union leaders that fluctuations of this 
sort are unfavorable to the increase of sobriety, thrift, and 
deliberateness among the workmen-— that a boilermaker, for 
instance, who earns ;if300 one year and ;f50 the next, is less 
likely to have a comfortable home than a Woolwich Arsenal 
pattern-maker, receiving a steady wage of thirty- eight 
shillings a week. There seems, too, a special unreasonable- 
ness in determining the hours, of labor, not according to the 
physical strength of the worker or the nature of his task, 
but according to the strategic position of each section in the 
competitive labor market. A doctrine which results in the 
community getting only thirty-seven hours’ work a week out 
of the well-nourished Northumberland coal-hewer, and only^ 
thirty-three hours a week out of the highly-paid flint glass 
maketj whilst forcing the laundry-women to toil for seventy 
hours, and the chronically underfed chaiirand nail operatives 
for eighty hours, stands self-condemned. Finally, there are 
some of the most vital conditions of employment to which the 
Doctrine of Supply and Demand is manifestly inapplicable. 
It is impossible, for instance, to ^adjust the ventilation, 
drainage, temperature, sanitary conveniences, and safety of a 
cotton-mill or an engineering establishment, in proportion to 
the strategic position of each of the eight or ten different 
sections of workpeople there employed. These conditions 

^ Evidence of Mr. (now Sir) Robert Giffen, Royal Commission on Labor 
(sitting as a whole), 241)1 January 1893, Questjpn 6942. 
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must, in practice, be the same for the piecer and spinner, 
the boilermaker and his helper. If no other consideration 
than Supply and Demand entered into the question, it would 
pay the employer better to silence, by the bribe of higher 
wages, any minority s 4 rong enough to grumble, rather than 
incur the expense of improving the conditions for the whole 
establishment. 

We reach here a point on which the community has 
long since become convinced that neither the Doctrine of 
Vested Interests, nor that of Supply and Demand affords any 
guide in determining the conditions of employment In all 
that concerns the sanitary condition of the workplace, or the 
prevention of accidents, we are not content merely to protect 
the “established expectation” of the workmen, nor yet to 
leave the matter to settle itself according to the strategic 
position of each section. By common consent the employer 
is now required, in all this range of conditions, to give his 
workpeople, not what has been customary, nor yet what they 
can exact, but what, in the opinion of Parliament and its 
expert advisers, is necessary for their health and efficiency. 

Exactly the same position has been reached with regard 
to the hours of labor of children in all industries, and to 
those of adult women in certain industries. The action of 
the Legislature, from 1847 down to the present day, in 
fixing the maximum working day for adult women workers, 
has been based on the assumption that the duration of toil, 
like the conditions of sanitation and safety, cannot properly 
be left to Supply and Demand, but must be deliberately 
determined upon expert evidence of how much factory labor 
the average woman can do without injury to her health. 
Nor has Parliament limited this assumption to women and 
children. By the Railway Servants (Plours of Labor) Act 
of 1893 it was provided that, whenever the Board of Trade 
is satisfied that the hours of any railway worker are excessive, 
or that they do not provide sufficient intervals of uninter- 
rupted rest, the Board may require the railway company to 
submit, for its approval, ^ new schedule of hours so framed 
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as to bring the actual hours of work within what the Board 
may consider to be “ reasonable limits,” and may compel 
compliance with the revised schedule under penalty of a fine 
not exceeding a hundred pounds a day.^ To the vast 

1 The average public opinion of the propertied classes on these points has 
been well expressed by the Right Hon. Sir Lyon (now Lord) Playfair, F.R.S., in 
his essay On the Wages and Hours of Labor 1892 ; published by the 

Cobden Club). ‘‘ It is to the interest of all of us that the weak should be pro- 
tected against the strong 5 and hence it is right to enact factoiy laws to regulate 
the hours of labor for women and children, and these react without law in 
shortening the hours of labor of men. Children are the growing generation of 
men and women, and their labor should be of a kind that will not stunt their 
growth. True, women may be adults [why “may”?]; and why should we 
class them with children? Because it is to the interest of all of us that female 
labor should be limited so as not to injure the motherhood and family life of a 
nation. ... It is to the interests of all of us that work should be carried on in 
normal conditions of health, so that workshops should not maim ox stunt 
humanity. It is not in the power of individual workmen to protect themselves 
from defective machinery or bad ventilation ; so it is in the interests of all of us 
to make laws for their preservation from preventable causes of mortality.” Lord 
Playfair then proceeds to denounce any interference by the State with regard to 
the hours of labor or wages of adult men, on the grounds (i) “ that it would 
be impossible for the State to intervene in the management of trade, because, if 
it did so, it becomes responsible for the success or failure of each particular 
undertaking,” and (2) “that it is, not a theory, but a law of economics surely 
established, that decline and degradation follow the loss of self-activity.” Lord 
Playfair nowhere explains why these arguments do not equally negative any 
State interference with the hours of adult women, or any legal prescription of 
elaborate and costly sanitary provisions in factories containing only adult men. 
Nor does he explain why the same assumption of general wellbeing, upon which 
he justifies State interference with adult women’s hours and adult men’s water- 
closets, would not equally justify State interference with adult women’s wages# 
and adult men’s hours. The whole essay is full of similar jumps from one 
hypothesis to another, without warning to the reader, or explanation of the 
reason for the substitution. It is, in fact, a remarkable ^instance of the manner in 
which even a man trained in one science will, in dealing with the subject matter 
of another in which he has had no systematic training, use the logic of the un- 
educated. It is therefore not surprising that, in the very next year after this 
authoritative deliverance against any State interference with the hours of adult 
men, it was Lord Playfair himself who piloted through the House of Lords the 
bill empowering the Board of Trade peremptqfily to stop excessive hours of 
labor among railway servants, and who even resisted an amendment to confine 
the scope of this protective measure to persons engaged with the movement of 
traffic {House of Lords Journals^ vol. cxxv, 1893). Lord Playfair has, so far as 
we know, not yet explained why this State intervention in the complicated 
railway industry has not made the Government “responsible for the success or 
failure of each particular undertaking” ; nor yet why “decline and degradation” 
has not followed “ the loss of self-activity” among the railway servants. The change 
of attitude in England with regard to regulation of the hours of railway servants 
has been elaborately analysed by Professor Gij^tav Cohn in two articles on “ Die 
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majority of Trade Unionists the intellectual assumption on 
which Parliament has acted with regard to the hours of 
women and railway servants appears to apply all round. 
The average Trade Unionist unconsciously takes it for 
granted that the hours of labor, whether fixed by Collective 
Bargaining or Legal Enactment, ought to be settled without 
reference to the momentary strategic position of the section 
concerned. We have already noticed that, with one or two 
remarkable exceptions, the richer and more powerful sections 
of the wage-earners put forward no claim to shorter hours of 
labor than those enjoyed by their less advantageously placed 
colleagues, and that the successive requests for shorter hours 
have usually formed part of contemporary general movements 
extending from one end of the Trade Union world to the 
other, and based on. the plea that the shorter working day 
proposed was desirable in the interests of physical health 
and civic efficiency. 

When we pass from the circumstances amid which the 
wage-earner is to work, and the number of hours which he 
must spend in labor, to the amount of money which he will 
receive as wages, we find the protest against the Doctrine of 
Supply .and Demand much less universal, and only recently 
becoming conscious of itself. During the whole of this 
^century middle-class public opinion has scouted the idea that 
the actual money wages of the operative could possibly be 
governed by any other considerations than the relative 
strategic positions' of the parties to the bargain. And 
although the Trade Unionists have never thoroughly ac- 
cepted this doctrine, even when that of Vested Interests had 
become manifestly impossible, they have, until recent years, 
never succeeded in intelligibly setting forth any contrary 
view. No reader of the working-class literature for the last 
two hundred years can, however, doubt the existence of an 
abiding faith in quite another principle. Deep down in 
their hearts the organised workmen, even whilst holding the 

Arbeitszeit der Englischen Eisenbahnbediensten,’’ in the Arc/nv fur Eismhakrt 
w^m iQX 1892 and 1893 respectively. 
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Doctrine of Vested Interests, or acquiescing in that of Supply 
and Demand, have always cherished a feeling that one condi- 
tion is paramount over all, namely, that wages must be so 
fixed that the existing generation of operatives should at any 
rate be able to live by their trade. • “We ask," say the 
United Silk Throwers in 1872, “for a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work, . . , What is a fair day’s wage ? Brethren, 
... no one can deny it, the due reward for our labor may be 
summed up in these words, Shelter, Food, and Raiment both 
for ourselves, our wives, and our children.’’ ^ Throughout all 
the negotiations about Sliding Scales, we see constantly 
emanating from the rank and file of the operatives the 
demand that the Scale should begin from a minimum below 
which wages could under no circumstances be reduced. In 
this they had the support of the ablest working-class thinker 
of the time. “The first thing,” wrote Lloyd Jones in 1874, 

“ that those who manage trade societies should settle is a 
minimum which they should regard as a point below which 
they should never go. . . . Such a one as will secure suffici- 
ency of food, and some degree of personal and home comfort 
to the worker ; not a miserable allowance to starve on, but 
living wages. The present agreements they are going into, 
on fluctuating market prices, is a practical placing of their 
fate in the hands of others. It is throwing the bread of 
their children into a scramble of competition, where every-® 
thing is decided by the blind and selfish struggles of their 
employers.” ^ “I entirely agree,” wrote Professor Beesly, 
“with an admirable article by Mr. Lloyd Jones in a recent 
number of the Beehive^ in which he maintained that colliers 
should aim at establishing a minimum price for their labor, 

1 Preface to Rules of the United Silk Throwers* Trade and Friendly Society, 

** commenced 24th October 186S’’ (Derby, 1872). In the Practical Uses and 
Remarks on the Articles of the Operative Colliers of Lanark, Dumbarton, and 
Renfrewshire (Glasgow, 1825), a pamphlet preserved in the Place MSS. (27,805), 
the phrase occurs, ‘‘our aim is lawfully to obtain a bare living price for our 
arduous labor. 

^ “ Should Wages be Regulated by Market Price ? ” Beehive, i8th July 1874 j 
see also his article in the issue for 4th March 1874, and History of Trade 
Unionism, pp. 32 S“ 327 * • 
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and compelling their employers to take this into account as 
the one constant and stable element in all their speculations. 
All workmen should keep their eyes fixed on this ultimate 
ideal For fifteen years this idea of a ‘‘Living Wage” 
simmered in the minds of Trade Unionists. The labor up- 
heaval of 1889 marked its definite adoption as a fundamental 
assumption of Trade Unionism, in conscious opposition both 
to the Doctrine of Vested Interests and to that of Supply 
and Demand. The Match Girls had no vested interests to 
appeal to, and Supply and Demand, to the crowd of hungry 
laborers struggling at the dock gates, meant earnings abso- 
lutely inconsistent with industrial efficiency. The General 
Manager of one of the dock companies himself admitted the 
fact. “ The very costume,” he told the House of Lords, in 
which the dock laborers “ presented themselves to the work 
prevents them doing work. The poor fellows are miserably 
clad, scarcely with a boot on their foot, in a most miserable 
state; and they cannot run, their boots would not permit them. 
... There are men who cornc on to work in our docks (and 
if with us, to a much greater extent elsewhere) who come on 
without having a bit of food in their stomachs, perhaps 
since the previous day ; they have worked for an hour and 
have earned 5d. ; their hunger will not allow them to con- 
tinue ; they take the 5d. in order that they may get food, 
perhaps the first food they have had for twenty-four hours. 
Many people complain of dock laborers that they will not 
work after four o’clock. But really, if you only consider it, 
it is natural. These poor men come on work without a 
farthing in their pockets ; they have not anything to eat in 
the middle of the day ; some of them will raise or have a 
penny, and buy a little fried fish, and by four o’clock their 
strength is utterly gone ; they pay themselves off ; it is 
absolute necessity which compels them, . . . Many people 
complain of their not working after four, but they do not 
know the real reason.” ^ The result, in fact, of leaving wages 

^ Buhive^ i6tli May 1874 ; History of Trade (/monism, p. 326, 

2 Evidence before House of l4»rds Committee on the Sweating System j TAe 
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to be settled solely by the relative strategic positions of the 
parties to the bargain is to drive whole sections of the popu- 
lation to accept earnings so low, and so irregularly discon- 
tinuous, as to be wholly insufficient for the maintenance of 
any muscular strength. It was, we think, this unexpected 
discovery, made by the House of Lords Committee on 
Sweating, and by Mr. Charles Booth and his colleagues, that 
brought public opinion to the aid of the strikers of 1889, 
and compelled the employers to yield, at any rate for the 
moment, to demands which neither the Match Girls nor the 
Dockers had any power to obtain by the strength of their 
own combinations. 

Four years later the same assumption gained world-wide 
celebrity under Lloyd Jones's own phrase of a Living Wage." 
When the members of the Miners' Federation were menaced, 
in the trade contraction of 1892-93, with a serious reduction 
of wages, they definitely repudiated the Doctrine of Supply 
and Demand, and maintained their right, whatever the state 
of trade, to a minimum sufficient to secure their efficiency as 
producers and citizens. “ They held it as a matter of life 
and death,” said the Vice-President of the Miners' Federation 
in 1892, “ that any condition of trade ought to warrant the 
working man living. They held that it was a vital principle 
that a man by his labor should live, and notwithstanding 
all the teachings of the political economists, all the doctrines 
taught by way of supply and demand, they said there was a 
greater doctrine over-riding all these, tod that was the 
doctrine of humanity. They believed that the working-man 
was worthy of his hire, and held at the present moment that 
wages were as low as they ever ought to be,” ^ “ We have 

come to the conclusion,” repeated the President of the same 
organisation in 1894, “that prior to 1887 the men were not 
earning a living wage, that is, they had not sufficient wage at 

Story of the Dockers* Strike^ by Llewellyn Smith and Vaughan Nash (London, 
1889), p. 47* 

^ Speech of Sam Woods, M.P., at the Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, held at Hanley, January 1892, pp. 9-10. 
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the end of the week to properly feed and clothe their 
children and pay their way in the world. We think that 
thirty per cent added on to the rate of wages then paid will 
secure to the men what we believe to be the rate of wages 
which will consumm^e that desirable object.” ^ 

We can now form a definite idea of the assumption 
which this generation has set up against the Doctrine of 
Supply and Demand, and which we have termed the Doctrine 
of a Living Wage. There is a growing feeling, not confined 
to Trade Unionists, that the best interests of the community 
can only be attained by deliberately securing, to each section 
of the workers, those conditions which are necessary for the 
continuous and efficient fulfilment of its particular function in 
the social machine. From this point of view, it is immaterial 
to the community whether or not a workman has, by birth, 
servitude, or purchase, acquired a 'D'lght to a trade,” or what, 
at any given moment, may be his strategic position towards 
the capitalist employer. The welfare of the community as a 
whole requires, it is contended, that no section of workers 
should be reduced to conditions which are positively incon- 
sistent with industrial or civic efficiencj^ Those who adopt 
this assumption argue that, whilst it embodies what was good 
in the two older doctrines, it avoids their socially objection- 
^ able features. Unlike the Doctrine of Vested Interests, it 
does not involve any stereotyping of industrial processes, or 
the protection of any class of workers in the monopoly of a 
particular service.Mt is quite consistent with the freedom 
of every wage-earner to choose or change his occupation, and 
with the employer’s freedom to take on whichever man he 
thinks best fitted for his work. Thus it in no way checks 
mobility or stops corfipetition. Unlike the Doctrine of 
Supply and Demand it does not tempt the workmen to limit 
their numbers, or combine with the employers to fix prices, 

1 Private Minutes of Proceedings at a Joint Conference detween Represmta- 
fives of the Federated Coal-owners and the Miners' Federation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Lord Shand in the Oter (London, 1894),- speech of Mr, B. Pickard, 
M.P,, p. 17, 
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or restrict ontpnt. It avoids, too, the evil of fluctuations 
of wages, in which the income of the workers varies, not 
according to their needs as citizens or producers, nor yet to 
the intensity of their exertion, but solely according to the 
temporary and, as far as they are* concerned, fortuitous 
position of their trade. On the other hand, the Doctrine of 
a Living Wage goes far in the direction of maintaining 
“ established expectation.” Whilst it includes no sort of 
guarantee that any particular individual will be employed at 
any particular trade, those who are successful in the com- 
petition may feel assured that, so long as they retain their 
situations, the conditions of an efficient and vigorous working 
life will be secured to them.^ 

The most obvious drawback of the Doctrine of a Living 
Wage is its difficulty of application. There is, to begin with, 
a loss of theoretical perfection in the fact that the indispens- 
able minimum conditions prescribed for each occupation 
cannot practically be adapted to the requirements of each 
individual, but must be roughly gauged by needs of the 
normal type. It may well be that a consumptive weaver or 
a short-sighted engineer requires, for his continued preserva- 
tion, atmospheric conditions or elaborate fencing of machinery 
which would be wasted on the vast majority of his colleagues. 
It might be found that an exceptionally delicate girl ought 
not to work more than five hours a day, or that a somewhat 
backward laborer with a sick wife and a large family could 
not maintain himself in physical efficiency on the standard 
wages of his class. But this is not a practical objection. 
The prescription of certain minimum conditions does not 
prevent the humane employer from voluntarily granting to 
any exceptionally unfortunate individuals for whom the 
minimum is insufficient whatever better terms are physically 

1 Thus the Doctrine of a Living Wage does not profess, any more than does the 
Doctrine of Vested Interests or that of Supply and Demand, to solve the problem 
of the unemployed or the unemployable. All three doctrines are obviously 
consistent with any treatment of that problem, from leaving the unemployed and 
the unemployable to starvation or mendicancy, up to the most scientific Poor 
Law classification, or the most complete systeSu of state or trade insurance. 
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possible. What it does prevent is the taking advantage of 
the strategic weakness of such individuals, and their being 
compelled to accept positively worse conditions of employ- 
ment than their stronger colleagues. A more serious 
difficulty is our lack of precise knowledge as to what are the 
conditions of healthy life and industrial efficiency. In the 
matter of sanitation this difficulty has, within the past fifty 
years, been largely overcome. With regard to the proper 
limits to be set to the duration of toil, we are every year 
gaining more information from the doctors and the physio- 
logists, and a Select Committee, called upon to decide upon 
evidence the maximum working day consistent, in any 
particular industry, with the healthy existence, home life, 
and citizenship of the average workman, would arrive, with- 
out much difficulty, at a reasonable decision. The case is 
very different with regard to wages. There are practically 
no scientific data from which we can compute the needs of 
particular occupations. The customary standards of life 
differ from class to class to such an extent as to bear no dis- 
coverable relation to the waste and repair involved in the 
respective social functions of the various grades. It would, 
it is true, be possible for our imaginary Select Committee to 
come to some definite conclusion as to the amount of food 
stuffs, clothing, and house accommodation, without which no 
family could, in town and country respectively, be maintained 
in full physical and mental health. But directly we compare 
the muscular exhaustion of the steel-smelter, plater, or flint 
glass maker, with the intensity of mental application of the 
cotton-spinner, engraver, or linotype operator, we have as 
yet no data from which to estimate the cost of the extra 
food, clothing, and recreation called for by the greater waste 
of muscle and nerve of any of these sections, over that 
incurred by the day laborer or the railway porter. And 
even if we could come to some conclusion as to the normal 
ration ” required to keep each trade in health, we should still 
be unable to decide how much must be added in each case 
to compensate for irregularity of employment The stone- 
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masons and the painters, who are rendered idle at every 
frost, the boilermakers and the engineers, subject to the 
intense fluctuations of speculative shipbuilding, are in a very 
different position from the railway servants and municipal em- 
ployees, whose weekly incomes are practically uninterrupted. 
There is yet another difficulty. If special wages were fixed 
to meet the special needs of particular trades, neither the 
employer nor the community would have any guarantee that 
the extra sum allowed would be spent in extra nourishment, 
proper recreation, or insurance against periods of unemploy- 
ment. Nor are the better-paid sections of the wage-earners 
at all prepared for any such application of the Doctrine of a 
Living Wage. All the industries in which the Trade Unions 
have succeeded in so controlling the conditions of employ- 
ment as to secure exceptional rates of payment would 
naturally object to any departure from the Doctrine of 
Supply and Demand. The plater or rivetter, earning in 
good times a pound a day, is quite alive to the fact that so 
large an income cannot be proved to be required to main- 
tain him in full efficiency, especially when he realises how 
considerable a sum is actually spent by the average sensual 
man in his class on gambling and drink. And, under the 
capitalist system, his reluctance to give up his position of 
advantage is justified by the fact, that whatever was saved 
in wages would merely swell the incomes of the brain- 
workers and shareholders, whose personal expenditure, and 
that of their wives, seem to him even more anarchic and 
wasteful than that of the ordinary working-class family.^ 
All these considerations unite to make public opinion slow to 
apply to money wages the assumption already acted on with 
regard to the sanitary conditions of employment, and to a 
large extent accepted with regard to the hours of labor. We 

1 There are sound reasons of public policy, as we shall attempt to show in 
our chapter on ‘‘The Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism,** why the 
better-paid sections should not forego their superior incomes. The Doctrine of 
a Living Wage, though, as we shall demonstrate, valid as far as regards the estab- 
lishment of a minimum Common Rule, does not supply a complete theory of dis- 
tribution. « 
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come, therefore, to the paradox that the Doctrine of a Living 
Wage, which has profoundly influenced Trade Union policy 
and public opinion with regard to all the other conditions of 
employment, finds least acceptance with regard to money 
wages. Our own impression is that, whilst the Doctrine of 
Vested Interests is hopelessly out of date, and that of Supply 
and Demand is every day losing ground, any application of 
the Doctrine of a Living Wage is likely, for the present, to 
be only gradual and tentative. In all that concerns Sanita- 
tion and Safety it has been already adopted, in principle, by 
Parliament and public opinion, though the actual securing 
to every wage-earner of a safe and healthy place of work, 
irrespective alike of what may have been customary in the 
trade, and of the employer’s fluctuating profits, or demand 
for labor, is, owing to apathy and ignorance, still only im- 
perfectly accomplished. With regard to the proportion of 
the day to be spent in toil, public opinion emphatically 
accepts the same doctrine in the case of children, and, for the 
most part, in the case of women. The last ten years have 
seen, moreover, a marked tendency to apply the same 
principles to the hours of men, and in the case of railway 
servants the responsibility for preventing labor in excess of 
what is consistent with industrial efficiency has already been 
assumed by the Board of Trade. In the matter of wages, 
public opinion is far more undecided. Under an organisa- 
tion of industry in which employment is irregular, personal 
expenditure is uncontrolled, and surplus value accrues to the 
landlord and capitalist, we cannot expect to see the Doctrine 
of a Living Wage adopted, with regard to money incomes, 
by any but those unfortunate classes \idiose wages are 
manifestly below the minimum required for full physical 
efficiency. The events of 1889 and 1893, and the subse- 
uent attention paid to the wages of the lower grades of 
workers under public bodies, indicate an approach to the view 
that earnings positively inadequate for industrial efficiency 
ought, in the public interest, and irrespective of Supply and 
Demand, to be deliberately brought up to a proper level. 
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The foregoing exposition of the assumptions of Trade 
Unionism will have given the reader the necessary cluCj 
both to the historical changes in Trade Union policy from 
generation to generation, and also to the diversity at present 
existing in the Trade Union world. As soon as it is realised 
that Trade Unionists are inspired, not by any single doctrine 
as to the common weal, but more or less by three divergent 
and even contradictory views as to social expediency, we no 
longer look to them for any one consistent and uniform 
policy. The predominance among any particular section of 
workmen, or at any particular period, of one or other of the 
three assumptions which we have described — the Doctrine of 
Vested Interests, the Doctrine of Supply and Demand, and 
the Doctrine of a Living Wage — manifests itself in the 
degree of favor shown to particular Trade Union Regula- 
tions. The general faith in the Doctrine of Vested Interests 
explains why we find Trade Unionism, in one industry, or 
at one period, expressing itself in legally enforced terms of 
apprenticeship, customary rates of wages, the prohibition of 
new processes, strict maintenance of the lines of demarca- 
tion between trades, the exclusion of “ illegal men,” and the 
enforcement of patrimony ” and entrance fees. With the 
acceptance of the Doctrine of Supply and Demand we see 
coming in the policy of inclusion and its virtually compulsory ^ 
Trade Unionism, Sliding Scales, the encouragement of im- 
provements in machinery and the actual penalising of back- 
ward employers, the desire for a deliberate Regulation of 
Output and the establishment of alliances with employers 
against the consumer. Finally, in so far as the Doctrine 
of a Living Wage obtains, we see a new attention to the 
enforcement of Sanitation and Safety, general movements 
for the reduction of hours, attempts by the skilled trades to 
organise the unskilled laborers and women workers, denuncia- 
tion of Sliding Scales and fluctuating incomes, the abandon- 
ment of apprenticeship in favor of universal education, and 
the insistence on a Moral Minimum ” wage below which no 
worker should be employed, Abq^ve all, these successive 
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changes of faith explain the revolutions which have taken 
place in Trade Union opinion as to the relation of Labor 
to the State. When men believe in the Doctrine of Vested 
Interests, it is to the common law of the realm that they 
look for the protection of their rights and possessions. The 
law alone can secure to the individual, whether with regard 
to his right to a trade or his right to an office, his privilege 
in a new process or his title to property, the fulfilment of 
his “established expectation.” Hence it is that we find 
eighteenth-century Trade Unionism confidently taking for 
granted that all its regulations ought properly to be enforced 
by the magistrate, and devoting a large part of its funds 
to political agitations and legal proceedings. When the 
Doctrine of Vested Interests was replaced by that of Supply 
and Demand, the Trade Unionists naturally turned to Col- 
lective Bargaining as their principal method of action. 
Instead of going to the State for protection, they fiercely 
resented any attempt to interfere with their struggle with 
employers, on the issue of which, they were told, their wages 
must depend. The Common Law, once their friend, now 
seemed always their most dangerous enemy, as it hampered 
their freedom of combination, and by its definitions of libel 
and conspiracy, set arbitrary limits to their capacity of making 
^ themselves unpleasant to the employers or the non-unionists. 
Hence the desire of the Trade Unionists of the middle of 
this century, whilst sweeping away all laws against combina- 
tions, to keep Trade Unionism itself absolutely out of the 
reach of the law-courts. The growth of the Doctrine of a 
Living Wage, resting as this does on the assumption that 
the conditions of employment require to be deliberately 
fixed, naturally puts the State in the position of arbitrator 
between the workman who claims more, and the employer 
who offers less, than is consistent with the -welfare of other 
sections. But the appeal is not to the Common Law. It 
is no longer a question of protecting each individual in the 
enjoyment of whatever could be proved to be his customary 
privileges, or to flow frpm identical “ natural rights,” but of 
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prescribing, for the several sections, the conditions required, 
in the interest of the whole community, by their diverse 
actual needs, We^^t^^ see the Common Rules for each 
trade embodied in particular statutes, which the Trade 
Unionists, far from resisting, use their money and political 
influence to obtain. The double change of doctrine has 
thus brought about a return to the attitude of the Old 
Unionists of the eighteenth century, but with a significant 
difference. To-day it is not custom or privilege which 
appeals to the State, but the requirements of efficient citizen- 
ship. Whenever a Trade Union honestly accepts as the 
sole and conclusive test of any of its aspirations what we 
have termed the Doctrine of a Living Wage, and believes 
that Parliament takes the same view, vve always find it, 
sooner or later, attempting to embody that aspiration in the 
statute law. 

The political student will notice that there exists in the 
Trade Union world much the same cleavage of opinion, upon 
what is socially expedient, as among other classes of society. 
All Trade Unionists believe that the abandonment of the 
conditions of employment to the chances of Individual Bar- 
gaining is disastrous, alike to the wage-earners and to the 
community. But when, in pursuance of this assumption, 
they take concerted action for the improvement of their con- 
dition, we see at once emerge among them three distinct 
schools of thought In the special issues and technical con- 
troversies of Trade Unionism we. may trace the same broad 
generalisations, as to what organisation of society is finally 
desirable, as lead, in the larger world of politics, to the 
ultimate cleavage between Conservatives, Individualists, and 
Collectivists. The reader will have seen that there is, among 
Trade Unionists, a great deal of what cannot be described 
otherwise than as Conservatism. The abiding faith in the 
sanctity of vested interests ; the strong presumption in favor 
of the status quo ; the distrust of innovation ; the liking for 
distinct social classes, marked off from each other by cor- 
porate privileges and peculiar traditions ; the disgust at the 
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modern spirit of self-seeking assertiveness ; and the deep- 
rooted conviction that the only stable organisation of society 
is that based on each man being secured and contented in 
his inherited station of life — all these are characteristic of 
the genuine Conservative, whether in the Trade Union or 
the State. In sharp contrast with this character, and, as 
we think, less congenial to the natural bent of the English 
workman, we have, in the great modern unions, a full measure 
of Radical Individualism, The conception of society as a 
struggle between warring interests ; the feeling that every 
man and every class is entitled to all that they can get, and 
to nothing more ; the assumption that success in the fight is 
an adequate test of merit, and, indeed, the only one possible ; 
and the bounding optimism which can confidently place the 
welfare of the community under the guardianship of self- 
interest — these are typical of the “ Manchester School/* alike 
in politics and in Trade Unionism. But in Trade Unionism, 
as in the larger sphere of politics, the facts of modern industry 
have led to a reaction. As against the Conservative, the 
Individualist Radical asserted that all men arc born free and 
equal, with equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.** But it is now obvious that men are not born 
equal, either in capacity or in opportunity. There has 
• accordingly arisen, in the Trade Union as In the political 
world, a school of thought which asserts that a free struggle 
among unequal individuals, or combinations of individuals, 
means the permanent oppression and degradation of those 
who start handicapped, and inevitably results in a tacit con- 
spiracy among the more favored classes to maintain or 
improve their own positions of vantage at the cost of the 
community at large. The Collectivist accordingly insists on 
the need for a conscious and deliberate organisation of society, 
based, not on vested interests or the chances of the fight, but 
on the scientifically ascertained needs of each section of 
citizens. Thus, within the Trade Union movement, we find 
the Collectivist-minded working-man grounding his regula- 
tion of the conditions 5f employment upon what we have 
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called the Doctrine of a Living Wage. In the wider world 
of politics we see the Collectivist statesman groping his way 
to the similar conception of a deliberate organisation of pro- 
duction, regulation of service, and apportionment of income — 
in a word, to such a conscious adjustrnent of the resources 
of the community to its needs as will result in its highest 
possible efficiency. In the Trade Union world the rival 
assumptions exist side by side, and the actual regulation of 
industry is a perpetually shifting compromise between them. 
The political student may infer that, in the larger organisa- 
tion of society, the rival conceptions of Conservatism, Indi- 
vidualism, and Collectivism will long co-exist. Any further 
application of Collectivism, whether in the Trade Union or 
the political world, depends, it is clear, on an increase in our 
scientific knowledge, no less than on the growth of new 
habits of deliberate social co-operation. Progress in this 
direction must, therefore, be gradual, and will probably be 
slow. And the philosophical Collectivist will, we think, fore- 
see that, whether in the regulation of labor, the incidence of 
taxation, or the administration of public services, any stable 
adjustment of social resources to social needs must always 
take into account, not only the scientifically ascertained con- 
ditions of efficiency, but also the " established expectation 
and the “ fighting force ” of all the classes concerned. 






THE VERDICT OF THE ECONOMISTS 


Down to within the last thirty years it would have been 
taken for granted, by every educated man, that Trade 
Unionism, as a means of bettering the condition of the work- 
man, was ‘Vagainst Political Economy.” ^ This impression 
was derived, hot so much from any explicit declaration of 
the economists, as from the general view of wages which 
enlightened public opinion had accepted from them. The 
Theory of the Wage Fund, in conjunction with closely 
related theories of the accumulation of capital and the 
increase of population, seemed definitely to contradict the 
fundamental assumptions on which Trade Unionism de- 
pended. If Political Economy was understood to demon-” 
strate it was plainly impossible, in any given state 
of capital and population, to bring about any genuine 
and permanent rise of wages, otherwise than in the slow 
course of generations, it was clearly not worth while 
troubling about the pretensions of workmen ignorant of 
economic science. Accordingly, for ^ the first three quarters 
of the century we find, beyond the accustomed denunciation 
of outrages and strikes, practically nothing but a general 
and undiscriminating hostility to Trade Unionism in the 

^ Even the Christian Socialists, the Positivists, and the champions of labor 
in Parliament usually regarded the pretensions of Trade Unionism as being in 
contradiction to the orthodox Political Economy, in which they accordingly did 
■not believe; I'.:: . . ■ ■ , , 
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abstract, couched in the language of theoretical economics. 
And although the theory, with all its corollaries, has now 
been abandoned by economic authority, it still lingers in the 
public mind, and lies at the root of most of the current 
middle-class objections to Trade Unionism* We must there- 
fore clear the ground of this obsolete criticism before we 
can proceed to estimate Trade Union pretensions in the 
light of the economic science of to-day* 

We need not here enter into any detailed history or 
elaborate analysis of the celebrated Theory of the Wage 
Fund.^ As widely popularised by J. R. BrCulloch, from 
1823 onward, this theory declared that wages depend at 
any particular moment on the magnitude of the Fund or 
Capital appropriated to the payment of wages coinpared with 
the number of laborers. . . . Laborers are everywhere the 
divisor, capital the dividend/'*^ Nor was this statement 
confined to the truism that the average wages of the wage- 
receiving class was to be found by dividing the aggregate 

1 The most recent, and in man5»- respects the best, account t»r this celebrated 
theory is to be found in I'ri 7 j^-es ami Capiiai : an Examinaiiott &f ihs Wages Fund 
Docifine (London, 1S96), by F. W. Taussig, Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. A Ilisioty of the lyieories of Fmiuciktt and Distrihuikm 
in English Political Economy from to by Edwin Cannan (London, 
1893), contains an acutely critical analysis. The fullest exposition of Uie modem 
economic view is, perhaps, The Wages Queslion: a lyeatm on Wages and the 
^ Wages Class (New Yorlc, 1S76; London, 1891), by F. A. Walker. In the 
Principles of Economics (Book VL ch. iu page 61S of 3rd edition, London, 
1895) Pi^ofessor Marshall explains in a long note what Kicardo and Mill really 
meant by their statement, on the wage-fund. 

Article on ‘‘ Wages ” in Encyclopmdia ’ Britamika (4th edition, 1S23), 
republished with additions as A Treatise on the Circumstances mhkh determine the 
Rate of Wages and the Condition of the Labouring Classes (London, 1851). A 
widely read American follower of Ricardo and M •'Culloch put the case as Ibllows : 
“That which pays for labor in every country is a certain portion of actually 
accumulated capital, which canrlbt be increased by the proposed action of Govern- 
ment, nor by the influence of public opinion, nor by combinations among the 
workmen themselves. There is also in every country a certain number of 
laborers, and this number cannot be diminished by the proposed action of Govern- 
ment, nor by public opinion, nor by combinations among themselves* There is 
to be a division now among all these laborers of the portion of capital actually 
there present ” {Elements of Political Economyy by A. L. Perry, New York, 
1866, p. 122). We understand that this work has run through about twenty 
editions, and is still a popular text-book in the United States. An edition way 
published in London in 1891. ^ 
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*^fund devoted to their payment/' by the number of the 
laborers for the time being. What was insisted on was that 
the amount of this fund " was necessarily predetermined 
by the economic circumstances of the community at any 
given time. The amount of the capital" depended on the 
extent of the savings from the product of the past. The 
extent of the fund to be appropriated to the payment of 
wages depended on how much of that capital was required 
for plant and materials. Hence the amount of the Wage 
Fund at any particular moment was absolutely predetermined, 
partly by the action of the community in the past, and, as 
suggested by Cairn es, partly by the technical character of the 
industries of the presentA ^f There is supposed to be," wrote 
J. S. Mill, “at any given instant a sum of wealth which is 
unconditionally devoted to the payment of w’^ages of labor. 
This sum is not regarded as unalterable, for it is augmented 
by saving and increases with the progress of society ; but jt 
is reasoned upon as at any given moment a predetermined 
amount. More than that amount it is assumed that the 
w^age-receiving class cannot possibly divide among them; 
that amount and no less they cannot but obtain. So that 
the sum to be divided being fixed the wages of each depend 
solely on the divisor, the number of participants." ^ It 
was a plain inference from this view that, whatever might 
automatically occur in the future if one factor increased’ 
faster than the other, the terms of the current bargain for 

^ Some Leading Principles of Poliiical Economy newly expounded (London, 
1S74), pp. 199-200. 

2 Mill’s review of W. T. Thornton’s book On Labour, in Fortnightly Review^ 
May 1869; reprinted in D mediations and Dismssions (London, 1875), vol, 
iv. p. 43. 

This conception of a definitely limited wage-fund, all in hand at the 
beginning of the year, and all replaced at its close, seems to have been derived 
from the case of the English wheat-growing farmer, who was supposed to 
calculate, when he had reaped his harvest, ‘how much he could lay out in wages 
until the next harvest was gathered in. A closer analogy would have been the 
practice of English Government Departments, such as the Admiralty Shipbuilding 
yards, which have allotted to them, at the beginning of each financial year, 
definite sums, theoretically insusceptible of increase, to be expended in wages 
during the year. ^ 
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And although the theory, with all its corollaries, has now 
been abandoned by economic authority, it still lingers in the 
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^ Mill’s review of W. T. Thornton’s book Labour^ in Forinightly Pemew, 
May 1869 j reprinted in Dissef-taimzs azid Discussions (London, 1875), 
iv. p. 43. 

This conception of a definitely limited wage-fund, all in hand at the 
beginning of the year, and all replaced at its close, seems to have been derived 
from the case of the English wheat -growing farmer, who was supposed to 
calculate, when he had reaped his harvest, *how much he could lay out in wages 
until the next harvest was gathered in. A closer analogy would have been the 
practice of English Government Departments, such as the Admiralty Shipbuilding 
yards, which have allotted to them, at the beginning of each financial year, 
definite sums, theoretically insusceptible of increase, to be expended in wages 
during the year. ^ 
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the hire of labor at any particular moment were, as regards 
the wage-earning class as a whole, absolutely unalterable, 
whether by law or by negotiation. ** There is no use ” the 
workmen were told, in arguing against any one of the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic. The question of wages is a 
question of division. It is complained that the quotient is 
too small Well, then, how many ways are there to make a 
quotient larger ? Two ways. Enlarge your dividend, the 
divisor remaining the same, and the quotient will be larger ; 
lessen your divisor, the dividend remaining the same, and 
the quotient will be larger/' ^ The wage -earners in the 
aggregate were at any moment already obtaining all that 
could possibly be conceded to them at that moment, and 
any gain made by one section of them could only be made 
at the expense of their weaker colleagues. Conversely, any 
reduction suffered by one section of the wage-earners was 
necessarily and contemporaneously balanced by gain to 
some other section. “ All the capital,” declared M^GuIloch, 
“through the higgling of the market will be equitably 
distributed among all the laborers. Hence it is idle to 
suppose that the efforts of the capitalists to cheapen labor 
can have the smallest influence on its medium price.” ^ It 
followed with no less logic that any efforts of laborers in 
the opposite direction were equally futile. Public opinion 

^ Elements of PoUHcal Emiomy^ by A. L. Perry, p. 123. 

2 Even after a lifetime of economic sttidy, M*Culloch could deliberately 
repeat that all the wealth of the country applicable to the payment of wages is 
uniformly, in all ordinary cases, divided among the laljorers. , , . is iinpmibh 
for the employers of labor artificially to reduce the rate of wages {A Treatise on 
ike Circumstances which determine the Rate of fVages and the Condition of the 
Labourmg Classes, London, 1S51, pp. 4S-49). single rich man may take 

advantage of a single poor man by availing himself of the necessities or simplicity 
of the latter. But the body of4:apitalists in any country will always pay away in 
wages to the body of working men all the funds wlilch they have applicable to 
the employment of labor {An Essay on the Relations of 'labour and Capital, 
London, 1854, by C. Morrison, p. 18). Fawcett apparently retained the 
same view down to his death. **The capital of the countr)^ provides its wage- 
fund. This wage-fund is distributed amongst the whole wage-receiving popula- 
tion, and therefore the average of each individuars wages cannot increase unless 
either the number of those who receive wages is diminished, or the wage-fund is 
augmented.” — Manual of Political Economy, by Henry Fawcett (London, 1869}, 
pp. 206-207 5 Life, by Leslie Stephen (London, 1886), p. 157. 
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accordingly unhesitatingly refuted Trade Unionism, to use 
the words of one of the most eminent of modern economists, 
'Hvith a summary reference to the doctrine of the wage-fund. 
Strikes could not increase the wage -fund, therefore they 
could not enhance wages. If they should appear to raise the 
rate in any trade, this must be due either to a corresponding 
loss in the regularity of employment or to an equivalent loss, 
in regularity or in rate, by some other trade or trades 
occupying a position of economical disadvantage. Hence 
strikes could not benefit the wages class.’^ ^ But the 
theory went much further than the mere negativing of 
strikes and combinations. It left no room for any elevation 
of the wage-earners even if the improvement justified itself 
by an increase in productive capacity. If one section of the 
wage-earners succeeded, by peaceful negotiation or law, in so 
bettering their own conditions of employment as positively 
to increase their productive efficiency, this would still bring 
no greater reward to the class as a whole. Though the 
increase in the cost of their labor might soon be made up to 
their employers by its greater product, yet this increased 
drain on the wage-fund must automatically have depressed 
the condition, and so lowered the efficiency of other sections, 
with the result that, though the inequality between the 
sections would have increased, the aggregate efficiency of the 
wage-earners as a whole would not have risen. Thus every" 
factory act, which increased the immediate cost of woman or 
child labor, had to be paid for by a contemporaneous 
decrease in somebody’s wages ; and every time a new 
expense for sanitation or precautions against accidents was 
imposed on the capitalists, some of the wage-earners had 
automatically to suffer a diminution .of income.^ 

Th& Wages Question, by Fi A. Walker, p. 387. M'CullGch had expressly 
observed in his article on Combinations in the Encyclopedia Britamiica 
(1823) that ^‘nothing but the merest ignorance could make it supposed that 
wages could really be increased by such proceedings. They depend on the 
principle which they cannot affect, that is on the proportion between capital 
and population and cannot be increased except by the increase of the former 
as compared with the latter.” 

2 It followed logically that bad legislatit^ could not depress, and good 
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Though public opinion accepted the statical view of the 
wage “fund as conclusive against the possibilit};- of any 
general alteration of the terms of the labor contract, this 
crude conception supplied no answer to the assertion that 
the workmen in any particular trade might need to defend 
their own wages against special encroachment, or that they 
might find it possible, if only at the expense of other sections 
of wage-earners, to exact better conditions for themselves. 
But here the Trade Unionists found themselves confronted 
with the economic ^Uaws ” determining the employment oi 
capital If/* observed McCulloch, “the wages paid to the 
laborers engaged in any particular employment be improperly 
reduced, the capitalists who carry it on will obviously gain 
the whole amount of this reduction over and above the common 
and ordinary rate of profit obtained by the capitalists engaged 

legislation could not raise, the condition of the Avage*eamers. McCulloch and 
Harriet Martineau went this length with regard to Combination Laws and 
Factory Acts respectively. Looking generally to the whole of the employments 
carried on in the country,*^ wrote the former in 1833, and again in 1851, “ we 
do not believe that the Combination Laws had any sensible intluence on the 
average and usual rate of wages. That they occasionally kept wages at a lower 
rate in some very confined businesses than they would otherwise have sunk to 
may be though for that voy reason they must Jmtm eqimlly okvated them 
in others'*^ (article on ** Comhinatlons ” m Mncyckpmiui Briianmcay 4th edition, 
1823; Treatise on the Circumstmices mhkh determine the Kate of IVages^ 
London, 1851, p. So). In 1833 Harriet Martineau wrote: ** Mrs. Marcet is 
^orry to find that Mr. E. R[oniilly] and I are of the same opinion about the 
Factory Bill, and X am very glad. She ought to hold the same, namely that 
legislation interfere effectually between parents and children in the present 

state of the labor-market Our operations must he directed towards proportioning 
the labor and capital, and not upon restricting the exchange of the one for the 
other; an exchange which be voluntary, whatever the law may say about it. 
We cannot make parents give their children a half-holiday every day in the year, 
unless we also give compensatibn for the lo.ss of the child reffs labor. The case 
of those wretched factory children seems desperate ; the only hope seems to be 
that the race will die out in two or three generations, by which lime machinery 
may he found to do their work Tetter than their miserable selves. F.very one's 
countenance fails at the very mention of the evidence which has lately appeared 
in the papers ” {Harriet Martimau^ s Autobiography^ by Maria Weston Chajnnan, 
London, 1877, vol. iii. p. 87). It is only fair to add that Harriet Martineau, 
unlike McCulloch, was converted by a wider knowledge of the facts of 
industrial life. She herself records how what she saw in America brought her, 
not only to appreciate the value of Robert Owen's ideas and to retract her former 
economic dogmatism, but also to believe that the future po.ssibly lay with a 
Collectivist organisation of society.;p-//;rV. voL i. p. 232, 
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in other businesses. But a discrepancy of this kind could not 
possibly continue. Additional capital would immediately 
begin to be attracted to the department where wages are low 
and profits high, and its owners would be obliged, in order to 
obtain laborers, to offer them highef wages. It is clear, 
therefore, that if wages be unduly reduced in any branch of 
industry, they will be raised to their proper level, without 
any effort on the part of the workmen, by the competition of 
capitalists.” ^ Similarly, if the laborers insisted on better 
terms in a particular trade, this must reduce its profitableness 
to the employers. And capital being assumed to be both 
mobile and oniniscient, it at once began to “flow” out of 
this less profitable industry, in order to “flow” in to the 
other trades in which the cost of labor would simultaneously 
and automatically have been reduced. The laborers who 
had raised their conditions above the “ proper ” level found 
themselves therefore between the horns of a dilemma. If they 
all wished to be employed at their trade, wages must go back 
to the old level, and (seeing that part of the previous wage- 
fund had been diverted away) even temporarily below it If, 
on the other hand, they insisted on preserving their newly- 
won better conditions, it was obvious that only a smaller 
number of them could find employment, the more so 
as the portion of the wage-fund invested in that trade ^ 
would positively have diminished. The displaced workmen, 
as it was often explained to them, would thus have killed the 
goose which laid the golden eggs. The few who continued 
to find full employment at their trade might have gained, 
but taking the trade as a whole, the men would clearly have 
lost by the transaction.^ “ And hence the fundamental prin- 
ciple, that thei*e are no means by which wages can be raised, 

^ Article on ** Combinations,’^ by J, m B 

4th edition (Edinburgh, 1823), repeated in his of 1S51. 

^ If the attempt to get the better conditions were made by means of Mutual 
Insurance or Collective Bargaining — as the economists always assumed would be 
the case — it would therefore almost certainly fail, as the displaced workmen 
would, sooner or later, be driven to compete for employment with those who 
succeeded in getting work, with the result that things would revert to the old 
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other than by accelerating the increase of cax>ital as compared 
with population, or by retarding the increase of population 
as compared with capital, and every scheme for raising 
wages which is not bottomed on this principle, or which has 
not an increase of tht: ratio of capital to population for its 
object, must be completely nugatory and ineffectual/’ ^ 

And when the Trade Unionists turned from the question 
of wages to-day, to the possibility of raising them in the 
following year, middle-class opinion had a no less conclusive 
answer to their claim. The future wage-fund that would be 
applicable for the payment of laborers in the ensuing year 
was, of course, necessarily limited by the available posses- 
sions of the community. But within that limit its amount 
depended on the will of the owners. They might, if they 
chose, consume any part of it for their own enjoyment, or 
they might be tempted to abstain from this consumption, 
and employ a larger or smaller proportion of their total 
possessions in productive industry. Ricardo had incidentally 
observed that the motive for accumulation will diminish 
with every diminution of profit,” ^ and it was assumed without 
hesitation that, whatever might be the various motives for 
saving, these motives would be stimulated or depressed 
according to the rate of interest which might be expected to 
be gained from the capital so invested, The higher the 
rate of profit in any community, the greater will be the pro- 
portion of the annual savings which is added to capital, and 
the greater will be the inducement to save.”^ It thus 
followed that the rate at which capital, and therefore the 
wage -fund, would be increased would vary according to 
profit, rising when the rate of profit rose, and falling when 
the rate of profit felh “ The greater the proportion of 

1 Article on Wages, by J. R. McCulloch, in Briiatunca^ 4th 

edition (Edinburgh, 1823}? see his Principles cf Perlitical Emwmy (Etiinburgh, 
1825), part in, sec. 7. 

2 Qfj, iJiQ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation (London, 1S17), 

P* 136. 

2 Article on the effects of macbin^iy in the Westminster Reviem^ January 
1826, by W. Ellis, quoted by J. S./Mill {Principles of PoUikal Economy, 
Pook IV, chap, iv, p. 441 of iS€5 edition). 
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wages to profits the smaller the tendency to national 
accumulation/^ ^ . Any rise of wages could, therefore, only 
be temporary, and must quickly counteract itself, for 
increase in wages reduces the profits, and reduces the induce- 
ment to save and extend business, and this again tends to a 
reduction of wages/' ^ Cairnes, in an unguarded moment, 
went even further. ‘^Profits/' he said, “are already at or 
within a hand's breadth of the minimum . . . below which, 
if the return on capital fall, accumulation, at least for the 
purpose of investment, will cease for want of adequate 
inducement.”^ This automatic check on the wage-earners' 
pretensions applies, it is clear, to more than the money 
wages. If by means of a Factory Act they had secured for 
the futui'e shorter hours or better sanitation, this prospect of 
a reduction of profits would instantly limit the capitalists' 
desire to accumulate, and would induce them as a class to 
spend more of their incomes on personal enjoyment “ There 
is only a certain produce,” wrote one widely-read critic of 
Trade Unionism, “to be divided between capitalist and 
laborer. If more be given to the laborer than nature awards, 
a smaller amount will remain for the capitalist ; the spirit of 
accumulation will be checked ; less will be devoted to pro- 
ductive purposes ; the wage-fund will dwindle, and the wage 
of the laborer will inevitably fall. For a time, indeed, a 
natural influence may be dammed back ; but only to act, 
ultimately, with accumulated force. In the long run, God's 
laws will overwhelm all human obstructions.”^ On the 


1 Trade Unionisni^ by James Stirling, p. 29. 

2 X. S. Cree, A Criticknv of the Theory of Trades Unions {Glasgow, 1 89 1), p. 25. 

® Some Leddmg Principles of Political Economy netvly expotmded^ by J. E. 

Cairnes (London, 1874), pp, 256-25S. This uftlucky prophecy was written 
in that year of colossal business profits, 1873 ! At that date the yield on good 
‘^trustee ” securities in England was about £4, per £100. It has since fallen 
(1S97) by no less than 25 per cent, yet accumulation and investment have gone 
on faster than ever. 

^ Trade Unionism, with Remarhs o?t the Report of the Commissioners on 
T7'ades by James Stirling (Glasgovi^, 1869), 2nd edition, 1869; new 

edition, 1889, pp. 26-27. This sapient work was translated into French by 
T. N. Bernard, and published as UUnwiisme des Ouvriers en Angkterre^ See 
also the article by the same author in Recess StuS.es (Edinburgh, 1870), 
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other than by accelerating the increase of capital as compared 
with population, or by retarding the increase of population 
as compared with capital, and every scheme for raising 
wages ivhich is not bottomed on this principle, or which has 
not an increase of th^ ratio of capital to population for its 
object, must be completely nugatory and ineffectual”^ 

And when the Trade Unionists turned from the question 
of wages to-day, to the possibility of raising them in the 
following year, middle-class opinion had a no less conclusive 
answer to their claim. The future wage-fund that would be 
applicable for the payment of laborers in the ensuing year 
was, of course, necessarily limited by the available posses- 
sions of the community. But within that limit its amount 
depended on the will of the owners. They might, if they 
chose, consume any part of it for their own enjoyment, or 
they might be tempted to abstain from this consumption, 
and employ a lai'ger or smaller proportion of their total 
possessions in productive industry. Ricardo had incidentally 
observed that the “motive for aGcumulation will diminish 
with every diminution of profit,” ^ and it was assumed without 
hesitation that, whatever might be the various motives for 
saving, these motives would be stimulated or depressed 
according to the rate of interest which might be expected to 
^ be gained from the capital so invested. “The higher the 
rate of profit in any community, the greater will be the pro- 
portion of the annual savings which is added to capital, and 
the greater will be the inducement to save.”^ It thus 
followed that the rate at which capital, and therefore the 
wage -fund, would be increased would vary according to 
profit,i; rising when the rate of profit rose, and falling when 
the rate of profit fell. “ The greater the proportion of 

1 Article on “ Wages/’ by J. K. M'Culloch, in E^icychpcudia Britannka, 4th 

edition (Edinburgh, 1823) ; see his Principles of Political Economy (Edinburgh, 
1825), part hi. sec. 7. , 

2 On the Principles of Political Economy a^id Taxation {X^ondioxiy 1817), 
p. 136., 

® Article on the effects of machinery in the January 

1826, by W. Ellis, quoted by J, Sv MUI of Political Economy f 

]Book IV. chap. iv. p. 441 of 18^5 edition). 


vva^es to profits the smaller the tendency to national 
accumulation.” ^ Any rise of wages could, therefore, only 
be temporary, and must quickly counteract itself, for ^^an 
increase in wages reduces the profits, and reduces the induce- 
ment to save and extend business, and this again tends to a 
reduction of wages.” ^ Cairnes, in an unguarded moment, 
went even further. “ Profits,” he said, are already at or 
within a hand's breadth of the minimum . , . below which, 
if the return on capital fall, accumulation, at least for the 
purpose of investment, will cease for want of adequate 
inducement” ^ This automatic check on the wage-earners' 
pretensions applies, it is clear, to more than the money 
wages. If by means of a Factory Act they had secured for 
the future shorter hours or better sanitation, this prospect of 
a reduction of profits would instantly limit the capitalists' 
desire to accumulate, and would induce them as a class to 
spend more of their incomes on personal enjoyment There 
is only a certain produce,” wrote one widely-read critic of 
Trade Unionism, be divided between capitalist and 

laborer. If more be given to the laborer than nature awards, 
a smaller amount will remain for the capitalist ; the spirit of 
accumulation will be checked ; less will be devoted to pro- 
ductive purposes ; the wage-fund will dwindle, and the wage 
of the laborer will inevitably fall For a time, indeed, a * 
natural influence may be dammed back ; but only to act, 
ultimately, with accumulated force. In the long run, God's 
laws will overwhelm all human obstructions.”^ On the 

1 Trade Unionum^ by James Stirling, p. 29. 

2 T. S. Cree, A Criticism of the Theory of 'Trades (/mom (Glasgow, I Sg r ), p. 25. 

^ Some Leading Principtes of Poiitkai Economy neivly ascpomidcd^ by J. E. 

Cairnes (London, 1874), pp. 256-25S, This nJMucky prophecy was written 
in that year of colossal business profits* 1S73 I At that date the yield on good 
‘trustee ” securities in England was about It has since hdlen 

{1S97) less than 25 per cent, yet accumulation and investment have gone 
on faster than ever. 

^ Trade Unionism^ ninth Memarks on the Report of the Commissmners on 
Trades by James Stirling (Glasgow, 1869), 2nd edition, 1869; new 

edition, 1889, pp. 26-27, I’his sapient work was translated into Frencli by 
T. N. Bernard, and published as I/Unionisme des Ouvrters en Angkterre. See 
also the article by the same author in Recess Stm^ies (Edinlnirgh, 1S70). 
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other hand, if wages remained low, and the rate of profit 
high, the capitalists would as a class be tempted to limit 
their personal expenditure, in order to take advantage of the 
high profits by accumulating as much capital as possible. 
Thus, as a recent (Opponent of Trade Unionism quite 
logically explained, the laborers “ policy should be to make 
the position of employers as pleasant and profitable as 
possible, and to coax them into trade, just as a shopkeeper 
tries to entice customers into his shop.” If wages relatively 
to profits were low one year, they would tend automatically 
to rise next year ; if they were high one year, they would 
automatically be depressed in the following year.^ 

This theory of the rate of accumulation of capital, taken 
in conjunction with the Theory of the Wage Fund, appeared 
finally to dispose of every part of the Trade Union case. 
But enlightened public opinion had yet another argument to 
adduce, one which cut at the root, not of Trade Unionism 
only, but of all genuine improvement of the condition of the 
present generation of laborers, even if the capitalists actually 
desired to share their own profits with them. This was the 
celebrated principle of population.” Malthus had proved 

^ T. S. Cree, A Criticism of ihi Theory of Trades E/nions, p, 30. 

2 While the terms of a particular bargain are of importance to the individual 
workman and employer concerned, they are not of much importance to the work- 
* men and employers as a whole, as ihere is always a €ompe 7 tsaiing action going 071 
which is bringing wages to a true ecommical pointf—Ibid, p. 10. 

“The price of labor, at any given time and place, is not a matter left to the 
volition of the contracting parties ; but is determined for them by a self-adjusting 
mechanism of natural forces. The amount of capital devoted to production — 
according to the prevalent strength of the effective desire of accumulation — deter- 
mines the force of the demand for labor : the number of laborers desirous oi 
employment^in accordance with the prevalent strength of the instinct of popula- 
tion — regulates the supply. All unknown to the capitalist and laborer, the rate 
of wages is fixed for them, by 4 he natural adjustment of these antagonist forces ; 
the amount of labor demanded by the whole body of capitalists on the one hand, 
the amount supplied by the whole body of laborers on the other. As Mr. Mill 
himself has tersely put it, in his To/itical Sco 77 o/ny, * Wages . . . depend on 
the ratio between population and capital.’ When, therefore, the capitalist and 
the laborer come to divide the product of their joint industry, they find the 
division ready made to their hand. The profits due to the one, and the wages 
due to the other, have been apportioned, by the unerring agency of natural 
influences, and no room is left for cavil or coercion.”-— “ Mr. Mill on Trades 
Unions,’^ by James Stirling, in Jtecess Studies (Edinburgh, 1870), p. 31 1. 
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that human fecundity was, as a matter of fact, far in excess 
of the actual increase of population, and that the numbers of 
mankind were kept down by the positive checks of vice and 
misery, notably by the privations and hardships suffered by 
the poor. It was the part of wisdom to substitute, for these 
positive checks, that prudential restraint which delayed 
marriage or forewent parentage, and the only hope for the 
laborers lay in a great extension of this prudential restraint, 
so that the ratio of capital to wage-earners might increase. 
This hope was at best a faint one, because the prudential 
restraint would have to extend to the whole wage-earning 
class, and would have to be maintained with ever-increasing 
rigor, as the resulting fall in the rate of profit slackened the 
rate of accumulation. And whatever degree of prudence 
might animate the wage-earning class at any particular time, 
it was taken for granted that the rate of increase must 
habitually rise when wages increased, and fall when wages 
were reduced. Thus, if combination were for a time to 
raise wages, the growth of the wage-fund would be unnatur- 
ally retarded, whilst a fictitious stimulus would be given to 
population by the momentary enrichment of the laboring 
class. A diminished demand for labor would coincide with 
an increased supply. The laborer's wages would be forced 
down to starvation-point ; and his last state would be worse ^ 
than his first.” ^ The ratio of population to capital was, 
indeed, effective^ defended on both sides from any but 
transitory alteration. If capital fell behind population, wages 
fell, but this very fall automatically brought about a 
quickening of accumulation and a slackening of the increase 
of population. If population fell behind capital, wages rose, 
but this very rise caused a check fo accumulation and a 
stimulus to the increase of population. Should a union 
succeed,” said the public opinion of the last generation, in 
shutting out coinpctition, and so unnaturally raising wages 
and lowering profits in some particular trade, a twofold 
reaction tends to restore the natural equilibrium. An 

^ Unionism^ by Jame^Stirling, p. 29. 
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increased population will add to the supply of labor, while 
a diminished wage-fund will lessen the demand for it. The 
joint action of these two principles will — sooner or later — 
overcome the power of any arbitrary organisation, and restore 
profits and wages to their natural level.” ^ “ Against these 

barriers,” said Cairnes, " Trade Unions must dash themselves 
in vain. They are not to be broken through or eluded by 
any combinations however universal ; for they are the 
barriers set by Nature herself.”^ 

So firmly w^ere the various parts of the economist’s theory 
bolted together, that there was only one way in which it was 
even conceivable that a Trade Union could better the con- 
ditions of its members. If the workmen in any trade could, 
either by law or by an absolutely firm combination extending 
from one end of the kingdom to another, permanently restrict 
the numbers entering that trade, they might, it was admitted, 
gradually force their employers to offer them higher wages. 
Hence it was habitually assumed that the whole aim and 
purpose of Trade Unionism was to bring about this position 

1 Tradt UniomsTfii by James Stirling, p. 27, ** In a thickly populated country, 
which has no vent for its surplus population abroad. Political Economy has but one 
advice to give to the younger members of the poorer classes. The postponement of, 
or abstinence from, marriage, or from g'ivtngbirih tochzldren, to a very great extent, is 
in such a case the only available preventive against the evils of too rapid an increase 
of numbers.” — C. Morrison, 7 'he Relations between Labour and Capital^ p. 51. 

2 SQffiQ dreading Prmciples of Political Economy newly expounded^ by J. E. 
Cairnes (London, 1S74), p. 338. In contrast with the methods of abstract 
reasoning, without inquiry into the facts of industry, which were pursued by the 
economists of the time, •may be mentioned the interesting descriptions of the 
economic circumstances of the Sheffield trades published by Dr. G. Calvert 
Holland. In his Mortality^ Sufferings, and Diseases of Grinders, part ii. (Sheffield, 
1842), he gives as the result of actual observation (p. 46) that the longer a branch 
of the Sheffield trades has been in union, and the more perfectly it has been 
maintained, the higher is the rate of remuneration that the workmen receive, 
the lower is the degree of fluctuation in the trade, and the greater is the sobriety 
and thrift of the workers. He adds — We would even go a step further and 
contend, that, with few exceptions, the respectability and substantial character 
of the manufacturers exhibit a strict relation to the same circumstances, viz. 
the degree to which the branch is associated. The system which gives unlimited 
play to competition not only lowers wages and degrades the condition of the 
masses, but ultimately reduces profits, narrows the liberality, and vitiates the 
moral tone of the manufacturers.’' Dr. Calvert liolland’s observations upon the 
actual working of industrial competition appear to have been unknown, or at 
any rate unheeded, by the econorfSists of the time. 
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of monopoly of a particular service. Such a monopoly was 
plainly inimical to the interests of the community. The 
increased drain, on the wage-fund automatically depressed 
the wages of the rest of the wage-earners. Their exclusion 
from the ranks of the favored trade fflrther intensified their 
own struggle for employment. Finally, as capital had to 
receive its normal rate of profit, the consumer found the 
price of the commodity raised against him. Fortunately, as 
the economists explained, such anti-social conduct could 
practically never succeed. Even if the monopolists managed 
rigidly to exclude new competitors from their trade, the rise 
in price would attract foreign producers, and lead to an 
importation of the commodity from abroad. If this were 
prohibited, the consumer would begin to seek alternatives 
for a commodity which had become too dear for his enjoy- 
ment, and invention would set to work to produce the same 
result by new processes, employing possibly quite a different 
kind of labor. One way or another the monopolists would 
be certain to find their trade shrinking up, so that a mere 
exclusion of new-comers would no longer avail them. The)^ 
would find it impossible to maintain their exceptional con- 
ditions except by progressively reducing their own numbers, 
to the point even of ultimate extinction. 

With so complete a demonstration of the impossibility of^ 
‘^artificially'^ raising wages, it is not surprising that public 
opinion, from 1825 down to about 1S75, condemned im- 
partially all the methods and all the regulations of Trade 
Unionism. To the ordinary middle-class man it seemed 
logically indisputable that the way of the Trade Unionists 
was blocked in ail directions. They could not gain any 
immediate bettering of the conditibn of the whole wage- 
earning class, because the amount of the wage-fund at any 
given time was predetermined. They could not permanently 
secure better terms even for a particular section, because this 
would cause capital immediately to begin to desert that 
particular trade or town. They could not make any real 
progress in the near future, because they would thereby 
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check the acciimiilation of capital. And finally/even if they 
could persuade a benevolent body of capitalists to augment 
wages by voluntarily sharing profits, the “principle of popula- 
tion lay in wait to render nugatory any such new form of 
out-door relief.” “The margin for the possible improve- 
ment of [the wage-earners’] lot,” emphatically declared Cairnes 
m 1874, IS confined within narrow barriers which cannot 
passed, and the problem of their elevation is hopeless 
r body they will not rise at all. A few, more energetic 
or more fortunate than the rest, will from time to time 
pe as they do now, from the ranks of their fellows to 
igher walks of industrial life, but the great majority will 
remain substantially where they are. The remuneration of 

mtich abcrve its 

“ p ^ Unionism in fact, plainly “in 
this dilemma, that whether it fails or whether it succeeds in 

labore^^ ff > f ^ tendency is hurtful to the 

^ “ forcing higher terms on the 

onow the organisation, in 

y and exei tion, IS simp]}/ thrown away. . . If on the 
contrary, it should attain, for a time, a seeming success the 
ultimate Tesult is even worse. Nature’s violated laws vindicate 
Aeir authority by a sure reaction. Thepresumptuous mortal 
,who dares to set his selfish will against divine ordinances 
^ mgs on his head inevitable retribution ; his momentarv 
prospeiity disappears, and he pays, in prolonged sufferin<^ 
he penalty of his suicidal success.’’ ^ ^ suttering, 

How far the current conceptions of economic theory 

874)fr3 (London, 

“^[,^^hosimty.onade ^ 

enlightened classes, was doubtless chiefly due to d-"rf ‘upper’ and 

petty delights of power which was invclwfHn ‘ ?Lat loss of the more : 

buyer and seller of work for the old rilndon 
fostered by the ‘population and capital ’ ^LoL of 
many people believe that associations of warre-earnem'’^? 
harmful to employers, must always be powerfess to offer? 

the general conditions of the employed ”n-Edwm r° [-."y ‘“provement in 

of Production mid Distribution (Ltidon, 1893), Theoiits 
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really corresponded with the views of the best economists 
of this period, we cannot here determine. Some of these 
economists seem to have possessed almost a genius for 
publishing what they did not mean to say, and the wage-fund 
theory, even as it appeared to M‘Cuilo(ih and Nassau Senior, 
was probably very far from the mechanical figment of the 
imagination that it now seems to us. And it is only fair to 
point out that the theory of wages, which to-day fills so large 
a place in economic thought, formed only an incidental and 
wholly subordinate part of the teaching of the classic 
economists. Their minds were directed to other problems: 
to the evil that was being wrought by industrial and political 
restrictions, which the generation of statesmen whom they 
taught have since largely removed. Any fair appreciation of 
their teaching is, accordingly, as difficult for the democracy 
of to-day, as a balanced judgment on the Mercantile Theory 
was to Adam Smith and his immediate followers. Nor was 
the Wage Fund Theory a mere wanton invention. It 
expressed in a definite formula certain salient facts of the 
industry of that generation. The English farm laborer or 
factory operative was obviously dependent on the wages 
advanced to him week by week out of his employer’s capital. 
It was a matter of common observation that the number of 
laborers taken on by the farmer, or of operatives by the mill- 
owner, depended on the amount of capital that he could 
command. At a time of rapidly growing population, and 
manifold new inventions, the utmost possible increase of 
capital was desirable, whilst the evils of the old Poor Law 
made almost inevitable the blind adhesion to a crude Mal- 
thusianism. The theories of the economists corresponded 
with the prejudices of the rising middle class, and seemed to 
be the outcome of every man’s experience. 

Meanwhile, the economists themselves were undermining 
the structure which they had hastily erected. Qualification 
after qualification was introduced, until after the last effort 
at rehabilitation by Cairnes in 1874, the whole notion of a 
wage-fund was abandoned. The eccriiomic text-books written 
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since that date ^ deal with it, if at all, only as a historical 
curiosity, and the theory of distribution which has taken its 
place, far from negativing the possibility of raising the con- 
dition of the wage -earners, does not afford even a presumption 
against wisely-directetl Trade Union action. But the dis- 
coveries of the economists have penetrated only slowly and 
imperfectly into the public mind, and most of the current 
opposition to Trade Unionism is still implicitly based on the 
old theory. We must therefore, at the risk of wearying the 
economic student, explain, in some detail, how it breaks 
down at every point.^ 

Let us consider first the statical notion of a predetermined 
wage-fund. It does not seem to have occurred to the 
inventors of this figment that, whatever limit it might set to 
the advances made to the laborers during the year, it in no 
way determined the total amount of their remuneration for 
the yean Even if the farmer's payments for labor up to the 
harvest had to be restricted to a limited portion of last year's 
product, this did not prevent him from distributing among 
the laborers, at Martinmas (the usual end of the yearly 
hiring), in addition to these advances, some part of the harvest 
just reaped. As many economists have since pointed out, 

1 We may cite, for instance, the economic text-books or treatises of Professors 
Marshall, Nicholson, Conner, Mavor, Smart, and Symes. 

2 It is pointed out by Cannan, Taussig, and F. A. Walker, that the Wage 

Fund Theory was never accepted, to name only writers in English, by W. 
Thompson, R. Jones, T. C. Banheld, Montifort Longfield, II. D. Macleod, 
Clitfe Leslie, John Ruskin, or Thorold Rogers in our own country, or by Dr. 
Wayland, Amasa Walker, Bowen, Daniel Raymond, and Erasmus Peshine Smith 
in America. It was trenchantly attacked, not only by the Trade Unionists, the 
Christian Socialists, and the Positivists (see, for instance, T. J. Dunning’s 
Unions: their Philosophy and Inie^tHon (London, 1860), a work read and 
praised, but not heeded, by J. S, Mill; J. M. Ludlow’s Christian Sodalism 
(London, 1851); and the admirable articles on Political Economy by Frederic 
Harrison in the Fo 7 *tnightly Review but also explicitly in the language 
of abstract economics by Fleeming Jenldn in March 1S68, in an article in the 
North British (‘'Trade Unions : how far Legitimate”), and especially 

by F. D, Longe in 1866, in his Refutation of the Wages Fund Theory of Modern 
Political Economy^ as enunciated by Mr. Mill and Mr. (London, 1 866) 

The well-known attack by W. T. Thornton, entitled On Labour^ its Wrongful 
Claims and Rightful DueSy its Actual Fresmt and Possible Ftdu7'e (London, 
1869), and the immediate recantation of the Wage Fund Theory by J. S. Mill, 
first really attracted economic atffention to the subject. 
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no inconsiderable proportion of the world's laborers, especially 
in the whaling, fishing, and mining industries, are actually 
engaged on “ shares," and find the amount of the last instal- 
ments of their wages for the whole venture both regulated 
, by, and paid out of, the sum of utilities which they have 
themselves created^ Thus, even if there existed any pre- 
determined portion of capital definitely ear-marked as the 
wage-fund, it would still be only the measure of advances, 
not of wages; its amount would throw no light upon the 
proportion of the income of the community which is obtained 
by the wage-earning class ; and its limitation would in no 
wise stand in the way of the year’s remuneration of the class 
as a whole being indefinitely augmented at the end of each 
year, or on the completion of each undertaking, not out of 
previously accumulated capital, but actually out of their 
own product. 

But there is, in fact, no such predetermined amount 
applicable for the payment of wages, still less any fund set 
apart at the beginning of each year, or any other period. The 
wage-earners of the world are not, any more than the 
capitalists of the world, fed for the entire year out of a store 
of food and other necessaries, or paid out of an accumulated 
fund of capital, actually in hand at the beginning of the year. 
Whatever may be the tasks on which the workmen are ^ 
engaged, they are, as a matter of fact, fed, week by week, by 
products just brought to market, exactly in the same way 
as the employer and his household are fell They are paid 
their wages, week by week, out of the current cash balances 
of their employers, these cash balances being daily replenished 
by sales of the current product. The weekly drawings of the 
several partners in a firm come from f^recisely the same fund 
as the wages of their workpeople. Wliether or not any 
assignable limits can be set to the possible expansion of this 
source of current income, it will be at once evident that there 
is no arithmetical impossibility in the workmen obtaining a 

^ This supplies Mr. Henry George (Progress and Poverty) with some of his 
most telling demonstrations of the futility of thewvage-fund theory. 
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larger, and the employers a smaller, proportion of the total 
drawings for any particular week. If all the hired laborers 
in the world were, suddenly and simultaneously, to insist on 
a general rise of wages, there is no mathematical impossibility 
in the rise being contemporaneously balanced by an equal 
reduction in the aggregate current drawings of the employers. 
If the world’s current supply of food and other necessaries be 
supposed to be the limit, what is there to prevent the con- 
sumption of the employers and their families from being 
diminished? Accordingly we find John Stuart Mill, in his 
celebrated review of Thornton’s book, unreservedly abandon- 
ing the very notion of any predetermined wage-fund, “There 
is no law of nature making it inherently impossible for wages 
to rise to the point of absorbing, not only the funds which 
[the employer] had intended to devote to carrying on his 
business, but tlie whole of what he allows for his private 
expenses beyond the necessaries of life, . . . In short, there 
is abstractedly available for the payment of wages, before an 
absolute limit is reached, not only the employer’s capital, but 
the whole of what can possibly be retrenched from his private 
expenditure, and the law of wages on the side of demand 
amounts only to the obvious proposition that the employers 
cannot pay away in wages what they have not got. . . . 

^The power of Trade Unions may, therefore, be so exercised 
as to obtain for the laboring classes collectively both a larger 
share and a larger positive amount of the produce of 
labor.”^ ‘ \ 

But though it was this statical conception of a definitely 
limited special wage-fund which gave the educated public 
its “ cocksureness ’’ against the workmen, most of the econo- 
mists themselves probably laid more stress on what we have 
termed the dynamic aspect of the theory. If the laborers 
compelled the employers to agree to give them better terms 
for the future, this very rise of wages, causing a correspond- 
ing fall in profits, would, it was argued, cause such a diminu- 

^ J. S. Mill, Fortnightly Review^ May 1869; Dissertations and Discussions^ 
voL iv. pp. 46, 48. ® 
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tlon of saving as would presently counteract the rise. Thus 
it followed that the rate of profit on capital, together with 
the rate of wages, was, in any given state of mind of the 
saving class, really unalterable. Any accidental variation in 
the general rate of profit, whether upward or downward, 
automatically set up a reaction which continued until the 
normal was again reached. Two antagonistic forces,” it 
was said, “ hold the industrial world in eqiiilibrio. On the 
one hand, the principle of population regulates the supply 
of labor ; on the other, the principle of accumulation 
determines the demand for it.” ^ 

Now, before examining this theory point by point, we 
note that it contains a series of assumptions which were 
neither explicitly stated nor in any way proved. It takes 
for granted, in the first place, that Trade Union action must 
necessarily diminish profits ; an assumption which simply 
ignores the Trade Union claim — considered at length in the 
next two chapters — that the enforcement of a Common Rule 
positively increases the efficiency of industry. Secondly, 
we have the assumption that a diminution of profits 
necessarfl)^ implies a fall in tlic rate of interest on capital, 
thus leaving out of account the possibility that a rise of 
wages might mean simply an alteration in the shares of 
different grades of producers, the enirepreneur class (and not 
the mere investor) losing what the manual workers gain. 
Finally, we have the assumption that the heaping up of 
material wealth is the only way of increasing the national 
capital. “ The older economists,” says Professor Marshall, 
*‘wcnt too far in suggesting that a rise in interest (or of 
profits) at the expense of wages always increased the power 
of saving ; they forgot that from the tiational point of view 
the investment of wealth in the child of the working man is 
as productive as its investment in horses and machinery. . . . 
The middle, and especially the professional classes have 
always denied themselves much in order to invest capital in 
the education of their children, while a great part of the 
^ TrmU Unionism, by James^Stirling, p. 26. 
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wages of the working classes is invested in the physical 
health and strength of their children.” ^ 

But is it true that the growth of capital depends on the 
rate of interest, so that “the greater the proportion of wages 
to profits, the smaller the tendency to national accumulation”?® 
Does the “motive for accumulation” diminish, as Ricardo 
incidentally declared, “ with eveiy diminution of profit ” ? ^ 
The great investigators who preceded Ricardo held an 
exactly opposite view. Sir Josiah Child remarked two 
centuries ago that the extremely low rate of interest in the 
Netherlands towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
far from diminishing accumulation, “ was the causans of 

all the other causes of the riches of the Dutch people” In 
countries where the rate of interest was high, he observed 
that “ merchants, when they have gotten great wealth, leave 
trading, and lend out their money at interest, the gain 
thereof being so easy, certain, and great ; whereas in other 
countries, where interest is at a lower rate, they con- 
tinue merchants from generation to generation, and enrich 
themselves and the State.” ^ “ Low intex'est,” he emphatically 

1 Frmcipks of Economics^ 3rdedition (London, 1895), Book IV. chap. vii. pp. 
31 1, 318. The Trade Unionist may very well complain that the economists had, 
at any rate, no warrant for the definiteness of their assumptions, Even if it be 
granted that a fall in the rate of interest tends to diminish the amount saved, no 
reason has been given for the supposition that any particular rise in the rate of 
wages would necessarily tend to slacken accumulation precisely to such an extent as 
to cause wages to fall hereafter by the amount of the rise. If, for instance, wages 
rose generally by 10 per i:ent, and tlie cost fell entirely on interest, by how much 
per cent would the rate be thereby lowered ? If it lowered the rate from 3 to 2^ 
per cent, by how much would the amount saved annually be reduced? If it 
reduced the amount saved annually from 200 millions to 175 millions, by how 
much would the general rate of wages be therefore lowered? To none of these 
questions can even an approximate answer be given. The tacit assumption of 
the economists that, other things remaining equal, a rise in wages of 10 per cent 
would necessarily produce such a fall in the rate of interest as would result in 
such a diminution of the amount annually saved as would cause wages to fall 
again by at least 10 per cent, will probably be considered by future ages as one 
of the most extraordinary chains of hypothetical reasoning ever resorted to. 

^ Trade Unionismyhy Jsimes 

3 On th& ErincipUs of Political EconD 7 ny and Taxation (London, 18 17), p. 136. 

^ A Now Discourse of Trade, 2nd edition {London, 1694), p. 8 ; quoted in 
Principles of Economics, by Professor A. Marshall, Book IV. ch, vii. p. 316 of 
3rd edition (London, 1895). ^ 
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declared, “ is the natural mother of Frugality, Industry, 
and the Arts”^ In Adam Smith’s opinion a high rate 
of profit was in many ways positively injurious to national 
wealth. “But besides all the bad effects to the country 
in general,” said he, “which have already been mentioned 
as resulting from a high rate of profit, there is one more 
fatal, perhaps, than all these put together, but which, if we 
may judge from experience, is inseparably connected with 
it The high rate of profit seems everywhere to destroy 
that parsimony which in other circumstances is natural to 
the character of the merchant When profits are high that 
sober virtue seems to be superfluous, and expensive luxury 
to suit better the affluence of his situation. . . . Accumula- 
tion is thus prevented in the hands of all those who are 
naturally the most disposed to accumulate ; and the , funds 
destined for the maintenance of productive labor receive no 
augmentation from the rewenue of those who ought naturally 
to augment them the most . . . Light come light go, says 
the proverb; and the ordinary tone of expense seems every- 
where to be regulated, not so much according to the real 
ability of spending, as to the supposed facility of getting 
money to spend.” ^ Thus he infers that, after the “profits 
on stock ” or capital “ are diminished, stock may not only 
continue to increase, but to increase much faster than , 
before ” P 

1 A New Discourse of Trade, 2nd edition (London, 5694), preHice. 

2 Adam Smith, IVealih of Naiions 1776), Look IV. chap, vii, 

p. 276 of ^PCulloch^«^ edition. 

Book 1 . chap. ix. p, 42. 

The contrary assumption, on which so much of the opposition to Trade 
Unionism is still based, was, until 1348, more often implied than explicitly stated 
in economic treatises* Nassau Senior, who introduced to economics the term 
reward of abstinence,** nowhere makes the statement that the amount of saving 
varies with the rate of profit or interest. Capitals,” he says in one place, 
‘‘are generally formed from small beginnings by acts of accumulation which 
become in time habitual,” and in the hypothetical example he gives he actually 
assumes that a decrease in the rate of profit will apply a new stimulus to accumu- 
lation p. 192). McCulloch, loo, regarded the amount of 

accumulation as depending only on the extent of the margin for saving, not upon 
the expectation of a high rate of interest or profit, “The means of amassing 
capital will be greatest . ^ . where the net pMts of stock are greatest. . , , 
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; economist finds, in the actual facts of 

industrial life, much that supports this view. It mav h/ 
rue tiat here and there a capitalist employer, especially a 
manufacturer or a farmer, will strive harder to increase his 
capital If he sees the prospect of exceptional profit, th^ S 
le can only just pay his way, though on the other side must 
be set the fact that m this class high profits notoriously lead 
o extiavagant personal expenditure, and that it is as Adam 
Smith pmnted out, not during periods of high ’ ofitt bu^ 

At, j • capital. -1 he strongest motives for sai/mo- 
e esire to provide for sickness and old ao-e or for ^he 

future maintenance of children .p-o mi Qc.fi t ’ i ^ 

F„nch pe^cntrj, show, whethe. proht'or interest f rlS 
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ence to the rate of profit. The annual savings of the Astors 
and Vanderbilts, the periodical re-investment of income by 
the Cavendishes and Grosvenors, the automatic accumula- 
tions of the Rothschilds, do not, as a matter of fact, depend 
on how much per cent these millionaires expect to get 
i for their new capital, but on the amount of sheer surplus 
over and above their current habits of expenditure. It is, 
to say the least of it, extremely doubtful, as regards all the 
large class whose income is greatly in excess of what they 
need or desire to spend, whether the amount that they invest 
this year will be increased by any prospect that the rate of 
interest will be 4 instead of 3 per cent, or diminished if it is 
expected that the rate will be only,2 instead of 3 per cent. 
Finally, there is a third type of saving where the effect of 
any change in the rate of profit is positively in the opposite 
direction, the amount of accumulation being increased by a 
fall in the rate, and checked by a rise. A large part of the 
saving of the world is done with the motive of obtaining, at 
some future time, an income upon which to live without 
work. When a man saves in order to be able to retire from 
business or practice ; when it is desired to make provision 
for a widow or for daughters ; when the object is what is 
popularly known as “ founding a family,^’ it is some definite 
amount of annual income that is aimed at. This is especi- 
ally the case with the professional and upper middle class, 
by whom a considerable proportion of the world^s accumula- 
tion is nowadays made. If it takes ;^5ooo a year to main- 
tain a family in a country mansion of the accepted stamp, 
or if the recognised portion for each daughter is ;^300 a 
year, there is a strong stimulus to go on accumulating until 
the necessary capital sum has been reached, and this capital 
sum becomes, of course, greater if the rate of interest falls. 
No observer of English life can doubt that the recent fall in 
the rate of interest on good investments from 4 to 2^ per 
cent has, in this way, in many families not only strengthened 
the motive to go on working, but also positively stimulated 
the accumulation of capital “ As tlje rate of interest falls, 
VOL. IT ' 2 S 
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says Professor Smart, “ the motive of the richer classes to save 
rather than to consume grows stronger.” V And it must not 
be forgotten that every fall in the rate of interest, by affording- 
new- opportunities for its profitable investment in appliances 
for increasing the productivity of labor, stimulates the desire 
to invest and presently increases the power to save. Under 
this head must come, too, the large and ever-increasing 
form of compulsory saving which is represented by public 

outlay on permanent works of utility. When a municipality 

engages in large public works, it does more than find useful 
investment for savings which would in any case have been 
made. By making arrangements for repaying the loan 
within a definite number of years-in EnglaLfon'an avem^: 

ratepayers, besides paying the interest, 
find themselves compelled to put by for the community, out 
of their individual incomes, before they can begin to save 
or Ahemselves at all, a sum equal to the annual repayment 
of debt. It can scarcely be doubted that this compulsory 
savmg,^_which no individual ratepayer regards assaying at 
all, is, like taxation generally, to a large extent retrendied 
10 m cm lent personal expenditure, and is therefore, to this 
extenb a clear addition to the capital of the community. 
Now, the extent to which municipalities will raise loans for 
. P«bl.c ,0 te thus „,ade „p by compukory 

depends in^a very large degree on the rate of interest risiS 
when that falls and falling when that rises. “Accordingly” 
concludes Professor Nicholson, “we cannot strictly speak of 
a particular minimum rate in any society as neces^ to 
accumulation in general ; and if Adam Smith’s opinion is 
well founded, we cannot even say that a rise in the rate of 

growth T ^ accumulation. . . . The 

fbZ of h r ^ of vari! 

ables, of which the rate of interest is only one and 1 

urthjmore, indeterminate in its effect!'^ To put it con- 

2 (London, 1895). p. 295,. 
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cretely, it is, to say the least of it, extremely doubtful 
whether the accumulated capital of the United Kingdom 
would be greater or less at the present time if the rate of 
interest on the best security, instead of falling to a little over 
2 per cent, had remained at 5 or 6 per Oent, the rate at which 
Pitt frequently issued Consols. Still less is it possible for 
the economist to predict whether, our national habits being 
as they are, the growth in wealth during the next hundred 
years would be stimulated or depressed if the rate should 
within that period fall even to i per cent. Considering, there- 
fore, that the very poor and the very rich are, as regards 
the actual accumulation of material wealth, practically unin- 
fluenced either way ; that an increase of wages is likely 
positively to increase that highly productive form of the 
nation^s capital, the physical strength and mental training 
of the manual working class ; that the middle class is mainl}^ 
bent on securing permanent incomes for future maintenance, 
and will therefore be induced to work longer and harder, and 
save more, the lower the rate of interest descends ; that a 
low rate of interest both stimulates inventions and promotes 
their general adoption ; and that municipal and national 
enterprise, if favored by a low rate of interest, grows by leaps 
and bounds, economists are beginning to assert that a rise of 
wages at the expense of profits would probably result, not in , 
less, but actually in more being produced, and taking all 
forms of national wealth into account, that it might be 
expected positively to increase the productive capital of the 
community in one form or another. We do not understand 
whether Professor Marshall goes this length, but we may 
conclude,” he says, ** in opposition to [the older economists], 
that any change in the distribution t)f wealth which gives 
more to the wage -receivers and less to the capitalists is 
likely, other things being equal, to hasten the increase of 
material production, and that it will not perceptibly retard the 
storing-up of material wealth ” ^ 

twenty years* time, double the capital stock of the nation.** — A Ifm Discourse oj 
Trade, 2nd edition (London, 1694), p. X4. ^ 

^ Frincipks of Economics, by Professor A. Marshall, 3rd edition (London, 
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So far the modern economic criticism of the current 
middle-class view takes account only of a general betterino' 
of the conditions of labor and a general fall in the rate o^f 
profit in all trades. If now we consider the more usual case 
of an alteration in th6 profitableness of a particular industry 
the modern student finds it equally impossible to come to a 
dogmatic conclusion against Trade Unionism. The older 

economists made the convenient assumption that both 

capital and labor were freely mobile as between one trade 
and another, and that it was therefore impossible for any 
important variations between wages and profits in different 
trades to be of long continuance. Here, again, the popular 
argument against Trade Unionism ignored the all-important 
element of t:me. If the employers in one industry happened 
to make large profits, additional capital, it was said, would 
flow into that trade, and the workmen would thus, sooner or 
later, find the demand for their services increased and their 
wages raised. But why should the workmen wait ? On 
the economist’s own showing, there would be nothing to 
prevent a combination of all the workmen in the trade 
taking advantage of the golden opportunity when profits 
were high, and so increasing their wages as to absorb a 

large share of this surplus for themselves.' There would 
. then be no attraction for additional capital to enter the 

trade, and therefore no reason why the surplus should not 
continue to exist, to the benefit of the workmen in that trade 
Their wages would have risen relatively to those in other 

t^fr’ But i?^- '^O'-kmen would be attracted 

to It. But It is not easy for men to change their trades 

thafthe world’s stodr of capital i'l argelr’^eteSrSthew^^^^ 

—accumulation beyond industrial reouirempnfc ^ capital 

masters evidently couH^irtlfey^ chosr^ffwd^* 

additional wages, the whole diffeLce betwera their ord"'m°dTl, “ 
They could do this if they pleased without reduoimr f their new profits, 

current and usual rate. And being able to do th^ below the previously 

gb. ij, . p„„M p 3 1 ?“i ‘..“r?”,?' r y 

(London, 1870), pp. 2^4,285. ihomton, 
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vi^ith advantage, especially among the skilled crafts, and it 
would take some years before the increased attractiveness of 
the better-paid trade among boys choosing their occupations 
caused any appreciable increase in the number of journey- 
men. Moreover, this would be a clear case in which a 
Trade Union might by close combination or legal enactment 
better its conditions of employment without decreasing the 
amount of work for its own members, and without depriving 
‘the rest of the wage-earners of anything that they could 
otherwise have obtained. All that would then have happened 
would be that an increase in profits, which would otherwise 
have gone fii-st to the capitalists, and eventually to the con- 
sumers, would have been lastingly secured by a section of the 
workpeople. Hence the economises own reasoning seems to 
bear out the workmen’s empirical conclusion,that Trade Union 
action is most strikingly successful when it takes the form of 
claiming advances at the moment that trade is profitable. 

When we consider the country as a whole, in its com- 
petition with other countries, the argument, though more 
complicated, is equally inconel usiye. If the wage-earners of 
one country obtain, whether by law or by negotiation, better 
sanitation, shorter hours, or higher wages than their colleagues 
in other countries, and if these better terms for labor involve 
a lower rate of profit on capital, it is suggested that capital 
will flow” out of the relatively unprofitable country, in 
order to seek investment abroad. The improvement of the 
conditions of labor would, under these ' circumstances, be 
temporary only, as the resulting diminution of profits would 
bring about its own cure. To the modern financial expert, 
actually engaged in international transactions, this contention 
seems highly problematical He seea the rates of business 
profits in different countries remain permanently divergent, 
two or three times as much being habitually earned by 
capitalist enterprises in one country, as compared with similar 
enterprises in another. In spite of the assumed international 
mobility of capital, even the rates of loan interest in different 
countries remain very far from equaljty. And though capital 
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flows here and there from time to time, the expert financier 
detects nothing m the nature of that prompt]3r - flowina 
current from low-rate countries to high-rate countries which 
might be expected to bring the divergence quickly to an 
end, and which was. assumed without evidence by a more 
heoretic generation. His usual explanation is that, here as 
elsewhere, it is far more important to the investor of capital 
to obtain security than to gain an increased rate of interest 
us security depends upon a great variety of considerations 
mong which, m these democratic days, not the least im ' 
portant is the state of mind of the wage-earning class 
Hence an improvement in the conditions ‘’of emplLment’ 

sanitation, short hour^o” kbor^Ui^i Sdof wagerfr^^^^^^^^ 

ana aoda, dabme^; if 

‘:;sjyrrcr 

th?corof\t t « 

direction to that formerly imaghfed^' d,‘“ "''f" 

and, as we think, moroi^ortant reason for T " 
inexplicable divergence between th,. rT ^ , apparently i 

different countries CaoitsT r by capital in 

profit or interesr.„d" an t f; X' b ‘XrT 
rten it is employed in conjunction lith an effidenfoX' ^ 
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probable that the profitableness of English industry would 
be far more endangered by the emigration of all its skilled 
craftsmen, or the desertion of its genuine captains ol 
industry, than by any merely mechanical investments in 
foreign lands. An increase of wagesf by keeping at home 
the most energetic and ingenious workmen, who might other- 
wise have emigrated, thus tends positively to increase profits 
in England. But the migration of skilled workmen, and 
still more, that of brain-power, from one country to another, 
depends on many other motives than the rate of pecuniary 
reward. Here, again, the reaction set up by a fall in the 
rate of profit may be quite in the contrary direction to that 
formerly supposed. If an improvement in the condition of 
the English working classes adds to the amenity of English 
life, it may increase the attractiveness of England to the able 
business man, and so in this way positively increase the 
profitableness of English industry, and hence the reward of 
the capitalist and brain-worker, by far more than the improve- 
ment has cost Where the business capacity is to be found, 
there, in the Jong run, will be the capital. We need not 
therefore be surprised to learn that there is absolutely no 
evidence that the past fifty years’ rise in the condition of the 
English wage-earning class, taken as a whole, has had any 
effect at all in making the available capita! of England less 
than it would have been made if the rise had not taken 
place. The exceptionally great fall in the rate of interest 
which has been so marked a feature o'f the period, and 
especially of the last twenty years, is, in fact, a slight indica- 
tion that the current is nowadays rather in the opposite 
direction. England may have its Trade Unions, its growing 
regulation of private industry, and its' income-tax and death- 
duties, but Germany has its revolutionary Social Democracy, 
France its political instability, the United States its tariff 
and currency troubles, India its famines, Cuba its chronic 
rebellion, and South America its revolutions. One of the 
greatest of the world’s international financiers lately remarked, 
with some surprise, that, in spite of the growing pretensions 
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of the English legislature and the English Trade Unions to 
interfere with private enterprise, and to enforce more liberal 
conditions of employment, other countries were showincr a 
positively increasing desire to remit their savings for in- 
vestment in English enterprises, and London seemed to be 
becoming more attractive than ever to the able business man 
_ t tie abstract theories of wages and profits, rvhich public 
opinion once thought so conclusive against the Trade 
Unionist assumptions, are thus seen, in the light of economic 
science, to ciurnble away. But there were many educated 
men, especially in the world of physical science and natural 
never accepted the wire-drawn arguments of the 
age Fund, but who nevertheless saw, in the “ principle of 
popu ation, a biological barrier to any real success of Trade 
Unionism. Of ivhat avail could it be for combinations of 
workmen to struggle and strive for higher wages, when those 
ngher waps would only lead automatically to an increase 

to IH T’ inevitably pull down things aglin 

to the old level? As one sympathetic friend of m-o "rSs 

conditions improvement of the 

Now, it is interesting to observe that, whereas the 

'Sn?2f ° ^ ^ opposition to every 

kind ofimprovement of the conditions of employment the 

inSeasffn°L^°^’'^^^'°”” mi 

increase m money wages, or, more precisely, in the amount 

g Jed that improved conditions of sanitation in the facto^ 
had any tendency to raise the birth-rate; and it would have 

.n?of f "“-l™ to prove that a ahorter 

g ot the hours of labor resulted in earlier marriages Nn 
argument could therefore be founded on the “ princiole of 
populauon- againat Trade Ua,o„ efTor^'t 


years it would bring ratol^relief T°^ Cotf M ^ arrested for a few 
(London, I S87), preface, Txa . 
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conditions of sanitation and safety, or to protect the Normal 
Day. And the economists quickly found reason to doubt 
whether there was any greater cogency in the argument 
with regard to wages. Malthus and Ricardo had habitually 
written as if the fluctuations in wages meant merely more or 
less bread to the laborer's family, and the public assumed 
therefore that every rise of wages implied that more children 
would be brought up, and that every fall would result in a 
diminution. But the wage-earning population, in 1820 as 
now, included any number of separate grades, from the 
underfed agricultural laborer of Devonshire, whose wages 
were only eight shillings a week, to the London millwright 
who refused to accept a job under two guineas a week. 
Though it might be true that a rise in wage to the under- 
fed laborer enabled him to bring up more children to 
maturity, and might even induce him to marry at an earlier 
age, it did not at all follow that a rise of wages would have 
the same effect on the town artisan or factoiy operative, 
who was already getting more than the bare necessaries of 
existence. To the one class more wages meant chiefly 
more food ; to the other it meant new luxuries or additional 
amenities of life. The economists were quickly convinced 
that a new taste for luxuries or a desire for additional 
amenities had a direct effect in developing prudential 
restraint. McCulloch himself emphatically declared, on this 
very ground, that the best interests of society require that 
the rate of wages should be elevated as high as possible — 
that a taste for the comforts, luxuries, and enjoyments of 
human life should be widely diffused, and, if possible, inter- 
woven with the national habits and prejudices,"^ From 
the Malthusian point of view, the presumption was, as 
regards the artisans and factory operatives, always in favor 
of a rise in wages. For in the vast majority of instances, 
before a rise of wages can be counteracted by the increased 
number of laborers it may be supposed to be the means of 
bringing into the market, time is afforded for the formation 
^ Frlncipl&s of Political Econonyi part iii, sec. 7, 
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of those new and improved tastes and habits, which are not 
^ e hasty product of a day, a month, or a year, but the late 
lesult of a long series of continuous impressions. After the 
laborers have once acquired these tastes, population will 
advance m a slower.ratio, as compared with capital, than 
oimei y, and the laborers will be disposed rather to defer 
the period of marriage, than, by entering on it prematurely 
to depiess their own condition and that of their children” 
in the same way, the presumption was strongly against any 
reduction of the wages of any classes who were receiving 

M^ulllr """• “A fall of wages,” continues 

is in m f therefoie a precisely opposite effect, and 
IS, in most cases, as injurious to the laborer as their rise is 
beneficial. In whatever way wages may be restored to their 
ormer level after they have fallen, whether it be by a decrease 

cases ' • • • exceedingly rare 
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of working-class life, but even of the opinions of the very 
economists from whom it was supposed to be derived.^ So 
far were the classic economists from believing it to be use- 
less to raise the wages even of the laborers, that M'Culloch 
emphatically declared that ‘‘ an increase of wages is the only, 
or at all events the most effectual and ready means by 
which the condition of the poor can be really improved ” ^ 
The modern student of the population question finds 
even less ground for apprehension than M'Culloch. The 
general death-rate of the United Kingdom, like that of all 
civilised countries, has steadily declined during the past half- 
century of sanitation, but no connection can be traced 
between this fall and any rise of wages ; there is, indeed, 
some slight reason to believe that the death-rate has fallen 
most among some sections of the wage-earners (for instance, 
women of all ages) and in some districts (for instance, the 
great cities) where the rise in wages has been relatively less 
than elsewhere. But what the fanatical Malthusian most 
relied on was the increase in births. To him it seemed 
absolutely demonstrable that, in any given state of the 
working-class, an increase of wages must inevitably be 
followed by an increase of births. That the number of 

^ McCulloch expressly denied that, on a rise in wages, population would 
naturally increase proportionately to the rise, ‘*as it is sometimes alleged it would., 
... It is not improbable merely, but next to impossible, that population should 
increase in the same proportion,’*- — Note VI. to his edition of the Wealth of 
Nations 1839), p, 473. 

2 J. R. hl^Cuiloch, A Treatise on the Cirmrnstances which determine the Rate 
of Wages 1851), p. 49, 

Nassau Senior also protested against the public view. Those whose 
acquaintance with Political Economy is superficial (and they form the great mass 
of even the educated classes) have been misled by the form in which the doctrine 
of population has been expressed. . . . Because increased means of subsistence 
may be followed and neutralised by a proportionate increase in the number of 
persons to be subsisted, they suppose that such will necessarily be the case. . . . 
This doctrine , , . furnishes an easy escape from the trouble or expense im- 
plied by eveiy project of improvement. * What use would it be?’ they ask. 

^ If food were for a time more abundant, in a very short period the popula- 
tion would be again on a level with the means of subsistence, and we should be 
just as ill off as before.* We believe these misconceptions to be extensively pre- , 
valent.” — Nassau W. Senior, Political Rcommyt 2nd edition, in Encyclopoedia 
Meiropoliiana (London, 1850), p. 50. 
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marnages went up and down according to the price of 
wheat was^a universally accepted generalisation. But that 
generalisation, whatever may have been its truth a hundred 
years ago, has long ceased to have any correspondence with 
fact. _ The marnage-rete of the England of this generation 
drooping slowly downwards, bears no assignable relation 
either to the falling prices of commodities, the rising wages 
of male labor,^ or the growing prosperity of the country 
What IS more important, the birth-rate has ceased to have 
any unifoim relation to the marriage-rate. The economists 
have always looked with longing eyes on the example of 
France, where the growth of population, and particularly the 
number of births to a marriage, had, even when J. S^Mill 

a steady decline, to which Mill 
attributed much of the economic progres; of the peasam 

piopnetors.^ This decline in the birth-rate is now seen to 
be universal throughout North-Western Europe. Our own 

to 1877, the birth-rate of 
England and Wales had shown no sign of falling off, the rate 

P=r .Lousing 

the mte in T8n?V “ """ great and continuous, 

r8>6 a being only 30.4 compared with 36.3 in 

1876, a fall almost identical with that in France between 
1800 ^dxaso which filled J. S. Mill with so much^^:? 
n ortunately, though the decline in the English birth 

into its cause. It cannot be 

a cribed to increased poverty or privation of the r™ or 

of the working-class, for, as compared with previous SmeT 

there can be no doubt that the incomes of the English w^ge’ 
air. anTkT commot iesZe 

increa^er^ And T <^°«ntry has greatly 

increased. And the impression of statisticians is that the 

^ P 7 'incipUs of Political Econo?}tv Eonlr ir ^*1^ •• 

5 . The average birth-rate oflvUl k P* of edition of 

about 5 per looo. ^ ami 1S41-50 fdl 
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diminution in the birth-rate throughout North-Western Europe 
has not taken place among the poorest sections of the com- 
munity. After the researches of Quetelet in Brussels, F arr 
in London, Schwabe in Berlin, Villerm6 and Benoison de 
Chateauneuf in Paris, it is no longer ;»possibIe to doubt that 
the maximum of births takes place among the poorer class, 
and that poverty itself is an irresistible inducement to an 
abundant and disordered birth-rate.”^ Such facts as are now 
beginning to be known point to the conclusion that the 
fall in the birth-rate is occurring, not in those sections of the 
community which have barely enough to live on, but in those 
which command some of the comforts of life — not in the 
sweated trades,” or among the casual laborers, but among 
the factory operatives and skilled artisans. We can adduce 
only one piece of statistical evidence in support of this hypo- 
thesis, but that one piece is, we think, full of significance. 

The Hearts of Oak Friendly Society is the largest cen- 
tralised Benefit Society in this country, having now over two 
hundred thousand adult male members. No one is admitted 
who is not of good character, and in receipt of wages of 
twenty-four shillings a week, or upwards. The membership 
consists, therefore, of the artisan and skilled operative class, 
with some intermixture of the small shopkeeper, to the 
exclusion of the mere laborer. Among its provisions is 

^ Populathn and the Social SysUm, F. Nittx (London, 1S94), pp, 153-162/ 
Adam Smith had observed that poverty y seems even to be faviinible to 
generation’* {PVmUh of Naimis^ Book I. c 5 iap. viii, p, 36), Professor Nitti has 
ids own expianation of the fact : The long working days of 12, 14, and 15 
hours make their intellectual improvement impossible, and compel them to seek 
their sole enjoyments in those of the senses. Compelled to work for many hours 
in places heated to a great temperature, often promiscuously with women; obliged 
to live upon substances whidi, if insufficient for nutrition, frequently cause a per- 
manent excitability ; persuaded that no endeavor will better their condition, they 
are necessarily impelled to a great fecundity. Add to this that the premature 
acceptance of children in workshops leads the parents to believe that a large 
family is much rather a good than an evil, even with respect to family comfort. 

♦ , . It is clearly to be seen that a very high birth-rate always corresponds with 
slight wages, long days of work, bad food, and hence a bad distribution of wealth. 

, * , Nothing is more certain to fix limits to the birth-rate than high wages, and 
the diffusion of ease.** Poverty/* Darwin had observed, ‘‘is not only a great 
evil, but tends to its own increase by leading to recklessness in marriage.** — Th& 
Desemi of Man (London, 1871), vok ii. p. 40^, 
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the “ Lying-in Benefit,” a payment of thirty shillings for each 
confinement of a member’s wife. From 1866 to 1880 the 
proportion of lying-in claims to membership slowly rose from 
21.76 to 24.72 per 100. Front 1880 to the present time it 
has conimuously declined it is now only between 14 and 
15 per 100. 

The “ devastating torrent of children ” in this million of 
souls, forming 2^ per cent of the whole population of the 
United Kingdom, has accordingly fallen off iDy no less than 
two-fifths, only fourteen being born where formerly twenty- 
four would have seen the light. The reduction of the birth-rate 
in this specially thrifty group of tvorhneds families has bee?t 
more than twice the reduction in the community as a whole. 
The average age of the members has not appreciably changed, 
having remained throughout between 34 and 36, The well- 
known actuary of the Society, Mr. R. P. Hardy, watching 
the statistics year by year, and knowing intimately all the 
circumstances of the organisation, attributes this startling 
reduction in the number of births of children to these speci- 
ally prosperous and specially thrifty artisans entirely to their 
deliberate desire to limit the size of their families.^ 

^ Our own impression, based on ten years’ special investigation into English 
working-class life, coincides with Mr. Hardy’s inference. There can be no doubt 
that the practice of deliberately taking steps to limit the size of the family has, 

. ^during the last twenty years, spread widely among the factory operatives and 
skilled artisans of Great Britain. We may remind the reader that the Malthusian 
propaganda of Francis Place and J. S. Mill was greatly extended, and for the 
first time brought promiiiently before the mass of the people, by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P., and Mrs. Annie Besant. (In chap, iii, of his pamphlet, Die 
kimstlkhe Beschranhmg der Kind&rtahl ah siUHche Fflicht^ 5th edition (Berlin, 
1897), Dr. Hans Ferdy gives a careful history of this movement,) It is at any 
rate interesting to note that the beginning in the fall of the birth-rate (1877) 
coincides closely with the enormous publicity given to the subject by the prose- 
cution of these propagandists in ^that very year. 

We attribute this adoption of neo-Malthusian devices to prevent the burden 
of a large family (which have, of course, nothing to do with Trade Unionism) 
chiefly to the spread of education among working-class women, to their discontent 
with a life of constant ill-health and domestic worry under narrow circumstances, 
and to the growth among them of aspirations for a fuller and more independent 
existence of their own. This change implies, on the part of both husband and 
wife, a large measure of foresight, deliberateness, and self-control, which is out 
of the reach of the less intelligent and more self-indulgent classes, and difficult 
for the very poor, especially for th<^ occupants of one-roomed homes. 
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Tahle showings for each year 1866 io 1896 mclusive , the number 
of Members in the //carts of Oak Frie?idly Society at the beginning 
of the year ^ the fiumber of those who received Lying-in Beiiefii 
dtirmg the year , the percentage of these to the membership at the 
beginnmg of the year , and the birth-rate per 1000 of the whole 
population of England and Wales , {From the annual reports of 
the Cojmmttee of Manage^nent of the Hearts of Oak Friendly 
Society , and those of the Fegisirar - Ceneral ,) 


l^ear. 
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We reach here an aspect of the population question of 
which Malthus never dreamt, and on which further investiga- 
tion is imperatively demanded.^ There are many indications 
that the danger to be apprehended in North-Western Europe 
during the coming century is not over-population at all, but 
a deliberate restriction of population by the more prosperous, 
more intelligent, and more thrifty sections, brought about by 
the rise in the Standard of Life itself. This is not the place 
for any discussion of this momentous fact For the present 
we are concerned only with the new light that it throws upon 
the relation between the increase of population and the rate 
of wages. Instead of the principle of population ” decisively 
negativing any possibility of the success of Trade Unionism, 

1 There are indications that the same result is happening in New England. 
Thus, even as long ago as 1875, it was found that, of 393 working-class families 
of Massachusetts, those of the skilled mechanics (earning ^Soo per annum) 
averaged from one to two children less than those of the laborers (earning less 
than S700 per annum). 


Earnmgs of 393 of Massachusetts m 1875, 7vith the number in family^ 

averaged by g?'QUps of trades {7‘aarranged). 
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[Sixth Report on the Statisius of Labour of A^assaehnseitsy 1876, p. 71*) 
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as is still often believed by otherwise well-educated people, the 
argument is all in the opposite direction. So far as we can 
draw any inference at all from the facts of English life, there 
is no reason to believe that a rise in wages, a reduction of 
hours, or an improvement of the conditions of sanitation and 
safety among any class of workmen, would cause any increase 
in the birth-rate of that class ; and if the improvement in 
conditions were to spread to section after section of workers 
who are now below the level of the skilled artisan, there is 
every reason to expect that it would result in a positive 
decline in the birth-rate among those sections/ To put the 
matter concretely, if we could, by Collective Bargaining or 
Legal Enactment, lift the London dock-laborers into an 
economic position equal to that of the railway porters, there 
would not only be no corresponding increase in the number 
of children born to them, but, in all probability, we should in 
a very few years find an actual diminution in the size of the 
average family of the class; and if Trade Unionism could 
further raise both them and the railway porters to the 

^ What is needed is a thoroughly scientific investigation of the subject from 
all sides. First would come the statistical inquiry as to the exact extent and 
distribution of the decline in the birth-rate. An analysis of the registrations of 
births for selected years would show, for instance, whether the birth-rate was 
uniform among all occupations, or varied from trade to trade; whether it bore 
any relation to the wage-levels of different industries, or to the average number 
of rooms occupied by the families in these trades, as tabulated for London by Mr. 
Charles Booth ; or whether it corresponded with the degree of Trade Union 
membership. A similar analysis of births in the various ' friendly societies giving 
Lying-in Benefit would be even more suggestive. It would also be possible to 
use the Trade Union and Friendly Society machinery for taking voluntary censuses 
of the families of men in different social grades, different trades, or different dis- 
tricts. Such a diagnosis would prepare the way for a physiological inquiry into 
the means used, and their physical effects, direct and indirect. It would then 
be for the sociologist to discever the circumstances under the pressure of which 
these practices were adopted, and what effect they were having on the economic 
position of various classes, the institution of marriage, family life, and the great 
social evil of prostitution; most important of all, how sectional restriction of 
births affected, in extent and character, the breeding ground of subsequent genera- 
tions. Some preliminary investigations of this sort are being nvade by students 
of the London School of Economics and Political Science, but are stopped for 
lack of funds. We can imagine no way of spending a couple of thousand pounds 
more likely to be useful to the community than such an investigation. To ns it 
seems, of all problems, the m(f3t momentous for the future of the civilised races. 
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economic position of the “ Amalgamated Engineer, this 
result would be still more certain and conspicuous. 

Accordingly, we do not find any modern economist, how- 
ever “orthodox” may be his bias, nowadays refuting Trade 
Unionism by a reference either to fire Wage Fund or to 
the “ Population Question.”^ The “Theory of Distribution” 
which to-day holds the field is of very different character, 
and one from which the opponent of Trade Unionism can 
derive little comfort. To begin with, it is declared that wages, 
like other incomes, depend upon the amount of the aggregate 
revenue of a community, not upon the amount of its capital. 
“The labour and capital of the country,” says Professor 
Marshall, “ acting on its natural resources, produce annually 
a certain net aggregate of commodities, material and im- 
material, including services of all kinds. This is the true 
net annual income or revenue of the country ; or the 
National Dividend ... it is divided up into Earnings 
of Labor, Interest of Capital, and lastly the Producer's 
Surplus, or Rent, of land, and of other differential advan- 
tages for production. It constitutes the whole of them, 
and the whole of it is distributed among them ; and the 
larger it is, the larger, other things being equal, will be the 
share of each agent of production ” The extent and character 
of the industries of the community, and the ever-changing'^ 
level of wages and prices, are determined by the perpetual 
play of Supply and Demand, acting through the “law of 
substitution.” “ The production of everything, whether an 
agent of production or a commodity ready for immediate 
consumption, is carried forward up to that limit or margin 
at which there is equilibrium between the forces of demand 
and supply. The amount of the thing, and its price, the 
amounts of the several factors or agents of production used 
in making it, and their prices — -all these elements mutually 

^ Thus, Professor Marshall, though he elsewhere uses expressions which 
retain traces of llie older view, observes, in the latest editicui of his IMnciples of 
EcQHomia (I.ondou, 1895), as* corrected by the fly-leaf, *‘it is indeed true that 
a permanent rise of prosperity is quite as likely to lower as to raise the birth- 
rate (p. 594). ^ 
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determine one another, and if an external cause should alter 
any one of them, the effect of the disturbance extends to all 
the others ” And the Rent, it will be seen, “is the excess 
value of the return which can be got by its aid where labor 
and capital are applied with normal ability up to the margin 
of profitableness over that which the same labor, capital, and 
ability would get if working without the aid of any such 
advantage." Nor is this confined to land rent (or to “a 
differential advantage not made by man"), for we are else- 
where told “ that the rent of land is no unique fact, but 
simply the chief species of a large genus of economic pheno- 
mena ; and that the theory of the rent of land is no isolated 
economic doctrine, but merely one of the chief applications 
of a particular corollary from the general theorj/ of demand 
and supply; and that there is a continuous gradation from 
the true rent of those free gifts which have been appropriated 
by man, through the income derived from permanent im- 
provements of the soil, to those yielded by farm and factory 
buildings, steam engines, and less durable goods." The 
result is a constant tendency to equality, but only to equality 
of remuneration for the marginal use. “Other things being 
equal, the larger the supply of any agent of production, the 
further will it have to push its way into uses for which it is 
^not specially fitted, and the lower will be the demand price 
with which it will have to be contented in those uses in, 
which its employment is on the verge or margin of not being 
found profitable, and, in so far as completion equalises the 
price which it gets in all uses, this price will be its price for 
all uses"^ 

Thus, the effect of perfectly free and unrestrained in- 
dividual competition among laborers and capitalists is, on 
the one hand, to secure to their owners the entire differential 
advantage of all those factors of production which are better 
than the worst in normal use, and, on the other, to reduce 
the personal remuneration for all the members of each class 

1 Binciphs of Economics, by Professor Alfred Marshall, 3rd edition (London, 
1895), Book VI. chap. I pp. 5^, 591, 609, and chap. ix. p. 705. 
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of producers to the level of the last, and least advantageously 
situated, member of that class for the time being. The 
modern economist tells each class of producers plainly what 
will happen to their incomes if there is no interference with 
free competition. The total net produce of the class may 
be considerable ; the total utility and value of the services of 
the class as a whole to the employers may be immense ; the 
consumers themselves may be willing, rather than forego the 
commodity, to pay a higher price. Nevertheless, if the work- 
men in that particular class compete freely among them- 
selves for employment, and the employers are unrestrained in 
taking advantage of this “ Perfect Competition,” the price with 
which all the members of the class will have to be content 
will be set by the last additional workman in the class whose 
employment is on the verge or margin of not being found 
profitable*” Under Perfect Competition, the wages of every 
class of labor tend to be equal to the produce due to the 
additional labor of the marginal laborer of that class*” ^ 

But what the isolated indmdual wage-earner thus fore- 
goes, the employer does not necessarily gain. For the same 
reasoning applies, as Professor Marshall points out, to capital 
in all its mobile forms* The demand -price is determine d, 
not by the total utility of the advantages to be gained by 
the use of each unit of capital, but by the utility of theJbs t 
unit of mobile capital, ‘‘ in those uses in which its employment 
is on the verge or margin of not being found profitable.’’ 
Competition among capitalists will force them to cede to the 
consumer anything above the net advantages of the last, or 
marginal, unit of mobile capital* Thus, under Perfect Com- 
petition, it is on the one hand the landlord, or other owner 
of the rents or quasi-rents ” of superior instruments of pro- 
duction, and on the other the consumer, in proportion to the 
extent of his consumption, who is always getting the benefit 
of that “ law of substitution ” which pares down the incomes 
of laborers and capitalists alike, whenever these, in particular 

^ Frindpks of Emiomics^ by Professor Alfred Marshall, 3rd edition {London, 
1895), Book VI, chap, i. p. 5S4. 
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instances, rise above the level for the time being of the 
equivalent of the marginal use.^ 

All that abstract economics can nowadays tell us about 
the normal rate of wages is, therefore, that under perfectly 
free^ competition it wiU be always tending, for each distinct 
and fairly homogeneous class of workman, to be no more 
than can be got by “ the marginal man of that class, and in 
so far as labor may be regarded as freely mobile between 
the different grades, no more than would be given for the 
“ marginal man '' of the community as a whole. How much 
that will be cannot, even on the assumption of perfect com- 
pletion and frictionless mobility, be determined by any 
reasoning of abstract economics. “It appears, then, as the 
conclusion of the argument,’Vsums up our latest systematic 
writer, “that there is no short and simple rule by which the 
normal rate of wages in any employment can be deter- 
mined over a long period or in the long run. We cannot 
assign with any degree of precision the superior and the 
inferior limits between which it must lie, and thus we cannot 
fix upon any point about which the market rates must 
oscillate/'® 

This necessary indeterminateness of the wage-contract, 
even under perfect competition, was insisted on by Thornton 
in 1869, and was thereupon mathematically demonstrated. 

^ This Theory of Distribution would gain in logical completeness if, after the 
manner of the classic economists, (i) we could assume that this equivalent of the 
advantage of the marginaruse of capital itself precisely determined, in any com* 
munity, how much capital would be saved and productively employed — the rate 
of accumulation being so affected by every variation from the “normal rate of 
interest as eventually to counteract the variation ; and if (2) we might believe 
that the amount of the net produce of the marginal laborer determined how many 
laborers would exist — the increase of population varying in exact correspond- 
ence with these “normal” wages. But as w& do not know whether^ human 
nature being as it is, a rise in the rate of interest would on the whole augment 
the amount of frodtictive capital or decrease it; or whether a rise in wages 
would increase the birth-rate or dimmish it, both the amount of capital and 
the number of the population must, as far as abstract economics is concerned, 
for the present be treated as indeterminate ; or, rather, as data which, for any 
particular time and country, the abstract economist can only accept from the 
statistician. 

2 J. S. Principles of ^Political Ecoriomy 1893}, P* 3 S 3 * 
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In a comparatively unnoticed paper, Fleeming Jenkin, a 
physicist of rare power, showed the economists of 1870 
that, on their own reasoning, it followed that the rate of 
wages would vary according as the wage-earners took steps 
for their own protection or not. In contradiction of the 
current middle-class opinion, he concluded that the case of 
the laborer who does not bargain as to his wages ... is 
the case of a forced sale, as at a bankruptcy, and of any 
other sale by auction without a reserved price. . . . The 
knowledge that goods must be sold, that, in fact, there is no 
reserved price ... at once lowers the demand curve while 
it raises the supply, and by a double action lowers the 
price. . . . Both in a given market and on an average of 
years, the power of bargaining will enable a seller to obtain 
higher prices [than without that power].’’ ^ 

The whole subject was minutely investigated in i88r 
by Professor F. Y. P'dgeworth, from the mathematical stand- 
point, in a work which has received too little attention. 
He sums up his argument as follows, Suppose a market 
consisting of an equal number of masters and servants, 
offering respectively wages and service, subject to the 
condition that no man can serve two masters, no master 
employ more than one man ; or suppose equilibrium already 
established between such parties to be disturbed by any 
sudden influx of wealth into the hands of the masters. Then 
there is no determinate, and very generally [no] unique 
arrangement to^vards which the system - tends under the 
operation of, may we say, a law of Nature, and which would 
be predictable if we knew beforehand the real requirements 
of each, or of the average dealer ; but there are an indefinite 
number of arrangements a priori pessible, towards one of 
which the system is urged, not by the concurrence of 
innumerable (as it were) neuter atoms eliminating chance, 
but (abstraction being made of custom) by what has been 
called the Art of Bargaining — higgling dodges and designing 

^ ** Graphic Representation of the Laws of Supply and Demand,’’ by Fleeming 
Jenkin, in Recm Situius (Edinburgh, 1870), 173, 175. 
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obstinacy, and other incalculable and often disreputable 
accidents.” ^ 

But competition between individual producers and con- 
sumers, laborers and capitalists, is, as the economist is now 
careful to explain, in .^actual life very far from perfect, and 
shows no tendency to become so.^ Combination, we are 
told,® “ is as much a normal condition of modern industry ” 
as competition, as, indeed, on the doctrine of freedom of 
contract it is bound to be. When wage-earners combine 
to improve the conditions of their employment, or when 
employers, on the other hand, tacitly or formally unite to 
reduce wages, — when, again, a great capitalist undertaking 
enjoys a virtual monopoly of any kind of employment, 
abstract economics is frankly incapable of predicting the 
result. “ If,” says Professor Marshall, the employers in 
any trade act together and so do the employed, the solution 
of the problem of wages becomes indeterminate. The trade 
as a whole may be regarded as receiving a surplus (or quasi- 
rent) consisting of the excess of the aggregate price which it 
can get for such wares as it produces, over what it has to 
pay to other trades for the raw materials, etc., which it buys ; 
and there is nothing but bargaining to decide the exact shares 
in which this should go to employers and employed. No 
lowering of wages will be permanently in the interest of 
employers which is unnecessary and drives many skilled 
workers to other markets, or even to other industries in 
which they abandon the special income derived from their 
particular skill ; and wages must be high enough in an 
average year to attract young people to the trade. This 

^ Mathematical JPsychics (London, 18S1), p. 46, by F, Y. Edgeworth, now 
Drummond Professor of Political Econoroy in the University of Oxford, 

2 In practical life such frictional disturbances are innumerable. At no 
moment and in no branch of production are they entirely absent. And thus it is 
that the Law of Costs is recognised as a law that is only approximately valid ; a 
law riddled through and through with exceptions. These innumerable exceptions, 
small and great, are the inexhaustible source of the undertaker’s profits, but also 
of the undertaker’s losses.” — The Positive Theory of Capital^ by E. v, Bbhm- 
Bawerk, translated by W. Smart (London, 1S91), p. 234. 

3 Sittdies in Econo 7 nus, by W. Smart, Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Gl^gow (London, 1895), P- ^ 59 * 
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sets lower limits to wages, and upper limits are set by 
corresponding necessities as to the supply of capital and 
business power* But what point within these limits should 
be taken at any time can be decided only by higgling and 
bargaining^ ^ ■ 

We thus see that it is not only economically permissible, 
but in the view of our best authorities necessary for self-pro- 
tection, that the workmen should not simply acquiesce in what- 
ever conditions the employer may propose, but that they 
should take deliberate steps to protect themselves by higgling 
and bargaining,’^ if they are not to suffer lower wages and 
worse conditions of employment than there is any economic 
necessity for. If the workman/’ says Walker, from any 
cause does not pursue his interest his whether 

he refrain from bodily fear, from poverty, from ignorance, 
from timidity, and dread of censure, or from the effects of 
bad political economy which assures him that if he does not 
seek his interest, his interest will seek him.” ^ And if the 
workmen ask how they can strengthen themselves in this 
higgling and bargaining, how they are most effectually to 
pursue their own interest, the answer of abstract economics 
is now, positively, combination, In that contest of endurance 
between buyer and seller [of labor]/’ wrote J. S. Mill in 1869, 

“ nothing but a close combination among the employed can ^ 
give them even a chance of successfully competing against 
the employers.” ^ This was one of the conclusions that most 
shocked Mill’s economic friends of 1869, but it is one which 
has since become an economic commonplace.^ In 1881 

^ Elements of Economics of Tndusiry^ by Professor A. Marshall (London, 1892), 
p. 341. ‘‘Demand and sxipply are not physical agencies which thrust a given 
amount of w'ages into the laborer's hand without the participation of his own will 
and actions. The market rate is not fixed for him by some self-acting instrument, 
but is the result of bargaining between human beings — of what Adam Smith calls 
‘the higgling of the market.’” — J, S. Mill, FnneipUs of Political Economy j 
Book V. ch. X. sec. 5, 

^ 77 ie IVa^es Question^ by F, A. Walker (New York, 18765 London, 1891), 
pp. 364, 41 1. 

^ Fortnightly RetnetVj May 1S695 Dissertations and Discussions (London, 
i876)s vol. iv. p. 42. 

^ “Combination is, in fact, the only way by^which the poor can place them- 
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to get better terms from their employers, on the ground that 
as an ulterior result of success some of their fellows might 
suffer. If no other objection than this presented itself, he 
could safely assert that economic science had nothing to say 
against their endeavors, and much in fa^^or of them.'^ ^ Pro- 
fessor Sidgvvick has therefore no difficulty in reciting various 
typical circumstances under which abstract economics show 
it to be quite possible for Trade Unions to raise wages, and 
in concluding that in all the above cases it is possible for a 
combination of workmen to secure, either temporarily or 
permanently, a rise in wages ; whilst in none of them, except 
the last, has such gain any manifest tendency to be counter- 
balanced by future loss. And it does not appear that these 
cases are in practice very exceptional, or that the proposition 
that ‘ Trade Unions cannot in the long run succeed in raising 
wages ' corresponds even approximately to the actual facts 
of industry,’^ whilst there is really no ground for the conclusion 
of the older economists “ that if one set of laborers obtain an 
increase of wages in this way, there must be a corresponding 
reduction in the wages of other laborers ” ^ Finally, we have 
the deliberate judgment of Professor Marshall, cautiously 
summing up his examination of the arguments for and 
against Trade Unionism. “ In trades which have any sort 
of monopoly the workers, by limiting their numbers, may 
( secure very high wages at the expense partly of the employers, 
but chiefly of the general community. But such action 
generally diminishes the number of skilled wox'kers, and in 
this and other ways takes more in the aggregate from the 
real wages of workers outside than it adds to those of 
workers inside ; and thus on the balance it lowers average 
wages.^ . . . Passing from selfish and exclusive action of this 

^ PVagss and Capital: an Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine, by 
F, W. Taussig, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University (London, 
1896), pp. 103, 104. 

Principles of Political Economy, by tienry Sidgvvick, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at the University, of Cambridge (London, 1S83), p. 363. 

^ Other authorities doubt whether, on any reasoning of abstract economics, 
this drawback can be shown necessarily to result. If,-^ observes Professor 
Edgeworth, ‘*it is attempted to enforce the argum^t against Trade Unionism by 
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sort, we find that unions generally can so arrange their 
bargaining with employers as to remove the special disad- 
vantages under which workmen would lie if bargaining as indi- 
viduals and without reserve ; and in consequence employers 
may sometimes find the path of least resistance in paying 
somewhat higher ^ wages than they would otherwise have 
done. In trades which use much fixed capital a strong union 
may for a time divert a great part of the aggregate net income 
(which is really a quasi-rent) to the workers ; but this injury 
to capital will be partly transmitted to consumers, and partly, 
by its rebound, reduce employment and lower wages. . , . 
Other things being equal, the presence of a union in a trade 
raises wages relatively to other trades. But the influence 
which unions exert on the average level of wages is less than 
would be inferred by looking at the influence which they 
exert in each particular trade. When the measures which 
they take to raise wages in one trade have the effect of 
rendering business more difficult, or anxious, or impeding it 
in any other way, they are likely to diminish employment in 
trades, and thus to cause a greater aggregate loss of wages 
to other trades than they gain for themselves, and to lower 
and not raise the average level of wages. . . . The power of 
unions to raise general wages by direct means is never great ; 
it is never sufficient to contend successfully with the general 
economic forces of the age, when their drift is against a rise ; 
of wages. But yet it is sufficient materially to benefit the 
worker, when it ih so directed as to co-operate with and to 
strengthen those general agencies, which are tending to 
improve his position morally and economically/^ ^ No 

the consideration that it tends to diminish the total national produce, the obvious 
reply is that Unionists, as ^Economic men,^ are not concerned with the total 
produce. Because the total produce is diminished it does not follow that the 
laborer’s share is diminished (the loss may fall on the capitalist and the 
entrepreneur whose compressibility has been well shown by Mr. Sidgwick, 
Fortnightly Jievtew^ September 1879) ; much less does it follow that there should 
be diminished that quantity which alone the rational unionist is concerned to ; 
increase — the laborer’s utility,” — Mathematical Psychics^ p. 45. 

i Elements of Economics of Industry^ by Prof. A. Marshall (London, 1892), 
pp. 407, 40S. ^ 
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economist of the present day can therefore look forward, as 
the popular advisers of the middle class even within the 
present generation confidently could, to a time when the 
fanatical faith ' of the working classes in the artificial 
mechanism of combination will give place to trust in the 
wiser, because more natural, system of individual competition ; 
and the hiring of labor, like the exchange of commodities, 
will be set free, to be regulated by the Heaven-ordained laws 
of Supply and Demand ” ^ 

Thus, economic authority to-day, looking back on the 
confident assertions against Trade Unionism made by 
McCulloch and Mill, Nassau Senior and Harriet Martineau, 
Fawcett and Cairnes, has humbly to admit, in the words of 
the present occupant of the chair once filled by Nassau Senior 
himself, that in the matter of [Trade] Unionism, as well as 
in that of the predeterminate wage-fund, the untutored mind 
of the workman had gone more straight to the point than 
economic intelligence misled by a bad method ” ^ The 
verdict of abstract economics is, in fiict, decidedly in favor 
of the Trade Union contention, if only within certain limits. 
Whether this view of Trade Unionism in the abstract is 
worth any more, in relation to the actual problems of 
practical life, than the contrary verdict arrived at by the 
economists of a preceding generation, is a matter on which 
opinions will differ. For our own part, we are loth to pin our 
faith to any manipulation of economic abstractions, with or 
without the aid of mathematics. We are. inclined to attach 
more weight to a consideration of the processes of industrial 
life as they actually exist. In the next chapter we shall 
accordingly seek to follow out the course of that higgling 
and bargaining ” upon which, as we haye seen, the conditions 
of employment admittedly depend. 

^ Trade Unionism^ by James Stirling, P- 55- 
* Maihematkal Psychics (p. 45 ), by F. Y. Edgeworth, 


CHAPTER II 

THE HIGGLING OF THE MARKET 

It is often taken for granted that the higgling of the 
market, in which the workman is interested, is confined to 
the negotiation between himself and his employer. But the 
share of the aggregate product of the nation's industry which 
falls to the wage~earners as a class, or to any particular 
operative— notably the division of that portion which may 
be regarded as the “debatable land”— depends not merely 
on the strength or weakness of the workman's position 
towards the capitalist employer, but also on the strategic 
position of the employer towards the wholesale trader, that 
of the wholesale trader towards the shopkeeper, and that of 
the shopkeeper towards the consumer. .The higgling of the 
market, which, under a system of free competition and Indi- 
vidual Bargaining, determines the conditions of employment, 
occurs in a chain of bargains linking together the manual 
worker, the capitalist employer, the wholesale trader, the 
shopkeeper, and the customer. Any addition to, or sub- 
traction from, this series of intermediaries between the 
manual worker and the consumer — the excision of the 
capitalist employer or of the wholesale or retail trader, the 
insertion of a sub-contractor at one end or of a “ tallyman ” ^ 

i The tallyman is a drapery kiwkcr, visiting the houses of his customers, 
and selling his wares upon a particularly objectionable system of credit. See 
the article on “Tally System” in Chambers’s Encychptidia (London, 1874); 
and the excellent article under^ “ Tally Trade” in McCulloch’s Dkiionmy of 
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at the other— will be found, in practice, to materially alter 
the position of all the parties* We must therefore examine 
separately the conditions of each of these series of bargains.^ 

It will be convenient to put on one side for the moment 
any consideration of gluts or scarcitiefi — whether there is a 
surplus of workmen seeking situations or of vacancies to be 
filled ; whether manufacturers are heaping up stocks, or are 
unable to keep pace with the orders they receive ; whether 
the trader's “turn-over” is falling off or rapidly increasing. 
These variations in supply and demand will, of course, 
greatly affect the relative pressure of the forces which deter- 
mine particular bargains. But fluctuations of this kind, 
however important they may be to the parties concerned, 
and however much we may believe them, in the long run, to 
weight the scales in favor of one class or another, tend only 
to obscure the essential and permanent characteristics of the* 
several relationships. To reveal these characteristics, we 
must assume a market in a state of perfect equilibrium, 
where the supply is exactly equal in quantity to the 
demand. 

We begin with the bargain between the workman and 
the capitalist employer. We assume that there is only a 
single situation vacant and only one candidate for it. When 
the workman applies for the post to the employer's foreman, 
the two parties to the bargain differ considerably in strategic" 
strength. There is first the difference of alternative. If the 
foreman, and the capitalist employer for whom he acts, fail 
to come to terms with the workman, they may be put to 
some inconvenience in arranging the work of the establish- 

Cmnmene anti Comffmrial Navi^^ation (London, pp. I 357 ' 5 ^ C S. 

Devas’.s Gi'oiiUihvark of Economics (London, 1S83), note to see. 213, p. 443. 

^ It is, ill our view, one of the most unsatisfactory features of the older 
economists, that they habitually ignored the actual structure of the industrial 
world around them, and usually conlined their analysis to the abstract figures of 
the caffitalist and '■'* the laborer.^’ P\>r a brief description of the m;un outline 
of linglish business structure see the article un “The 1 louse of Lords and the 
Sweating System/* A'incteenik Oninrjf^ May 1S90, by Deatrice Potter (hlrs. 
Sidney Webb). A systematic economic analysis of the actual mechanism of 
English business life is badly needed. ^ 
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ment. They may have to persuade the other workmen to 
work harder or to work overtime ; they may even be com- 
pelled to leave a machine vacant, and thus run the risk of 
some delay in the completion of an order. Even if the 
workman remains obdurate, the worst that the capitalist 
suffers is a fractional decrease of the year's profit.^ Mean- 
while, he and his foreman, with their wives and families, find 
their housekeeping quite unaffected ; they go on eating and 
, drinking, working and enjoying themselves, whether the 
bargain with the individual workman has been made or not. 
Very different is the case with the wage-earner. If he 
refuses the foreman's terms even for a day, he irrevocably 
loses his whole day's subsistence. If he has absolutely no 
other resources than his labor, hunger brings him to his 
knees the very next morning. Even if he has a little hoard, 
or a couple of rooms full of furniture, he and his family 
can only exist by the immediate sacrifice of their cherished 
provision against calamity, or the stripping of their home. 
Sooner or later he must come to terms, on pain of starvation 
or the workhouse.^ And since success in the higgling of the 

^ The latest critic of the theory of Trade Unionism denies this inequality, on 
the ground that whilst the wage-earners must starve if the employers stand out, 
the employers may be driven into bankruptcy if the workmen revolt {A Criti- 
cism of the llieory of Irades' Unions^ by T. S. Cree, Glasgow, 1S91, p. 20). 
But this very argument assumes “ a stoppage of work through a strike ” — that is 
<0 say, deliberately concerted action among the wage-earners — the very Trade 
Unionism which the writer declares to be unnecessary. 

It is interesting to find this situation clearly seen by an unknown French 
writer of 1773; ‘^Partout oh il y a de tres-grandes proprietes, et par conse- 
quent, beaucoup de journaliers, voici comment s’^tablit naturellement le prix des 
journees : le journalier demande une somme, le proprietaire en propose un 
moindre ; et comme il ajoute je puis me passer de vous phtsieurs jours ^voyez si 
vous pouvez mus passer de moi vingt-quatre keures^ on salt que le marche est 
bientot conciu au prejudice du journalier ,”' — Aloge de Jeau Baptiste Colbert^ par 
Monsieur P, (Paris, 1773), p.* 8. Three years later Adam Smith remarked 
that “ in the long run the workman may be as necessary to his master as his 
master is to him, but the necessity is not so immediate” {Wealth of Nations^ 
London, 1776, Book 1 . ch. viii. p. 30 of M*'CuUochs edition). Du Cellier 
{Histoire des Classes Laborieuses en France) observes that ‘' the struggle in the 
labor market too often takes place, not between two equal contracting parties, 
but between a money-bag and a stomach” (p. 324). “In the general course 
of human nature,” remarked the shrewd founders of the American Constitu- 
tion, “power over a man’s subsistence amounts to a powder over his will” 
{Federalist^ No. Ixxix.), ^ 
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market is largely determined by the relative eagerness of the 
parties to come to terms— especially if this eagerness cannot 
be hid — -it is now agreed, even if on this ground alone, “ that 
manual laborers as a class are at a disadvantage in bar- 
gaining.”^ • 

But there is also a marked difference between the parties 
in that knowledge of the circumstances which is requisite 
for successful higgling. ^‘ The art of bargaining,” observed 
Jevons, mainly consists in the buyer ascertaining the lowest 
price at which the seller is willing to part with his object, 
without disclosing, if possible, the highest price which he, the 
buyer, is willing to give. , . . The power of reading another 
man's thoughts is of high importance in business.” ^ Now the 
essential economic weakness of the isolated workman's posi- 
tion, as we have just described it, is necessarily known to the 
employer and his foreman. The isolated workman, on the 
other hand, is ignorant of the employer's position. Even in 
the rare cases in which the absence of a single workman is 
seriously inconvenient to the capitalist employer, this is 
unknown to any one outside his office. What is even more 
important, the employer, knowing the state of the market 
for his product, ^ can form a clear opinion of how much it is 
worth his while to give, rather than go without the labor 
altogether, or rather than postpone it for a few weeks. ^ 
But the isolated workman, unaided by any Trade Union 
official, and unable to communicate even with the workmen 
in other towns, is wholly in the dark as ‘to how much he 
might ask. 

With these two important disadvantages, it is compara- 
tively a minor matter that the manual worker is, from his 

^ Principles of Economics^ by Professor A. Marshall, 3rd edition (London, 
1895), Book VI. ch. iv. p. 649. Professor Marshall adds that the effects of the 
laborers disadvantage in bargaining are therefore cumulative in two ways. It 
lowers his wages ; and, as we have seen, this lowers his efficiency as a worker, and 
thereby lowers the normal value of his labor. And in addition it diminishes his 
efficiency as a bargainer, and thus increases the chanc^ that he will sell his labor 
for less than its normal valueP* 

^ W. S. Jevons, Theory of PoUtical Economy, 3rd edition (London, 1888), 
ch. iv, p. 124, 
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be allowed for meals, what fines and deductions he will be 
subject to, what provision is made for warmth and shelter, 
the arrangements for ventilation and prevention of accidents, 
the sanitary accommodation, the noise, the smell and the dirt, 
the foreman's temper and the comrades' manners — all this 
has to be taken for granted, it being always implied in the 
engagement that the workman accepts the conditions existing 
in the employer's establishment, and obeys all his lawful 
commands. It may be urged that, if the conditions are 
woi'se than is customary, the workman will not accept the 
situation, unless he is offered higher wages. But until he has 
made his contract and actually begun work, he cannot know 
what the conditions arc, even if he could estimate their dis- 
advantage in terms of money, and stand out for the higher 
price. Moreover, unless fixed by law or Collective Bargain- 
ing, these conditions may at any moment be changed at 
the will of the employer, or the caprice of the fore- 
man. Thus, when the isolated workman has made his 
bargain, he has no assurance that it will be adhered to, 
as regards any element other than the money wage, and 
even this may be eaten into by unforeseen fines and de- 
ductions. On all the other conditions of employment he 
is, under an unregulated industrial system, absolutely in the 
hands of the employer for the period of his engagement.^ 
The workman may, indeed, give up his situation, and throw 
himself again on the market, to incur once more the risk of 
losing his subsistence whilst seeking a new place, and to 
suffer afresh the perils of Individual Bargaining; but even 
if he makes up his mind rather to lose his employment 
than to put up with intolerable conditions, he is not legally 
free to do so without proper notice, and for his sufferings 
during this period he has no redress. 

Such are the disadvantages at which, when the labor 

^ Leaving work without giving the notice expressed or implied in the contract 
renders the workman liable to be sued for damages ; and such actions by the 
employer against recalcitrant workmen are frequent, especially in the coal-mining 
industry. ^ 
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to offer higher terms, rather than run the risk of foregoing 
some part of the increased profits of brisk times. But the 
extent of the “debatable land’* is, in these times of high 
profits, enormously increased, and no one but the employer 
himself knows by how much. Here, the difference in the 
knowledge of the circumstances becomes all-important, and 
fatally disadvantageous to the isolated workman. The 
employer knows about what other firms have been paying 
for their labor, and to what extent there is a real scarcity of 
workmen; hence he can judge how little he need offer to 
make his place seem worth accepting to the unemployed 
workman. The isolated workman, on the other hand, has 
no knowledge whether the scarcity of labor extends beyond 
his own town, or is likely to be prolonged ; whilst he has 
not the slightest idea of how much he might stand out for, 
and yet be taken on. In short, it would be easy to argue 
that, in spite of the actual rise of his wages in times of good 
trade, it is just when profits are largest that the isolated 
workman stands at the greatest economic disadvantage in 
the division of the “ debatable land.” 

So far the argument that the isolated workman, unpro- 
tected by anything in the nature of Trade Unionism, must 
necessarily get the worst of the bargain, rests on the assump- 
tion that the capitalist employer will take full advantage of 
his strategic strength, and beat each class of wage-earner^ 
down to the lowest possible terms. In so far as this result 
depends upon the will and intention -of each individual 
employer, the assumption is untrue. A capitalist employer 
who looks forward, not to one but to many years* produc- 
tion, and who regards his business as a valuable property to 
be handed down from one generation to another, will, if only 
for his own sake, bear in mind the probable effect of any 
reduction upon the permanent efficiency of the establish- 
ment. He will know that he cannot subject his woi*k- 
people to bad conditions of employment without causing 
them imperceptibly to deteriorate in the quantity or quality 
of the service that they render. As an organiser of men, he 
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income, including out-of-pocket expenses for necessary 
salaries and maintenance. To the wholesale trader, on the 
other hand, it is comparatively a small matter that his stocks 
run low for a short time. His unemployed working-capital 
is, at worst, gaining deposit interest at the bank, and all he 
foregoes 1$ a fraction of his profits for the year. Moreover, 
as the wholesale trader makes his income by a tiny profit 
per cent on a huge turnover, any particular transaction is 
comparatively unimportant to him. The manufacturer, 
earning a relatively large percentage on a small turnover, is 
much more concerned about each part of it. In short, 
whilst the capitalist manufacturer is “ a combination in 
himself’’ compared with the thousand workmen whom he 
employs, the wholesale trader is ‘‘‘a combination in himself” 
compared with the hundreds of manufacturers from whom 
he buys. The disparity is no less great with regard to that 
knowledge of the market which is invaluable in bargaining. 
The manufacturer, even if he has a resident agent at the 
chief commercial centre, can never aspire to anything like 
the wide outlook over all the world, and the network of 
communications from retail traders and shipping agents in 
every town, which make up the business organisation of the 
wholesale trader. The trader, in short, alone possesses an 
up-to-date knowledge of the market in all its aspects ; he 
alone receives the latest information as to what shopkeepers 
find most in demand, and what native and foreign manu- 
facturers are offering for sale. With all, this superiority of 
knowledge, it is a minor matter that, as compared with the 
manufacturer, immersed in the organisation of labor and the 
improvement of technical processes, the wholesale trader is a 
specialist in bargaining, trained by his whole life in the art 
of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market.^ 

1 W'here, as is the case in many trades, the wholesale trader sends out 
travellers to visit the retail shopkeepers, the maiiulacturer is even more 
dependent on him. Kor these travellers have f:^reat power to ‘‘push” one 
line of goods rather than another, and if any wholesale house has a well- 
established connection — still more, if its shopkeeping clients are in any way 
dependent on it — it can seriously injure a particular manufacturer by boycotting 
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his more necessitous or less scrupulous rivals actually fore- 
stalling him* For just as in every trade there are far-sighted 
and kindly-disposed employers who feel for their workpeople 
as for themselves, so there are others in whom the desire for 
personal gain is the dominating passion, and whose lack of 
intelligence, or financial ‘‘ shadiness,^Vshuts them out from 
any other policy than “ grinding the faces of the poor/’ 
The manufacturer of this type needs no pressure from the 
wholesale trader to stimulate him to take the fullest possible 
advantage of the necessities of his workpeople ; and in face 
of competition of this kind the good employer has no choice 
but to yield. Anything, he says to himself, is better for his 
workpeople than stopping his own mill and driving the 
trade into such channels. 

There is, moreover, another reason that makes the 
manufacturer yield to the constant nibbling at price, which 
forms so large a part of the art of the wholesale trader. In 
order that the manufacturer may make a profit on the year's 
trading he must obtain for his output, not only enough to 
cover the outgoings for wages and x'aw material~the prime 
cost " of the finished product — but also the standing charges 
of the manufactory, termed by Professor Marshall the ^^supple- 
mentary cost/' When a manufacturer is pressed to make a 
bargain at the lowest price, rather than see his mill stand idle, 
it is the “ prime cost ” which he thinks of as the minimum that ^ 
he can accept without loss, since the standing charges will 
go on anyhow. Each manufacturer in turn prefers to sell at 
“ prime cost ” rather than not get an order at all, with the 
result, as the saying is, of ** spoiling the market ” for them- 
selves and their rivals alike,^ The standing charges have to 
be met somehow, and the harassed employer is forced to turn 

^ It was especially this effect of manufacturers’ competition to secure orders — 
the frequent sales at prices covering prime cost” only — that led to the formation 
of the remarkable “ alliances” in the Birmingham hardware trades described in the 
chapter on The Assumptions of Trade Unionism,” To secure protection against 
the resulting constant degradation of price is the usual motive for manufacturers’ 
rings and syndicates. The difference between prime cost ” and supplementary 
cost ” in English industry is worth further economic and statistical investigation ; 
see especially the chapter entitled ‘‘Cost Takinj^” in The New Trades ComHna' 
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described affect the higgling of the market when the real 
demand of the consumers is brisk as well as when it is 
restricted. They amount, in fact, under a system of free 
and unregulated competition, to a permanent pressure on 
manufacturing employers to take the . fullest possible ad- 
vantage of their strategic superioiity in bargaining with the 
isolated workman. 

But we should make a mistake if we imagined that the 
pressure originated with the wholesale trader. Just as the 
manufacturer is conscious of his weakness in face of the 

full competition, may be judged from the following speech from Lord Masham — 
the Samuel Lister who has made a colossal fortune from his legally protected 
patents. Having explained why the jManningham Mills had earned less than 
they were expected to earn, Lord Masham went on to argue that they bad earned 
a great deal more than most other concerns. “ Lister & Co. had earned during 
the eight years it had been a company an average of 4 per cent on the entire capital 
— that was, throwing debentures, preference shares, and ordinary stock all into 
one pool. If the money had been invested in agriculture, what would have 
happened ? He had invested the same amount in agriculture, for which he 
got 2^ per cent and he bought to receive 3. He had lost as mucli money nearly in 
agriculture as he had by his investment in Lister & Co. Then he would go on 
to cotton. He saw in the Salurdajf RevUiu an article stating that the cotton 
spinning trade was paying, on the average of a large number of limited companies, 

I J or per cent. That looked so outrageous that he could not believe it. He cut 
the statement out, and sent it to a gentleman who was in the cotton trade, and 
wltose hither was in the cotton tratle before him. That gentleman sent it back 
again, saying that it was absolutely true, and he said, * I will tell you something 
else — I challenge the whole trade of Lancaslnre, and I will guarantee that the 
whole trade of Lancashire* is not on the capital invested paying as much as 
Consols — not the spinning alone, but the whole manufacturing trade of Lancashire.’ 
So much with regard to two industries. Coming to iron, what was the state of 
the iron trade two or three years ago ? Three years ago, at any rate, half the 
iron concerns in England were standing, and those that were at work were 
making no profit They were declaring no dividend, and therefore, if the two 
good years which they had had just recently were added to the back years, he 
would guarantee that during the time of Lister & Co. the iron concerns had not 
made on their capital the 4 per cent that Manuingham had. Then he came to 
another industry, on wdiich he could speak with aiithority. It was one of the 
greatest industries in England, and employed over 800,000 persons. If it went on 
increasing as it had done it would be our greatest industry. He referred to coal. 
He had been in the coal hole (laughter), and he knew that for several years he 
made no interest, and he had very nearly as much money invested in it as in 
Manningham.” 

This speech was made in January 1897, at a time of roaring good trade, after 
several years of more than average prosperity, when the aggregate prolits of Great 
Britain as a whole were apparently larger than they had been at any previous 
period of its history t ^ 
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house stands in constant danger of losing his clients, the 
smaller ones because they cannot buy cheaply enough to 
resist the cutting prices of their mammoth rivals, and these 
leviathans themselves because they are able to do without 
their original intermediaries. The wholesale trader's only 
chance of retaining their custom is to show a greater 
capacity for screwing down the prices of the manufacturers 
than even the largest shopkeeper possesses. He is therefore 
driven, as a matter of life and death, to concentrate his 
attention on extracting, from one manufacturer after another, 
a continual succession of heavy discounts or special terms of 
some kind. This, then, is the fundamental reason why the 
manufacturer finds the wholesale trader so relentless in 
taking advantage of his strategic position. Though often 
performing a service of real economic advantage to the 
community, he can only continue to exist by a constant 
squeezing " of all the other agents in production.^ 

We come now to the last link in the chain, the competi- 
tion between retail shopkeepers to secure customers. Here 
the superiority in knowledge and technical skill is on the 
side of the seller, but this is far outweighed by the excep- 
tional freedom of the buyer. The shopkeeper, it is true, is 

^ The effect of competitive pressure in reducing the percentage of profits to 
“turnover is well seen in the extreme cases in which one or more of the stages are 
omitted. In the wholesale clothing trade, for instance, there may be, as we have 
seen, only a single grade of capitalists between the sweated ” woman trouser- 
hand and the purchasing consumer. This wholesale clothier, though he makes a 
huge income for himself, extracts only the mo.st infinitpsimal sum out of each 
pair of trousers or “juvenile suit/* His success depends upon the fact that he 
has a colossal trade, dealing every year in millions of garments, and turning over 
his moderate capital with exceptional rapidity. Even if he were sentimentally 
affected by the fact that the women to whom his firm gives out its millions of 
garments earned only six to ten shillings a week, he could not appreciably raise 
their wages by foregoing his whole profit, seeing tl^t this amounts, perhaps, only ’ 
to a penny a garment. Or, to take another instance, the original shareholders 
in the Civil Service Supply Association, who receive profits at the rate of literally 
hundreds per cent per annum, cannot afford to put any check on their directors’ 
zeal for screwing down the manufacturers, or on their foremen’s assiduity in keep- 
ing down wages in their own producing departments; for though the profit is 
colossal, compared with the capital invested, it is derived from tiny percentages 
on millions of transactions, and, if shared by all the wage-earners concerned in 
the production and distribution of the articles, would amount to an infinitesimal 
addition to their weekly wages. 9 
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at lower prices than the small shops, and they naturally do 
their utmost to attract customers by widely advertising their 
cheapness. The customers become used to these low prices, 
and insist on them as the only condition upon which they 
will continue to patronise the surviving*»smaller shops. These, 
unable to reduce their working expenses, complain piteously 
to the wholesale houses, who are, as we have seen, driven to 
supply them on the lowest possible terms, lest they lose their 
custom altogether. 

We thus arrive at the consumer as the ultimate source 
of that persistent pressure on sellers, which, transmitted 
through the long chain of bargainings, finally crushes the 
isolated workman at the base of the pyramid. Yet, para- 
doxical as it may seem, the consumer is, of all the parties to 
the transaction, the least personally responsible for the result. 
For he takes no active part in the process. In the great 
market of the world, he but accepts what is spontaneously 
offered to him. He does not, as a rule, even suggest to the 
shopkeeper that he would like prices lowered. All he does 
— and it is enough to keep the whole machine in motion — 
is to demur to paying half a crown for an article, when 
some one else is offering him the same thing for two shillings. 
It may be urged that he ought to be ready to pay a higher 
price for a better quality. As a matter of fact, consumers,^ 
whether rich or poor, do strive, in an almost pathetic way, 
after some assurance of specific quality that would reconcile 
them to paying the higher price. They recognise that their 
own personal experience of any article is too casual and 
limited to afford any trustworthy guidance, and they accord- 
ingly exhibit a touching faith in “ authority ” of one kind or 
another. Tradition, current hearsay as to what experts have 
said, and even the vague impression left on the mind by the 
repeated assertions of mendacious advertisements, are all 
reasons for remaining faithful to a particular commodity, a 
particular brand or mark, or even a particular shop, irrespec- 
tive of mere cheapness. But to enable the consumers to 
exercise this choice, there must 1^ some easy means of 
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isolated workman which we have described has reference to 
them alone, and serves their immediate interests, but it cannot 
be said to be caused by anything within their volition, or to 
be alterable by anything which they, in their capacity of 
consumers, could possibly accomplish.^- 

Such, then, is the general form of the industrial organisa- 
tion which, in so far as it is not tampered with by monopoly 
or collective regulation, grows iip under “ the system of 
natural liberty.’* The idea of mutual exchange of services 
by free and independent produGers in a state of economic 
equality results, not in a simple, but in a highly complex 
industrial structure which, whether or not consistent with 
any real Liberty, is strikingly lacking in either Equality or 
Fraternity. What is most obvious about it is, not any 
freedom in alternatives enjoyed by the parties concerned, 


,1 This analysis of the actual working of the modern business organisation, with 
its constant pressure on the seller, will remind the economic student of Professor 
Bohm-Bawerk’s brilliant and suggestive exposition of the advantage of ** present’* 
over “ future” goods* At every stage, from the wage-earner to the shopkeeper, 
it is the compulsion on the seller to barter his ** future goods” for ‘‘present 
goods ” which creates the stream of pressure. “It is undeniable,” says Professor 
Bohm-Bawerlc, “that, in this exchange of present commodities against future, the 
circumstances are of such a nature as to threaten the poor with exploitation of 
monopolists. Present goods are absolutely needed by everybody if people are to 
live. He who has not got them must try to obtain them at any price. To pro- 
duce them on his own account is proscribed the poor man by circumstances. . . . 
He must, then, buy his present goods from those who have them . . . by selling 
his labor. But in this bargain he is doubly handicapped ; first, by the position 
of compulsion in which he finds himself, and second, by the numerical relation 
existing between buyers and sellers of present goods. The capitalists who have 
present goods for sale are relatively few ; the proletarians who must buy them 
are innumerable. In the market for present goods, then, a majority of buyers 
who find themselves compelled to buy stands opposite a minority of sellers, and 
this is a relation which obviously is profoundly favorable to the sellers [that is, 
the buyers of labor or wares] and unfavorable to the buyers [that is, the sellers of 
labor or wares]. . . . [This] may be corrected active competition among 
sellers [of present goods], . . , Fortunately, in actual life this is the rule, not 
the exception. But, every now and then, something will suspend the capitalists’ 
competition, and then those unfortunates, wdiom fate has thrown on a local 
market ruled by monopoly, are delivered over to the discretion of the adversary. 

, , . Hence the low wages forcibly exploited from the workers — sometimes the 
workers of individual factories, sometimes of individual brandies of production, , 
sometimes — though happily not often, and only under peculiarly unfavorable 
circumstances — of wdiole nations.” — E. von Bohm-Bawerk, T/ig Posifwe Theory 
of Capital (London, 1S91), p. 360* « 
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but the general consciousness of working under pressure 
felt by every class of producers. At each link in the chain 
of bargainings, the superiority in “freedom” is so over 
whelmingly on the side of the buyer, that the seller feels 
only constraint^ Tltis freedom of the purchaser increases 
with _ every stage away from the actual production, until it 
culminates in the anarchic irresponsibility of the private 
customer, “ free ” alike from all moral considerations as to 
the conditions of employment, and from any intellig-ent 
appreciation of the quality of the product On the other 
hand, the impulse for cheapness, of which the consumer is 
the unconscious source, grows in strength as it is transmitted 
from one stage of bargaining to another, until at last with 
all Its accumulated weight, it settles like an incubus on the 
isolated workman's means of subsistence, 

^ We pause here for a moment, in our analysis of the 
industrial machine, to examine the case of the domestic 
servant. The reader will see, from this description of the 
higgling of the market, how pointless is the statement- 
used as a conclusive argument against the need for Trade 
Unionisin, or its power to raise wages— of the good wa<^es 
enjoyed by domestic servants. There is no analog between 
the engagement of domestic servants to minister to the 
. pemonal comfort of the relatively rich, and the wage-contract 
of the operative employed by the profit-maker. In the first 
place, the conditions of domestic service put employer and 
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employed much more on a par with regard to the bargain 
than those of industrial wage-labor. The alternative to the 
well-to-do woman of doing without a servant for a single 
day is perhaps as disagreeable to her as the alternative to 
the servant of being out of place; and the worry and incon- 
venience to the mistress of finding another servant is at least 
as great as the discomfort to the servant of getting another 
situation. In capacity of bargaining the servant is normally 
as good as the mistress, whilst in technical knowledge she 
is usually vastly superior. In the all-important matter of 
carrying out the bargain, it is the mistress, with her lack of 
knowledge, her indifference to details, and her preoccupation 
with other affairs, whose own ease of body and mind is 
at the mercy of the servant's hundred and one ways of 
making herself disagreeable. The personal comfort enjoyed 
by the servants in a typical middle-class household depends 
mainly on themselves ; that of the mistress and her family 
depends to an enormous extent on the goodwill of her 
servants. But more important than all these considerations 
is the fact that the conditions of employment of domestic 
servants in middle or xipper-class households arc in no way 
affected by the stream of competitive pressure that weighs 
down the price of wares and the wages of their producers. 
As each household. works for its own use, and not for sale, ^ 
the temptation to undercut ” is entirely absent. It does 
not make an iota of difference to one mistress that another 
in the same town pays lower wages to" her cook or her 
housemaid. Social pressure acts, in fact, in exactly the 
opposite direction. Such competition as exists between the 
households of the well-to-do classes, whether in London or 
county society, or in the more modesl but not less comfort- 
able professional or manufacturers’ set of a provincial 
town, takes the form of providing more luxurious quarters 
and more perfect entertainment for desirable guests, and 
therefore tends positively to raise the wages spontaneously 
offered to clever and trustworthy servants. Under these 
circumstances it might have been pi^dictcd that the rise in 
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incomes, the greater desire for domestic comfort, and the 
growing preoccupation of upper and middle-class women in 
other things than housekeeping, would have resulted in a 
marked increase in the wages of servants in private house- 
holds.^ So helpless, In fact, are the ''employers'' in this 
case that, if cooks and housemaids formed an effective Trade 
Union, so as to use their strategic advantage to the utmost, 
middle-class women would be forced to defend themselves 
by taking refuge behind a salaried official or profit-making 
contractor — for instance, by resorting to residential clubs, 
boarding-houses, or co-operatively managed blocks of flats. 
It is noteworthy that wherever the profit-maker intervenes, 
the exceptional conditions enjoyed by domestic servants dis- 
appear, Notwithstanding the constant demand for servants 
in private households, the women who cook, scrub, clean, or 
wait in the common run of hotels, boarding-houses, lodgings, 
coffee-shops, or restaurants, are as ill-paid, as ill-treated, 
and as overworked as their sisters in other unorganised 
occupations. 

So far we have mainly concerned ourselves with tracing 
the stream of pressure to its origin in the private cus- 
tomer, Now we have to consider the equally important 
fact that, as each class of producers becomes conscious of 
. this pressure, it tries to escape from it, to resist or to evade 
it. All along the stream we discover the inhabitants of the 
" debatable land " raising bulwarks or dykes, sometimes 
with a view of maintaining quiet backwaters of profit for 
themselves, sometimes with the object of embanking their 
Standard of Life against further encroachments. It is in 

1 It is, we think, someVhat discreditable to English economists that they 
should have gone on copying and recopying from each other’s lectures and text- 
books the idea that this rise in wages among the domestic servants of the well- 
to-do classes constituted any argument against the validity of the case for Trade 
Unionism in the world of competitive industry, We can only attribute it to the 
fact that male economic lecturers and text-book writers have seldom themselves 
experienced the troubles of housekeeping, either on a large or on a small scale, 
whilst the few women economists have hitherto suffered from a lack of personal 
knowledge of the actual relations between capitalist and workman in the profit- 
making world. ♦ 
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this deliberate resistance to a merely indiscriminate pressure 
that we shall find, not only the seope of the Methods and 
Reg'ulations of Trade Unionism by which certain sections 
of the wage-earners protect and improve the conditions of 
their employment, but also the fundamental reason for the 
analogous devices of the other producing classes — -the trade 
secrets, patents and trade marks, the enormous advertising 
of specialities, the exclusive franchises or concessions, the 
capitalist manufacturer's struggle to supersede the trader, 
and the trader’s backstair effort to do without the capitalist 
manufacturer, together with all the desperate attempts to 
form rings and trusts, syndicates and ‘^alliances” — by one 
or other of w^hich is to be explained the perpetual inequality 
in the profits of contemporary industry, and the heaping up 
of fortunes in particular, trades. If it were not for this 
deliberate erection of dykes and bulwarks we should find, in 
all the old-established industries, every manufacturer and 
trader making only the bare minimum of profit, without 
which he would not be induced to engage in business at all, 
and, we may add, every wage-earner reduced to bare sub- 
sistence wages, below which he could not continue to exist. 
But instead of this equality in constraint, with its implication 
of equality in minimum remuneration, industrial life presents, 
and has for over two centuries always presented, a spectacle-v 
of extreme inequality, alike between classes, trades, and 
individuals. We do not here refer to the differences of 
remuneration that are commensurate with differences of 
personal capacity, whether physical or mental : these, like the 
differences in advantageousness of different sites and soils, 
with their equivalent differences of land rent, will, by the 
economist, easily be put on one side.”* But it is a matter of 
common observation that there are, at any moment, huge 
incomes being gained, now in one trade, now in another, 
which bear no relation whatever to the relative capacity of 
the manufacturers or traders concerned, or to the amount of 
work that they perform. To take only this century, whilst 
the brewers have always been piling up riches, we see the 
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great fortunes made in cotton and other textiles a hundred 
years ago succeeded by the fabulous profits of the coal- 
owners and iron-masters, together with those of the machine- 
making industry ; the great wealth amassed by the ship- 
owners and foreign merchants followed by the expansion of 
the wholesale grocers, the alkali producers, and the sewing- 
machine manufacturers ; whilst to - day huge gains are 
admittedly being reaped by the wholesale clothiers and 
provision dealers, the great soap and pill advertisers, and the 
bicycle makers. These times of great fortunes may, as 
regards any particular trade or any particular firm, last only 
a few years. But the experience of the last two centuries 
furnishes no period in which they did not exist in one 
quarter or another, and gives us no warrant for assuming 
that they will, under anything like the existing order of 
things, ever disappear. Though each particular case may 
be temporary only, the phenomenon itself is of constant 
occurrence. From the point of view of the community it 
is, accordingly, not evanescent but permanent. It may, in 
fact, be said to be even the most characteristic feature of the 
present industrial system as compared with any other, and 
it is one which vitally affects the life of every class. Without 
the constant presence of these exceptional profits the indus- 
ttrial world would differ as fundamentally from that in which 
we now exist as a Co-operative Commonwealth or a Socialist 
State, In our view, they cannot be philosophically accounted 
for by any reference to economic friction ” or lack of 
mobility ” : they are, as we shall now attempt to show, the 
direct and necessary consequence, under the ** system of 
natural liberty,” of the fact that the stream of pressure that 
we have described impinges, not upon the normal weakness 
of the isolated individual seller, but upon a series of very 
unequal dykes and bulwarks, cast up by the different sections 
of the industrial world. By passing these briefly in review, 
we shall be prepared to see, in their due proportion, the 
devices peculiar to the wage-earning class. 

Let us note first one^incidental and purely advantageous 
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effect of the constant pressure on all existing products and 
in all existing markets. It stimulates the capitalist and 
brainworker to desire to escape from these closely swept 
fields, by discovering new products or new markets. The 
ever-present instinct of every manufacturer or trader is to 
invent an article which no rival yet produces, or to find 
customers whom no one yet serves. Here at last he finds a 
land of real freedom of contract, where he has the same 
economic liberty to refuse to cheapen his commodity as the 
buyer has to abstain from gratifying that particular desire. 
He cannot, of course, actually dictate terms, for the customer 
may always prefer to go on spending his income as he has 
hitherto done. But price is settled without reference to fear 
of competition, and is limited only by the extent and keen- 
ness of the demand. Merely to be first in the field in such 
a case often means a large fortune, which is but the reward 
for opening up a fresh source of income to producers and 
of satisfaction to consumers. But the capitalist is keenly 
conscious of the completeness with which the stream of 
pressure will presently deprive him of this economic liberty, 
and he therefore hastens to throw up a dyke before the 
stream reaches him. Two hundred years ago he turned, 
like the artisan, to the Government, and applied as a matter 
of course for a charter, giving him royal authority to exclude 
“ interlopers.*^ When the House of Commons took the view 
that there should be no interference of the legislature with 
the freedom of trade, or with the right of every man to 
employ the capital he inherits, or has acquired, according to 
his own discretion,**^ it might have been supposed that all 
legal dykes and bulwarks against perfect freedom of com- 
petition would be brought to an end. • But though Parliament 
has swept away, on this plea, every kind of vested interest 
of the artisan, it has, throughout the whole century, per- 
mitted one section of capitalists after another to entrench 

^ Report on Peiitims of the Cotton Weavers, 1 8 1 1 j Report of the Committee 
on tke State of the Woollen Manufacture in England, i So6 j History of Trade 
Utinnism^ pp. 54, 56. ^ 
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themselves by laws which excluded other capitalists from 
competing with them. There has even been lately a re- 
crudescence of Chartered Companies, legally secured in the 
enjoyment of exceptional privileges.^ But apart from this 
accidental result of our growing Imperialism, the century 
has witnessed the building up of an unparalleled system of 
railway, gas, water, and tramway monopolies, founded on 
private Acts of Parliament Here, it is true, Parliament 
reserves to itself the right at aii)^ time to license another 
competitor. But the policy throughout has been never to 
license a new undertaking in competition with one already 
in the field, however profitably the business may have 
resulted, unless the new promoters prove that there is a 
sufficiently large group or section of customers who are still 
unprovided with the service in question. Thus, it is never 
admitted even as an argument in favor of a proposed new 
water company or railway, that the one already in the field 
is paying lo per cent dividend. The new promoters do 
not get their Act unless they convince a committee of each 
House of Parliament that no existing company is actually 
supplying the service which they desire to undertake. We 
do not think that people realise to what an extent the^ 
industrial wealth of the country is invested in channels thus 
legally safeguarded. We roughly estimate that, excluding 
land and houses, something like one -fourth of the totai 
capital of the United Kingdom is invested under private 
Acts of Parliament, and in this way protected from the 
stream of competitive pressure. It is not merely that the 
privileged capitalists are able to retain the amount of custom 
with which they first started. They share with the landlords 

1 The modern form of charter carefully pays lip-homage to freedom of 
trade,” But as it usually gives the privileged adventurers the exclusive ownership 
of land and minerals, the right to levy import and export duties on all traders 
(which, when the company itself trades, it pays only from one pocket to another), 
and the power of constructing railways and ports and of making towns and 
markets, the independent trader {in the Niger Territories, for instance) or the 
independent miner (in Rhodesia, for instance) does not find his position financially 
so different from that of the eighteenth - century ^‘interloper” as might be 
supposed. 
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the imearned increment arising from the mere growth of 
population. They are even protected against the whole 
community itself, which is not permitted co-operatively to 
provide its own railways or water or gas, without first 
satisfying the monopolist who is in the afield. We need not 
consider whether there was any other way of inducing 
capitalists to embark in these large, and, at one time, 
venturesome undertakings, otherwise than by thus according 
them what is virtually a legal guarantee of protection for 
their “ established expectation/^ But this deliberate Parlia- 
mentary policy of creating and maintaining vested interests 
as the best means of securing the performance of particular 
services — this virtual defence against the full stream of 
competitive pressure enjoyed by a quarter of the whole 
industrial capital of the community — is in itself an interest- 
ing criticism of ‘‘ the system of natural liberty 

If we pass now to another incidental advantage of the 
pressure — the incessant attempts of manufacturers to improve 
their technical processes — we shall find another successful 
revolt against the system of natural liberty.” If by some 
new invention, or new machine, the cost of production can 
be reduced, or a superior article turned out, the manufacturer 
will be able to yield to the pressure of the wholesale trader, 
and yet make, at his ease, an increased profit for himself. 
The effect of the pressure would thus, it would seem, be to 
give the greatest possible stimulus to improvements in 
technical processes. But unless the manufacturer can erect 
some kind of dyke for his improvement, so as to prevent the 
other manufacturers from adopting the same device, he will 
very likely find that the invention has been a positive loss 
to him and them alike. For by the time the principal 
manufacturers have adopted the improvement, no one among 
them is any better able to withstand the pressure of the 
wholesale trader than he was before. The stream of 
competition will have swept away the whole economic 
advantage of the new invention by way of reduction of 
price, to the advantage, first of the .graders, and eventually 
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pressure. We come now to other devices with the same 
object. What the manufacturer seeks is in some way to 
escape from the penetrating pressure exercised by the 
wholesale trader. Stimulated by the desire to secure 
increased profits for himself, the trader is always setting 
his wits to work to see how he can transform the blind, 
impartial pressure of the private customer into a force so 
regulated and concentrated as to press always where there 
is least resistance. His specialist skill in bargaining, his 
trained appreciation of the minutest grades of quality, and 
his quick apprehension of improvements in technical pro- 
cesses, enable him so to play off the competing manufacturers 
one against the other, as to make them yield up, more 
quickly and more completely than would otherwise have 
been necessary, the exceptional profits that he discovers them 
to be enjoying. Thus, in the typically complete form of 
modern business organisation, the wholesale and retail 
traders act, virtually, as the expert agents of the ignorant 
consumer. The manufacturers are always seeking to relieve 
themselves of this expert criticism and deliberately adjusted 
pressure on the price or quality of their wares, by entering 
into direct relations with the private customer. This is the 
economic explanation of the growth, during the present 
generation, of the world-vtride advertisement of distinctive ^ 
specialities, and the consequent development of the use of 
trade marks or makers^ names. If such an impression can 
be created on the minds of consumers that 'thousands of them 
will insist on purchasing some particular article, the manu- 
facturer of that article gains enormously in his strategic 
position towards the wholesale trader. It matters not for 
this purpose whether the consumer’s* prejudice is or is not 
founded on proved excellence ; many a quack medicine gives 
as secure a position of vantage as has been won by Cadbury’s 
Cocoa or Dr. Jaeger’s woollens. This enormous development 
of ^‘proprietary articles,” beginning with patent medicines, 
but now including almost every kind of household requisite, 
has led to an interesting form af bulwark against the 
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But although the shopkeeper prefers regulation of the 
price of proprietary articles to the ruinous results of free 
competition in their sale, he greatly dislikes proprietary 
articles altogether. He is always trying to give a preference 
to nondescript commodities, of which ^he can “push” one 
make rather than another, and thus take advantage of the 
customer’s ignorance to secure larger profits.^ The nianii-' 
facturers of proprietary articles retort b}^ appointing their 
own retail agents on a definite commission, thus bringing 
into the field the vast number of bakers who sell packet tea, 
or newsvendors who push a special brand of tobacco. A 
new product, such as typewriting machines or bicycles, will 
break away altogether from the typical business organisation, 
and we see the manufacturers keeping in their own hands 
both the wholesale and the retail trade, even absorbing also 
the shipping business and the repairing. When neither 
patent nor trademark, long-standing reputation nor world- 
wide advertisement can be used as a bulwark, manufacturers 
try to protect themselves by rings and other arrangements 
to fix prices. So obvious is the pecuniary advantage of this 
course, that it is only the long habits of fighting each other, 
and the mutual suspicion thus engendered, which prevent a 
much wider adoption of this expedient by English manu- 
facturers.^ Finally, we have such bold attempts to abolish 

retail trade. . . . This will enable wholesale houses ... to secure nearly 14 
per cent profit, and will, vre trust, ensure your continual interest in pushing (the 
article).’* See also an article on Combination in Shopkeeping** in Prop-essive 
Rnnsw, April 1897.- ■ ■ 

^ It is interesting to notice, in this connection, how willingly the Legislature 
has lent itseh^ by the com[)rehensive provisions of the Merchandise Marks 
Acts, to the legal protection of the security enjo5^ed by ‘^proprietary articles” 
against competition either in price or quality. A chemist may make “Condy’s 
Fluid ” (the well-known disinfecting solution permanganate of potash) 
exactly in the same way as Condy, cheaper than Condy, and better than Condy, 
but he must not sell, under the only name by which "customers will ask for it, any 
but the article supplied— it may be under an “ironclad contract” — by Condy 
himself., , 

^ We may cite one of the many informal and unknown “rings,** wdiich 
dominate particular branches of manufacture. The English hollow-ware 
trade, for instance (the manufacture of metal utensils of all kinds) is 
practically confined to about a dozen firms in and ncvav Birmingham, These 
have, for many years, united in fixing the prices of all the articles they rnanu- 
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competition altogether, by the union of all rivals into a single 
amalgamation, as have partially or wholly succeeded in the 
screw, cotton-thread, salt, alkali, and indiarubber tyre in- 
dustries in this country, and in innumerable other cases in 
the United States. • 

In all the foregoing attempts to resist or evade the stream 
of pressure, the device of the capitalist may be regarded as 
some form of dyke, tending to maintain prices at a paying 
level. In other cases we see a different expedient. We 
have already noticed the fact that, when a new industry 
springs up, there is nowadays a tendency to prevent any 
differentiation of productive structure, and to retain all the 
grades in a single hand. Thus the typewriter and bicycle 
manufacturers, following in the wake of the great sewing- 
machine producers, eliminate all the traders. But the 
telescoping may start also from the other end. Out of the 
village pedlar in the country, or the little town retailer of 
cheap boots and clothes, has grown the colossal wholesale 
clothier of our day, who gives out work to thousands of 
isolated families all over the country ; sorts and labels in 
his warehouse their diverse products ; supplies his own retail 
shops in the different towns ; executes asylum and workhouse 
contracts ; and ships, on his own account, to Cape Town or 
Melbourne, the hundreds of thousands of “cheap suits 
* annually absorbed by the Colonies. Here the characteristic 
feature is not the keeping up of the price against the con- 
sumer, but an exceptionally terrible engine of oppression of 
the manual-working producer. In all the “sweated in- 
dustries,’' in fact, the capitalist’s expedient is not to evade 
the pressure for cheapness, but to find a means of making 
that pressure fall with all its weight on the worker. We 
have already described the disadvantageous position of 

facture. A uniform wiioiesale price-list is agreed upon, with three different 
rates of discount. The firms are classified by common consent, according to the 
perfection of finish of their wares and the prestige which they enjoy, into three 
grades, each adhering to its corresponding rate of discount, 'i'his ‘‘ring*' is 
quite infomal, but has for, years been well maintained to the apparent satisfac 
Mon of its members. 
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formed and irresponsible consumers are always unconscien- 
tiously exercising. To analyse adequately these various 
expedients, to discuss how far they increase or diminish the 
wealth of nations, to discover how they affect national 
character or are consistent with this or that view of social 
expediency, would require as detailed an investigation of the 
actual facts of business organisation as we have undertaken 
with regard to Trade Unionism. Such an investigation 
would, we believe, yield results of the utmost value to the 
community. One thing is clear. Those capitalist dykes 
and bulwarks, short cuts and artificial floodings, have become 
so constant and general a feature of the whole “ debatable 
land” of economic bargaining, that any discussion of the re- 
lation between consumer and producer, or between capitalist, 
brain-worker, and manual laborer, which is based on the 
assumption of a mutual exchange of services among freely 
competing individual bargainers, is, from a practical point of 
view, entirely obsolete. We have, in fact, to work out a new 
scientific analysis, not of any ideal state of “ natural liberty,” 
but of the actual facts of a world of more or less complete 
economic monopolies— legal monopolies, natural mono- 
, polies, monopolies arising out of exploiting the prejudices of 
consumers, and, last but not least, monopolies deliberately 
constructed by the tacit or formal combination or amalgama- 
"tion of all the competing interests.^ But before passing 
away from this, by the economist, as yet unexplored world, 

r In the Groundwork of Ecoftomicsy sec. 20, p. 33 (London, 1883), ]\Tr. C. 
S. Devas reminds us that, “ in a wise moment,” J. S. Mill objected to the abstract 
methods of his father, and the other economic politicians of that school. It is 
not to be imagined possible,” Mill said, ‘‘ nor is it Ime in point of fact, that these 
philosophers regarded the premises of their theory as including all that is 
required for explaining social phenomena. . . , They would have applied, and did 
apply, their principles with innumerable allowances. But it is not allowances 
that are wanted, . . . It is unphilosophical to construct a science out of a few 
agencies by which the phenomena are determined. , . . We oitght to study all 
ike determining agencies equally^ and endeavor^ as far as it can be done^ to in- 
elude all of them within the pale of the science ^ else we shall infallibly bestow a 
disproportionate attention upon those which our theory takes into accotmt^ while 
we misestimate the rest, and probably underrate their importance.” The quotation 
is from Mill’s System of Zogic, Bpok VI., end of chap, viil 
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we are compelled to note how it impinges on our own 
province.^ 

In our analysis of the chain of bargainings which take 
place between the manual worker and the private customer, 
and so determine the wages of labor, * we demonstrated, not 
only that the isolated individual workman was at a serious 
disadvantage in bargaining with the capitalist manufacturer, 
but also that the capitalist manufacturer himself was to a 
large extent powerless to offer terms above those prevailing 
in other establishments. But this latter consideration, as we 
now see, does not necessarily apply to any but those cases 
in which there has been no obstruction of the full stream of 
competitive pressure. If an individual employer is able to 
ward off this pressure from the price of his product by an 
exclusive concession or a patent, a trade mark, or even an 
assured personal connection, or if the whole body of 
employers can unite in a tacit or formal combination to 

^ These monopolies, it will be observed, are, to a large extent, actually the 
outcome of legal freedom of contract. If every man is to be free to enter into 
such contracts as seem to him best in his own interest, it is impossible to deny 
him the right of joining with his fellow-capitalists to fix prices, regulate produc- 
tion, or actually to amalgamate all competing interests, if this is deemed most 
advantageous. “ Monopoly,” says Professor Foxwell, “ is inevitable. . . It is a 
nat^ural outgrowth of industrial freedom” (‘<The Growth of Monopoly, and its 
Bearing on the Functions of the State,” in Ixevue (VEmwmie FolUiqttCi vol. iii, 
September 1889), That this state of things involves the economic compulsion of 
minorities, the ruin of newcomers by deliberate iindevselling, and the driving out 
of the trade of any recalcitrant firm, is, as Mr. Justice Chitty lucidly explained in 
the case of the Mogul Steamship Co, v, Maegregor, Gow, and Co., an inevitable 
result of legal freedom of contract. The classic economists never made ixp their 
minds whether, by a “ system of natural liberty,” they meant individual freedom 
of contract, or free competition between individuals. As we have already 
explained in our chapter on The Method of Collective Bargaining,” these two 
social ideals are not only not identical, but hopelessly inconsistent with each 
other. Alike in the world of capital and in the world of labor, individual freedom 
of contract leads inevitably to combination, and th^s destroys free competition 
between individuals. If we desire to maintain free competition between indi- 
viduals, the only conceivable way would be such a state interference with con- 
tracts as would prevent, not only every kind of association, but also every aliena- 
tion of land and every transfer of small businesses to larger ones, which would 
in any way cause or increase inequality of wealth or power. Indeed, it would 
be an interesting point for academic discussion whether free competition among 
equal units, supposing this to be desired and to be compatible with human nature, 
can be permanently secured in any other way than by the nationalisation of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange.'^ 
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at a price yielding them no more than the current rate of 
interest for that class of security, feel that they have no 
margin of exceptional profit to dispose of. Even if the old 
partners’ families retain large holdings in their ancestral 
concern, they have, by capitalising their profits, lost their 
privilege of being benevolent with them ; and the share- 
holdersV meeting, the board of directors, and the salaried 
general manager inevitably bring in business principles,” 
and pay no more for labor than they are compelled. And 
when we pass to the gigantic capitalist corporations, admin- 
istering legal monopolies, or to the colossal amalgamations 
more and more dominating the industrial world, we find, in 
sharpest conti^ast with the patriarchal employer of economic 
romance, the daily changing crowd of share and debenture 
owners, devoid of any responsibility for the conditions of 
labor, and as uninformed and heedless as the consumer him- 
self, It is not too much to say that, so far as concerns the 
personal life of the 50,000 employees of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, the 55,000 ordinary 
shareholders, who own that vast entei'prise, are even more 
ignorant, more inaccessible, and more irresponsible than the 
mjlHons of passengers whom they serve. The situation 
is intensified by the fact that, in the absence of law or 
Collective Bargaining, these great capitalist monopolies can - 
practically dictate their own terms to their workpeople. If, as 
is now admitted, the isolated workman stands at a serious 
disadvantage in bargaining with the capitalist manufacturer, 
what shall we say of the position of the candidate who 
applies for the situation of porter or shunter to the officer 
of a great railway company ? Here the very notion of 
bargaining disappears. This does not mean that such 
capitalists will necessarily dictate the absolute minimum 
wage. The corporation decides, in its own interest, what 
policy it will pursue as regards wages, hours, and other con- 
ditions. Porters and shunters, plate-layers and general 
laborers, can be had practically in any number at any price. 
Whether it pays best to give the lowest wage on which the 
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stream of competitive pressure will seem comparatively 
modest Unlike the promoters of great capitalist under- 
takings, no section of the wage -earners can nowadays 
secure from Parliament any exclusive right to perform a 
certain service. Unlike the owner ''of a newly -invented 
machine, a workman cannot even retain a legal monopoly of 
the most ingenious improvement that he may make in his 
own share of the productive process, for no country grants a 
patent to the inventor of a new trick of manual dexterity 
— perhaps only a novel way of using the fingers — which 
enormously increases the productivity of industry. Nor can 
even the most skilled manual laborer in our time assure to 
himself, like the advertiser of a speciality, or of a legally 
secured trade mark, the faithful custom of a large body of 
distant private consumers. And the fact that the wage- 
earners form the base of the industrial pyramid, and have 
no weaker class below to whom they can transfer the 
pressure, shuts them out from such evasions of the stream 
as we have seen to profit the wholesale clothier. All these 
dykes and bulwarks are, and must necessarily remain, the 
exclusive possession of the owners of capital.^ 

. The first expedient of the Anglo-Saxon workman is 
rather an instinct than a method. Over a large part of the 

^ Individual workmen may, of course, become owners of capital, perhaps in 
the form of sub-contractors, and thus rise out of their class. But this does not 
affect (unless, indeed, adversely) the economic position of the class itself. It is 
also claimed by one school of co-operators that associations of wage-earners might 
entirely supersede the relation of capitalist employer and manual-working wage- 
earner. Just as a combination of employers or the manufacturers of a proprietary 
article practically turn the traders into their agents, so an association of workmen 
might turn the capitalist entrepreneur into a salaried manager working under their 
orders. This, however, would involve a section of workpeople becoming the 
owners of the capital with which they w^ork. If this ownership of the instruments 
of production by associations of producers ever became universal, it would natur- 
ally be unnecessary to continue to discuss the economic position of a class of wage- 
earners. The reasons w'hich, in our opinion, make any such general merging of 
the positions of capitalist and wage-earner inherently and permanently impossible 
— the causes which have hitherto prevented such associations of producers” 
from becoming even an important part of the British Co-operative Movement-- 
will be found fully stated in The Co-operative Afovement in Great Btitain 
(London, first edition 1891, second edition 1894), by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. 
Sidney Webb). * 
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industrial field, the wage-earners cling with stubborn obstinacy 
to certain customary standards of expenditure. However 
overpowering may be the strategic strength of the employer, 
however unorganised and resourceless may be the wage- 
earners, it is found to be impossible to reduce the wages and 
other conditions of particular grades of workmen below a 
certain vaguely defined standard. In the years of worst 
trade, when thousands of engineers or boilermakers, masons 
or plumbers, are walking the streets in search of work, the 
most grasping employer knows that it is useless for him to 
offer them work in their respective trades at ten or fifteen 
shillings a week. Sooner than suffer such violence to their 
feelings of what is fit and becoming to their social position, 
they will work as unskilled laborers, or pick up odd jobs, 
for the same, or even lower earnings than they refuse as 
craftsmen. This stubborn refusal to I'cndcr their particular 
class of service for a wage that strikes them as outrageously 
below their customary standard, does not depend on their 
belonging to a Trade Union, for it is characteristic of 
unionists and non-unionists alike, and is found in trades in 
which no combination exists. Even the dock-laborer, who 
frantically struggles at the dock-gates for any kind of employ,- 
ment, turns sulky, and discharges himself after a few hours, 
• if he is asked to work’ for a shilling a day. Nor docs it 
apply only to money wages. The British workman in the 
building trades, though he is paid by the hour, and often 
belongs to no union, will accept any alternative rather than 
let his employer keep him habitually at work for fifteen 
hours a day. Nor has this conventional minimum any 
assignable relation to the cost of actual subsistence. The 
young engineer or plumber, unencumbered by wife or child, 
indignantly refuses to work for a wage upon which millions 
of his fellow-citizens not only exist, but marry and bring up 
families. On the other hand, though the London dock- 
laborer will not go on working at a shilling a day, he 
willingly accepts irregular work at a rate per hour which, 
taking into account the periods of unemployment incidental 
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to his occupation, is demonstrably insufficient for sustained 
physical health or industrial efficiency. This practical check 
on the employer’s power of reducing wages has always been 
observed by the economists. Where,’’ observed J. S. Mill, 
“there is not in the people, or in some very large proportion 
of them, a resolute resistance to this deterioration — a deter- 
mination to preserve an established standard of comfort — 
the condition of the poorest class sinks, even in a progressive 
state, to the lowest point which they will consent to endure.” ^ 
The classic economists were especially struck by the way in 
which this determination to preserve an established standard 
of comfort affected the level of wages in different countries, 
and among different districts or races in the same country.^ 
“Custom,” said Adam Smith, . . . “has rendered leather 
shoes a necessary of life in England. The poorest creditable 
person of either sex would be ashamed to appear in public 
without them. In Scotland, custom has rendered them a 
necessary of life to the lowest order of men, but not to the 
same order of women, who may, without any discredit, walk 
about barefooted. In France they are necessaries neither 
to men nor to women.” “ The circumstances and habits of 

* 1 J. S. Mill, Fnndjiles of PoUHcal Economy vi. § i, p. 453. 
‘‘The habituak earnings of the working classes at large can be affected by 
nothing but the habitual , requirements of the laboring people ; these, indeed, ^ 
may be altered, but while they remain the same wages never fall permanently 
below the standard of these requirements and do not long remain above that 
standard.^*— Book V. chap. x. § 5, p. 564. 

2 “ In England, for example, the lower classes principally live on wheaten 
bread and butcher’s meat, in Ireland on potatoes, and in China and Hindostan 
on rice. In many provinces of France and Spain an allowance of wine is con- 
sidered indispensable. In England the laboring class entertain nearly the same 
opinion wdth respect to porter, beer, and cider ; whereas the Chinese and Hindoos 
drink only water. The peasantry of Ireland live in miserable mud-cabins without 
either a window or a chimney, or anything that cah be called furniture j while in 
England the cottages of the peasantry have glass windows and chimneys, are well 
furnished, and are as much distinguished for their neatness, ckanUness, and com- 
fort, as those of the Irish for their tilth and misery, lime differences in their 
manner of living occasion equal differences in their xvages ; so that, while the 
average price of a day’s labor may be taken at from 2od. to 2s., it cannot be 
taken at more than 7d. in Ireland, and 3d. in Hindostan.” — ^J, R. McCulloch, 

A Treatise on the Circumstances which determine the Hate of IVages (I.ondon, 
1851), p. 32. 

“ Wealth oj Nations, Book V. chap. ii. ai t. Jk. p. 393- 
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living prevalent in England/* wrote Colonel Torrens, “ have 
long determined that women in the laboring classes shall 
wear their feet and legs covered, and eat wheaten bread, with 
a poi'tion of animal food. Now, long before the rate of 
wages could be so reduced as to compel women in this part 
of the United Kingdom to go with their legs and feet un- 
covered, and to subsist upon potatoes, with perhaps a little 
milk from which the butter had been taken, all the labor- 
ing classes would be upon parochial relief, and the land in 
a great measure depopulated/* ^ These dijOferences in their 
manner of living,** summed up McCulloch, “ occasion equal 
differences in their wages/* But whilst the fact was clearly 
recognised, no satisfactory explanation of it was given. The 
only reason for these differences in wages that the classic 
economists could allege was that the customary ‘^ standard 
of comfort** determined the rate at which the population 
would increase — that any attempt by the employer to reduce 
wages below this level would promptly cause fewer children 
to be born, and thus alter the ratio of workers to wage-fund 
twenty years hence But this, it is obvious, does not tell 
us why it is that the workman is able to refuse to accept 
less to-day, even if population statistics still allowed us to 
make any such assumption about tlie birth-rate. If the 
..economists had not been obsessed by the fallacy of a pre- 
determined wage-fund, they would have perceived, in this 
clinging of each generation to its accustomed livelihood, a 
primitive bulwark ’against the innovation of fixing all the 
conditions of labor by 'Uree competition/* among candidates 
for employment. To the modern observer it is obvious that 

Essay on ih& External Corn JVade^ by Robert Torrens (London, 1815), 
p. 58. See other references in Gunton’s Wealth and Progress (London, 1S88), 
P* 193- 

2 “ Even though wages were liigh enough to admit of food’s becoming more 
costly without depriving the laborers and their families of necessaries j though 
they could bear, physically speaking, to be worse off, perhaps they would not 
consent to be so. They might have habits of comfort which were to them as 
necessaries, and sooner than forego which they would put an additional restraint 
on their power of multiplication, so that wages would rise, not by increase of 
deaths but by diminution of births."— J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy^ 
Book 11. chap, xi, § 2, p. 209 (London, 1S65). 
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the existence, among all the workmen of a particular grade, 
of an identical notion as to what amount and kind of weekly 
expenditure constitutes subsistence, is in itself equivalent to 
a tacit combination. It is, in fact, however it may have 
come about, an incipient Common "Rule, supported by a 
universal and prolonged refusal to work, which is none the 
less a strike in that it is unconcerted and undeliberate. If 
every artisan, without the slightest concert with his fellows, 
is possessed by an unreasoning prejudice that he and his 
family must consume wheaten bread, butcher^s meat, beer, 
and tea, instead of living on oatmeal, maize, potatoes, and 
water, the employer will find it useless to suggest that any 
meal is better than none.” He quickly discovers that if he 
offers wages which will provide only the cheaper food, no 
individual of the class that he requires will accept his situa- 
tion. He is, in fact, face to face with what is virtually a 
universal strike. Like all other strikes it may, for one reason 
or another, presently fail. But as long as it lasts the alter- 
native to the employer of coming to terms with the work- 
man is, not one man's absence from his usual, staff, but 
getting no men at all — -not foregoing a fraction of his profits, 
but shutting up his establishment. It is accordingly plain 
that, in a class of workmen among whom any such identical 
notion as to the Standard of Comfort exists, the isolated, 
individual wage-earner bargains at greater advantage than 
he would if he and his fellows were willing to accept any 
kind of wages rather than none. The mere existence, among 
all the tvorkmen competing for a certain class of employment, 
of an identical notion as to what constitutes their minimum 
subsistence, amounts, therefore, even without concert or reserve- 
fund, to a real bulwark against the pressure of competition.^ 

i We are unable here to do more than refer to the existence of these popular 
ideas as to the Standard of Life. How they originate — why, for instance, the 
English workman should always have insisted on eating costly and unnutritious 
wheateii bread, or why some classes or races display so much more stubbornness 
of standard than others, would be a fruitful subject for economic inquiry. We 
suggest, as a hypothetical classification byway of starting-point, that the races 
and classes of wage-earners seem to divide themsels''es into three groups. There 
are those who, like the Anglo-Saxon skilled'^^rtisan, will not work below a 
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The lack of definiteness is an essential feature of any 
merely instinctive standard. What the isolated individual 
workman feels is that he is entitled to a certain mode of 
living, a certain vague quantum of weekly expenditure, in 
return for an equally vague quantum *»of daily work. Each 
man translates this for himself into terms of wages, hours, 
etc., and the translations of thousands of men in different 
parts of the country inevitably differ among themselves. 
All engineers, for instance, would agree that fifteen shillings 
a week was far below their minimum standard. But, in the 
absence of any concerted action, they would differ among 
themselves as to whether its money equivalent at a particular 
time and place was twenty^seven or twenty-nine shillings a 
week, or whether any given piecework rate was or was not 
a fair one. Still more indefinite is the workman's instinctive 
Standard of Life with regard to the length of the working 
day, meal times, and holidays ; fines and deductions of every 
kind ; the conditions of over - crowding and ventilation, 
decency and safety, under which his work is done ; and the 
wear and tear of nerves, muscles, and clothes to which he is 
exposed. These differences of translation arc the employer's 
qpportiinity. By constantly insisting upon taking, as the 
standard on any point, the lowest translation made by any 
candidate for employment, he is able gradually to beat all 
the otlicrs down to that level. 

It is a no less serious cause of weakness that, in the 
absence of any collective reserve fund, the’ isolated individual 
worker cannot hope to be able to stand out long against an 
obstinate employer. However strong may be the repugnance 
to accept what is felt to be less than the standard wage, the 
workman who has no other resources than the sale of his 
labor will find himself every day more strongly tempted by 
necessity to accept something less than he claims. When 
he is once in employment, his outspoken revolt against any 
nibbling '' at wages, cribbing time,” or other worsening of 
the conditions, will be checked, especially in periods of slack- 
ness, by his reiuctance to quarrel w-ith his bread and butter.” 
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What the most necessitous man submits to, all the others 
soon find themselves pressed to put up with» Thus, in the 
absence of any financial strengthening of the weakest 
members, the bulwark of a merely instinctive Standard of 
Life insidiously gives way before employers' importunities. 

Finally, whilst the bulwark of a Standard of Life is 
always yielding under the pressure of severe competition, it 
does not get systematically built up again in the seasons 
when the pressure is lightened. To the capitalist the scanty 
profits of lean years are made up by largely swollen gains 
in the alternating periods of commercial prosperity. But a 
wage determined only by an instinctive Standard of Life 
does not rise merely because the employers are temporarily 
making larger profits. The ‘‘habits and customs" of a 
people — their ideas of what is necessary for comfort and 
social decency — may, in the slow course of generations of 
prosperity, silently and imperceptibly change for the better, 
but they are unaffected by the swift and spasmodic fluctua- 
tions which characterise modern industry. Thus, in years of 
good trade, when no competent man need remain long 
unemployed, though the pushing workman may, without a 
Trade Union, temporarily exact better tex'ms, the class as ^ 
whole is apt to get only regular employment at its accustomed 
^livelihood. In the absence of mutual consultation and 
concerted action, individuals may aspire to a higher standard, 
but there can be no simultaneous and identical rise, and 
thus no new conseilsus of feeling is brought to the aid of the 
Individual Bargaining of the weaker men. 

Trade Unionism, to put it briefly, remedies all these 
defects of a merely instinctive Standard of Life. By inter- 
preting the standard ifito precise and uniform conditions 
of employment it gives eveiy member of the combination 
a definite and identical minimum to stand out for, and an 
exact measure by which to test any new proposition of the 
employer. The reader of our descriptions of the elaborate 
standard rates and piecework lists, the scales fixing working 
hours and limiting overtone, and the special rules for sanita- 
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tion and safety, which together make up the body of Trade 
Union Regulations, will appreciate with what fervor and 
persistency the Trade Unions have pursued this object of 
giving the indispensable definiteness to the Standard of Life 
of each section of wage-earners. And when we jDass from 
the Regulations of Trade Unionism to its characteristic 
Methods, we may now see how exactly these are calculated 
to remedy the other shortcomings of the wage -earners’ 
instinctive defence. By the Method of Mutual Insurance, 
the most necessitous workman, who would otherwise be the 
weakest part of the position, is freed from the pressure of 
his special necessities, and placed in as good a position as 
his fellows to resist the employer’s encroachments. The 
provision of a common fund enables, in fact, all the members 
alike to get what the economists have called a “reserve 
price” on their labor. Thus, the bulwark is made equally 
strong all along the line. But the Method of Mutual 
Insurance also carries a stage further this strengthening of 
the weak parts of the defence. The money saved in good 
years, when the Out of Work benefit is little drawn upon, 
will be used to support the members in times of slack trade, 
when the pressure will be greatest Thus, the bulwark is 
specially strengthened against the advancing tide. The 
Method of Collective Bargaining brings a new kind of 
support When the terms of the contract are settled, not" 
separately by the indiviclual workmen concerned, but jointly 
by appointed agents on their behalf, an additional barrier is 
interposed between the pressure acting through the employer, 
and the apprehensions and ignorances of his wage-earners. 
The conclusion of collective agreements not only excludes, 
as we have explained, the influenGe of the exigencies of 
particular workmen, particular firms, or particular districts, 
but it also gives the combined manual workers the invaluable 
assistance of a professional expert who, in knowledge of the 
trade and trained capacity for bargaining, may even be 
superior to the employer himself. The Method of Collective . 
Bargaining has the further advaiT|age over reliance on a 
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merely instinctive Standard of Life that the terms can be 
quickly raised so as to take advantage of any time of rising 
profits, and indefinitely adjusted so as to meet the require- 
ments of an ever-changing industry. Finally, the Method 
of Legal Enactment-T-“the use of which by the workmen 
demands a high degree of voluntary organisation, and above 
all, an expert professional staff of salaried officers — * 
absolutely secures one element of the Standard of Life after 
another by embodying them in our factory code, and thus 
fortifies the workmen's original bulwark by the unyielding 
buttress of the law of the land. 

But this general description of Trade Unionism as the 
Dyke of a definite Standard of Life, strengthened by the 
existence of a common purse, the services of expert 
negotiators, and the protection of the magistrate — though 
it serves to indicate its place in the higgling of the market 
— affords too indefinite a mark for useful economic criticism. 
In the Second Part of this work we laid before the reader 
an exhaustive analysis of the Regulations imposed by British 
Trade Unionists, of the Methods by which they seek their 
ends, and, finally, of the far-reaching views of social ex- 
pediency upon which the policy of the various sections of 
the Trade Union world is determined. In this analysis we 
distinguished between what is universal .and what is only 
'partial, and, above all, between the elements that are deepening 
and extending, and those that are dwindling in scope and 
intensity. What we have now to do is to follow out the 
economic effects of each type, and thus enable the reader to 
form some general estimate of the results upon our industrial 
development, of the actual content of contemporary Trade 
Unionism in this countiy. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF TRADE UNIONISM. 

The economist and the statesman will judge Trade Unionism, 
not by its results in improving the position of a particular 
section of workmen at a particular time, but by its effects 
on the permanent efficiency of the nation. If any of the 
Methods and Regulations of Trade Unionism result in the 
choice of less efficient factors of production than would other- 
wise have been used ; if they compel the adoption of a lower 
typo of organisation than would have prevailed without them ; 
and especially if they tend to lessen the capacity or degrade 
tlie character of cither manual laborers or brain -workers, that 
part of Trade Unionism, however advantageous it may seem 
to particular sections of workmen, will stand condemned, If,^ 
on the other hand, any Trade Union Methods and Regulations 
are found to promote the selection of the most efficient factors 
of production, whether capital, brains, or iabor ; if they tend 
to a better organisation of these factors, and above all, if 
their effect is progressively to increase the activities and 
improve the character of both brain and manual workers, 
then, in spite of any apparent contraction of the personal 
power of the capitalist class, they will be approved by the 
economist as tending to heighten the faculties and enlarge 
the enjoyments of the community as a whole.^ 

^ Here and throughout this chapter we proceed on the assumption that it is 
desirable for the community to progress ” ; that is to say, that its members 
should attain, generation after generation, a wider and fuller life by developing 
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Let us take first the Trade Union Regulations, for, it 
these have an injurious effect, it is unnecessary to consider 
by what methods they are enforced. Notwithstanding their 
almost infinite variety of technical detail these Regulations 
can, as we have se^en, be reduced to two economic 
devices : Restriction of Numbers and the Common Rule. 
To the former type belong the ancient Trade Union 
prescriptions as to Apprenticeship, the exclusion of new 
competitors from a trade, and the assertion of a vested 
interest in a particular occupation. The latter type includes 
the more modern rules directly fixing a Standard Rate, 
a Normal Day, and definite conditions of Sanitation 
and Safety. 

id) The Device of Restriction of Numbers 

There is a certain sense in which every regulation, 
whether imposed by law or public custom, laid down by 
the employer or insisted on by the Trade Union, may be 
said to restrict the entrance to an occupation. It is inherent 
in any rule that its enforcement incidentally excludes those 
who, for one reason or another, cannot or will not conform* 
to it Thus, a firm which, as a matter of business routine, 
•requires its emplo37ees to be regular in their attendance, or 
to abstain from smoking or drinking at their work, or which 

increased faculties and satisfying more complicated desires. When, therefore, 
for the sake of shortness, we use the phrase Selection of the Fittest,” we mean 
the fittest to achieve this object of social evolution; and by the phrase “Func- 
tional Adaptation,” we mean the adaptation of the individual to an increase in 
the strength and complexity of his faculties and desires, as distinguished from 
“ Degeneration,” the corresponding decrease in faculties and desires. We are 
aware that this assumption wofild not command universal assent. The whole 
Eastern world, for instance, proclaims the opposite philosophy of life ; an Eng- 
lishman, it is said, “ seeks happiness in the muitiplication of his possessions, a 
Hindoo in the diminution of his wants.” And there are, if we mistake not, 
many persons in the Western world whose dislike of modern progress springs, 
half unconsciously, from an objection to a life which, whilst satisfying more 
complicated desires, makes increasing demands upon the faculties. To such 
persons the whole argument contained in this chapter will be an additional reason 
for disliking the more modern manifestations of Trade Unionism. 
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systematically dismisses those who fail to attain a certain 
speed, or repeatedly make mistakes, thereby restricts its 
employment to operatives of a certain standard of conduct 
or capacity. Similarly, the universal Trade Union insistence 
on a Standard Rate of payment for a"* given quota of work 
excludes, from the particular occupation those whom no 
employer will engage at that rate. And when any 
regulation, either of the employers or of the workmen, is 
embodied in the law of the land, this new Factory Act 
automatically closes the occupation to which it applies to 
all persons who cannot or will not conform to its prescriptions. 
The kingdom itself may be closed to certain races by a 
Sanitary Code, with which their religion forbids them to 
comply. But there is a great distinction in character and 
results between the incidentally restrictive effects of a 
Common Rule, to which every one is free to conform, and 
the direct exclusion of specified classes of persons, whether 
they conform or not, by regulations totally prohibiting their 
entrance. In the present section we deal solely with direct 
attempts to secure or maintain a more or less complete 
“ monopoly ” of particular occupations, either by limiting the 
number of learners, or by .excluding, on grounds of sex, 
previous occupation, or lack of apprenticeship, persons whom 
an employer is willing to engage, and who are themselves 
willing to work, in strict conformity with the standard con- 
ditions of the trade. 

From the standpoint of industrial efficiency, the most 
obvious characteristic of the Device of Restriction of Numbers 
is the manner in which it influences the selection of the 
factors of production. When situations are filled by com- 
petitive examination, as for instance In the English Civil 
Service, it is recognised that any restriction on the number 
of candidates — still more, any limitation of the candidates to 
persons of particular families, particular classes, or particular 
antecedents — lowers the average of quality among the 
successful competitors. The same consequence results from 
any restriction which prevents an en^ployer from filling all 
VOL, II 2 2 
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his vacancies as they occur by selecting the most efficient 
operatives, wherever he can find them. The mere fixincr of 
a ratio of apprentices to journeymen will exclude from^’the 
trade some boys who would otherwise have learnt it and 
who might have piwed the most capable operatives at the 
c aft This IS certain to be the case if the regulation takes 
tij form of exacting a high entrance fee, or of confinW 
admission to craftsmen’s sons. Even without any restrictions 
on appienticeship, the requirement that the trade must he 
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regulations of the Flint Glass Makers and the Silk Hatters 
been enforced with absolute universality every employer in 
those trades would have found himself compelled, whenever 
a vacancy occurred in his establishment, either to accept the 
Trade Union nominee, whatever his charactei’ or capacity, or 
else leave the situation unfilled. 

And whilst any limitation of the persons from whom 
vacancies can be filled insidiously lowers the quality of the 
recruits, the same influence deteriorates the men already in 
the trade. When it is known that the master has no chance 
of getting better workmen, or that his choice will be limited 
to the unemployed remnant of the trade, the average 
sensual man” is apt to lose much of his incentive to 
efficiency, and even to regularity of conduct. In those 
trades in which the Device of Restriction of Numbers is 
effectually practised, an employer habitually puts up with a 
higher degree of irregularity, carelessness, and inefficiency in 
his existing staff, than he would if he could freely promote a 
learner or an assistant to the better-paid situation. 

What is not so generally recognised is that, in trades in 
which the workmen are able to make effective use of the 
Device of Restriction of Numbers, the brain-woi'kers of the 
trade are themselves less select, and suffer a similar loss of 
incentive to efficiency; In such completely organised and old- 
fashioned trades as glass-blowing and hand papermaking, the 
policy of limiting the numbers has been so effectively carried 
out that capitalists who, when trade is brisk and profits large, 
might desire to set up new works in competition with the 
old establishments, are actually stopped by the difficulty of 
obtaining an adequate supply of skilled workmen. Hence, 
old-fashioned family concerns, with sleepy management and 
obsolete plant, find the Trade Union regulations a positive 
protection against competition. This is frequently admitted 
in the negotiations between masters and men. In 1874, 
instance, the spokesman of the hand papermakers put 
forward this profitable effect of his union’s restrictive regula- 
tions as a reason why the employers^shoiild concede better 
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terms. “ If,” said he, “ the men have good wages, the 
masters as a rule make large profits, and large profits are 
inducements which cause fresh capital to be embarked in a 
trade. If, however, the men have a limit to the supply of 
labor, no matter wha! the profits are, fresh capital cannot be 
introduced, because if a man starts fresh vats he will have 
no workmen to go on with. The rule as to limitino- the 
supply of labor therefore works both ways. As far as our 
position ^ in the vat trade is concerned we are like a clo.se 
corporation. ... It would be a great inducement for capital 
to enter the trade if labor could be got, but . . . according- 
to our Rules and Regulations, competition is checked.” ^ 

From the point of view of the consumer, this use of the 
Device of Restriction of Numbers by the workmen, and their 
formation of a close corporation seems, at first sight, analogous 
to the establishment of a capitalist ring or trust. Both 
expedients aim at creating a profitable monopoly, for the 
benefit of those already in the trade, by the exclusion of new 
competitois. ^ But there is an important difference bctiveen 
the workmens monopoly and that of the capitalists, in the 
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type of industrial organisation that they set up, and in their 
results Upon productive efficiency. A successful Trust loses, 
it is true, the goad to improvement that comes from the free 
fight with other competitors. On the other hand, it retains 
undiminished, and gives full scope t0 the profit -maker’s 
normal incentive to go on increasing his business and his 
income. So long as an additional increment of capital 
promises to yield more than the rate paid to the banker or 
debenture holder for its use, the capitalist Trust will strive to 
enlarge its output, and make the utmost possible improvement 
in its processes. The owners of even the most absolute 
monopoly do not find it pay to raise the price of their 
product in such a way as to cause any serious falling-off in 
the sales ; more commonly, indeed, as in the case of the 
Standard Oil Company,^ they get an advantage by actually 
lowering the price in order to stimulate the demand. They 
are, in any case, perpetually tempted to engage the ablest 
brains in the Trust’s service, as well as to use the best machines 
and the latest inventions ; for every cheapening of production 
that can be effected enures wholly to their own advantage. 
Hence, however large and disproportionate may be the 
income drawn by the owners of the Trust, however arbitrary 
and oppressive may be the social power that it exercises, 
this capitalist monopoly has at any rate the economic , 
advantage of selecting and organising the factors of pro- 
duction in such a way as to turn out its product at an ever 
dimmishing cost A close corporation of workmen has, 
on the contrary, no interest in enlarging its business. The 
individual operatives who enjoy the monopoly have only their 
own energy to sell, and they are accordingly interested in 
getting in return for their definitely limited output as high 
a price as possible. If they can, by raising price, exact the 
same income for a smaller number of hours’ work, it will 
positively pay them to leave some of the world’s demand 
unsatisfied. They have nothing to gain by cheapening the 

^ See IVeaUh Agamst Commou'wealth^ by Henry D, Lloyd (London, 1894) ; 

E. von Halle, 7 'rusCs, 9 
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prevailing in the unregulated trades. In such a case the 
Device of Restriction of Numbers must be credited with 
indirectly preventing evil, and with producing a certain 
increase of efficiency, as a set-off against the direct weaken- 
ing of the incentive to improvement? that we have been 
describing. Thus, it is easy to accuse the Glass Bottle 
Makers of injuring their industry by their drastic Restriction 
of Numbers. But it is open to them to reply that the very 
existence of their high level of technical skill depends on 
their maintaining a high Standard of Life ; that the Restric- 
tion of Numbers has been an effective means of maintaining 
this high standard ; and that without it, their combination 
would have crumbled away, their lists of Piecework Rates 
would have been destroyed by Individual Bargaining, and 
they themselves would have sunk to the low level of the 
present outcasts of the trade, those incompetent and un- 
organised workmen who pick up starvation wages by 
making, in cellars and crib-shops,^' the commonest kind of 
medicine bottles. It was this consideration that induced 
J, S. Mill to declare that such a “ partial rise of wages, if 
not gained at the expense of the remainder of the working 
class, ought not to be regarded as an evil. The consumer 
indeed, must pay for it, but cheapness of goods is desirable 
only when the cause of it is that their production costs , 
little labor, and not when occasioned by that labor being ill- 
remunerated. If, therefore, no improvement were to be 
hoped , for in the general circumstances of the working 
classes the success of a portion of them, however small, in 
keeping their wages by combination above the market rate 
would be wholly a matter of satisfaction," ^ Hence, from 
the point of view of those who regarded Restriction of 
Numbers as the only means by which wages could be 
maintained at anything above subsistence level, there was 
no argument against a Trade Union which adopted this 
expedient to save its members from slipping into the 
universal morass. During the fifty years that followed 
^ J. S. Mill, Pnncipks of PoUHcai Ecommyfi Book V. ch. x, § 5, p. 564, 
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We are fortunately saved from so embarrassing* a choice. 
In the first place, an effective use of the Device of Restriction 
of Numbers is no longer practicable. In our chapters on 
‘^The Entrance to a Trade and “The Right to a Trade’' 
we have seen how small and dwindling is the minority of 
Trade Unions which still rely on this means of protecting 
their Standard of Life. The ever-growing mobility of 
capital, and the incessant revolutionising of industrial pro- 
cesses render impracticable, in the vast majority of occupa- 
tions, any restriction, by the Methods of Mutual Insurance 
or Collective Bargaining, of the candidates for employment. 
The steadily-increasing dislike to the Doctrine of Vested 
Interests makes it every day more hopeless to set up or 
maintain, by the Method of Legal Enactment, any limitation 
on the freedom of the competent individual to do any work 
for which he is positively better fitted, than those by whom 
it has hitherto been performed. Thus, only an infinitesimal 
number of Trade Unions actually succeed in limiting 
the number of persons who become candidates for 
employment at their occupation. It is true that large 
sections of the Trade Union world still, as we have seen, 
cling to the old device. The Compositors, the Engineers, 
the Ironfounders, the factory Boot and Shoe Operatives, 
and, in many districts, one or other section of the ^ 
building trades limit, with more or less stringency, the 
number of boy-leariiers in any one establishment. This 
regulation can, however, only be enforced in establishments 
or districts over which the Trade Union has exceptional con- 
trol, and it is entirely nugatory in establishments dispensing 
with Trade Union labor, and in districts where the skilled 
workmen are only partially organised. Hence, as we have 
pointed out in our chapter on “ The Entrance to a Trade,” 
these Trade Unions are not, by their apprenticeship regula- 
tions, limiting the number of candidates for employment ; 
they are merely providing, at considerable cost to themselves, 
that the boys should be trained in the least skilled department 
of the trade ; initiated into their yidustrial career by the 
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come into the trade, or even that a crowd of candidates 
apply for every situation that is vacant The explanation 
of this paradox must be sought in the economic characteristics 
of the Device of the Common Rule. 


{p) The Device of the Common Rule 

We have sufficiently explained, in our chapters on 
“The Standard Rate ” “ The Normal Day,” and “Sanitation 
and Safety,” that the Device of the Common Rule is, from the 
workman's point of view, always the enforcement of a mini'- 
mum, below which no employer may descend, never a maxi- 
mum, beyond which he may not, if he chooses, offer better 
terms. This is specially noticeable where the Common Rule 
is enforced bylaw. An employer who, for one reason or 
another, desires to fill his works with the most respectable 
young women, does not restrict himself to the already high 
standard of comfort and decency enforced by the Factory 
Act ; he sees to it that the workrooms are cheerful, warm, 
and light ; provides dining-rooms and cloak-rooms, hot water, 
soap, and towels, free' from the usual irritating charges ; takes 
care to prevent any opportunity for the foremaifs petty^ 
tyrannies ; and strives to make a spirit of kindly considera- 
tion pervade the whole establishment. When the Trade 
Union has to enforce the Common Rule by Mutual Insurance 
or Collective Bargaining, it never objects to an employer 
attracting superior workmen to his establishment by adopt- 
ing a scale of wages in excess of the Standard ; by intro- 
ducing an Eight Hours^ Day ; or by promising to pay full 
wages during holidays or breakdowns. The mere adoption 
of a Common Rule, even if it does no more than give 
definiteness and uniformity to what has hitherto been the 
average, current, or “fair” conditions of the industry, has 
therefore the psychological effect of transforming a “ mean ” 
into a “ minimum ” ; and hence of^ silently setting up, in the 
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efliciency of all his workers so as to get the best possible 
return for the fixed conditions*^ 

This is the basis of the oft-repeated accusation brought 
by the sentimental lady or district visitor against the Trade 
Union Standard Rate, that it preventi? an employer from pre- 
ferentially selecting an old man, or a physical or moral 
invalid, when there is a vacancy to be filled* But it is clear 
that the efficiency of industry is promoted by every situation 
being filled by the best available candidate. If the old man 
is engaged instead of the man in the prime of life, the man 
of irregular habits rather than the steady worker, there is a 
clear loss all round.^ PTom the point of view of the 
economist, concerned to secure the highest efficiency of the 
national industry, it must be counted to the credit of the 

* The consequence is,” says Mr. Lecky, of the Trade Union Standard Rate, 
that the employer is necessarily driven to employ exclusively the most efficient 
labor” {Democracy and Liberty ^ vol. ii. p. 347). It is often supposed that this 
effect of a Standard Rate is confined to Time Wages. But it operates also when 
(as is the case among the majority of Trade Unionists) the Standard Rate is a 
Piecework List. Even if the employer pays only in proportion to the work done, 
it is economically disadvantageous to him and to the community that his premises, 
machinery, and brain-power should be used short of their maximum capacity. 
This effect is intensified with eveiy increased use of capital or brain-power in 
• industry. The economic compulsion on the cotton manufacturer to select the 
most efficient workman to fill a vacancy is as much due to the high cost of 
machinery as to the high Piecework List. 

2 If all the fully competent workmen are already employed, and the weakling- 
or degenerate is the only candidate for the vacancy, he will be taken on, as con- 
stantly happens when business is very brisk, notwithstanding the Standard Rate. 
But if an old man or an irregular worker is, through philanthropic influence on 
some employer, or through benevolent favoritism, given a preference, the result 
is, in practical life, that some more competent Workman is left unemployed. 
Thus, the burden on the philanthropist is not lessened. It may even be 
increased, for it probably costs more to keep an unemployed workman in the 
prime of life, with full health and activities, and family obligations, than it does 
to maintain the aged. Nor does this argument assume, as some may think, 
any fixed ‘‘wwk fund.” Whatever the demand may be for any particular 
kind of service, efficiency requires that no weakling should be employed until every 
more competent man is fully occupied. The hypothetical case in which whilst 
every competent workman in the community is fully employed, there is still some 
^demand unsuppliecl, but not enough to make it worth while to pay the Standard 
Rate to one marginal old man or inferior worker, may be abandoned to the casuist. 
The necessary provision, both for the temporarily unemployed and the permanently 
unemployable — a problem not created by the enforcement of the Standard Rate—* 
IS dealt with in a later part of this chapter. ^ 
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spinner or coal-hewer on any other terms than those custom- 
ary in the trade, all the other spinners or hewers in his 
establishment would instantly “ hand in their notices,” and 
eventually leave his service in a body. No “ nibbling at 
wages,” or other standard conditions, would compensate 
such an employer for the loss in efficiency that would be 
involved in replacing his whole staff of spinners or hewers 
by inexperienced hands. The more “open” is the trade, 
and the more attractive are these standard conditions, the 
more certain it is that the employei's will find it economically 
impossible to dispense with the services of the main body 
of men already in employment.^ Where the minimum con- 
ditions of employment are fixed and uniform, competition 
takes the form of raising the standard of quality, and where 
these minimum conditions are relatively high, the successful 
candidates, picked as they are, out of a crowd of applicants, 
become a very select class, which can be individually 
recruited but not collectively replaced. The progressive 
raising of the Common Rule, by constantly promoting the 
“ Selection of the Fittest,” causes thus an increasing special- 
isation :of function, creating a distinct group, having a 
Standard of Life and corporate traditions of its own which 
*each recruit is glad enough to fall in with. If we imagine a 
cdtnmunity in which each industry was definitely marked 
off by its own Common Rule, the strategic strength of the" 
workmen would be independent of any restriction on the 
choice of a trade. The employers in each industry would 
be free to pick their workmen where they chose, but, being 
unable to go below the minimum wage, or otherwise degrade 
the conditions of employment, they would be economically 
compelled to select the very best men for the amount of work 
required to satisfy the demand of the consumers. A 
newly-arrived workman would equally be free to accept any 

^9 ^ Hence the rare but prolonged general stoppages of work among the 

Lancashire Cotton-spinners require no picketing.” The employers know that 
they must have the same body of men back again, and they accordingly do not 
open their mills until they have come to terms. The same may be said of the • 
Coalminers in all well-organised districts. ^ 

» , <9 
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situation he could get, in whatever trade he chose, but as 
he would find no opportunity of ousting a better man by 
offering to do his work in an inferior way at a reduced wage, 
he would be economically compelled to drop into the 
particular occupation ip which, under the given distribution 
of demand and the given supply of special talent, his 
additional labor would produce the greatest addition of 
utility. 

That the maintenance of a common minimum wage 
should, of itself, automatically improve the quality of the 
service will, to many readers, seem a paradox. Yet in all 
other cases this result of the diversion of competition is an 
accepted truism of practical economics. When a middle- 
class governing body- — a Town Council or a railway company, 
for instance — needs a middle-class official, be he doctor or 
architect, engineer or general manager, it invariably con- 
centrates the competition on quality by stopping it off price. 
The practical experience of business men has taught them 
that to engage the doctor or general manager who offers to 
come for the lowest salary would be a ruinous bargain. 
They accordingly always first fix the salary that they will offer, 
determining the amount according to the Standard of Life 
of the particular social grade they seek to attract, and they 
then pick the best candidate who offers himself at that 
salary.^ The same effect of a fixed price is noticed even in 
the sale of wares, though here the fixing of price is seldom 
free from some element of monopoly. If rival producers of 
goods are precluded, by custom or combination, from under- 
cutting” each other in the price of their wares, they devote 
all their energies to outbidding each other in the quality, 
flence the fact that the accepted price for the morning 
newspaper in the United Kingdom has long been uniformly 

^ It is interesting to note that the suggestion, often made by inexperienced 
Labor members” of a public body, that it is absurd to offer the customary, 
high salary for a brain-working post, when there are plenty of men willing to 
do the work for less money,” is always held up to derision by their middle-class 
colleagues-— and, according to the Trade Unionists’ own argument, rightly so — 
as being a penny wise and poun^ foolish” poiic3\ 
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one penny in no way limits the competition between rival 
editors. What it does is to concentrate the pressure on a 
struggle to surpass in excellence of type and paper, prompt 
and exclusive collection of news, brightness of literary style, 
and every other form of attractiveness. So overpowering 
is this impulse among railway companies that, in spite of 
the strict limitation of the number of competing lines, and 
their agreements among themselves, the general managers 
are always trying to outbid each other for public favor in 
the other ways that are left open to them, and the fact that 
the three separate railways between London and the North 
of England agree to charge identical fares is constantly 
raising the quality of the service in speed, punctuality, and 
comfort 

But whilst, in the absence of any kind of monopoly, the 
adoption by all producers of an identical price automatically 
tends to bring about an improvement in quality, there is, in 
this as in other respects, a vital distinction between wares and 
the workmen who produce them. In the case of the wares, 
the tendency to improvement springs from the effect of the 
Common Rule in shifting the pressure of competition from 
price to quality. In the case of the workmen — influenced, 
as we have seen, in the same way the mere existence 
of the Common Rule- — we have also to consider the effect 
on the living human being of improved sanitar}^ conditions, 
shorter hours of labor, and more adequate wages. If unre- 
stricted individual competition among the wage -earners 
resulted in the universal prevalence of a high standard of 
physical and mental activity, it would be difficult to argue 
that a mere improvement of sanitation, a mere shortening of 
the hours of labor, or a mere increase in the amount of food 
and clothing obtained by the workers or their families would 
of itself increase their industrial efficiency. But, as a matter 
of, fact, whole sections of the wage-earners, unprotected by 
Factory Act or Collective Bargaining, are habitually crushed 
down below the level of physiological efficiency. Even in the 
United Kingdom, at least eight milli<»ns of the population — 
VOL. II 3 A 
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. over one million of them, as Mr. Charles Booth tells us in 
London alone— are at the present time existing under con 
ditions represented by adult male earnings of less than a pound 
a week. ^ The unskilled laborer who is only half fed, whose 
clothing IS scanty and inappropriate to the season, who lives 
widi his wife and children in a single room in a slum tenement 
and whose spirit is broken by the ever-recurring irregularitv 
of employment, cannot by any incentive be stimulated to much 
greater intensity of effort, for the simple reason that S 
method of life makes him physiologically incapable of either 
the physical or mental energy that ivould be involved.® Even 
le average mechanic or factory operative, who earns from 

fnr,i ° seldom obtains enough nourishing 

food, an adequate amount of sleep, or sufficiently comfortable 
sunoundings to allow him to put forth the full physical and 
mental energy of which his frame is capable. No mid2- 
class brain-worker who has lived for any length of time t 
households of typical factory operatives m- artisans can w: 
ai ed to become painfully aware of their far lower standard of 
nutrition, clothing, and rest, and also of vitality and physical 
d mental exertion.® It has accordingly been pointed ^ 

especi.;ily voT i.^ pt , 
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by many economists, from J. R. M'Culloch to Professor 
Marshall, that, at any rate so far as the weakest and most 
necessitous workers are concerned, improved conditions of 
employment would bring with them a positive increase in 
production. “ A rise in the Standard '6f Life for the whole 
population,” we are now expressly told, will much increase 
the National Dividend* and the share of it which accrues to 
each grade and to each trade” ^ We see, therefore, that the 
Device of the Common Rule, so far as the wage-earner is 
concerned, promotes the action of both forces of evolutionary 
progress ; it tends constantly to the Selection of the Fittest, 
and at the same time provides both the mental stimulus and 
the material conditions necessary for Functional Adaptation 
to a higher level of skill and energy. 

Let us now consider the effects of the Device of the 
Common Rule upon the brain -workers, including under this 
term all who are concerned in the direction of industry. 
When all the emplo 3 ^ers in a trade find themselves precluded, 
by the existence of a Common Rule, from worsening the 
conditions of employment — when, for instance, they are 
legally prohibited from crowding more operatives into their 
it;iills or keeping them at work for longer hours, or when 
they find it impossible, owing to a strictly enforced Piece- 
work List, to nibble at wages— they are driven, in their 
competitive struggle with each other, to seek advantage in 
other ways." We arrive, therefore, at the unexpected result 

lack of sufficient rest or holiday, and absence of medical care. The brain-worker, 
living temporarily in a wage-earning family, becomes positively oppressed by the 
constant suffering, of one member or another, from toothache or sores, headache 
or dyspepsia, and among the women, also from the dragging pains or chronic 
anmmia brought about by hard work or exposure at improper times. In the 
** Sweated'^ industries it is scarcely too much to say that the state of health, 
which is normal among the professional classes of the present day, is almost 
.unknown. 

^ Professor A, Marshall, PnneipUs of Economics^ 3?d edit. p. 779. 

2 Thus Mr. Mundella writes of the Standard List of Prices enforced by the 
Nottingham Hosiery Board: “Formerly, in times of depression, the greatest 
irregularity prevailed, according to the individual character of the employers. 
The hard and unscrupulous, trading on the necessities of the workmen, could 
bring down wages below a reasonable level ; the more considerate must either 
follow suit or be undersold. Our Board has changed all that. All now pay the 
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that the insistence by the Ti'ade Union on uniform condi- 
tions of employment positively stimulates the invention and 
adoption of new processes of manufacture. This has been 
repeatedly remarked by the opponents of Trade Unionism 
Thus Babbage, in 1832, described in detail how the inven- 
tion and adoption of new methods of forging and weldina 
gun-barrels was_ directly caused by the combined insistence 
on better conditions of employment by all the workmen 
engaged m the old process. “ In this difiliculty,” he savs 
the contractors resorted to a mode of welding the gun- 
barrel according to a plan for which a patent had been taken 
out by them some years before the event. It had not then 
succeeded so well as to come into general use, in consequence 
of the cheapness of the usual mode of welding by hand labor 
combined with some other difficulties with which the patentee 
lad had to contend. But the stimulus produced by the com- 
btnahon of the workmen for this advance induced 

urn to make a ^ few trials, and he was enabled to introduce 
such a facility in welding gun-barrels by roller, and such 
peifection in the work itself, that in all probability veiw 
few will 111 future be welded by hand -labor.” ^ “Similar 

examples,” continued Babbage, “must have presented them- 
selves to those who are familiar with the details of our 
m nufactoiies, but these are sufficient to- illustrate one of the 

have all this tendency ; it is also certain that considerable 
stimulus must be applied to induce a man to contrive a nS 

fear of pecuniary loss had acted powerfully the improve- 
ment would not have been madeP^ The Laifcashire fotton 
rade supplied the same generation with a classic instance of 

of Pre^enun, Strikes, by ihe Right Hon. A.' J. 8^ 

welding of tnbSoffu Ss iCnwInfaAWy don "l"”’ 
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Trade Union folly ” of this kind. Almost every contem- 
porary observer declares that the adoption of the “self- 
acting” mule was a direct result of the repeated strikes of 
the Cotton -spinners between 1829 and 1836 to enforce 
their Piecework Lists, and that manj^ other improvements 
in this industry sprang from the same stimulus. The 
Edinhirgh Review so far as to say in 1835 that “if 
from the discovery of the Spinning Frame up to the present, 
wages had remained at a level, and workers’ coalitions and 
strikes had remained unknown, we can without exaggeration 
assert that the industry would not have made half the 
progress.”^ And, coming down to our own day, we have 
ourselves had the experience of being conducted over a 
huge steel-works in the North by the able captain of industry 
who is practically engaged in its administration, and being 
sliowri one improvement after another which had been 
devised and adopted expressly because the workmen engaged 
at the old processes had, through their powerful Trade 
Unions, exacted high piecework rates. To the old econo- 
mist, accustomed to the handicraftsman’s blind hostility 
to machinery, this undesigned result of insistence on high 
wages seemed a proof of the shortsightedness of Trade 
Union action. The modern student perceives that the Trade 
Unions, in insisting, on better conditions of employment than 
would have been yielded by Individual Bargaining, were 
“ building better than they knew.” To the wage-earners as 
a class, it is of the utmost importance that* the other factors 
in production — capital and brain power — should always be 

i Edinburgh Review^ July 1S35. Similarly, Marx notes that it was not 
until the employment of women and young children in mines was forbidden that 
coalo Winers introduced mechanical traction ; and that, as the Inspectors of 
Factories report in 1S58, the introduction of ^*the half-time system stimulated 
the invention of the piecing machine in woollen yarn manufacture, by which a 
great deal of child labor was dispensed with Part LV. chap. xv. sec. 2, 

vol. ii. p. 390 of English translation of 1887). In the Proceedings of the 
Imtitute of Mechanical EfigineerSy 1895 (p. 346), the great amount of 
ingenuity which had recently l3een expended in the . charging and drawing of gas- 
retorts” by hydraulic machinery was described as “the direct result of the labor 
troubles experienced” since the formation of the Gas Workers* Union, and “it 
showed what was the general tendency of such troubles.” 
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at tHeir highest possible efficiency, in order that the common 
product, on which wages no less than profits depend, may be 
as large as possible. The enforcement of the Common Rule 
on all establishments concentrates the pressure of competi- 
tion on the brains of the employers, and keeps them always 
on the stretch, “ Mankind,” says Emerson, “ is as lazy as it 
dares to be,” and so long as an employer can meet the 
pressure of the wholesale trader, or of foreign competition, 
by nibbling at wages or “ cribbing time ” he is not likely to 
undertake the “ intolerable toil of thought,” that would be 
required to discover a genuine improvement in the pro- 
ductive process, or even, as Babbage candidly admits, to 
introduce improvements that have already been invented. 
Hence the mere existence of the Common Rule, by debar- 
ring the hard-pressed employer from the most obvious source 
of relief, positively drives him to other means of lowering 
the cost of production. And the fact that the Common 
Rule habitually brings to the operatives a greater reward 
for their own labor, itself further increases the employer's 
incentive to adopt labor-saving machinery. For the lower 
the day wage,” we are told, ^‘the smaller the rate of iinproi^e- 
ment in labor-saving methods and machinery. . . . Where 
labor is cheapest, the progress is the slowest,”^ Far from 
being an advantage to industry, “the cheapness of human 
labor where it prevails is the greatest incentive for the per- 
petuation of obsolete methods. ... The incentive is want- 
ing for replacing, 'with large capital outlay, old and obsolete 
by new and improved machinery, The survival of the 
fittest is, therefore, so to speak, the result of a high wage 
rate,”^ provided, that is to say, that the high rate is enforced 
on all establishments alike. This is now seen even by the 
capitalists themselves. “ We employers,” lately declared one 
of the leading captains of English industry, “ owe more than, 
as a body, we are inclined to admit, to the improvements Jn 
our methods of manufacture due to the firmness and tndepefid- 

* The Economy of High Wagesy byj. Schoenhof (New York, 1 892), 276. 

pp. 3S, 39. 
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ence of trade combinations. Our industrial steadiness and 
enterprise are the envy of the world. The energy and 
pertinacity of Trade Unions have caused Acts of Parlia- 
ment to be passed which would not otherwise have been 
promoted by employers or politiciai^s, all of which have 
tended to improve British Commerce/ . . . Every intelligent 
employer will admit «that his factory or workshop, when 
equipped with all the comforts and conveniences and pro- 
tective appliances prescribed by Parliament for the benefit 
and protection of his workpeople — though great effort, and, 
it may be, even sacrifice, on his part has been made to 
procure them — has become a more valuable property in 
every sense of the word, and a profit has accrued to him 
owing to the improved conditions under which his work- 
people have been placed.^’V^ 

Besides this direct effect in stimulating all the employers, 
the mere existence of the Common Rule has another, and 
even more important result on the efficiency of industry, 
in that it is always tending to drive business into those 
establishments which are most favorably situated, best 
equipped, and managed with the greatest ability, and to 

, ^ A recent instance is afibrded by the humble industry of washing clothes. 

The chairman of the Eastbourne Sanitary Steam Laundry Company, Limited, 
told his shareholders on 25th January JS97 that “the new Factory Act pre- 
vented the hands working so long as they used to do, and^the directors had been ” 
obliged to provide machinery to enable them to do the work in less time” 
{Lmmdry Record^ ist March 1S97). The extraordinary backwardness of the art of 
washing clothes, and the difficulty of obtaining skilled, regrilar, and honest 
laundry workers, are, we suggest, largely due to the lack of stimulus to employers 
and of decent conditions for the workpeople, resulting from the absence of 
Common Rules, 

2 W. Mather, Contempo 7 'ary Revieiv, November 1S92. Here Mr. Mather 
has the economists of to-day on his side. I^rofessor Nicholson cites Thorold 
Rogers as observing, that every act of the legislature that seems to interfere 
with the doctrine of Laisser Faire^ and has stood the test of experience, has 
been endorsed because it has added to the general efficiency of labor” (Rogers, 
Six Centuries of Work mid Wages, London, 1891, p. 528 ; Nicholson, Rrin- 
ciples of Politual Economy, Edinburgh, 1893, P* 33 ^)* Mather, who is at 

the head of a great engineering establishment, is the author of the following 
interesting pamphlets : The Forty-eight Hours^ Week : a Year’s Experimefit mtd 
its Results at the Salford Iron Woj'ks (Manchester, 1894) 5 A Reply to some 
Criticisms on Mr. Maiheds Report of a Year’s Trial of the Forty-eight Hours’ Week 
(London, 1894). ^ 
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eliminate the incompetent or old-fashioned employer. This 
fact, patent to the practical man, teas not observed by the 
older aonomists. Misled by their figment of the equity 
of profits, they seem habitually to have assumed that an 
mcreiuie m tlie cost of.production would be equally injurious 
to all the employers in the trade. The modem Ldm m 
once recognises that the Device of the Common Kule from 
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of the least intelligent and worst-equipped employers in the 
trade.^ We have already described how the small masters 
in the boot and shoe industry denounce, as a conspiracy 
of the great capitalists in the trade, any acceptance of a 
“ uniform statement,'^ or of the high standard of workshop 
accommodation insisted on by the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives.t In the building trades, it is the 
small jerry masters*^ who especially protest against the 
“ t3n*anny of the “ Working Rules/^ to which the contractor 
in a large way of business willingly agrees. And in Lanca- 
shire, it is in the backward villages, where many of the 
mills are already shut up, that Factory Acts and Piecework 
Lists are denounced for the relentless pressure with which 
they force up the standard of efficiency to the level of 
Oldham or Bolton.^ 

How far this policy of the “selection of the fittest 
among employers can be carried at any particular time is 
a matter for delicate calculation. It is obviously to the 

I We have been working at a loss for years,’’ said a large cotton maiiu- 
kicturer to the Union secretary, Yes,” was the shrewd reply, “ you have been 
losing your little mills and building bigger ones.”— Frke Essay on Trades 
Unions^ by “Ithuriel” (Glasgow, 1S75), p. 31. 

, This is a matter of deliberate policy with the modern Trade Union. 
Thus, the official organ of the Cotton Operatives lately declared, in an article 
written by a prominent Trade Union official, that “if a firm realises that it 
cannot manufacture with profit to itself, and it is paying no more than others for 
labor, it is better that that firm, harsh though the doctrine may seem, should 
cease to exist, rather than the operatives should accept a reduction in wages and 
drag the whole trade down with them.’’— Factory Times^ 17th July 1896. 

This result is then often pointed to as showing tfie folly of Trade Union 
action in “ driving capital out of the trade.” But, so long as any better-managed, 
better-equipped, or more favorably situated mill is capable of doing increased 
business, the amount of effective capital in the trade will not be lessened through 
the closing of the worst mill. The price remaining the same, and therefore 
presumably the demand, the same quantity of the product will be produced and 
sold. ■ All that will have happened will be that tlie capital in the trade will, on 
an average, be employed to greater advantage. How much scope there is, in 
modern industry, for this concentration of business in the most advantageous 
centres, may be judged from the admirable Staiisilcs of Mamfactm'es of Massa- , 
cliiusetts from 1SS6 to 1896, which show that, in the two or three thousand 
separate establishments investigated, the average business done was; only between 
50 to 70 per cent of their full productive capacity — in some trades less than half 
the possible output of the existing plant being made. — See the Eleventh Report^ 
Boston, 1897, pp. 99 ”i^ 4 > ^^ 9 * © 
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situated a particular establishment may be, we do not 
find that it, in practice, absorbs the whole trade. Con- 
siderations of locality and connection, of variety of 
demand, of the lack of capital, and, above all, the absence 
of desire or capacity to manage a larger business, 
set limits to the indefinite extension of even the “most 
advantageously placed firmd And whilst these limits 
interfere with the concentration of industry, other considera- 
tions conspire to hinder the desire of the Trade Union to 
push to the uttermost its policy of ‘^ levelling up” Though 
it would immediately profit the trade as a whole, and 
ultimately even its weakest members, the concentration 
involves, to begin with, a painful wTench for those members 
who would have to change their methods of working, often 
alter their habits of life, and sometimes even migrate to a 
new town. In such trades as the Engineers, the Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, the Cotton-weavers, and the Compositors, 
the Trade Union , has, for whole generations, been struggling 
to induce its most apathetic and conservative - minded 
members to put on the adaptability and mobility of the 
“ economic man.” The growth of ‘‘ uniform lists ” and 
^“national agreements” in one trade after another is a sign 
that this difficulty is, in some cases, being overcome ; whilst 
part of the increasing preference for the Method of Legal 
Enactment is, in our view, to be attributed to the fact that' 
it presses uniformly on all districts, and thus positively 
favors the concentration of each industry in the centres in 
which it can most advantageously be carried on. It is 
among the Lancashire Cotton-spinners that this far-sighted 
policy has been pursued with the greatest persistency, with 
the result, if we may believe the employers, of transferring 
to the operatives, in higher wages and better conditions, no 
small share of each successive improvement in production. 

• ^ For an expansion of this idea see ‘^The Rate of Interest and the Laws of 

Distribution,” by Sidney Webb, in Quarterly Journal of Emmnics, April 1888. 
-Thus, it cannot be assumed that the cost of the marginal production is equal in 
good and bad establishments alike. Many other causes than marginal cost of 
production determine the distribution of busim^s. 
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Thus, the effect of the Common Rule on the organisation 
of industry, like its effect on the manual laborer, and the 
brain-working entrepreneur, is all in the direction of increas- 
ing efficiency. It in no way abolishes competition, or lessens 
its intensity. What it does is perpetually to stimulate the 
selection of the most efficient workmen, the best-equipped 
employers, and the mo^t advantageous forms of industry. It 
in no way deteriorates any of the factors of production ; on 
the contrary, its influence acts as a constant incenth^e to the 
further improvement of the manual laborers, the machinery, 

by which English employers can best meet foreign competition. He distinguishes 
three factors of supreme importance, among them being neither low wages nor 
long hours. '‘First, the economic effect of improved appliances; second, the 
adoption of the best commercial methods ; and third, the fullest development of 
the skill of all those engaged in an industry, and especially of the leaders. . , . 
One of the direct consequences of the adoption of the newer methods and 
appliances has been such a subdivision of some operations as to involve a fresh 
organisation of labor. Instances will be well known in which the making of a 
single article, as, for instance, the matrix used in the linotype macliiiie, or the 
spindles which are made for ring-spinning machines, involves the handling of 
the article by fifteen or twenty workpeople, each «bf w horn is charged with the 
performance of one operation, forming possibly a small portion of those which 
are needed to complete the whole article. This necessitates the design and 
employment of a large number of machines or appliances, each of which is 
intended to aid in effecting one of these minor operations, and calling for the 
attention of a workman speciaUy trained m its use. In this way there has been 
Silently worked a revolution which is not always fully appreciated even yet, m^d 
which has had no less a?i effect than the elevaiion of the machine tender f rom a 
subordinate to an impori(int position in the economy of a imrkshop. It is in 
consequence of the facility of subdivision which the ingenuity displayed in the 
production of special appliances has brought about, that in all organised 
industries the labor cost of any article continually tends to decrease. Probably 
because the economic change which has taken place, has only been partially 
appreciated, we find people still making a great fuss about wages. As a matter 
of fact the rate of wages is not necessarily a guide to the labor cost of an article, 
and a wider recognition of this fact would prevent a good deal of trouble. . , . 
Labor cost and not wages is the determining factor, and there is not necessarily 
a direct connection between them. Indeed, it may be asserted that they are 
often in inverse proportion, and that the moi^e highly organised an industry 
the greater is the tendency for that to he so, . . . Nothing has so much influence 
upon this problem as the possibility of making articles in large numbers, and it 
h in this direction that much remains to be done by engineers. Nothing 
presents so hopeful a field for the future efforts of constructive engineers as the 
cfesign and manufacture of machines which will enable the manufacturers to 
produce all kinds of articles in the greatest possible numbers in any given time. 
fVdges become a seco7tdary canside^-ation under these circttmstances, and although 
a change in the rate paid may for a time affect the economic conditions, it is not 
lo7ig before the skill of the co^istructor has placeddhhn abreast of the new conditions,^ 
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and the organising ability used in industry. !„ short 
whether with regard to Labor or Capital, invention or oSan ’ 
ising ability, the mere existence of a uniform Common Rule' 
m any industry promotes alike the selection of the most 
efficient factors of production, their progressive functional 
adaptation to a higher level, and their combination Tnffie 
most advanced type of industrial orga^nisation.^ And these 
resu ts are permanent and cumulativi However slight m^v 
the effect upon the character or physical efficiency of the 
_ ge-earner or the employer; however gradual mav be the 
improvement in processes or in the organisatSn of M 
industry, these results endure and go on Tntensifvffi.. t1 
-Ives so that the smallest step fonvard biomS 1 
an advance of the utmost importance. ’ ’ 

So far the substitution in any trade of the Common 
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mills, managed by the most capable employers, and thus 
positively reduce the cost of production ; but its first effect 
will probably be to raise that cost in the old-fashioned or 
outlying establishments not yet dispensed with. Like all 
permanent changes in personal cliaraoter or social organisa- 
tion, the economic effects of the Device of the Common Rule 
are gradual in their cJiDeration, and will not instantly reveal 
themselves in an improvement of quality or a diminished 
cost of production. 

The response, moreover, in the way of added efficiency 
will vary from trade to trade. The rapidity with which the 
response will be* given, the extent to which the improvement 
can be carried, and the particular curve of diminishing 
return'^ that it will describe, will differ in each industry 
according as its condition at the moment affords more or less 
scope for the operation of the two potent forces of Functional 
Adaptation and the Selection of the Fittest, on workmen and 
capitalists respectively. Thus, the effect of the constant 
selection among the operatives will vary according to 
the range of choice wiiTfeh the technical circumstances of 
the industry permit the employer to exercise. This 
depends, in practice, for the skilled trades, upon the extent 
to which the process itself requires the co-operation of 
boys or other learners, from whom the skilled workers are 
recruited. lienee, the mule- spinners, attended each by two 
piecers — -ten times the proportion of learners required to 
keep up the trade— are a far more /^ selected ” class than the 
skilled hand-working tailors of the West End trade, who 
need have no boys at all working by their side, and who are 
largely assisted by women incapable of replacing them. We 
do not wish to discuss the social expediency of an arrange- 
ment, which attracts into an occupation every year thousands 
of boys, nine-tenths of whom, after they have reached 
njaturity, find themselves skilled in an occupation which they 
have no chance of following, and which they must perforce 
abandon, at one period of their life or another, for some new 
means of livelihood. But whatever ^ay be the consequences 
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of this arrangement to the unsuccessful pieccrs, its effect on 
the cotton -spinnersj as a class, is to make them a highly 
selected aristocracy of ability, able to adapt themselves to 
the progressive complication and “speeding-up” of the 
machinery. Analogoiis differences exist between trade and 
trade in regard to the extent to which Selection of the 
Fittest can act on the employers, especially as to machinery 
and location. Thus, the total absence of any form of 
monopoly in cotton-spinning and cotton -weaving, and the 
remarkable facility and cheapness with which Lancashire 
capital can always be obtained for new cotton mills, gives 
the cotton Trade Unions a special opportunity for increasing 
the efficiency of the industry, by constantly driving out the 
weakest firms. A complete contrast to this state of things 
is presented by such legal or natural monopolies as railways, 
waterworks, tramways, and gas works, where the Trade 
Unions have to put up with whatever incompetent Board of 
Directors or General Manager may happen to hold the field. 
Nor is the difference between trade and trade any less in 
regard to the action on the employers of Functional Adapta- 
tion. Thus, the factory boot and shoe industry, supplied 
almost day by day with fresh inventions, and constantly 
recruited by the upstarting of new businesses, offers obviously 
more scope for the improvements caused by pressure on the 
brains of employers, than an industry like English agriculture, 
where generation often succeeds to generation in the same 
farm, and economic freedom of enterprise and mobility of 
capital is comparatively rare. The only direction in which 
progress could be at all equal as between trade and trade 
seems to be the improvement of the operatives, brought 
about by increased food, clothing, and rest. Even in this 
respect there would be more scope for improvement in an 
industry carried on by women or unskilled laborers, who arc 
likely to be chronically underfed or overworked, than in „a 
trade employing skilled artisans already earning a high 
Standard Rate. But once the process of “ levelling up ” had 
reached a certain point this inequality of response would 
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cease to be apparent, At this stage, the increase in 
efficiency due to improvement in physical health and vigor, 
like the increase in mental activity made possible by suffi- 
ciency of food and rest, might be expected, in all trades, 
to bear a fairly close relation to the improvement in the 
workers’ conditions, and would probably be subject to much 
the same limits in all ithe industries of a particular country. 
In every other respect trade differs widely from trade in the 
rapidity and degree with which it responds in the way 
of added efficiency, to the stimulus of the Common Rule. 
And this difference between one trade and another, in the 
potentiality of increased efficiency, bears, it will be obvious, 
no definite relation to the strategic strength or political 
power of the operatives. Whether the workers in any 
particular trade will actually be able to extract from the 
employers, either by Mutual Insurance, Collective Bargaining, 
or Legal Enactment, higher wages, shorter hours, or improved 
sanitation, depends, in practice, on many other circumstances 
than those affecting the possibilities of increased efficiency. 
Indeed, if we could admit any generalisation at all on the 
point, we might infer, from the general law of diminishing 
returns,” that a trade in which the wage -earners have 
liitherto been too weak to obtain any Common Rule, would 
be likely to yield a. greater harvest of added efficiency than 
an old-established, well-organised, and powerful industry, in 
which the Trade Union had, for generations past, pushed 
its advantages to the utmost, and so pfobably exhausted 
most of the stimulus to increased Functional Adaptation and 
Selection of the Fittest produced by the use of the Common 
Rule. 

There will, accordingly, be at any particular moment a 
practical limit to the advantageous raising of the Common 
Rule. The Selection of the Fittest, whether of employers, 
workmen, establishments, or districts, can achieve no more 
than to take the best for the purpose that the community at 
the time supplies. Functional Adaptation, whether of work- 
men or employers, or their mutual organisation, can go no 
VOL. II SB 
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further than the structure for the time being allows. And 
though each successive rise in the Common Rule may pro- 
duce its own increment of additional efficiency, there is a 
rapidly decreasing return to each successive application of 
pressure. Hence a Trade Union which has, in the first few 
years of its complete organisation, succeeded in obtaining 
considerable advances in its Standard Rate, sensible reduc- 
tions of its Normal Day, and revolutionary improvements 
with regard to the Sanitation and Safety of its workplaces 
— all without injury to the extent and regularity of its 
members’ employment — may presently find that, in spite of 
its perfected organisation and accumulated funds, its upward 
course slackens, its movements for further advances become 
less frequent or less successful, and, in comparison with the 
contemporary gains of other industries, the conditions of 
employment will remain almost stationary. 

The Trade Unionist has a rough and ready barometer to 
guide him in this difficult navigation. It is impossible, even 
for the most learned economist or the most accomplished 
business man, to predict what will be the result of any par- 
ticular advance in the Common Rule. So long, however, as 
a Trade Union, without in any way restricting the numbers 
entering its occupation, finds that its members are fully 
employed, it can scarcely be wrong in maintaining its 
Common Rules at their existing level, and even, after a 
reasonable interval, in attempting gradually to raise them} 
When the percentage of workmen out of employment 
to rise, it is a sign that the demand for their particular 
commodity has begun to slacken. This diminution of de- 
d may, as we shall presently see, be due to any one of 
an almost infinite number of causes, quite unconnected with 
the conditions enjoyed by the operatives. But one of these 


^ 1 This assumes, as is nearly always the case, that the wages and other condi- 
tions of employment are within the limits of the fullest physiological efficies^cy. 
So long as the family income of the typical shilled mechanic, even in England, 


less than j^ioo a year, and his hours of labor are more than forty or fifty per 
week, the ptentiality of improvement in physical and mental efficiency, in family 
life and citizenship, no less thaci in industry^ is great. 
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possible causes is a rise in price, and one of the possible 
factors in a rise in price is an advance of the Common 
Rule which does not bring with it, in one form or 
another, a corresponding increase in the efficiency of the 
industry. Hence, although it can m no way be inferred 
that the slackening of demand has been caused by the rise 
in the level of the Oommon Rule, rather than to any other 
of the many possible causes, yet this slackening, however it 
is caused, must necessarily check any further advance. For 
assuming the workmen to rely exclusively on the Device of 
the Common Rule, it will not pay them to obtain a rise of 
wages, a shortening of hours, or improved conditions of sani- 
tation or safety at the cost of diminishing their own con- 
tinuity of employment To put it concretely, whenever the 
percentage of the unemployed in a particular industry begins 
to rise from the 3 or 5 per cent characteristic of ^'good 
trade,” to the 10, 1 5, or even 25 per cent experienced 
in “bad trade,” there must be a pause in the operatives' 
advance movement.^ 

1 The critical reader may retort that, when demand is expanding, a rise in the 
Common Rule uni^ccompanied by an increase in efficiency, may check the expan- 
sion without actually throwing any men out of work. This might cohceivably be 
the case, if the particular rise in the Common Rule, which outstripped the increase 
in efficiency, took place before the increased orders for the commodity were given, 
and if the consequent rise in price merely choked off some or ail of a coming 
increase in demand. This, however, is not the actual sequence of events. What 
happens first is that the increase in the demand shows itself in the receipt of 
unusually large orders by the manufacturers. The existing workmen are required 
to work full timCj and then overtime ; most of the unemployed in the trade get 
taken on ; boys and other learners are promoted and additional men are 
inquired for j old establishments are enlarged, and new ones are opened. On 
this, the Trade Union asks for a rise in wages or a shortening of hours. If 
this is conceded, and is not followed by increased efficiency, the rise in cost of 
production and therefore in price can scarcely fail actually to cause some of the 
men in employment to be discharged. The more completely organised is the 
trade, the more precise is the index afforded by the percentage of members 
‘Condonation.’* 
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{c) The effect of the sectional application of the Common RtU^ 
on the distribution of hidusity 


We have now to consider the effect of the Device of the 
Comnion Rule, not on the particular trade that practises it 
but on the development of the nation’? industry — that is to 
say, upon the distribution of the capital, labor, and brain 
power of any community among the different occupations 
that are open to it. In the complicated ebb and flow of 
the modern world of competitive industry the expansion or 
contraction of a particular trade cannot be considered by 
itself. The ordinary manufacturer or operative sees clearly 
enough that the growth or decay of his own establishment 
is intimately connected with the dwindling or expansion 
of other establishments in the same trade. The economist 
detects a similar rivalry between one occupation and 
another, even within the same community ; and sees the 
area of this competition between distinct classes of workers 
indefinitely enlarged by international trade. Without a full 
appreciation of this silent but perpetual struggle between 
separate occupations, it is impossible to form any correct 
estiniate of the influence of any particular factor in the 
. distribution of industry. 

^ We have, to begin with, the competition between alterna- 
tive ways of manufacturing the same product. We need not 
dwe l on the historic struggles of the handloom weaver and 
stocking-frame knitter against the operatives working with 
power ; nor recur to the contemporary competition between 
handmade clothing and boots, nails and ropes, and the 
machine-made articles. What is more typical of our own 
timys the rivalry of one machine-process with another, such 
as the innumerable ways of producing steel, or, to take a 
simpler instance, the competition in cotton-spinning between 
the self-acting mule, worked by men and boys, and the 
perfected ring-frame, worked by women. A new stage in 
the competition is seen ^in the substitution of one material 
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for another, as, for instance, iron for wood in the making of 
bedsteads, and steel for iron in railway construction. A step 
farther brings us to the invention of alternative ways of 
fulfilling the same desire, exemplified in the rivalry between 
the railway and the road, the horse and the electric motor. 
Finally, there is a certain limited sense in which the operatives 
making entirely unccmnected commodities compete for cus- 
tom, so that, as it is commonly alleged, the seasonal demand 
for books and pianos fluctuates inversely with that for 
cricket-bats and bicycles. 

So far we have considered the nation as a self-contained 
community, and we have regarded the customers as choosing 
only between different products of their own country. 
Foreign trade brings in a new complication. The English 
producers of commodities for foreign markets, and those who 
manufacture, for home consumption, commodities that can 
be imported from abroad, find their industries expanding or 
contracting according as the prices of their products rise and 
fall in other countries as well as at home. This may be 
clearly seen in the case of English coal. The cargoes from 
Cardiff and the Tyne go all over the world and find, in many 
^foreign ports, practically no competitors. But how far inland 
our coals will push into each continent varies with every 
change of price. In Germany the Silesian and Westphalian , 
mines, in Australasia those of New South Wales, and in 
South Africa those of the Cape and Natal already supply a 
large part of the local demand, and the geographical limit at 
which the use of English coal ceases to be cheaper than the 
inland supply is seen in practice to be as sensitively mobile 
as the thermometer. And if we turn to the influence of the 
import trade, we may watch the area of wheat growing in 
Great Britain expanding or contracting in close corre- 
spondence with the oscillations of the world price of wheat 
far the success of any class of English producers in com- 
peting for the world's custom would seem to depend ex- 
clusively on their ability to undersell the foreign producers 
of the same article. But this is Qnly half the truth; The 
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English agriculture, cannot therefore be dissociated from the 
contemporary increase in our exports : it is the Lancashire 
cotton-spinner and the Northumberland coal hewer who are 
most seriously competing with the English farmer. Or, to 
take another instance, if the jobbing home workers in the 
Sheffield cheap cutlery trade keep down the price of their 
product by working Jpng hours, without expensive sanitary 
precautions, at the starvation wages of cut-throat competition, 
they may gain by their wretchedness a miserable exemption 
from the competition of French and German blades in the 
English market. But the effect of this exemption is to divert 
the nation’s imports into other commodities* The brothers 
and cousins of the Sheffield cutlers, earning high wages in 
the Yorkshire glass works and iron furnaces, may therefore 
find their employment diminished by the persistent influx of 
German glass and Belgian iron, and they will be entirely 
unaware that the ebb and flow of their own trades have any 
connection, either with the expansions and contractions of 
the export trade of Lancashire on the one hand, or with the 
cheapness of production of Sheffield cutlery on the other. 
The same argument applies, it is clear, the other way round. 
The shrewd officials of the Lancashire Cotton Operatives, 

* working largely for export, are ' as keenly aware as the 
employei's that in promoting a new Factory Bill, or in 
resisting a reduction in their Piecework Lists, they must take* 
into account the competition of Massachusetts and Bombay. 
But neither workmen nor employers in Lancashire realise 
that in this matter of foreign markets they have to face no 
less dangerous competitors at their own doors. Though tlie 
aggregate volume of our export trade is automatically kept 
up to a point that will discharge our foreign indebtedness, it 
does not at all follow that the export of each commodity will 
remain the same. England in this respect is like one great 
shop, from which the foreigner will certainly buy some goods. 
But how he will distribute his purchases among our different 
products will depend on which of them, relatively to all the 
others, offers the greatest advantage compared with foreign- 
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realise that they are competing, not only with the women 
ring~spinners in Lancashire itself and the mule-spinners in 
the foreign cotton mills, but also with the English workers in 
all the trades that produce any article whatsoever for sale to 
the foreigner. , 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion that the employers 
and operatives in anp particular industry ought to regard 
themselves as in the truest sense competing for business, no 
less than for the supply of capital, brains, and manual labor, 
with practically every other industry in the country, however 
unconnected with their own it may seem to be ; and in this 
competitive struggle the battle, it is obvious, will not always 
be to the strong, nor the race to the swift. The ebb and 
flow of business, and hence the distribution of the nation's 
industry, and the production of one article rather than 
another, depends on many conditions quite unconnected with 
the conduct or efficiency of the employers or the workmen 
concerned, or with their remuneration. A change of taste 
or fashion, a scientific discovery, the upgrowth of a new class 
of customers, a mere alteration in the nation's wealth, or in 
its distribution between classes, a war or a famine, or even a 
sumptuary law, will make some trades expand and others 
dwindle, quite independently of any increase or decrease in 
the cost at which their products are being turned out. And 
even if we restrict ourselves to the effect of price in stimulat- 
ing or contracting the demand for a particular commodity, 
it will be obvious that its cost of production will vary for 
many reasons totally unconnected with the requirements of 
the employers or the conditions of employment of the work- 
people concerned. The varying abundance or scarcity of 
the raw material, the ease and cost with which it can be 
transported, the discovery of a new ingredient, the invention 
of a new machine or a new process, a change in the incidence 
of taxation — all these, and numberless other factors uncon - 
nected with the conditions of employment affect cost of 
production, and therefore price. It is, of course, this extreme 
complication of factors — this alnjost infinite degree of 
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operative and the coalmina- 
makes It haider for the country district to retain the best 
boys of the village. Every time the Board of Trade shortens 
the hours or proterts the lives of the railway seiwant ; each 
new statute that increases the certainty and amount of his 
compensabon for accident ; every rise in the Standard Rate 
that public opinion secures to him, indirectly makes the 
struggle for existence harder for the farmer and the “little 
mastei in the country town. 


(d) Parasitic Trades 

We have hitherto proceeded on the assumption that the 
competition between trades is unaffected by anythin'^ in the 

give to all the employers in a particular industry an annual 
bounty out of the taxes, or if it grants to all the operatives 
in tli^at industry a weekly subsidy from the Poor Rate in aid 
of then wages It is obvious that this special privilege will 
other things being equal, cause the favored industry to out- 
stnp Its rivals. The subsidy or bounty will enable the en- 
dowed manufacturers to bribe the public to consume their 
article, by ceding to them what they have not paid for 
.-n analogous advantage can be gained by the employers 
m a particular trade if they are able to obtain the use of 
labor not included in their wage-bill. Under the competitive 
^essure described in our chapter on “The Higgling^of the 

mriSc ' tS trades become, in fact, 

pa asitic This occurs, in practice, in two distinct ways 

We have first the case of labor partially subsisted from 
the incomes of persons unconnected with the industry fo 
^ When a„ eaiployer, without any 

adequate instruction in a skilled craft, gets his work done by 
oys or girls who live with their parents and work practically 
or pocket-money, he is clearly receiving a-subsidy or bounty 
which gives his process an economic advantage over those 
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or in a competing industry— some of the income which 
might have increased the energy put into the other trade. 

^ far more vicious form of parasitism than 
t^s_ partial maintenance by another class. The continued 
efficiency of a nation’s industry obvipusly depends on the 
continuance of its citizens in health and strength. Fori 

mlntaffi Its self-supporting, it mf st, therefore, 

maintain its full establishment of workers, unimpaired in 

numbeis and vigor, with a sufficient number of children to 
fill all vacancies caused by death or superannuation. If 
the employers in a particular trade are able to take such 
advantage of the necessities of their workpeople as to hir^ 
them for wages actually insufficient to provide enough food 
clothing, and shelter to maintain them in average health • 
they are able to work them for hours so long as to deprive 
em of adequate rest and recreation ; or if they can subject 
em to conditions so dangerous or insanitary as positi4ly 
to shorten their lyes, that trade is clearly obtaffiing a supply 

thuf u°ef"“ d°es not pay for. If the workers 

thus used up were horses— as, for instance, on an urban 

trard"^ ^ employers would have to provide, in addition 
to the daily^ modicum of food, shelter, and rest, the whole 
cost of breeding and training, the successive relays necessary 
to keep up their establishments. In the case of free human 
beings, who are not purchased by the employer, this capital 
value of the new generation of workers is placed gratuitousry 
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subsidy from the incomes of other classes. But4n thus 
deteriorating the physique, intelligence, and character of 
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therefore, to restrict the export, and therefore the manufacture, 
of hardware, machinery, or textiles. 

Nor can it be imagined that there is anything so peculiar 
in the nature of the products of the “ sweated trades,” that 
they could not be just as efficiently supplied to us without 
their evil parasitism. We venture to assert, on the contrary, 
that there is no article produced in the whole range of the 
parasitic trades which could not be manufactured with greater 
technical efficiency, and with positively less labor, by a 
highly regulated factoiy industry. But just as in a single 
trade the unregulated employer who can get “ cheap labw ” 
is not eager to put in machinery, so in the nation, the enter- 
prising capitalists who exploit some new material or cater for 
some new desire inevitably take the line of least resistance. 
If they can get the work done by parasitic labor they will 
have so much the less inducement to devise means of per- 
forming the same service with the aid of machinery and steam 
power, and so much the less interest in adopting mechanical 
inventions that are already open to them.i Thus the parasitic 
trades not only abstract part of the earnings of other wave- 
earners, and use up the capital stock of national vigor: 
they actually stand in the way of the most advantageous 
distribution of the nation’s industrv anrl time 
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nd laborers, would tend 
industry in which they 
greatest additional product. If, however 
receive a subsidy or bounty, these parksitel wlll 
proporbon to their real efficiency, and will thus 
aiger share of the nation’s capital, brains, 
— 1 would otherwise be the case, ivith the 
aggregate product will be diminished, and the 
-..-supporting trades will be prematurely 
> tendency of industry to be forced by the 

notir^d the lowest 

oticed by the shrewd observers who exposed 

Law. “Whole branches of manu- 

bllow the course, not of coal 

Ti’sm ; may flourish like the 

:ion, in consequence of the 

other interests of the place 

and cease to exist in the 

consequence of that better 
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This condition of parasitism is neither produced by the 
self-helping efforts of the more fortunate trades to improve 
their own conditions, nor can it be remedied by any such 
sectional action. The inadequate wages, excessive hours 
and_ insanitary conditi«ns which degrade and destroy the 
victims of the sweated trades are caused primarily by their 
own strategic weakness in face of the employer, himself 
driven to take advantage of their necessities by the uncon- 
scious pressure described in our chapter on “The Higgling of 
the Market- That weakness, and the industrial infffidency 

to which It inevitably leads, are neither caused nor increased 

y the fact that other sections of wage-earners earn hio-h 
wages, work short hours, or enjoy healthy conditions of 
einployment. If, as we have argued, these conditions 

mSuce rif Common Rule, themselves 

^ ® degree of specialised efficiency which 

enables them to be provided, their existence is no dis- 
advantage to the community, nor to any section of it. On 
the contrary, the resulting expansion of the regulated trades 
will have reclaimed an additional area from the morass. If, 

^ le o ler hand, they are not accompanied by a full 
equivalent of _ efficiency, their existence in the regulated 
mdustries, by increasing cost of production, must be a draw- 
back to these in the competition between trades, and thus 
positively lessen the pressure on the unregulated occupations 
and .he workers In ftem.' On neither view can the relafety 

» >• 

are assisted by the churches and by charities^ 

of wages at high rates of’ltMtrirtion 0^^" 

disastrous to the trade practising this Lvice The 

coupled with its declining efficiency cin r '“'’O'-. 

price of the product. If this comes in'ir, increase in the 

cheap substitute can easily be found the foreign articles, or if a 

falling off in demand, leading to Snie wort^^^^^^^ 

call for increased stringency" in excTudW fr^h 1 ®>ployment, will 
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good conditions exacted by the coalminer or the engineer 

raakS of°the ElTr‘^ prejudicial to the chain and nail 

cutler to the n P*" outworking Sheffield 

cutler to the sweated shirtmaker of Manchester or the casual 

ast is1s°Tll -fiuence such 

Sn.in r • direction. The fact that a brother 

h3s o IS »eceiving a higher wage, working shorter 

hou s, or enjoying better sanitary conditions is an IcenZ 
to stiuggle for similar advantages ^ 

Unfortunately there is no chance of the parasitic trades 
raistng themselve. front their quagmire by a“ “ ec “S 
action of aeir own. It ia, for inLnce, hopelL forTe 

fcnlce°or CoS"? n “‘"“P*’ 

nsurance or Collective Bargaining, to maintain any effective 
Common Rules against the will of their entployefs. fin 
If every man employed at dock labor in any given S 
were a staunch and loyal member of the Trade Union, even if 
the union had funds enough to enable all these men to stand 

their Doin??h""^’ ^ unable to carry 

heir point. The employers could, without appreciable losf 

fill their warehouses the very „e,<t day by a”entirely new 

—are partly supported ftoni the workers 

and that their parasitism is thus made possible J 

paid operatives, and therefore, in some^sent 

however, no connection between the two Unionism. There is, 

imply a donor of the bountva*; wpII ac * kind of parasitism does, indeed, 

in income between individuals, well as a recipient, but the existence of differenLs 

on Trade Unionism. CrS;er there T 

between home work and casual ’dock labor ir PoorT~*r“^ “ relation 

equally low-paid occupations may be 4 id bv H London— in which two 

parasitic on each oth^r Th« Xfu, 7 7 ■■ “‘‘""ate mutual help, to be 

labor,” says Mr. Charles Booth, “may be regaSeTal' low-paid 
expansion of some of the most as the proximate cause of the 

South London--furlt Cts East and 

board boxes, matches, jam, etc T?ev. P^per bags, and card- 

districts largely occupied bv unsi-;iTp.'rl " » the neighbourhood of 

employmenf I mSsT dfsclruou^^ “ -hose 

mVpws of these men who turn to labor of this 

of the People (London, 1S97), vol. ix. p. iq?, * ®ooth. Life and Labouf 
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set of men, ^vho would do the work practically as well 
There is m fact, for unspecialised manual labor a practicallv’ 
unlimited “reserve army” made up of the tcmpoS 
unemployed members of every other class. As these 

general laboring _ needs no apprenticeship, no combination 

pm might be with .the laborers actually 

employed at any one ttoe. conld deprive the e^ow 

The “'•"““‘■'’e of engaging an entirely new va„„ 

pme.ie;,ly„nsM,,e&n:htgt“^^^ 

ence , or where the work, though” stiBo^l 
whmh every wman is initiated as part of her general edud- 
, o combination will ever be able to enforce bv ite 
own power, any Standard Rate any Norm A n ' 

definite eondiliona of Sanitation a“d Safer SS' " 
more obvious when the parasitic latr ii r 

SuSli'l'S” rnd'collS? " b“'™' 

»ork is f JSd z ■ 

“s eSrhSa fa” “w'r" mpE 

comp’e^torr.letriii c“lTa“d ZZ 

on the one hand and thf ' rcgulated industries 

unregulated but^elf-suppo^dn^teVu^^^ T the 

with the leavings of both home tTf' “P 

diminishing quantity and oualir r foreign trade, and a 

manual laborV I„ w^a? T capacity and 

or. in what proportion a nation’s industry wilf 

tag. that 
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be divided among the two conquerors will, it is obvious, 
depend primarily on the extent to which regulation is 
resorted to. The more widespread and effective is the use 
of the Device of the Common Rule, the larger, other 
being equal, will be the proportion of the population pro- 
tected from the ravages of “ sweating.” On the other hand, 
the more generally the conditions of employment are left to 
be freely settled by Individual Bargaining, the wider will 
grow the area of the parasitic trades. And omitting from 
consideration those industries which are at once unregulated 
and self-supporting — which succumb, as we have seen, before 
either victor — it would require delicate economic investiga- 
tion to estimate the relative advantage, in this day-to-day 
struggle between industries, of the slow but cumulative 
stimulus given by the Common Rule, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the immediate cheapening of production made 
possible by parasitism, whether this takes the form of grants 
in aid of subsistence from persons outside the industry, or 
of an unremunerated consumption of labor’s capital 
We might infer, from the respective economic characteristics 


by Type, not by Defmition. “ It is determined, not by a boundary line without, 
but by a central point within \ not by what it strictly excludes, but by what it 
• eminently includes; by an example, not by a precept” (Whewell, Hisfoyy oj 
ScienijJic Ideas, vol ii. p. 120; IsliW, Sysiem of Logic, vo\. ii. p. 276). H 
as elsewhere in Nature, there are no sharp lines of division. The different 
shade off from each other by imperceptible degrees. So far as we are aware, 
there is no industry that is completely regulated, none that is completely un- 
regulated and self-supporting, and none that is completely parasitic. Mule-spinning, 
for example, is a highly-regulated industry, but in so far as it is fed with relays 
piecers \vhom it does not support, it is parasitic on other trades. Agriculture, 
though mainly driven to be self-supporting, is, in some districts, parasitic 
occupations with which it is combined, such as fishing or letting lodgings ; and 
though mainly unregulated, sometimes employs 'W'orkmen at wages governed by 
a Standard Rate, or residing in farm cottages, as to which there is some 
to enforce the Public Health Acts. The parasitic trade.? themselves usually 
employ a modicum of organised labor, and their operations are freq 
divided between the highly-regulated factory and the unregulated home. It 
accordingly impossible to discover whether or not an industry is parasitic by any 
such operation as dividing the total wages that it pays among the total number 
W its employees. Any trade is so far parasitic if it employs any labor which is 
not entirely maintained and replaced out of the wages and other conditions afforded 
to iliat parlicalar labor. Our remarks as to parasitic trades apply, therefore, to all 
■•■vvindustries .whatsoever, imso.' far', as they -are parasitic 
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in the rvorld’s market by the che^ones^^T”^ ^ 
realising great fortunes but 
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possible to give inductive proof of ^ society, it is im. 

ever. But the outcome of onr generalisation whatso- 

'vhh the main developments T ?v'i consistent 

nineteenth century and with > during the 
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Britain fifty years ago tith tlmf ofthe^^ 
struck at once by the enormous ■ P'csent day, \ve are 
occupied by textile manufactures 
building, machine -makin.^ and mil “' 'T ship- 

with agriculture, and wfth thn ' “^ning, as compared ■ 
watchmaking, silk-weaving, and'llove handicrafts like 
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ysiin, tlie best long'cloth 4 -u 

muslins— not in the commoner sorts'^or 

Lancashire exports find tlieir widest marSt 
building, the hio-hlv f'nmr^ 7 ,v * j , market. In ship- 

ship and passengef linJ arTL 

products. And Eno-lish most distinctively British 

are bought by the^forpio- ’^'^’^S'mes, tools, and machinery 
no. 

manufactures, but because ftiPt i ^ continental 

eniinenoe i„ coali.r r„l 7 T° •>>“ P«- 

ttio most skilled parts of oar‘SuIatS*?ra*dra 
gradual ousting, even in the hn 

factures of the commoner of our manu- 

cutlery-all branchr^wS 

never been sufKcfentIv nrrro * a workmen have 

or . N„rmarDT;“^7f“SfoIr'°''“ 

botweeo errpansta and reSof «n T .7“ '“”<=““00 

across the cleavao-p rtf i J’ j ^ further, pursuing it 

ing the sLctTSlhe --^-4 and not- 

makers and NottInnhani'’ffif 1 ?'®“'®'’* Kentish hand paper- 
with the rda.ir:il„“ s gr “"P™ 

machine papermafcers and hand Iac3ke “tohrf 

have ahvays been nrr:,rftVo?T ^^^^r^ers, Doth of which 

wage, (t is “LSr^^'nrr.tir^ 

the hand laceworkers all i-ltP i’ * exception of 
are carried on by Sif 't f'l" *'aying industries 
die ordinary fori, f ’ .la>>arred front 

remaSeTleS^S o i"””"' ”'o®“ 

industry is afforded by ^ unregulated and self-supporting 
the English “ at d ' The fact that 

at practically teb, re a ^ “f' '“'a labor 

owner, he is' free to etert°S'it’‘d‘'h'‘"' 7'"" 

^ xact unlimited hours of work, and is 

cutlery" pajer, TnTfuSture 

standard conditions, have usu.4v ’ » which the men insist on high 

Sion, in spite of the fact that thefr , i‘'^.“®P"“Uvely little from foreign i«vt 

"f Rs..*,i„ of N.„S,rsnJt,?ta''”"S Sr '"I”'® Prrii 
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untrammelled by any sanitaiy requi 
bad the worst possible effect on a^r 
has, to begin with, deprived the 
anything but the residuum of the 
a whole century the cleverest and 
strongest , and most enterprising youir 
drained from the countryside by the 


|uiiements,, lias, ive,, believe,' 

igricLiltural prosperity. It 
typically rural industry of 
ho rural population. For 
1 most energetic boys, the 
3 men, Have been 

superior conditions 
unerea Dy tne industries governed by the Common Rule R 

follows that the employer has for generations had very littL 
choice of labor, and practically no chance of securing fresh 
relays of workers from other occupations. Moreover, though 
he may reduce wages to a bare subsistence, he can in the 
long run get no more out of the laborers than hil waees 
provide, for it is upon them and their famil 

rely for a continuance of the service, 

food and clothini_, 
modation of the rural 
unintelligent labor 
mentioned. 


•cs that he 'must 

, , Hence the scanty 

ig, long hours, and insanitary housing accom- 
-1 population produce slow, lethargic, and 
the low Standard of Life is, ' 
accompanied by a low Standard of Work. ' 

trou”bIpfT ™Pyant, the employers have, of ail cl 
troubled least about making inventions 0 

processes. If a farmer cannot make bot 
rernedy is to get a reduction of rent. The 
agricultural tenant, unliki 
facturer, is not held rigi 
and is frequently excused 
years, prevents that vigorous weedinrr 

and that constant 

the main factors of the 
fore not surprising that, 
improvement in almost 
of agriculture have, we believe, chai 
any other occupation. In the rival 
steadily lost ground, securing for 
proportion of the nation’s capital, an 
and more of the pick of the popi 
In the stress of international comoeti 


I, as we have 
■-k. What 
asses, 

r improving their 
h ends meet, his 
very fact that an . 
^ _:e a mine owner or a cotton manu- 
gidly to his bargain with his landlord, 
a part of his rent in unprofitable 
s out of the less efficient, 
supersession of the unfit, which is one of 
efficiency of Lancashire. It is there- 
in a century of unparalleled technical 
every productive process, the methnH« 
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ingly to the wall, and far from being selected lih^ c. t 
bgh ly regulated trades as coal mining 0" eSneer^^^^^ 
supply of the world market, it finds itself Ling more and 
more even of the home trade ; not to any specfally favored 
one among :ts nvals, but to all of them- not alone Tn Xt- 
growmg, but m every other branch of i 4 operations There 
a.e of course, other cauiva for the decline of English farmin>r 
and we are far from pretending to offer a conrptae exoTaw ' 

tl ■"'k liatkward condition, as compared sav 

with sh.pbu.ld.ng or machine-making. But the colS 
gentlemen of o,. 1 /-no country 

Factorv Arts nn tK« -it^’ “ willingly imposed the 

i^actoiy Acts on the millowners, and so vehemently obiected 

to any analogous regulations being applied to agriculture 

wou d possibly not have been so eager to support 

Shaftesbury if they had understood clearly thXonomic 
effects of these Common Rules.' economic 

enfLcd wiirSln outSp to.ffad" '“iW “ rigidly 
in cotton-spinning GWow on^ rivntd^W 1““'“ ‘oJ^Provement. lij, 

present century the two^districts did” not 

regulation. D^uring ‘h^r 

sliire has led to a constant elaboraHnf !!,? ;f Unionism in Lanca- 

ment of the Common RuIas by which the stnngent enforce- 

the other hand, the opemthS violence and 

led to serious outbreaks of crime between^gso and Ts "y 

repression and the entire collansp nf tV. . followed by drastic 

From 1S38 down to the present duv L of ‘^^rile industry. 

far as Trade Unionism is^concerned manufacturers have, so 

cheaply as they pleased, whilst, owing to th^* 

mon Rules of ihe Factory Acts hav^ uwil tL , .°/°''^"“^rion, even the Corn- 
enforced than in Lancashire Tt ic ot i f years, been far less rigidly 

this period, whilst“S^ 'J^'ring 

Gtegow cotton-spinning has steadily dfcUnld k“ffic 1 encr°Tf Progressed, 
labor IS now employed, much of it mid r.r.i r !u u ^ , A S^ade of 
speed of working and output per ooerativf- hnZ J the 

in machinery have been tardily and inadenii^t/>] increase ; improvements 

recently been erected Only a W #>c:foKr u ? and no new mills have 

once a flourishiS indust^ Ld of what was 

survive, ^ doubtful w'hether all of these wall long 

of oTissj.u Tisr ”“!• ““ "’»■ 

ingly low, and the Cl InsSror ^as 

wo.i'“.-tro£q s-oi.xi SKo s: 3 
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can form any adequate idea of the unseen and unmeasured 
mjuty to national character wrought by the social rZ 
ination to which this misery inevitably leads. One de^radS 
or ,11-conducted worker will demoralise a family - one I. 
orderly family inexplicably lowers the conduct of a 1 , 
street; the low -caste life of a single street sprLds it n 
influence over the entire quarter ; ''and the slum nna 7* 
»nn«tad with the othent by a thousand „„„„,Jced LeTds 
u intercourse, subtly deteriorates the standard nf 

health morality, and public spirit of the whde c ty Thn 
hough the morass does not actually gain on the trtion 
the nation’s life already embanked^? the Com m» Rule 
we see it perpetaating itself, and, with die growth of pomh- 
ion, even positively increasing in area.' ^ ^ 


(fi) 7Jie National UTiniimtin 

Though Trade Unionism affords no means of o.,ff 
do,™ .ndustdal parasitism by sectional 00^0 hf aSsi! 
Of the economic effects of the Device of r 
points the way to the sohition of the prtwem “ w";h^ 
trade, in the absence of any Common T,1 “ 

between firms ieads, as we have s»T I, H “.mpehtton 

pr«ices by which the whoie industry Is dctcriomted."” The 

sislencehMnodolt^Mu;d°OT^'^;!''? '^.' tet'or ‘’'s hrel of lioalthy ssh- 
reason to believe that their actual number is ^ooi 

date. It may even be larp*<»r ^east as large as at any previoii*! 

(London. 1S97). How extensive aref ocfuXf 

may be inferred from Mr. Charles Booth’s rartafi^ ^ ^ low-paid occupations 

the economic condition of London’s ui mimin»””“'xu 

inquiries make it reasonably sure that aw 1/ /r of all our 

the line of poverty or are below it havintr oh “f pof“tation are on or about 
with another, averages twentv-one ’shilUn® ^ “ income which, one time 

femily (oruptotweVfiv^ orrentSj^^^^^ ''or a sZl 

many cases falling much below this level. Ther^ma^rh°"® size), and in 

perhap.s ten shillings more, or taking the vear rn„n/ f * who'have 

five shillings a week, among whom would 

earners many retail tradesmeLand ^an nii^^^ counted m addition to wagi 

dude those who are better oif.^’-Zi/a - 




-ai ciitoculties and political obstacles whic 
le he reform and extension of the factor 
nplete our economic analysis we must con 

woirid be implied by a systematic applica. 
n of a i\ational Minimum, and how thh 
-o affect the evils tnat we ha^.^e described 

ff rhiTi K “^ciustrial parasitism' 

>f chdd-labor. The early textile manu” 

• Pmd best to run his mill almost 

children, whom he employed without 
when they grew too 
iies, and when they required 
bill allowed. The resulting 
manufacturing population became so 
m spite of all its prepossessions, 
•e Woollen Workers 

:ers of to-day, to meet 

_ period of educational servitude 
aiming, like the National Union of 

f boys to be employed.' Neither 
ansidered practicable. An alterna- 

prohibiting the manufacturer from 

m^ure would be of use agairst ■in In v “ "o 

t the adult workers of the lanicular t«d ® hoy-labor, 

of trade with trade, whetLr for Lm '''r° "yt'teci. In 
^sion of a bounty.fed indust ^ nocetaXl ?“““ 
ttnd possibly quite unrelated trate lVn^fK'' r 

even principally, the adult boot and sh T" ot>iy, 

indue multiplication of boys in flv. * , operatives who are 
tnt Gtes Makers, who exceed £ S 
agriculture, which receives the msi l' ^ himting their own 
'ughm a more indirect wav from ib “ “if P™hal3y 
s this subsidy in aid of its own exnort n , 
agn imports whmli happen to com^e in Iholnff of I? ~?f! 


v^A<-iui>iveiy Dy youn^^ 
regard to what was to become of them 
Dig to creep under his machi 
more wages than his labor 
degeneracy of the 
apparent that Parliament 
was driven to interfere. ’ The Yorkshir 

thTcP^^^ k"^’ 

me case by reviving the old 
Phe Calico-printers wt 
Boot and Shoe Open 
limitation of the numb 
of these expedients wa 
tive remedy was found 



^xuuicn DCiovv a certain „ j 

to a farther neriori ^ »'^<3i»nng him 

rL Facto “IS*''' ^P™' •■“'f •I'eir days 

»r way to UtoVctoaTao/'^^i 

Stounds, but aTSsi3° ' “ 
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is by their deliberate instruction in educational institutions, 
Such instruction can never be thoroughly utilised so lono- as 
the youth has to perform a full and exhausting day’s work 
at the factory or the mine. There is much to be said, both 
from an educational alid from a purely commercial point of 
view, for such a gradual extension of the half-time system as 
would put off until eighteen the working of full factory 
hours, in order to allow of a compulsory attendance at the 
technical school and the continuation classes. Any such 
proposal would, at present, meet with great opposition from 
parents objecting to be deprived of their children’s earnino-s. 
Some of the more thoughtful Trade Unionists are, however 
beginning to see that such a development of the half-time 
system, whilst affording the only practical substitute for the 
apprenticeship training, would have the incidental advantage 
of placing, in the most legitimate way, an effective check on 
any excessive use of boy-labor by the employers.^ With 
the contraction of the supply the rate of boy’s "wages would 
rise, so that little less might even be earned for the half day 
than formerly for full time. Boy -labor, therefore, would 
become less profitable to the employers, and would tend to 
be used by them only for its legitimate purpose of training 
up a new generation of adult workmen.” To prevent para- 
sitism, in short, we must regard the boy or girl, not as an 

Cnlf, of the T -ade Unionist Minority of the Royal 

Commisston on Lahor,m C. 7421, 1894. A somewhat analogous a-rraneement 
rome?tt"s^rcantlr Apprenticeship Law of rSpt, and in 

2 It might even become necessary for the community to pay a premium for 

Va- ” ® employers prefenS 

altogether to dispense with them. Under private enterprise it requires Herhin 

fot trS^^ permanence of interest for individual employers to hive any recard 
\ generations of skilled operatives. Thus whilst some 

of the best shiphuilding estabUshments in the North of England bestow consider 
Stortfl apprentices, the rule in the Mfdland bool and hie 
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independent wealth-producer to be satisfied K 
science b„, as the ft, toe citizen and plent 
o to nty-one, p„pen pptoitions of gtS*! 

are Of paramount importance. HeLe tL 

ae ivorkere in a state df SSyll'prod' 

normeS fd® ^ ^ 

not meiely of daily subsistem 
of such conditions of nurture 
provision, generation after 
adults. 

In the case of adults, 
may cite once more the 
House of Lords, of “c'- 
e-xistence ; hours of labor , 
workers periods of almost 
to the last degree ; 
of the persons e: 

Each of these 
With 1 _ 
already professes 
whether employe 
roan or woman,' 
ment. In additic 
Health Acts, the 


Jcers and citizens 
I the requirement 
■money, but also 
• the continuous 
healthy and efficient 

parasitism takes the form, if we 
unimpeachable i ' 
earnings barely sufficient 
mrsuchr- ^ 

ceaseless toil, hard 

; sanitary conditions i--- 

jmployed and dangerous 
points requires 
regard to sanitation, 

--J to secure to 
mployed in a factory 
roman,' reasonably healthy 
the general 


testimony of the 

1 to sustain 

as to make the lives of the 

, 1 and unlovely 

injurious to the health 
j to the public.”^ 

separate consideration. 

’ “ ^aw of the United Kingdom 
ery manufacturing operative, 
or a workshop, and whether 
conditions of employ- 
requirements of the Public 
put upon him, by the Factory 
allowed to carry on his industry 
and maintaining whatever is’ 
and safety of all the persons 
=y are at work on his premises. 

very nature unhealthy, the em- 

e technical precautions deemed 
Perts, and prescribed by special 
50 far the Policy of a National 
1 seem to be already embodied 

of tht Hmse of Ij,rds on the Sweating 



trie youth has to perform a full and exhausting day’s work 
at the factory or the mine. There is much to be said, both 
from an educational ahd from a purely commercial po’int of 
view, for such a gradual extension of the half-time system as 
would put off until eighteen the 'iforking of full factory 
hours, in order to allow of a compulsory attendance at the 
technical school and the continuation classes. Any such 
proposal would, at present, meet with great opposition from 
parents objecting to be deprived of their children’s earnings. 
Some of the more thoughtful Trade Unionists are, however,' 
beginning to see that such a development of the half-time 
system, whilst affording the only practical substitute for the 
apprenticeship training, would have the incidental advantage 
of placing, in the most legitimate way, an effective check on 
any excessive use of boy-labor by the employers.^ With 
the contraction of the supply the rate of boy’s wages would 
rise, so that little less might even be earned for the half day 
than formerly for full time. Boy -labor, therefore, would 
become less profitable to the employers, and would tend to 
be used by them only for its legitimate purpose of training 
up a new generation of adult workmen." To prevent para- 
sitism, in short, we must regard the boy or girl, not as an 

See, for instance, the JHe-fiort of the Trade Unionist Minority of the Roval 
Contms^on on Labor m C 7421, 1894. A somewhat analogoifs aian-ement 
already m force in NeuchStei, under its Apprenticeship Law of iSoi “nd in 
some Other Swiss cantons. w Loyi, ana m 

2 It might even become necessary for the community to pay a premium for 
the proper tectoical education of boys in trades in which employers p XrrS^ 

fl of Under private enterprise itTequfri a certain 

foiesight and permanence of interest for individual employs to have any regard 
for the rearing up of new generations of skilled operatives. Thus white some 
Ihta * shipbuilding establishments in the North of England bestow consider 
ftorie ‘he rule in the Midland birand shoe 

T nn/n K T the boys practically nothinji and the 

employing boys at ail. It was found that, in iSol 
m various branches of the building trades emnlt^W 
pc:/ Lr apprentices and 143 other ‘Mearners ’’ L their 
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in English law. But appearances are deceptive. Whole 
classes of industrial wage-earners find themselves entirely 
outside the Factory Acts, whilst even of those who are 
nominally included, large sections are, in one way or another, 
deprived of any reah' protectign. Hence, far from securing 
a National Minimum of Sanitation and Safety to every one, 
the law is at present only brought ^effectively into force to 
protect the conditions of employment of the strongest sections 
of the wage-earners, notably the Coalminers and the Cotton 
Operatives, whilst the weakest sections of all, notably the 
outworkers of the “sweated trades,” remain as much oppressed 
in the way of sanitation as they are in hours of labor 
and wages. If it is desired to carry out the Policy of a 
National Minimum on this point, Parliament will have to 


make all employers, whether factory-owners, small workshop 
masters, or traders giving out material to be made up else- 
where, equally responsible for the sanitary conditions under 
which their work is done.^ 

When we turn from sanitation to the equally indispens- 
able conditions of leisure and rest, English factory legislation 
is still more imperfect. It has for fifty years been accepted 
that it is against public policy for women to be kept to 
manual labor for more than sixty hours a week, and this 
principle is supposed to be embodied in the law. But here 
again, the most oppressed classes — the women working day 
and night for the wholesale clothiers, or kept standing al! 
day long behind the counter of a shop or the bar of a public- 
house — who are absolutely excluded from the scope of the 
law. Even where the law applies, it applies least thoroughly 
in the most helpless trades. W e have already described 

1 A beginning has been made by the sections of the Factory Acts of 1S91 
and 1895 imposing upon persons giving out work to be done elsewhere than on 
their own premises certain obligations with regard to the sanitary conditions of 
their outworkers. In their present form, however, these sections are admittedly 
unworkable, and no serious eflFort has yet been made to cope with the evils 
revealed by the House of Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System in^Soo. 

Sweating, its Cause and Re?nedy (Fabian Tract, No. 50), Hozu to do away 
with the Sweating System, by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb) (Co-operative 
Union jDamphlet), and th^ Trade Unionist Minorite Report of the Royal 

Commission on Labor, m C. 7^21, j 
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how, in ail Mn-textile industries, the overtime provisionj 
destioy Ae efificacy of the Factory Act,' and, in such case« 
as laundiy-workers and dressmakers in small shops, render it 
practically of no avail It is one more instance of the irony 
of Lnghsh labor legislation that the women in the textile 
mills have alone secured a really effective limitation of their 
hours of labor, and Ais as low as 56! hours a week, in 
spite of the fact that they are, of all women workers, the 
least helpless and, as a class, the best off. And when we 
pass from women to men, the statute book with regard to 
the hours of labor is at present a blank, relieved only by the 
tentative provisions of the Railway Regulation Act of 1893. 
Before VTO can be said to have established a National Mini- 
mum of leisure and rest, the provisions of the Factory Acts 
with regard to textile factories will have to be made appli- 
cable, with the special modifications appropriate to each 
partmular occupation, to all manual workers whatsoever. 

But sanitation and leisure do not, of themselves, maintain 
. j na ions workers in health and efficiency, or prevent 
industrial parasitism. Just as it is against public policy to 
allow an emplopr to engage a woman to work excessive 
hours or under insanitary conditions, so it is equally against 
public policy to permit him to engage her for wages in- 
sufificient to provide .the food and shelter, without which she 
cannot continue in health. Once we begin to prescribe the 
minimuin conditions under which an employer should be 
permitted to open a factory, there is no logical distinction 

to be drawn between the several clauses of the wage 
contract. From the point of view of the employer, one 
way of increasing the cost of production is the same as 
another, whilst to the economist and the statesman, con- 
cerned with the permanent efficiency of industry and the 
maintenance of national health, adequate food is at least as 
important as reasonable hours or good drainage. To be 
completely effectual, the Policy of the National Minimum 
will, therefore, have to be applied to wages. 

^ See a preceding chapter on » Normal Day.” 
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The proposition of a National Minimum of wacres— tl 
enactment of a definite sum of earnings per week below whk 
no employer should be allowed to hire any worker— has n* 
yet^ been put forward by any considerable section of Trar 
Unionists, nor takep into consideration by any Hoir 
Secretary This reluctance to pass to the obvious coir 
pletion of the policy of factory legislation, at once lomcf 
and practical, arises, we think, from a shrinking, both on^ fh 
part of woAmen and employers, from having all wages fixe« 
y_ aw.^ But this is quite a different proposition. Th 
fixing of a National Minimum of Sanitation has not pre 
vented the erection in our great industrial centres ofwwk. 
places which, compared with the minimum prescribed by the 
w, are palatial in their provision of light, air, cubic space 
warmth, and sanitary accommodation. And a Natfonal 
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c othing, and shelter physiologically necessary, according to 
national habit and custom, to prevent bodily deterioration. 
Such a minimum would therefore be low, and though its 
establishment would be welcomed as a boon by the unskilled 
workers in the unregulated trades, it jvould not at all corre- 
spond with the conception of a “Living Wage" formed by 
the Cotton Operativts or the Coalminers. It would be a 
matter for_ careful consideration what relation the National 

should bear to that for adult women- 
what differences, if any, should be made between town and 
country ; and whether the standard should be fixed bv 
national authority (like the hours of labor for young persons 
and women), or by local authority (like the educational 
qualification for child - labor). To those not practically 
acquainted with the organisation of English industry and 
Government administration, the idea will seem impracticable 
But, as a matter of fact, the authoritative settlement of a 
minirnum wage is already daily undertaken. Every local 
^verning body throughout the country has to decide under 
the criticism of public opinion what wage it will pay to its 
lowest grade of laborers. It can hire them at any price 
, even at a shilling a day ; but what happens in practice 
IS that the officer in charge fixes such a wage as he believes 
he can permanently get good enough work for. In the same 
way the national Government, which is by far the laro-est 
employer of labor in the country, does not take the cheapest 
^orers it can get, at the lowest price for which they will 
offer themselves, but deliberately settles its own minimum 
wage for each department. During the last few years this 
systematic determination of the rate to be paid for Govern- 
ment labor, which must have existed since the days of Pepys, 
has been more and more consciously based upon what we 
have called the Doctrine of a Living Wage. Thus the 
4dmiralty is now constantly taking evidence, either through 
the Labor Department or through its own officials, as to the 
cost of living in different localities, so as to adjust its laborers’ 
wages to the expense of their subsistence. And in our 
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makers in the parasitic trades. This obstruction would 
inevitably concentrate itself into two main arguments. They 
would assert that if they had to give decent conditions to 
every person they employed, their trade would at once 
become unprofitable, and would either cease to exist, or be 
driven out of the country. And, quite apart from this 
shrinking of the area of employment, wvhat, they would ask, 
would become of the feeble and inefficient, the infirm and 
the aged, the ‘‘workers without a character,” or the “poor 
widows,” who now pick up some kind (that is, some part) of 
a livelihood, and who would inevitably be not worth employ- 
ing at all if they had to be paid the National Minimum 
wage ? 

The enactment of a National Minimum would by no 
means necessarily involve the destruction of the trades at 
present carried on by parasitic labor. When any particular 
way of carrying on an industry is favored by a bounty or 
subsidy, this way will almost certainly be chosen, to the 
exclusion of other methods of conducting the business. If 
the subsidy is withdrawn, it often happens that the industry 
falls back on another process which, less immediately pro- 
fitable to the capitalists than the bounty-fed method, proves 
positively more advantageous to the industry in the long 
run. This result, familiar to the Free Trader, is even more 
probable when the bounty or subsidy takes the form, not of 
a protective tariff, an exemption from taxation, or a direct 
money grant, but the privilege of exacting from the manual 
workers more labor-force than is replaced by the wages and 
other conditions of employment The existence of negro 
slavery in the Southern States of America made, while it 
lasted, any other method of carrying on industry economically 
impossible ; but it was not really an economic advantage to 
cotton-growing. The “ white slavery ” of the early factory 
system stood, so long as it was permitted, in the way of ^ny 
manufacturer adopting more humane conditions of employ- 
ment ; but when the Lancashire millowners had these more 
humane conditions forced upon them, they were discovered 
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to be more profitable than those which unlimited freedom of 
competition had dictated. There is much reason to believe 
that the low wages to which, in the unregulated trades, 
the stream of competitive pressure forces employers and 
operatives alike, are not in them.selves any more econo- 
mically advantageous to the industry than the long hours 
and absence of sanitary precautions were to the early 
cotton mills of Lancashire. To put it plumply, if the 
employers paid more, the labor would quickly be worth 
more. In so far as this proved to be the case, the National 
Minimum would have raised the Standard of Life without 
loss of work, without cost to the employer, and without 
disadvantage to the community. Moreover, the mere fact 
that employers are at present paying lower wages than the 
proposed minimum is no proof that the labor is not “ worth ” 
more to them and to the customers ; for the wages of the 
lowest grade of labor are fixed, not by the worth of the 
individual laborer, but largely by the necessities of the 
marginal man. It may well be that, rather than go without 
the particular commodity produced, the community would 
willingly pay more for it. Nevertheless, so long as the 
wage-earner can be squeezed down to a subsistence or, 
more correctly, a parasitic wage, the pressure of competi- 
tion will compel, the employer so to squeeze him, whether 
the consumer desires it or not. 

It may, however, be admitted that a prohibition of 
parasitism would have the effect of restricting certain in- 
dustries. The ablest, best-equipped, and best situated 
employers would find themselves able to go on under the 
new conditions, and would even profit by the change. The 
firms just struggling on the margin w’ould probably go 
under. It might even happen that particular branches of 
the sweated trades would fall into the hands of other 
countries. If the French Government withdrew its pre- 
sent bounties on the production of sugar, some French 
establishments would certainly be shut up, and the total 
exports of French sugar, other, things remaining equal. 
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would be diminished. But all economists will agree that 
the mere keeping alive a trade by a bounty, whatever othei 
advantages it may be supposed to have, does not, of itself 
increase the aggregate trade of the country, or the area of 
employment. What tlie bounty does is to divert to suo-ar 
production capital and labor which would otherwise have 
been devoted to the production of otheF articles, presumably 
to greater profit, for otherwise the bounty would not have 
been required. When the bounty is withdrawn this diver- 
sion ceases, and the available capital and labor is re-distrib- 
uted over the nation’s industry in the more profitable way. 
And if it be replied that there will be no demand for these 
other articles, the answer is clear. If the bounty-fed sugar 
ceases to be exported, the commodities given in exchange 
for it cease to be imported, and have to be produced at 
home. The capital and labor which formerly produced 
sugar is now free to produce the commodities which were 
formerly obtained by the export of the sugar. In short, the 
aggregate product remaining the same, the aggregate demand 
cannot be lessened, for they are but different aspects of one 
and the same thing. 

Exactly the same reasoning holds good with regard to 
what we have called the parasitic trades. Assuming that ' 
the employers in these trades have hitherto been gettincr 
nmre labor-force than their wages have been replacing, any 
effective enforcement of a National Minimum of conditions 
of employment would be equivalent to a simple withdrawal 
of a bounty. We should, therefore, expect to see a 
shrinkage in these trades. But there would be at least a 
corresponding expansion in others. Let us, for instance, 
imagine that the wholesale clothiers are compelled to o-ive 
decent conditions to all their outv'orkers. It max' be that 
this will cause a rise in the cost of production o'f certain 
Imes of c othing. This will certainly diminish their export 
^les, and might even close particular markets altogether. 

his check to our export trade will have one of two results 
It our im^ports go on uqdiminished, the aggregate of our 
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exports must, to meet our foreign indebtedness, be made 
up somehow, and international demand will cause other 
branches of our export trade to expand. Hence the result 
of destroying parasitism in the wholesale clothing trade 
would, on this hypothesis, be to cau^e a positive increase in 
the exports, and thus in the number of producers, of such 
things as textiles, machinery, or coal. But it may be urged 
that the slackening of the wholesale clothing trade would 
cause our imports to fall off. In that case there would at 
last be a gleam of hope for the poor English farmer, whose 
sales would expand to meet the demand formerly satisfied 
by foreign food stuffs. Hence it follows that, w'hatever new 
distribution of the nation’s industry might be produced by 
the prohibition of parasitism, there is no ground for fearing 
that the aggregate production, and therefore either the 
aggregate demand or the total area of employment, would 
be in any way diminished.^ 

^ It may be interesting to follow out this argument to its logical conclusion. 
Let us assume a country in which all trades whatsoever are parasitic—that is to 
say, where every manual worker is working under conditions which do not 
suffice to keep him permanently in industrial efficiency. In this case an enforce- 
ment of a National Minimum would necessarily raise the expenses of production 
to the capitalist employer {though not the actual labor cost) of all the commodi- 
ties produced. The economist would nevertheless advise the adoption of the 
policy. It would be of vital importance, in the economic interests of the com- 
munity as a whole, to stop the social degradation and industrial deterioration 
implied by the universal parasitism. The increased cost of production, due to 
the stoppage of this drawing on the future, would cause a general rise in prices. 
It is often assumed that such a rise w'ould counteract the advantages of the higher 
wages. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the concluding volume of his Synthetic Philo- 
sophy^ naively makes this his one economic objection to Trade Unionism. If,” 
he says, wages are forced up, the price of the article produced must presently 
be forced up. What then happens if, as now, Trade Unions are established 
among the workers in nearly all occupations, and if these unions severally succeed 
in malcing wages higher ? All the various articles they are occupied in making 
must be raised in price ; and each trade unionist, while so much the more in 
pocket by advanced wages, is so much the more out of pocket by having to buy 
things at advanced rates” {Industrial Instiiutions^ London, 1896, p. 536). But 
this "is to assume that the wage-earners purchase as consumers the whole of the 
commodities and services which they produce. We need not remind the reader 
lhat this is untrue. In the United Kingdom, for instance, though the wage- 
earners number four-fifths of the population, they consume — to take the highest 
estimate — only between one-third and two-fifths of the annual aggregate of 
products and services, the remainder being enjoyed by the propertied classes and 
the brain-workers. Even if a general rise^ in wages, amounting %q .say fifty 
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The question then arises what effect the prohibition of 
parasitism would have on the individuals at present workina 
in the sweated trades. We need not dwell on the inevf 
table personal hardships incidental to any shiftin- of in 
industry or change of pcocess. Any deliberate improvement 
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in the distribution of the nation’s industry ought, therefore, to 
be brought about gradually, and with equitable consideration 
of the persons injuriously affected. But there is no need to 
assume that anything like all those now receiving less than the 
National Minimum would be displaced by its enactment 
We see, in the first place, that tfie very levelling up of 
the standard conditions of sanitation, hours, and wages would, 
in some directions, positively stimulate the demand for 
labor. The contraction of the employment of boys and 
girls, brought about by the needful raising of the age for 
full and half time respectively, would, in itself, increase the 
number of situations to be filled by adults. The enforce- 
ment of the Normal Day, by stopping the excessive hours 
of labor now worked by the most necessitous operatives, 
would tend to increase the number employed. Moreover, 
the expansion of fjie self-supporting trades which would, as 
we have seen, accompany any shrinking of the sweated 
industries, would automatically absorb the best of the un- 
employed workers in their own and allied occupations, and 
would create a new demand for learners. Finally, the 
abandonment of that irregularity of employment which so 
disastrously affects the outworkers and the London dock- 
laborers, would result in the enrolment of a new permanent 
staff. All these changes would bring into regular work at 
or above the National Minimum whole classes of operatives, 
selected from among those now only partially or fitfully 
employed. Thus, all the most capable and best conducted 
would certainly obtain regular situations. But this con- 
centration of employment would undoubtedly imply the 
total exclusion of others who might, in the absence of 
regulation, have picked up” some sort of a partial 
livelihood. In so far as these permanently unemployed 
consisted merely of children, removed from industrial 
work to the schoolroom, hw would doubt tliat the 
change would be wholly advantageous. ' And there arc 
many who would welcome a re-organisation of industry 
which, by concentrating employment exclusively among 
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those in regular attendance, would tend to exc! 
wage-labor, and to set free for domestic duties, 
increasing proportion of the women having youns 
to attend to. There would still remain to be c 
the remnant who, notwithstanding the increased d€ 
adult male labor and independent female labor, pro 
incapable of earning the National Minimum in any 
whatsoever. We should, in fact, be brought face to 
the problem, not of the unemployed, but of the unem 
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s'S'nTnTof St"™ f i3, a, .-e h„t 

seen, one of the foremost objects of Trade Unionism ' But 

this evil, arising mainly from the seasonal or cyclical fluctur 

then, i, impossible. of '5' 

^ The probto of ,h. Unemployable is not created by the 
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fixing of a National Minimum by law. The Unemployable 
we have always with us. With regard to certain sections of 
the population, this unemployment is not a mark of social 
disease, but actually of social health. From the standpoint 
of national efficiency, no less than from that of humanity, it 
is desirable that the children, the aged, and the child-bearing 
women should not b^ compelled by their necessities to earn 
their own maintenance in the labor market. But in all 
other cases, incapacity or refusal to produce a livelihood is a 
symptom of ill-health or disease, physical or mental. With 
regard to the principal classes of these Unemployable — the 
sick and the crippled, the idiots and lunatics, the epileptic, 
the blind and the deaf and dumb, the criminals and the 
incorrigibly idle, and all who are actually morally deficient ” 
— the incapacity is the result of individual disease from 
which no society fan expect to be completely free. But 
we have a third section of the Unemployable, men and 
women who, without suffering from apparent disease of body 
or mind, are incapable of steady or continuous application, 
or who are so deficient in strength, speed, or skill that they 
are incapable, in the industrial order in which they find 
themselves, of producing their maintenance at any occupation 
whatsoever. The two latter sections- — -the physically or 
mentally diseased and the constitutionally inefficient — may, 
in all their several subdivisions, either be increased or dimin- 
ished in numbers according to the wisdom of our social 
arrangements. If we desire to reduce these Unemployable 
to a minimum, it is necessary, as regards each of the sub- 
sections, to pursue a twofold policy. We must, on the one 
hand, arrange our social organisation in such a way that the 
smallest possible amount of such degeneracy, whether physical 
or mental, is produced We must, on the other hand, treat 
the cases that are produced in such a way as to arrest the 
progress of the malady, and as far as possible restore the 
pacient to health.^ 

^ As regards bodilv disease, this twofold policy is now prescribed by the 
Public Health Acts. To maintain a high standard of health, “common rules” 
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Now, we cannot here enter into the appropriate social 
regimen and curative treatment best calculated to minimise 
the production of the Unemployable in each subdivision, and 
to expedite the recovery of such as are produced. These 
physical and moral weaklings and degenerates must somehow 
be maintained at the expense of other persons. They may be 
provided for from their own property pr savings, by charity 
or from public funds, with or without being set to work in 
whatever ways are within their capacity. But of all ways of 
dealing with these unfortunate parasites the most ruinous to 
the community is to allow them unrestrainedly to compete 
as wage-earners for situations in the industrial organisation. 
For this at once prevents competition from resulting in the 
Selection of the Most Fit, and thus defeats its very object.’^ 
In the absence of any Common Rule, it will, as we have 
seen, often pay an employer to select \ physical or moral 
invalid, who offers his services for a parasitic wage, rather 
than the most efficient workman, who stands out for the 
conditions necessary for the maintenance of his efficiency. 
In the same way, a whole industry may batten on parasitic 
labor, diverting the nation’s capital and brains from more 
productive processes, and undermining the position of its 
more capable artisans. And where the industrial parasitism' 
takes the form of irregular employment — as, for instance, 
among the outworkers in all great cities and the London 
dock -laborers — its effect is actually to extend the area of the 
disease. The sum of employment given would suffice to 
keep in regular work, at something like adequate weekly 
earnings, a certain proportion of these casual workers. But 
because it is distributed, as partial employment and partial 
maintenance, among the entire class, its insufficiency and 
irregularity demoralise all alike, and render whole sections 

as to drainage and water-supply, nuisances, and overcrowding are enforced on 
every one. To deal with such disease as nevertheless occurs, hospitals are 
provided. And when it is supposed that the sick contaminate those who are 
well, isolation and proper treatment are compulsory. 

1 “ The main function of competition is that of selection. ’'—Professor Fox- 
well {in the essay cited on p. 68^). 
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of the population of our large cities permanently incapable of 
regular conduct and continuous work. Thus, the disease 
perpetuates itself, and becomes, by its very vastness, incapable 
of being isolated and properly treated. A dim appreciation 
of the evil effects of any mixing of degenerates in daily life, 
joined, of course, with motives of humanity, has caused the 
sick and the infirm, tjie imbeciles and the lunatics, even the 
cripples and the epileptics, to be, in all civilised communities, 
increasingly removed off the competitive labor market, and 
scientifically dealt with according to their capacities and 
their needs. The Labor Colonies” of Holland and Ger- 
many are, from this point of view, an extension of the same 
policy. To maintain our industrial invalids, even in idleness, 
from public funds, involves a definite and known burden on 
the community. To allow them to remain at large, in 
parasitic competitii)n with those who are whole, is to con- 
taminate the labor market, and means a disastrous lowering 
of the Standard of Life and Standard of Conduct, not for 
them alone, but for the entire wage-earning class.^ 

Thus, in our opinion, the adoption of the Policy of 
a National Minimum of education, sanitation, leisure, and 
wages would in no way increase the amount of maintenance 
’which has to be provided by the community in one form or 
another, for person§ incapable of producing their own keep. It 
would, on the contrary, tend steadily to reduce it, both by 
diminishing the number of weaklings or degenerates annually 
produced, and by definitely marking out such as exist, so 
that they could be isolated and properly treated.^ 

^ If the wages of every class of labor, under perfect competition, tend to be 
no more than the net produce due to the additional labor of the marginal laborer 
of that class, who is on the verge of not being employed at all, the abstraction of 
the paupers, not necessarily from productive labor for themselves but from the 
competitive labor market, by raising the capacity of the marginal wage-laborer, 
would seem to increase the wages of the entire laboring class. 

^ The persons withdrawn from the competitive labor market, whether as 
invalids or aged, paupers or criminals, need not necessarily be idle. It would, 
on the contrary, usually be for their own good, as well as for the pecuniary 
interest of the community, that they should do such work as they are capable of. 
But it is of vital importance that their products should not be sold in the open 
market. If their products are sold, they mu^t inevitably undercut the wares 
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The exact point at which the National Minimum should be 
fixed will, however, always be a matter of keen discussion. 
It will clearly be to the direct advantage of the rvage-earning 
class, and especially to the large majority of self-supporting 
but comparatively unsigned adult laborers, that the National 
Minimum should be fixed as high as possible, as this will 
ensure to them a good wage. Moreover, every trade 
momentarily hard pressed by foreign competition, whether 
by way of import or of export trade, will see an advantage to 
itself in raising the Standard of Life of those who are in- 
directly its rivals. Even those employers who are already 
paying more than the minimum will be drawn by their 
economic interests in this direction. On the other hand, the 
employers in trades using low-paid labor would resent the 
dislocation to which a compulsory raising of conditions would 
subject them, and they would find powerful allies in the 
whole body of taxpayers, alarmed at the prospect of having 

made by self-supporting operatives, who wil! therefore find their employment 
rendered less continuous than it would otherwise be, and 'jiha ■luill accordin^h bt 
unaJ>h y resist the reductions forced upon them by their employers. This is not 
M IS often argued, because the institution laborers displace other operatives but 
because they lower the pnce of the product. The psychoIogic.nl effect on the 
market is even more senous than the direct displacement of custom. Every 
private manufacturer fears that he may be the one destined to lose liis customers 
to the institution which need not consider cost of production at all ; and this fear 
supplies the buyers with an irresistible lever for forcing 'down price. The harm 
lies m this lowering of the Standard of Life of other classes not in any mer” 
diversion from them of possible additional custom. Hence there is no ecLomic 
harm, and nothing but gam, in the inmates of institutions producing for consumption 
or use inside the institution. This has no tendency to lower prices or w™“ out 
side, any more than the fact that sailors at sea wash their own clothes loiras the 
wages of laundresses on land. And there would be no economic harm in L" 
supported workers performing the whole of some new service for the communitv 
If this was within their capacity, and if it paid better to keep all thT mom 
efficient workers employed in other ways. The same would be the case if the 

whiiw if It were, with due consideration for e.visting workers 

holly taken out of the domain of competitive industry. Thus the time misrht 
arrive when all efficient Englishmen would be able to employ thdr lmdns -fnd 
labor to greater advantage than in growing cereals and breed Jr stock - and the 
main processes of agriculture might become, perhaps in conjunction with munh 
cipal sewage-farms, abattoirs, and dairies, exclusively Poor liw occupations pro 

paup"em"ffilTnffim ‘ 'h’’" providing healthful occiipaiion fo’r'the 

paupeis, the infirm, and the aged, and selling their produce in romnetition onlv 
with foreign imports at the pricey determined by theL 'K’mp^tition only 
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to maintain in public institutions an enlarged residuum of 
the Unemployable. The economist would be disinclined to 
give much weight to any of these arguments, and would 
rather press upon the statesman the paramount necessity of 
so fixing and gradually raising the. National Minimum as 
progressively to increase the efficiency of the community as 
a whole, without casting an undue burden on the present 
generation of taxpayers. 


{g) Summary of the Economic Characteristics of the 
Device of the Common Rule 


The preceding analysis of the economic effects of the 
Device of the Co^nmon Rule, first as practised by isolated 
and separate trades, then as limited by the substitution of 
alternative processes or alternative products, at home or 
abroad ; and finally extended, by way of check on the illegi- 
timate use of this substitution, from particular trades to the 
community as a whole, will have revealed to the student the 
conditions under which each trade, and the whole body of 
’ wage-earners, will obtain the best conditions of employment 
then and there practicable, and at the same time the manner 
in which the utmost possible efficiency of the nation’s industry 
will be secured. 

We see, to begin with, that the need for the Common 
Rule is greatest at the very base of the social pyramid.^ 
The first necessity for obtaining the greatest possible effi- 
ciency of the community as a whole, is so to control the 
struggle for existence that no section is pushed by it into 
parasitism or degeneration. In the interests of the eco- 
nomically independent sections of wage-earners, whose labor 

1 On the social importance of not abandoning’ to themselves those weakest 
classes of wage«carners who are unable to form strong combinations, see Dr. 
Heinrich Herkner’s Die Sociale Reform ats Gehot des Wirtschaftlichen Fortschriliei 
(Leipzig, 1891), ch. x. ; and the reports entitled Arbeitseinstellungen tmd Fort* 
bildung des Arbeiiervertrages (Leipzig, 1890}, ^p. i2, 35, etc. 
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might^ be displaced by a parasitic class of workers, no less 
than in the interests of the whole community of citizens 
threatened with the growth of degenerate or dependent 
classes, it is vitally important to construct a solid basis for 
the industrial pyramid, below which no section of wacre. 
earners, however great the pressure, can ever be forced 
Such an extension of the Device of the^ Common Rule from 
the trade to the whole nation — the enforcement of National 
Minimum conditions as to sanitation and safety, leisure and 
wages, below which no industry should be allowed to be 
carried on would, we may infer, have the same economic 
effect on the industry of the community as the introduction 
of the Common Rule has on each particular trade. Thus it 
would in no way prevent competition between trades, or 
lessen its intensity. The consumer would be free to select 
whatever product he preferred, whether i? was made by men 
or by women, by hand or by machinery, by his own country* 
men or by foreigners. The capitalist would be free to 
introduce any machineiy, to use any proce.ss, or to employ 
any class of labor that he thought most profitable to himself. 
Ihe operative, whether man or woman, would be free to 
enter any trade, or to change from one trade to another, as 
he or she might be disposed. All that the community would ' 
require would be that there should be no parasitic labor- 
thaf is to say, that no employer should be allowed to offer' 
and no operative should be permitted to accept, employment 
under conditions below the minimum which the community 
had decided to be necessary to keep the lowest class in full 
and continued efficiency as producers and citizens. Under 

!vff pressure of competition would be 

shifted from wages to quality. Alike between classes, pro- 
cesses, and products, a genuine Selection of the Fittest, un- 
andicapped by any bounty, would have free play. If one 
class of operatives superseded another class, it would he 
because the successful workers could perform the service 

T-J themselves accepting 

o subsidy and suffering ^o deterioration. The result would 
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be that, the necessary conditions of health being secured, the 
struggle for existence would take the form of progressive 
Functional Adaptation to a higher level, each class seeking to 
maintain its position by improving its technical capacity.^ 
This National Minimum of conditions for the most help- 
less and dependent grades of labor can, it is obvious, be 
obtained only by th^ Method of Legal Enactment, and it 
will represent, not the ideal condition which each section 
strives to attain for itself, but what the bulk of better-off 
citizens are willing to concede to a minority of less fortunate 
persons in order to avoid the financial burden and social 
contamination involved in the growth of parasitic or 
degenerate classes. But if the maximum income for the 
workers in each trade, and also the maximum efficiency of 
the whole industrial machine is to be secured, no section 
will remain satisfi^fd with these minimum conditions. The 
greatest possible progress will be obtained by each grade of 
labor organising itself, and perpetually pushing upwards — 
seeking by the Device of the Common Rule to divert, within 
each occupation, the whole force of competition from wages 
to quality, from remuneration to service, so as to secure always 
the selection for employment of those individuals who have 
the most developed faculties, rather than those who have the 

^ To give only two out of many instances, we can imagine nothing more 
calculated to improve the social position of women, and to render them 
economically independent of their sexual relationship, than the gradual introduc- 
tion of a legal minimum wage, below which their employment should not be per- 
mitted. Nothing does so much at present to prevent women becoming technically 
proficient in industry, and to deprive girls of incentive to acquire technical educa- 
tion, than their feeling that they can obtain employment as they are, if only they 
will accept low enough wages I The result of the low wages is a deplorably low 
standard of efficiency, due to lack alike of proper physiological conditions and of 
stimulus to greater exertions. The improvement in the capacity and technical 
efficiency of women teachers in the last twenty years, concurrently with the 
introduction of fixed standards of qualification by the Education Department and, 
to some extent, the adoption by School Boards of full subsistence wages, is 
especially significant in this connection. The other instance is that of the casual 
ulhskilled laborer of the great cities. At present he knows that he can earn his 
miserable pittance by transient employment, without a character, without regu- 
larity of attendance day by day, and without technical skill, A legal minimum 
weekly wage would induce the employers to pick their men, and s^t once set up a 
Selection of the Fittest for regularity, trustwoilhiness, and skill. 
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fewest needs. The object of each section will be to raise its 
own service to the highest possible degree of specialised 
excellency, and to differentiate itself to the utmost from the 
unspeciahsed and “ unskilled ” labor, commanding only the 
National Minimum, in this way, each body of specialists 
becomes able to insist on its own “ rent of ability ” or “ rent of 
opportunity.” The more open the occupation is to newcomers 
and the more attractive are the conditions that are obtained bv 
t lose who are already employed, the more effective will become 
the constant Selection of the Fittest. The more progressive 
is the industry and the more opportunities it provides for 
technical instruction, the greater will be the Functional Adaot 
ation to a higher level. And so long as this progressfve 

FuncK brings with it, either through 

unctional^ Adaptation or the Selection of the Fittest an 
equivalent increase in the operatives’ own productive efficiency 
the added wages, or other improvement of conditions, will in 
hemselves constitute a clear addition to the income of the 

maintenance of the Com- 
u e lings pressure to bear on the brains of the 
employers, so as to compel them to improve the technical 
processes of the trade; and in so far as the pro.o-ressive 
the mosf c hf concentrates industiy in the hinds ot' 

menS in thfS^" ^“Pl^^crs, in the best-e<iuipped establish- 
earners in f the organised wage- 

incidentall o improve their own conditions, will 

ncidentally have positively added to the resources of the 

community as well as to their own. So 

lead ® wage-earners’ condition need not 

hn price of commodities. When 

LTrTVH " -^-3try have ev 

atffin and Adapt- 

ation and the Selection of the Fittest, whether actin- on the 

employers or on workmen, any further advance ol°;^agl; 

sTactotTo? ttT conditions, rosnlt i„ a 

T 4 . U ^ demand for their product The same 

result happens in the more frequent case of the advance in 
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wages outstripping for a time the increase in efficiency, or 
again, even without a rise of wages or of prices, a change 
of fashion or a new invention may cause the substitution of 
another grade of labor. In all these cases, the progress of 
the advance movement of a particular "trade will be effectively 
stopped by an increase in the proportion of its unemployed 
members. This, indbed, marks the limit of the possible 
advance in the conditions of any particular trade, beyond 
which the progressive raising of the Common Rule, whether 
by the Method of Collective Bargaining or by that of Legal 
Enactment, fails to achieve its object. Against a positive 
slackening of the consumers’ demand, the producers have no 
remedy. If, indeed, the wages and other conditions pre- 
viously enjoyed have been unnecessarily good — if, that is to 
say, they have been more than enough to maintain the 
particular degree af specialised intensity of the trade in 
question — it might theoretically pay the Trade Union to 
submit to a reduction. In our opinion, this is seldom the 
case in practice. Even in the relatively well-paid trades, in 
times of comparative prosperity, the ordinary income of a 
skilled mechanic — in England, from ;^'8o to ^^150 per annum 
—is below the amount necessary for the development in 
himself, his wife, and his children of the highest efficiency 
that they are capable of. If the consumers’ demand is 
falling off, and is being diverted to some other process or 
some other product, the decline can seldom be arrested by 
any slight fall in price, and the Trade Union may well think 
that the comparatively small saving in the total cost of pro- 
duction which would be caused by even a 10 or 20 per cent 
decline of wages, would probably be quite illusory.^ On the 

^ When the slackening of demand for a particular trade is not caused by any 
substitution, but is the result merely of a universal contraction of the world’s 
indu.stry — due, for instance, to a general failure of crops — there would be no 
advantage in a reduction of wages, either in a particular trade, or generally of 
tht? wage-earners of the world. As any such reduction could not possibly increase 
the aggregate demand (which is the aggregate product), it would serve no other 
purpose than to make up, to the capitalists of the world, part of the diminution 
of income that they would otherwise suffer. Rather than submit to a lowering 
of the standard conditions of employment it would be better, in s^uch a case, 
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other hand, there is, as we have shown in our chapter on “ New 
Processes and Machinery,” no policy so disastrous for the 
skilled operatives to pursue as to submit to any reduction of 
wages,^ any lengthening of hours, or any worsening of sanitary 
conditions, that in any way impairs their peculiar specialist 
efficiency In the interests of the community as a whole 
no less than of their own trade, such" of their members as’ 
remain in employment must at all hazards maintain un- 
diminished the high standard of life ivhich alone has per- 
mitted tnem to evolve their exceptional talent. What a 
Trade Union can do if it finds the demand for its members’ 
services steadily falling off, is to set its expert officials to 
discover the exact cause of this change of demand. If the 
decline is not due to a merely temporary depression of trade 

substitution of process or product which "Is likely to continue 
le first duty of the Trade Union is to make the fact widely 
known to Its own members and the public, so that members 
may seize every opportunity of escaping from the trade, and 
so that parents may learn to avoid putting their sons to so 
unpromising an occupation. The second duty of the 

whSi tl conditions under 

ich the substituted article is being produced, or (in the 

case of foreign competition) into the condition^ of all the 
export trades of the counti-y. It mav *1 
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public opinion. For if all the occupations enjoying any 
organisation at all have been pursuing the policy of pushing 
up their Common Rules and developing their own specialisa- 
tion, there will have been set up, in the community as a 
whole, a new conception of what is necessary for the decent 
existence of any class of workersc In each trade, as we have 
seen, the enforcement^of a Common Rule automatically sets 
up a new “mean” for the trade, which tends to become a 
new minimum. Similarly, when a National Minimum has 
been effectively enforced ; and when one occupation after 
another has raised itself above that minimum to the extent 
of its particular skill, there will have been created, in the 
public opinion both of the wage-earners and other classes, 
not excluding even the employers, a new standard of 
expenditure for the average working-class family. The 
psychological establishment of this new standard makes the 
old minimum, once considered a boon, appear “starvation 
wages.” Hence a growing discontent among the poorest 
classes of workers, and rising sympathy for their privations, 
will lead eventually to a rise in the minimum. This rise will 
be justified to the economists by the increase in efficiency 
which the enforcement of the legal minimum will have 
brought about. Thus, the whole community of wage-earners, 
including the lowest sections of it, may by a persistent and 
systematic use of the Device of the Common Rule, secure 
an indefinite, though of course not an unlimited, rise in its 
Standard of Life. And in this universal and elaborate 
application of the Common Rule, the economist finds a sound 
and consistent theory of Trade Unionism, adapted to the 
conditions of modern industry ; applicable to the circum- 
stances of each particular trade ; acceptable by the whole 
body of wage-earners ; and positively conducive to national 
efficiency and national wealth. 


iWMi 
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(h) Trade Union MetJwds 

Our survey of the economic characteristics of Trad<= 
Unionism would not be complete without some comparison 
from an economic stasdpoint, of the three Methods by which’ 

a'.T Unions seek to attain thei ends 

At first sight this may seem unnecessary. When once a 
Trade Union Regulation has been successfully enforced upon 
the employers and workmen in a trade, it can be economically 
of no consequence whether the Regulation has been obtained 
by Legal Lnactment, or Collective Bargaining, or by the 
more silent but not less coercive influence that m[y be 
exer ed by Mutual Insurance. The owners of mfnina 

sir s fS rs """ the individual hewers 

find their faculties and desires affected in exactly the 

same way, whether the tonnage-rates for -the Northumberiand 
imnes are fixed by law or by the irresistible fiat of the 
Joint Committee. It is immaterial to the owner of an old- 
fashioned cotton-mill whether the shortening of hours or the 

Shkh^finS "P^ce required by each operative, 

^^^Sin of pront, is enforced by the 
If the F , Inspector or by those of the secretaries 

of he Employers’ and Operatives’ Associations. It mi^ht 
be urged, in short, that it is the Trade. Union Re<.uk;kn 
Itself which influences the organisation of industry, o^’r alters 

by which 

But this is to assume that, whether a Trade Union 

beTbt ff .rill 

ness laual ..ri r 

the kalrinr ^ rapidity of application to 

he hourf of V r-u -Auction of 

1880 Ld ? r ^ characterised the decade 1870 to 

wL effected Ivleri?^ it 

Collecriin^ ^ ^ Enactment (as in the textile mills), or by 

the economi f engineering workshops). But 

economist cannot overlook the fact that the reduction was. 
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in the one case, secured without any cessation of industry, 
enforced universally on all establishments in the trade from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, and rigidly maintained 
without struggle in subsequent years. In the other case, the 
reduction of hours cost the community a five months’ stop- 
page of engineering industry in one ’of its most important 
centres, and many oth^r struggles.^ It never became universal, 
even in the same industry, and it has not been uniformly 
maintained. On the other hand, the Engineers got the 
reduction three years sooner than the Cotton Operatives, and 
have been able, in times of good trade, in well-organised 
districts, to obtain even further reductions. To complete the 
economic analysis of Trade Unionism, we have therefore to 
inquire how far these important differences in the application 
of the Regulations are characteristic of the several Methods 
by which they are gnforced. In this inquiry, we may leave 
out the Method of Mutual Insurance, which, in its economic 
aspect, is hardly distinguishable from imperfect Collective 
Bargaining, and which, except in a few small trades, may be 
regarded as an adjunct of the other Methods.^ The question 
therefore resolves itself into the manner in which the 
economic results of the various Trade Union Regulations 

1 Hufory of Trade Unionism^ pp. 299-302. 

2 This omits from cansideration the purely Friendly Society side of Trade 
Unionism. The provision made by wage-earning families against sickness and 
accident, and the expenses of burial, has an important effect on their well-being, 
and cannot be ignored by the economist But in this respect, as we have seen in 
our chapter on “ The Method of Mutual Insurance,” the Trade Unions amount to no 
more than small offshoots from the great Friendly Society movement, and (as 
regards death benefit) of the equally extensive system of “industrial insurance.” 
In the United Kingdom, these provide, in the aggregate, many times more 
sick and funeral beneht than the whole of the Trade Unions put together. The 
economic results of this form of saving, like that of mere individual hoarding or 
deposit in a savings bank, are, therefore, in no way characteristic of Trade 
Unionism. The Trade Union, as we have seen, is a bad form of Friendly 
Society, and if it had to be considered exclusively as a Friendly Society, its 
total lack of actuarial basis and absence of security would bring upon it the 
se'^erest condemnation. The main benedt p»rovided by the Trade Union is, how- 
ever, not sick pay or funeral money, but the Out of Work Donation, and this, as 
we have pointed out, must be regarded, not as an end in itself, but as a means of 
maintaining or improving the members’ conditions of employment — as a method, 
that is, of supporting the Trade Union Regulations. 
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are modified, according as thej^ are enforced by Collective 
Bargaining or Legal Enactment 

Confining ourselves to the circumstances of this country 
at the present time, we see that to obtain and enforce a 
Trade_ Union Regulation by the Method of Collective 
Bargaining necessarily involves, as we described in a previous 
chapter, the drawback of occasional cjisputes and stoppaaes 
of work. The seven hundred or more strikes and lock-outs 
annual reported to the Board of Trade ^ represent a con! 
siderable amount of economic friction. The laying idle of 
costly and perishable machinery and plant, the dislocation of 
business enterprise, the diversion of orders to other countries 
tne absorption in angry quarrels of the intellects which would 
otherwise be devoted to the further development of our 
industry— above all, the reduction to poverty and semi- 
starvation of thousands of workmen-involve a serious 
imoad upon the nation’s wealth. This perpetual liability 
to a disagreement between the parties to a baro-ain is a 
necessary accompaniment of freedom of contract. ' We have 
y pointed out that if it is thought desirable that the 
p ^ les o a balsam should be free to agree or not to a^-ree 

now and again come a deadlock, leading to that trial of 
strength which lies behind all negotiations between free and 

The Trade Union Method 
of Collective Bargaining, though by its machineiy for industrial 

intr„y ^ the^occasimis o1 

strial war, can never, as we have seen, altogether prevent 
Its occurrence. We need nnt i- prevent 

neea not dwell any further upon tfii-? 

rSuktion""! ^? particular Method of iLustrial 

re ulation, as it is one on which both public opinion and 

economy aothor.ty are convinced, and of which ol, 
ju gment, they take even an exaggerated view. 

annually " 

and by 4ious AmJiSn ^ate T f n 
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The use by the Trade Unions of the Method of Legal 
Enactment has the great economic merit of avoiding all the 
waste and friction that we have been describing. Whatever 
may be the result of a new Factory Act, it is not bought at 
the cost of a strike or a lock-out. Even when a new enact* 
ment is supremely distasteful to both eiA ployers and operatives, 
as in the case of the Truck Act of 1896, there is no cessation 
or interruption of the nation's industry. All that happens is 
that employers and workmen importune their members of 
Parliament, and go on deputations to the Home Secretary, 
to beg for an amendment or a repeal of the obnoxious law. 
The regulations themselves, like the clauses of the Truck Act 
which are complained of, may be irksome, useless, or eco- 
nomically injurious, but the method by which they have 
been obtained and enforced has the inestimable merit of 
peacefulness. ^ 

The case of the Truck Act of 1S96 supplies an instance 
of a corresponding drawback of the Method of Legal Enact- 
ment. An Act of Parliament is hard to obtain, and hard to 
alter. It is therefore probable that an industry has to go 
on for some years without the regulation which would be 
economically advantageous to it, or to endure for some time 
’an obsolete regulation which could advantageously be amended. 
This want of. elasticity to meet changing circumstances is 
specially noticeable in our legislative machinery of the present 
day, when the one central legislature is patently incapable of 
coping with the incessant new applications of law required 
by a complicated society. It would be interesting to ask 
whether this defect is inherent in the Method of Legal Enact- 
ment. If the principle of regulating the conditions of 
employment were definitely adopted by Parliament, there 
does not seem any impossibility in the rules themselves being 
made and amended by the fiat — carrying with it the force of 
law — of an executive department, a local authority, or a com- 
pulsory arbitration court for the particular industry.^ But 

^ The ordinances of the craft-gilds, the by-laws of the mediaeval town councils, 
and the fixing of rates of wages by the justices are familiar examples of law 




lough a community which believed in regulating the condi 
ons of employment by law would be able greatly to simDlifv 
and develop its legislative machinery, the making and amend^ 
mg of legally enforcible rules must, we believe, necessarilv 
be a more stiff and cumbrous process than the concluding 
modifying a volunfary trade agreement by a joint com^ 
[f’ therefore, it be desirable^ that the Regulation 
stringency with which it is interpreted or applied 
should be constantly shifted upwards or downwards, acLd-’ 
mg to the changing circumstances of the day, or the relative 
positions of employers and workmen, the Method of Collective 
Bargaining^has undoubtedly a great advantage over the 
Method of Legal Enactment. 

So far, therefore, the Method of Legal Enactment is 
superior in the characteristics of peacefulness and Tbsence 
of preliminary friction, whilst in the qualities of elasticity 
promptness of attainment, and facility' of alteratior £ 
Method of CMlective Bargaining holds the field. When we 
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outset, intended to work, and, when the trade is 
organised, they are enforced with an unrelenting and dkailed 
exactitude unknown to the Factory Inspector or the magis- 
trate s court. But whereas the law, however imperfect 
applies equally to all firms and to all districts, it is rare' 
as we have seen, for a Trade Union to secure a “ National’ 
Agreement,” and still more unusual for the whole trade to be 
so well organised as to be able to enforce any uniform terms 
upon ail the, employers. The usual result is that, thou^-h 
the workmen enforce their Regulations on “ society shops ” In 
good Trade Union towns with more than the severity of 
the law of the land, there are numerous establishments, and 
sometimes whole districts, over which the Trade Union has 
absolutely no control. 

Finally we^ have the question — to the statesman, as we 
have seen, of vital importance — whetjier one or other Method 
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is best calculated to prevent industrial parasitism. From the 
point of view of the community, it is essential that every 
industry should afford, to every person employed, at least 
the National Minimum of sanitation and safety, leisure and 
wages, in order to prevent any particular trade from get- 
ting a virtual “ bounty ” from the community, in the form 
either of partially supported labor, or of successive relays of 
workers deteriorated in their use. Only under these condi- 
tions, as we have seen, has the nation any assurance that its 
industry will flow into those channels in which its capital, 
brains, and manual labor will be applied to the greatest 
economic advantage, and produce the greatest “National 
Dividend.” Now, it is an inherent defect of any sectional 
action by particular Trade Unions that its success will 
depend, not on the real necessities of the workers, but on 
their strategic position. Under the Method of Collective 
Bargaining the provisions for Sanitation and Safety would 
differ from trade to trade, not according to the unhealthiness 
or danger of the process, but according to the capacity of 
the workers for organisation, the ability of their leaders, the 
magnitude of their “ war-chests,” the relative scarcity of their 
labor, and the “ squeezability ” of their employers. Where 
the hours of labor are not affected by law, we find, in fact, 
at the present time, that they vaiy from trade to trade with- 
out the .least reference to the average strength of the 
workers concerned, or the exhausting character of their 
labors. The London Silverworkers, the Birmingham Flint 
Glass Makers, and the various classes of building operatives 
in the Metropolis, enjoy, for instance, practically an Eight 
Hours’ Day, whilst the outworking Sheffield Cutlers, the 
London Carmen, and the great race of Tailors everywhere 
work at least half as long again for a smaller remuneration. 
And, turning to the four millions of women wage-earners, 
we come to the paradoxical result that, wherever unregulated 
by law, the physically weakest class in the world of labor is 
foiced to work the longest hours for the least adequate sub- 
sistence. It is clear 1;hat the National Minimum, whether 
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witn regard to saiuiarion or saiety, leisure or wages, cannot 
be secured, in the cases in which it is most required, other- 
wise than by law.^ 

We see, therefore, that if, for the moment, we leave out 
of account the Regulations themselves the Method of Legal 
Enactment has, where it can be employed, a considerable 
balance of economic advantages over the Method of Collec- 
tive Bargaining. It has, to begin with, the great merit of 
avoiding all stoppages of industry and of causing the mini- 
mum of economic friction. In our own country, at any rate, 
a Regulation enforced by Legal Enactment will be more 
uniformly and impartially applied throughout an industry as 
a whole than is ever likely to be the case with a Regulation 
enforced by Collective Bargaining. Its greatest drawback is 
the cumbrousness of the machinery that must be set in 
motion, and the consequent difficulty in quickly adapting 
the Regulations to new circumstances. Hence the Method 
of Legal Enactment is best adapted for those Regulations 
which are based on permanent considerations, such as the 
health and efficiency of the workers. The minimum require- 
ments of Sanitation and Safety need no sudden modifications. 
Much the same argument applies to the fixing of the Normal 
t)ay and even of a minimum of wages, calculated so as to 


^ Even when a Trade Union uses the Method of Legal Enactment for its 
own benefit, it usually secures advantages for weaker classes. Thus, the adult 
male cotton-spinners, in getting shorter hours and improved sanitation for them- 
selves, have secured identical conditions for the comparatively weak women ring- 
spinners of Lancashire, and for the practically unorganised women employed to 
assist at mule-spinning in the mills of Glasgow. And this uniformity of regula- 
tion, initiated by the 19,000 male spinners, has not only been extended to all 
the 300,000 workers in cotton -mills, whether spinners, weavers, beamers, 
twisters, or card-room hands, but also to the 200,000 factory operatives in the 
competing products of the woollen, linen, and silk trades. Finally, whilst the 
500,000 operatives in the textile trades thus already work under identical legal 
conditions, there is a constant tendency, in every amendment of the Factory 
Acts, to approximate to this textile ’’ standard the regulations applying to the 
hoiufs and sanitation of all the other industries of the country. In short, when 
Parliament has to determine the conditions of employment, it tends necessarily, 
whatever the trade, to base its action on one and the same common assumption 
— on the necessity of securing to every class of workers at least the minimum 
requirements of health and efficiency. 
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prevent any class of workers from being driven down below 
the standard of healthy subsistence. These are all matters 
of physiological science. The Method of Legal Enactment 
IS, in fact, economically the most advantageous way of en- 
forcing all Regulations based on the Doctrine of a Living 
Wage. ^ 

But the Method of Collective Bargaining has also its 
legitimate sphere. In our analysis of the economic charac- 
teristics of the Common Rule, we have pointed out how 
essential it is, in the interests of each particular trade, and 
also in those of the community as a whole, that no section 
of workers should remain content with the National Minimum 
secured by law, and that each trade should be perpetually 
trying to force up its own Standard of Life so as to stimulate 
to the utmost the forces of Functional Adaptation and the 
Selection of the Fittest within the occupation. The several 
sections of workers show no backwardness in demandin<. 
all that they can get, and they often desire, as we have 
seen to get the law on their side. But if the Doctrine 
of Vested Interests is abandoned, there are many reasons 
whtch will prevent the use of the Method of Legal Enact- 

call this sectional “ Rent of 
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the whole community that their task required for its proper 
fulfilment more than ordinary leisure and income, there is 
no reason why they should not ask to have these exceptional 
conditions embodied in a new Common Rule and secured by 
law. But the attempts of the different trades to force up 
their wages and other conditions above the National Mini- 
mum, must, as we have learnt, be purely experimental. In 
so far as any rise in the level of the Common Rule results 
in an increase in the efficiency of the industry, each Trade 
Union can safely push its own interests. But any such 
attempt will be dependent for success on forces which cannot 
be foreseen, and many of which are unconnected with the 
efficiency of the manual workers themselves. The rapidity 
of industrial invention in the particular trade, the extent to 
which it is recruited by additional brain-workers, the ease 
with which new capital can be obtained, will determine how 
far and how quickly the Trade Union can, by raising its 
Common Rule, stimulate increased efficiency and concentrate 
the business in its most advantageous centres. And there 
is also another direction in which, under a system of private 
enterprise, a Trade Union may successfully push its members’ 
claims. In our chapter on The Higgling of the Market ” we 
have seen how nearly every section of capitalists throws up 
its own bulwark against the stream of pressure, in order to 
enjoy its own particular pool of profit, A legal monopoly 
or exclusive concession, a ring or syndicate, will secure for 
the capitalists of the trade exemption from competition and 
exceptional gains. The same result occurs whenever there 
is a sudden rush of demand for a new product, or a sudden 
cheapening of production. If the wage-earners in these 
trades are strongly organised, they can extract some part of 
these exceptional profits, which the employers will concede 
if they are threatened with a complete stoppage of the 
ini;liistry. From the point of view of the community there 
is no reason against this “ sharing of the plunder,” as the 
expenditure of the workmen’s share, distributed over thousands 
of families, is quite as likely to be socially advantageous as 
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that of the swollen incomes of a comparatively small number 
of newly-enriched employers.^ 

For these and all other kinds of “Rent of Opportunity.” 
the law is obviously quite inapplicable. In short, for every- 
thing beyond the National Minimum, and the technical 
interpretation of this to secure to each trade the conditions 
necessary for efficient citizenship, the wage-earners must rely 
on the Method of Collective Bargaining. 

‘ But here again we must remind the reader that the Trade Union cannot 
by any Common Rule, trench upon the exceptional profits of particular firms 
Patents and Trade Marks, advertising specialities and proprietary articles are 
A Its reach. It is only when, as in the case of the Birmingham 

Alliances, tlm swollen profits extend over the whole industry that the Trade 
Union can effectively insist on sharing the plunder. And it so happens that in 
these cases the wage-earners are seldom sufficiently well organised even to defend 
heir own position. When the enlarged profits of the trade arise ftom a sudS „ 

® cheapening of production, it is usually a question fas 

the case of the sewing-machine and the bicycle) of,.a new product or a new 
process, produced by workers who, newly gathered together, are unprotected 

nmfiHh r- T™ the wagerearnem in exceptfenS 

profitable industrjes often obtain continuous employment, and a slight rise o^ 
wages, they practirally never secure any appreciable share of the “ pools of profit ” 
that we have described. Thus whilst the brewers, wholesale provision merchants 
patent medicine proprietors, so.ap and pill advertisers, wholesale clothiers 
sewing-machine makers, bicycle and pneumatic tyre manufacturers and the 

cX: yea- been mtkS 

eXi ^ "'“ge-earners employed in these trades, who are almosf 

of ‘be whole, rather below than above the average' 

of the kingdom. In many of these cases the conditions of the wage-earners 
have lemamed actually below the level of “ a Living Wage ” ' ® carne.s 


CHAPTER IV 


TRADE UNIONISM AND DEMOCRACY 

It might easily be contended that Trade Unionism has no 
logical or necessary connection with any particular kind of 
state or form of administration. If we consider only its 
fundamental objei>t — the deliberate regulation of the condi- 
tions of employment in such a way as to ward off from 
the manual-working producers the evil effects of industrial 
competition — there is clearly no incompatibility between 
this and any kind of government. Regulations of this type 
have existed, as a matter of fact, under emperors and presi- 
dents, aristocracies and democracies. The spread of the 
Industrial Revolution and the enormous development of 
international' trade have everywhere brought the evils of 
unregulated competition into sensational prominence. The 
wise autocrat of to-day, conversant with the latest results of 
economic science, and interested in the progressive improve- 
ment of his state, might, therefore, be as eager to prevent 
the growth of industrial parasitism as the most democratic 
politician. Flence, we can easily imagine such an autocrat 
enforcing a National Minimum, which should rule out of 
the industrial system all forms of competition degrading to 
the health, intelligence, or character of his people. The 
japid extension of factory legislation in semi -autocratic 
countries during recent years indicates that some inkling of 
this truth is reaching the minds of European bureaucracies. 
What is distrusted in modern Trade Unionism is not its 
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In the English-speaking world institutions which desire to 
maintain and improve their position must at all hazards 
bring themselves into line with democracy. The wise 
official who has to function under the control of a committee 
of management, carefully considers it§ modes of action and 
the interests and opinions of its members, so that he may 
shape and state his 'policy in such a way as to avoid the 
rejection of the measure he desires. In the same way each 
section of Trade Unionists will have to put forward a policy 
of which no part runs counter to the interests and ideals of 
the bulk of the people. Believing, as we do, in the social 
expediency both of popular government, and of a wisely 
directed Trade Unionism for each class of producers, we 
shall end our work by suggesting with what modifications 
and extensions, and subject to what limitations, British 
Trade Unionism 'lan best fulfil its legitimate function in 
the modern democratic state. At this point, therefore, we 
leave behind the exposition and analysis of facts, and their 
generalisation into economic theory, in order to pass over 
into precept and prophecy. 

We see at once that the complete acceptance of demo- 
cracy, with its acute consciousness of the interests of the 
community as a whole, and its insistence on equality of 
opportunity for alj citizens, will necessitate a reconsidera- 
tion by the Trade Unionists of their three Doctrines — the 
abandonment of one, the modification of another, and the 
far-reaching extension and development of the third.^ To 
begin with the Doctrine of Vested Interests, we may infer 
that, whatever respect may be paid to the “established 
expectations ” of any class, this will not be allowed to take 
the form of a resistance to inventions, or of any obstruction 
of improvements in industrial processes. Equitable con- 
sideration of the interests of existing workers will no doubt 
bq more and more expected, and popular governments may 
even adopt Mill’s suggestion of making some provision foi 
operatives displaced by a new machine. But this con- 

^ See Part IT chap. xiiL **The Assuin|:j|ions of Trade Unionism.’* 
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the municipality or the central government, any interference 
with freedom to choose the best man or woman for every 
vacancy, more and more consciously condemned by public 
opinion, will certainly not be tolerated. 

But the manipulation of the, labor market to the 
advantage of particular sections does not always take the 
form of a limitation of apprenticeship, or any Restriction of 
Numbers. Among the Cotton -spinners the piecers, and 
among the Cotton-weavers the tenters, are engaged and paid 
by the operatives themselves, whose earnings are accordingly 
partly made up of the profit on this juvenile labor. It 
therefore suits the interest of the adult workers, no less than 
that of the capitalist manufacturers, that there should be as 
little restriction as possible on the age or numbers of these 
subordinate learners: the Cotton -spinners, in fact, as we 
have more than 'tmee mentioned, go so far as to insist on 
there being always ten times as many of them as would 
suffice to recruit the trade. In this parasitic use of child- 
labor, the Cotton Operatives are sharing with the manu- 
facturers what is virtually a subsidy from the community as 
a whole. , The enforcement of a National Minimum would, 

the “ wholesale, together with their adjunct, the Co-operative Com Mill 

accounts for nineteen-twentieths of the capital, practically all the distributive 
trade, and three-fourths of the aggregate production of the British Co-operative 
IMovement {Third Annual Report of the Labour Department of the Board of 
IVade, C. 8230, 1S96, pp. 25 -' 4 ^)- Though the commodities and services 
supplied by voluntary associations of consumers will vary from time to time, we 
regard this type of co-operative society as a permanent element in the democratic 
state. However widely we may extend the scope of central or local government, 
there will always be a place for voluntary associations of consumers to provide 
for tliemselves what the public authority either cannot or will not supply. The 
other type of organisation known as a co-operative society, the association of 
producers, or so-called ** productive society,’^ stands in a very different position. 
We see no future for this in the fiilly-developed democratic state. In its original 
ideal form of a self-governing association of manual workers, it seems to us 
(besides being open to grave objections) to have been made impossible by the 
Great IndustTy, whilst the subsequent forms known as ** co-partnership ” appear 
us to be incompatible with Trade Unionism, and the indispensable mainten- 
ance of the Common Rule. See The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain 
(2nd edition, London, i 894 )> 'The Relahonskip between Co-operation and Trade 
Unionism (Co-operative Union pamphlet, Manchester, 1S92), both by Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. ^ 
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tion of an excessive claim. How constantly and cffec' 
tively this check operates on the mind of the Trade 
Union officials can be realised only by those who have 
heard their private discussions, or who have watched the 
silent postponement of cherished aims by particular unions. 
It is not fear of the employers’ strength, or lack of desire 
for shorter hours |hat is (1897) preventing the Cotton 
Operatives from using their power to obtain an eight 
hours’ day or a rise in their piecework rates, but the ever- 
present dread, quickened by the sight of unemployed 
spinners and weavers on short-time, of driving away some of 
the trade of Lancashire. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
sins of the Trade Unions in this respect would tend to be 
those of omission rather than those of commission. Whether 
with regard to sanitation, hours, or wages, each Trade Union 
would, in its feajj^of encouraging new inventions, be apt to 
stop short in its claims at an earlier point than the fullest 
efficiency demanded, rather than push ever onward the 
specialisation of its craft, at the cost of seeing some part 
of it, to the common advantage, superseded by another 
process.^', ' ' 

So far democracy may be expected to look on com- 
" placently at the fixing, by mutual agreement between the 
directors of industry and the manual workers, of special 
rates of wages for special classes. But this use of the 
Method of Collective Bargaining for the advantage of parti- 
cular sections — this freedom of contract ” between capitalists 
and wage-earners— will become increasingly subject to the 
fundamental condition that the business of the community 
must not be interfered with. When in the course of bar- 
gaining there ensues a deadlock — when the workmen strike, 
or the employers lock out — many other interests are affected 
than those of the parties concerned. We may accordingly 

expect that, whenever an industrial dispute reaches a certain 

■■ ■ 

^ See Part 11. chaj). viii. <‘New Processes and Machinery.” 

2 See Part II. chap, ii. hlethod of Collective Bargaining,” chap, iii, 

‘ Arbitration,” and chap. iv. “The Method of Legal Enactment,” 
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magnitude, a democratic state rvill, in the interests of 
community as a whole, not scruple to intervene, and settle 
me points at issue by an authoritative fiat. The erowina 
impatience with industrial dislocation will, in fact! where 
Collective Bargaining breaks down, lead to its supersession 
y son^ foim of compulsory arbitration ; that is to say bv 
Legal Enactment. And when the fixing of the condirionl 
on which any industry is to be carried on, is thus taken out 
of he hands of employers and workmen, the settlement will 
no longer depend exclusively on the strategic position of the 
parties, or of the industry, but will be largely influenced by 

^ ‘Connection, the provisions of the New Zeahnr! Tnrincf,* i 
non and Arbitration Act, drafted and carrierrhrouirby tfe 
Reeves, are highly significant. By this Act /No nf r<)Z ' r i. , ' 

by No. 30 of 186s and No <7 of 1S06I Uifii • " *894, slightly amended 

industrial tribunals f^de^faJ from thl Int, 

-J. ..bj« .0 if™, tai dso 
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not. to inquire into the “£0^^ To h, hf r'f “ 

conciliation fails the Boarf "sTheTvT,.- 1 1 ■ , P^’^^te a settlement. If 

application to it, to ‘‘decide the auestioTTTS' r - 

justice of the case.” So far the System is and substantial 

with a formal award which the parties are not hL°r!T°^ Compulsory Arbitration, 

may, if it thinks fit, refer any unTetTed Tpute^ 

on its merits, to the central Conri- nf a -f'f. ^ without its own decision 

appointed by the Governor two on the no'nrin'T’ *ree members 

tions of employers and emploved ’’“Peutively of the associa- 

O It may requ re the Board’s report to be referred to the Co„T P"-’' 

thereupon required to investiaate the +i ^ ^ f* 

or ^yithout the assent of any of the parties^ and w/th Planner, with 

justice. Its award is, in all cases nnmSntn ^ ^ ^ powers of a court of 

persons specified therein, for the period associations or 

any award which refers to anTssooTlli t T ‘"'o years) named ; and 
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sequently join during its contifu-ince T 1 “'f “P® «’ho sub- 
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the doctrine of a living wage. The Trade Union official 
would then have to prove that the claims of his clients were 
warranted by the greater intensity of their effort, or by the 
rareness of their skill in comparison with those of the lowest 
grade of labor receiving only the National Minimum ; whilst 
the case of the associated employers^ would have to rest on 
a demonstration, bojh that the conditions demanded were 
unnecessary, if not prejudicial, to the workmen’s efficiency, 
and that equally competent recruits could be obtained in 
sufficient numbers without the particular rent of ability,” 
demanded by the Trade Union over and above the National 
Minimum. 


expenses, and penalties for its breach, not exceeding £10 against an individual 
workman or £soo against an association or an individual employer. The decision 
of the Court of Arbitration, acting by a majority of its members, may, therefore, 
at its discretion, be made part of the law of the land. When a dispute has once 
been brought before a l?*iard or the Court, “'any act or thing in the nature of a 
strike or lock-out ” is expressly prohibited, and would presumably be punishable 
as contempt. 

During the three years that this Act has been in force, there have been alto- 
getlier sixteen labor disputes, and it has been successfully applied to every one of 
tiiem, half being selUetl by the Hoards of Conciliation and half by the Court of 
Arbitration, The awards have been uniformly well received by the parties, and 
appear to have been generally obeyed. Several of them were filed in the 
Supreme Court, and have thus obtained the force of law. So far the Act has 
been entirely successful in preventing the dislocation of industry. This success 
is no doubt largely due to the general support given by public opinion in the 
Colony to the prihciple ,of arbitration. There is at present no provision enab- 
ling the Boards or the Court to deal with a dispute, however disastrous to the 
public welflire, in which none of the parties request its intervention. And as 
there has been ns yet no refusal to obey any of the awards, the actual process of 
enforcement has not been tested in the law courts. It has been suggested that 
an obstinate employer, refusing to join any association, and employing only non- 
unionists, might escape jurisdiction by declining to recognise (and therefore 
having no quarrel with) any Trade Union. Such a case occurred in South 
Australia, where a less ably drafted Act on somewhat the same lines as that of 
New Zealand is in force. The point was, how'ever, not judicially decided 
(“Quelques Experiences de Conciliation par TEtat en Aiistralie,” by Anton 
Bertram in AVrv/i? cCDonGmie Politique^ 1^97). In the present state of public 
opinion in New Zealand, tins or any other evasion of the law would be very 
narrowly viewed by the judges, and any flaw discovered w^ould be promptly 
cured by an amending Act. The Board or Court might easily be empowered to 
deal, on its own initiative, with any dispute that it considered injurious to the 
community, and also to take cognisance, as a dispute, of any wholesale dis- 
missal of workmen, or of any explicit refusal to employ members of a duly 
registered association. 
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home and foreign market, it is, as we have demonstrated^ 
essential that no one of the national industries should be 
permitted to become parasitic by the use of subsidised or 
deteriorating labor. Hence the organised trades are vitally 
concerned in the abolition of “sweating” in all occupations 
whatsoever, whether these compete with them for custom by 
manufacturing for tl>e same demand, or for the means of 
production by diverting the organising capacity and capital 
of the nation. And this self-interest of the better-paid 
trades coincides, as we have seen, with the welfare of the 
community, dependent as this is on securing the utmost 
development of health, intelligence, and character in the 
weaker as well as in the stronger sections. Thus we arrive 
at the characteristic device of the Doctrine of a Living Wao-e 
which we have termed the National Minimum— the ddiberate 
enforcement, by anwelaborate Labor Code, of a definite quota 
of education, sanitation, leisure, and wages for every grade 
of workers in every industry.^* This National Minimum the 
public opinion of the democratic state will not only support, 
but positively insist on for the common weal. But public 
opinion alone will not suffice. To get the principle of 
a National Minimum unreservedly adopted ; to embody it 
in successive Acts of Parliament of the requisite technical 
detail j to see that , this legislation is properly enforced j to 
cause the regulations to be promptly and intelligently adapted 
to changes in the national industry, requires persistent effort 
and specialised skill. For this task no section of the com- 
munity is so directly interested and so well-equipped as the 
organised trade.s, with their prolonged experience of industrial 
legulation and their trained official staff. It is accordingly 
upon the Irade Unions that the democratic state must 
mainly rely for the stimulus, expert counsel, and persistent 
watchfulness, without which a National Minimum can neither 
be obtained nor enforced. 

Part III. chap. iii. “ Die Economic Ch.iracterisfics of Trade Unionism” 

under the heading Parasitic Trades/*' 

Ibid, under tiie he.^ding “'I'he National M^imum,” 

voL.n 3G 
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This survey of the changes required in Trade Union 
policy leads us straight to a conclusion as to the part which 
Trade Unionism will be expected to play in the manage- 
ment of the industry of a democratic state. The intermin- 
able series of decisions, which together make up industrial 
administration, fall into three main classes. There is, first, 
the decision as to what shall be produced— that is to say’ 
the exact commodity or service to be supplied to the con- 
sumers. There is, secondly, the judgment as to the manner 

in which the production shall take place, the adoption of 
material, the choice of processes, and the selection of human- 
agents. Finally, there is the altogether different question of 
the conditions under which these human agents shall be 
employed — the temperature, atmosphere, and sanitary 
arrangements amid which they shall work, the intensity 
and duration of their toil, and the v^iges given as its 
reward. 

^ To obtain for the community the maximum satisfaction 
it is essential that the needs and desires of the consumers 
should be the main factor in determining the commodities 
and services to be produced. Whether the.se needs and 
desiies can best be ascertained and satisfied by the private 
enterprise of capitalist profit-makers, keenly interested in 
securing custom, or by the public service of salaried officials, 
intent on pleasing associations of consumers (as in the 
British Co-operative Movement) or associations of citizens 
(the Municipality or the State), is at present the crucial 
problem of democracy. But whichever way this issue 
rnay be decided, one thing is certain, namely, that 
toe several^ sections of manual workers, enrolled in tlieir 
Trade Unions, will have, under private enterprise or 
Collectivism, no more to do with the determination of what is 
to be produced than any other citizens or consumers. As 
manual workers and wage-earners, they bring to the problem 
no specialised knowledge, and as persons fitted for the per- 
formance of particular services, they are even biassed against 
t le inevitable changes,, in demand which characterise a 
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progressive community.^ This is even more the case with 
regard to the second department of industrial administration 
— the adoption of material, the choice of processes, and the 
selection of human agents. Here, the Trade Unions con- 
cerned are specially disqualified, not ©nly by their ignorance 
of the possible alternatives, but also by their overwhelming 
bias in favor of a pai\icular material, a particular process, or 
a particular grade of workers, irrespective of whether these 
are or are not the best adapted for the gratification of the 
consumers’ desires. On the other hand, the directors of 
industry, whether thrown up by the competitive struggle 
or deliberately appointed by the consumers or citizens, 
have been specially picked out and trained to discover 
the best means of satisfying the consumers’ desires. More- 
over, the bias of their self-interest coincides with the object 
of their customer? or employers — that is to say, the best 
and cheapest production. Thus, if we leave out of account 
the disturbing influence of monopoly in private enterprise, 
and corruption in public administration, it would at first sight 
seem as if we might safely leave the organisation of pro- 
duction and distribution under the one system as under the 
, other to the expert knowledge of the directors of industry. 
But this is subject to one all-important qualification. The 
permanent bias of- the profit-maker, and even of the salaried 
official of the Co-operative Society, the Municipality, or the 
Government Department, is to lower the expense of pro- 
duction. So far as immediate results are concerned, it seems 
equally advantageous whether this reduction of cost is secured 
by a better choice of materials, processes, or men, or by some 
lowering of wages or other worsening of the conditions upon 
which the human agents are employed. But the democratic 
state is, as we have seen,^ vitally interested in upholding the 
highest possible Standard of Life of all its citizens, and 
especially of the manual workers who form four-fifths of the 
whole. Hence the bias of the directors of industry in favor 

1 See Part II. chap ix. ** Continuity of Employment.” 

® See Part III. chap. iii. The Economic Chai’acteristics of Trade Unionism.” 
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of cheapness has, in the interests of the community, to be 
peipetually controlled and guided bj' a determination to 
maintain, and progressively to raise, the conditions of 
employment. 

This leads us to th® third branch of industrial administra- 
tion the settlement of the conditions under which the human 
beings are to be employed. The adoption of one material 
rather than another, the choice between alternative processes 
or alternative ways of organising the factory, the selection of 
particular grades of workers, or even of a particular foreman 
may affect, for the worse, the Standard of Life of the opera- 
tives concerned. This indirect influence on the conditions 
of employment passes imperceptibly into the direct determi- 
nation of the wages, hours, and other terms of the wage 
contract. On all these matters the consumers, on the one 
hand, and the directors of industry on fiie other, are per- 

^ disqualified from acting as arbiters. In our chapter 
on The Higgling of the Market we described how in the 
elaborate division of labor which characterises the modern 
industrial system, thousands of v^orkers co-operate in the 
ringing to market of a single commodity; and no consumer, 
even If he desired it, could possibly ascertain or judge of the 
conditions of employment in all these varied trades. Thus' 
the consumers of all classes are not only biassed in favor of 
low prices ; they are compelled to accept this apparent or 
genuine cheapness as the only practicable test of efficiency of 
production. And though the immediate emplo5rer of each 
section of workpeople knows the hours that they work and 
the wages that they receive, he is precluded by the stream of 
competitive pressure, transmitted through the retail shop- 
keeper and the wholesale trader, from effectively resisting the 
promptings of his own self-interest towards a constant 
cheapening of labor. Moreover, though he may be statistic- 
y ware of the conditions of employment, his lack .of 
personal experience of those conditions deprives him of any 
real knowledge of their effects. To the brain-working captain 

r ^ J^art III, chap, ii. 
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of industry, maintaining himself and his family on thousands 
a year, the manual-working wage-earner seems to belong to 
another species, having mental faculties and bodily needs 
altogether different from his own. Men and women of the 
upper or middle classes are totally^ unable to realise what 
state of body and mind, what level of character and conduct 
result from a life sf)ent, from childhood to old age, amid 
the dirt, the smell, the noise, the ugliness, and the vitiated 
atmosphere of the workshop ; under constant subjection to 
the peremptory, or, it may be, brutal orders of the foreman ; 
kept continuously at laborious manual toil for sixty or seventy 
hours in every week of the year ; and maintained by the food, 
clothing, house-accommodation, recreation, and family lifewhich 
are implied by a precarious income of between ten shillings and 
two pounds a week. If the democratic state is to attain its 
fullest and finest «levelopment, it is essential that the actual 
needs and desires of the human agents concerned should be 
the main considerations in determining the conditions of 
employment.^ Here, then, we find the special function of the 
Trade Union in the administration of industry. The simplest 
member of the working-class organisation knows at any rate 
where the shoe pinches. The Trade Union official is specially 
selected by his fellow -workmen for his capacity to express the 
grievances from which they suffer, and is trained by his calling 
in devising remedies for them. But in expressing the desires 
of their members, and in insisting on the necessary reforms, 
the Trade Unions act within the constant friction-brake 
supplied by the need of securing employment It is always 
the consumers, and the consumers alone, whether they act 
through profit-making entrepreneurs or through their own 
salaried officials, who determine how many of each particular 
grade of workers they care to employ on the conditions 
demanded? 

^ Thus, it IS for the consumers, acting either through 

^ See Part H. chap. v. **The Standard Kate,” and chap, iil •'‘Arbitration.” 

® This was the conclusion aiso of Fleeming jenkin’s mathematical analysis of 
abstract economics. “ It is the seller of kbor who determines the price, but it h 
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wields uncontrolled sway even in its own sphere. The State 
is a partner in every enterprise. In the interests of the 
community as a whole, no one of the interminable series of 
decisions can be allowed to run counter to the consensus of 
expert opinion representing the consumers on the one hand, 
the producers on the other, and the nation that is paramount 
over both.^ • 

It follows from this analysis that Trade Unionism is not 
merely an incident of the present phase of capitalist industry, 
but has a permanent function to fulfil in the democratic state. 

i Some of the ablest Trade Union officials have already arrived at practically 
this analysis. 'i'hus, the last annual report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, written liy Mr. (.leorgc Barnes, the new General Secretary, contains 
an interesting exposilitjn of the modern Trade Union view as to the respective 
functions of the cmployeis and the workmen in industrial administration. The 
interest of the wage-earners and that of the community are, it is argued, identical, 
“inasmuch as it is of |fiibiic importance that a high standard of wages, and there- 
fore a liigh purchasing power, shouhl be maintained. The employer, on the 
other hand, claims absolute freedom to exercise authority in the selection and 
placing and pa) ing of workmen, because he says he provides the machinery and 
plant. But he forgets that this freedom in the conduct generally of business has 
long since been taken away from him, and that he now only has liberty to conduct 
industrial enter|>risc in accorilance with public opinion, as embodied in Parlia- 
mentary enactment anti the presume of Trade Unionism. As a result of these 
humanising* inOuern’es, liunrs of labor have been reduced, boy-labor curtailed, 

, machinery fenced, and workshops cleansed. In short, competition has been forced 
up to a liiglrer plane witli immense advantage, to the commonweal, so that the 
employerbs plea ‘.to do u hat he likes with his own ’ is somewdrat out of date, and 
cannot l>e su.stained. We are willing, however, to admit that in certain directions 
both employer and employed should have freedom of action. Our society, for 
instance, has never questioneii the right of the employer to terminate cont-racts, 
to select and discriminate I'ctwcen workmen, and to pay according to merit or 
skill, ikit it lias stipiihUed, and has a right to stipulate, for the observance of a 
standard or minimum wage as a basis. And if, as has been: 'Stated by the 
Employers' Council, the intrudmetion of machinery has simplified production, and 
widened the difference as between tlie skill of the machine and the hand operative, 
then the wage of the batidicruftHmen should be proportionately increased. The 
introduction of machinery increases as well as simplifies production, and here, 
surely, is siiflicieni gain for the employer and the purchaser, without trenching' 
upon tlie wage of tlie woiker, %vhDse needs remain the same whether tending a 
machine or mang his tools by hand. Upon this ground we base our claim, but, 
convinceti as we arc that this, like most other questions, must ultimately be 
settled in accord with the common interest, and believing as we do in the wisdom 
contained in the utterance td the late Tore! Derby that ‘ the greatest of all interests 
is peace/ we arc willing to leave the matter to the arbitrament of a public and 
impartial authority, aided by technical knowledge from each side .” — Amalgamated 
Sodeiy §/ Sixth Annual Re]^rt PP* vi,-vii. 
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that each gi adc or section of producers should be at least so 
well organised that it can compel public opinion to listen to 
its claims, and so strongly combined that it could if need 
be, as a last resort against bureaucratic stupidity or official 
oppression, enforce its demands by, a concerted abstention 
from_ work, against every authority short of a decision of the 
public tribunals, or a -deliberate judgment of the Representative 
Assembly itself. 

but though, as industry passes more and more into 
public control. Trade Unionism must still remain a necessary 
element in the democratic state, it would, we conceive in 
such a development, undergo certain changes. The mere 
extension of national agreements and factory legislation has 
already, m the most highly regulated trades, superseded the 
old guerilla warfare between employers and employed, and 
tiansfoimed the *iradc Union official from a local strike 
leader to an c.xpert industrial negotiator, mainly occupied, 
with the cordial co-operation of the secretary of the Employers’ 
Association and the Factory Inspector, in securing an exact 
obseivance of the Common Rules prescribed for the trade. 
And as each part of the minimum conditions of employment 
becomes definitely enacted in the regulations governing the 
public industries, or embodied in the law of the land, it will 
tend more and more to be accented hv the riiVeeterc 
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So far our review of the functions of Trade Unionism in 
the democratic state has taken account only of its part in 
industrial organisation. But the Trade Unions are turned 
also to other uses. ^At present, for instance, they compete 
with the ordinary friendly societies and industrial 'insurance 
companies in providing money benefits in cases of accident ' 
Mckness, and death, together with pensions for the aged.® 

with Unionism which commonly meets 

with^ the greatest approval, but it is a side that, in our 
opinion, is destined to dwindle. As one class of invalids 
after another IS taken directly under public care, the friendly 
benefits provided by the Trade Unions will no lon-er be 
necessary to save their members from absolute destftution. 

^ The industry with which the National Fntnn , 

of the manual ‘hoi 

' chap. i. “Th^Method of Mutual Insurance.” 



accidents, provided or secured by the state itself, the costly 
“ accident benefit ” hitherto given by Trade Unions will 
become a thing of the past. The increasing use in sickness 
of hospitals and convalescent homes, |he growing importance 
of isolation and skilled nursing, and the gratuitous provision 
in public institutions, of the highest medical skill— adopted 
for reasons of public health — will incidentally go far to 
relieve working-class families of the intolerable strain of 
periods of bodily incapacity.^ Any Government scheme of 
Old Age Pensions, such, for instance, as that proposed by 
Mr. Charles Booth, would absolve the Trade Unions from 
their present attempts, in the form of superannuation benefit, 
to buy off the undercutting of the Standard Rate of wages 
by their aged members. It is not that State provision 
against the absolute destitution caused by accident, sickness, 
or old age, will supersede, or even diminish, individual saving. 
On the contrary, it is one of the grounds on which Mr. 
Charles Booth and others advocate these measures," that the 
state pension, by ensuring .something to build on, will positively 
stimulate^ thrift. But this supplementary saving, to provide 
the little comforts and amenities beyond the state allowance, 
will, in our opinion, not be made through the Trade Union. 
As the manual workers advance in intelligence and foresight, 


1 Tliere is no xciison why the buriai of the dead should not — to the great 
economic advantage of all cuncerned — become a public service and a common 
charge. Probably a majority of all the funerals in the United Kingdom already 
take place at the public expense, and the provision of burial grounds, once a 
common form of making entcrpirise, is becoming almost exclusively a public 
function. In Paris, as is well known, the service of burial is performed by 
a strictly regulated anti licensed monopolist corporation, virtually public in 
character. 

On Old Age Pensions, see Reform of the Poor Laws” by Sidney 

Webb in Cmiiem/mwj AVr/w, July 1890, republ 5 .shed as Fabian Tract No. 17, 
March 1S91 ; the paper <m Knumeration and Classification of Paupers, and 
State Pensions for the Age<l,” by Charles Booth, read before the Statistical Society, 
December 1891, and repulilished as Fmpermh ^ Future and Endowment $f Old 
Agi^ an Argnmtni {London, 1S92); and Pemmu and PaupeHsmy by the Rev. 
J. Frome Wilkinson (London, 1892). These proposals must be distinguished 
from sclieme.s of insurance, or making the poor provide their own pension, as to 
which see Part IL chap, xii. **The implications of Trade Unionism.” 
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they will more and more realise that a I'rade Uninn 
ever honestly and efficiently administered, is, of necessitv" 
financially unsound as a friendly society. Hitherto £ 
actuarial defects of the friendly society side of Trade 
Unionism have been /ar outweighed by the adventittn 
advantages ivhich it brought to the organisation in attract' 
ing recruits, rolling up a great reservo fund, and ensuring 
discipline. But in the democratic state these adventitin 
aids will no longer be necessary. The Trade Union mi 
a ,ecog„i»d of ^To 

every person working at the craft will be irnD^nitiveK 
pected even if not (as is already the case with regard to the' 

tritoe Wiffi T ^'^gally compelfed to con- 

• With Trade Union membership thus virtuallv or 
actually compulsory. Trade Union leaders iv I find 
venient to concentrate their whole atto^ron tio f "a"' 
mental purposes of their organisation, and to cede the 

» of 

or 

Mutual Insuaance Companies, confining ,hcmsek“ to thf 
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own tastes, together with the vicissitudes of harvests, will 
at all times leave some workmen in some trades or in 
some districts temporarily unemployed. Hence the Out of 
Work Benefit, or Donation, will form a permanent feature of 
the democratic state. This provision for temporarily un- 
employed craftsmen, — to be carefully distinguished from ^ 
persons falling belom the standard of the National Minimum, 
or the unemployable — can, as we have suggested, be best 
administered by the Trade Union. Even when, as in times 
of severe depression, or in cases of supersession by a new 
invention, some assistance of the temporarily unemployed is 
given from public funds, it will probably be most economical 
for it to take the form of a capitation grant to the Trade 
Union, so calculated that the allowance to each unemployed 
member is shared between the government and the dis- 
tributing association. 

But whilst Trade Unionism may be expected to lose 
some of its present incidental functions, we suggest that 
the democratic state will probably find it new duties to 
fulfil. For most of the purposes of government, including 
registration, taxation, the general education of the young, 
and the election of representatives, the classification of the 
"citizens into geographical districts according to their place 
of abode is, no dopbt, the most convenient form. But there 
are other purposes for which the geographical organisation 
may usefully be supplemented by an organisation according 
to professional occupations. The technical instruction of 
our craftsmen would, for instance, gain enormously in vigor 
and reality if the Trade Unions were in some way directly 
associated with the administration of the technological 
classes relating to their particular trades. Even now Trade 
Union committees sometimes render admirable service by 
watchful supervision of trade classes, by suggestion and 
criticism, and by practically requiring their apprentices to 
attend. And once it becomes clearly understood all round 
that the object of Technical Education is not, by increasing 

the number of craftsmen, to lower wages, but, by increasing 

* • 
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the competence of those who have alread}' entered the various 
trades, positively to raise their Standard of Life, the Trade 
Unions and the community as a whole will be seen to have 
an identical interest in the matter. There is, in fact, no 
reason why a Trade ynion should not be treated as a 
^ local administrative committee of the Technical Education 
Authority, and allowed, under proper sijpervision, to conduct 
its own technological classes with public funds.^ In other 
directions, too, such as the compilation of statistics relating 
to particular occupations, and the dissemination of informa- 
tion useful to members of particular crafts, the democratic 
state will probably make increasing use of Trade Union 
machinery. 

Finally, there is the service of counsel. On all issues of 
industrial regulation, whether in their own or other trades, 
the Trade Union officials will naturally aseume the position 
of technical experts, to whom public opinion will look for 
guidance. But industrial regulation is not the only matter 
on which a democratic state needs the counsels of a work- 
ing-class organisation. Whenever a proposal or a scheme 
touches the daily life of the manual -working wage-earner, 
the representative committees and experienced officials of the 
Trade Union world are in a position to contribute informa- ' 
tion and criticism, which are beyond the reach- of any other 
class. They are, of course, ignorant, if not incapable, of the 
complications and subtilties of the law. Their suggestions 
are one-sided and often impracticable, and their opinion can 
never be accepted as decisive. But whenever a minister 
has to deal with such questions as the Housing of the People 
or the Regulation of the Liquor Traffic, the administration 
of the law by magistrates or county-court judges, the un- 

* to be said for combining trade classes with the provision 

for A large proportion of the unemployed printers, 

ZZ! r ’ “bout the office of the London Society of Compositors 

waiting for a call from an employer, are very indifferent workmen, often 
young men who have •• picked up ” the trade without any re.a!ly educational 
wafnia^e ^ ^ advantage if their Out of Work Donation 

their cmft " *eir spending the idle time in perfecting themselves at 
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employed or the unemployable, the working of the Education 
Acts and the Poor Law, or, to pass into quite another 
department of the public service, the organisation of 
popular recreation and amusement, he will find himself 
obliged, if he wishes to make his legislation or administra- 
tion genuinely successful, to discover the desires and needs 
of the manual workers, as represented by the committees 
and officials whom they elect. 

This examination of the function of Trade Unionism 
brings us face to face with its inherent limitations. Trade 
Unionism, to begin with, does not furnish any complete 
scheme of distribution of the community’s income. The 
Device of the Common Rule, can, by its very nature, never 
reach any other part of the product than the minimum 
applicable to the worst as well as to the best establishment 
for the time being in use. It leaves untouched, as we have 
shown,' all that large proportion of the aggregate income 
which is the equivalent of the differential advantages of the 
various factors of production above the marginal level, 
whether their superiority lies in soil or site, machinery or 
organisation, intellect or physical strength. In short, as 
between different localities, different establishments, or 
'different individuals. Trade Unionism leaves unaffected 
everything in' the .nature of economic rent. And even if we 
imagine each branch of productive industry throughout the 
community to be amalgamated into a single capitalist trust 
or government department, each grade or section of manual 
workers would find itself receiving, not an aliquot part of the 
total produce, but a w'age depending either on the minimum 
necessary for the efficient fulfilment of its particular function, 
or, for all the grades above the National Minimum, upon the 
degree of technical specialisation, and therefore of relative 
scarcit}', to which it had brought its particular service. The 
cUsi>osal of the balance of the product — the administration, 
that is to say, of the rent of land and capital — must, under 

i Part or. chap, ill *^The Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism/ 

under the heading I'he Device of the Comnwn 
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any system of society, fall to the o^^■ners of the material 
instruments of production. material 

Now, Trade Unionism has no log-ical connection with 
any particular form of ownership of land and capital and 
the mernbers_ of British Trade Unions are not drawL, as 
Trade Unionists, unreservedly either towards Individualism 
or towards Collectivism. Certain secfemns of the Trad^ 
Union world, as we have pointed out in our chapter on “ The 
Implications of Trade Unionism,”^ find that thcs^ can exact 
better terms from the capitalist employer than rvould be 
ikely to be conceded to them by a democratic i?overnment 
department. Other sections, on the contrary, see in the 
extension of public employment the only remedy for a 
disastrous irregularity of work and all the evils of sweating. 
This divergence of immediate interests between different 
secrions of^ producers will inevitably coirtinue. But the 
nationalisation or municipalisation of any industry— the 
taking over of tlie telephones, ocean cables, railways, or mines 
by the central government, or the administration of slaughter- 

Tow^’r oi- public-houses bV the 

Town Council~has to be determined on wider issues^than 
he scc„o„al interests of Use wago-oarners cmpLvtd fii 
in their capacity of citizens, not as Trade Unionists that the ‘ 
manaai workers win have to decide bclwec, the rii “forms 

loT ““'to™' ton* of the nation's land and capital 

of mod ■ totonontoi 

influenced"; S itters ^ro 

of dte heneflts of co^hi„eV;a^;?.ht^:^hyTeh S 

Unionism not be biassed in favor of an^ particular scheme o5 

RuS^'^ind' Common 

e. And when we pass from the ownership of the means 

^ Part II. chap. xii. 

greatest individual lito^of^tbn Tv V’. '’I’’ “nite the 
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of production and the administration of industry to such 
practical problems as the best form of currency or the proper 
relation between local and central government, or to such 
vital questions as the collective organisation of moral and 
religious teaching, the provision for , scholarship and science 
and the promotion of the arts — not to mention the 

sharper issues of 'iHome Rule” or foreign affairs the 

members of the Trade Union world have no distinctive 
opinion, and their representatives and officials no special 
knowledge. We may therefore infer that the wage-earners 
will, in the democratic state, not content themselves with 
belonging to their Trade Union, or even to any wider 
organisation based on a distinction of economic class. 
Besides their distinctive interests and opinions as wage- 
earners and manual workers, they have others which they 
share with persons of every grade or occupation. The 
citizen in the democratic state, enrolled first in his 
geographical constituency, will take his place also in the 
professional association of his craft ; but he will go on to 
combine in voluntary associations for special purposes with 
those who agree with him in religion or politics, or in the 
pursuit of particular recreations or hobbies. 

These considerations have a direct bearing on the 
probable development of Trade Union structure. In 
the first part of this work we described ^ how, in spite 
of historical tradition, in spite of crude ideas of de- 
mocracy suited only to little autonomous communities, 
and in spite of a strong prejudice in favor of local 
exclusiveness, the Trade Union world has, throughout its 
whole history, manifested an overpowering impulse to the 
amalgamation of local trade clubs into national unions, with 
centralised funds and centralised administration. The 
economic characteristics of Trade Unionism revealed to us 
tl:^e source of this impulse in the fundamental importance to 
each separate class of operatives that its occupation should 

i Part L chap. i. Primitive Democracy,” chap. ii. Representative 
Institutions,” cliap. iii “The Unit of Government” 
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be governed by its own Common Rules, applicable from one 
end of the_ kingdom to the other. This centralisation of 
adrninistration, involving the adoption of a national trade 
policy, and, above all, the constant levelling-up of the lower 
paid districts to the higher standard set in more advanta^eoui 
centres, requires, it is clear, the development of a salaried 
staff, selected for special capacity, devoting their whole 
attention to the commercial position and technical details 
of the particular section of the industry that they represent 
and able to act for the whole of that section throughout the 

on “ The Method of 

Col ective Bargaining,” because of the absence of such a staff 
that so few of the Trade Unions of the present day secure 
national agreements, or enforce with uniformity such Common 
Rules as they obtain. The Trade Union of the future will 
therefore, be co-extensive ^vith its craft, nafional in its scope’ 
c^tralised in its administration, and served by an expert 
official staff of its own. “ cxpcit 

This consolidation of authority in the central office of the 
national union for each craft will be accompanied by an in- 
creased activity of the branches. In our desa-iption of Trade 

mechanical expedh 

renh H Referendum were being steadily ' 

eplaced, for aff the more complicated issucs.of government hi 
an organic differentiation of representative institutions So 
long as a union was contented with Government by Referendum 
all that was necessary was an ambulatory bilot-box bv 
which an unemployed member collected « th^ voices ” of each 
factory or each pit. When a representative is appointed tZ 
d«.”L opportunity fo, 

tZS aid ^"^P^essing upon them his own 

advice, and consulting with them in any emergency The 

uch tas becomes the ioea, eentte of th^ u„i„„S J„ 

Itfe At the same t.me it retains and even extends ifs 

J Part II. chap. ii. 

InslLfel.-: Democracy,” and ejiap. ii. “Representative 
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functions as a jury or local administrative committee. For 
even if the Trade Union gradually discards its purely 
^Triendly” benefits, the branch will have to administer the 
all-important Out of Work Donation, supplemented, as this 
may be, by a grant from public funds. And with the 
increasing use which the democratic state may make of 
Trade Union maciiineiy, it will be the branch, and not the 
central office, that will be charged with conducting technical 
classes, collecting statistics, or disseminating information. 
Finally, when the Trade Union world desires to make use 
of the Method of Legal Enactment,^ or to supervise the con- 
ditions of employment granted by local governing bodies, 
the network of branches pervading every district affords, as 
we have seen, the only practicable way of superposing an 
organisation by constituencies on an organisation by trades. 

There is om direction in which the branch (or, in the 
larger centres, the district committee representing several 
branches) will find this increase of work accompanied by 
a decrease of autonomy. The central executive and the 
salaried officials at the head office of each craft will be 
principally occupied in securing national minimum conditions 
of employment throughout the country. It will be for the 
branches and their district committees to be constantly con- 
sidering the' particular needs and special opportunities of 
their own localities. But the fact that the cost of any 

advance movement falls upon the funds of the union as 

a whole makes it imperative that no dispute should be 
begun, and even that no claim should be made, until the 
position has been carefully considered by the central ex- 
ecutive representing the whole society. This precept of 
democratic finance is made more imperative by every con- 
solidation of the forces of capital It is obvious that if the 
demand of the branches in one town for an advance of 
wages or reduction of hours is liable to be met by a lock- 
out ot the whole trade throughout the country, a union 
which permits its local branches to involve it in war at 
^ See Part IL chap. iv. -“The Method of Legal Enactment” 
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their own uncontrolled discretion simply courts disaster. 
In matters of trade policy the branches nr district com- 
mittees, whilst undertaking even more of the work of 
supervision, local interpretation, and suggestion, must de- 
finitely give up all claim^ to autonomy.' 

The need for centralisation of authority, as an in- 
evitable conse<5uence of centralisation of funds, is not the 
only lesson in structure that the Trade Unions have derived 
from ^their experience, or will learn as they realise their full 
function in the democratic state. In our chapter on “ Inter- 
Union Relations”^ we pointed out that the amalgamation of 
different sections into a single society may easilv^ be carried 
too far. ^ The formation of a central fund, filled by equal 
contributions from all the members, inevitably leads to 
equality of franchise and government bv the numerical 
majority. So long as ^ the interests of allVhc members are 
faiily identical, this majority rule, where efficient representa- 
tive machinery has been developed, is the most feasible 
contrivance for uniting administrative efficienc}' with popular 
control. But whenever the association contains several 
distinct classes of workers, having different degrees of skill 
divergent standards of expenditure, and varying needs and 
opportunities, experience shows that any scheme of equalised 
finance and centralised administration produces, even with 
the best democratic machinery, neither efficiency nor the 
consciousness of popular control, and hence is always in a 
condition of unstable equilibrium. The several minorities 
keenly alive to their separate reauirements' 
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structure^ lb foi tifiedij o-s we C3.n now see, by econoinic coii'* 
sidcrations,^ The largest income for the wage-earners, and 
the highest efficiency of industry, will, as we have pointed 
out, be secured not by any uniform wage for manual labor 
as such, or for all the operatives in any industry, but by 
each distinct section of workers using the Device of the 
Common Rule to mise to the utmost its own conditions of 
employment. This persistent pushing forward of each class 
of operatives, constantly imperilled, as it must be, by a rise 
in the price of the product and a diminution of demand for 
some particular section of labor, can be undertaken, it will 
be obvious, only at the risk and cost of that section, and 
therefore, in practice, on its own initiative, untrammelled by 
the votes of other sections. We may therefore expect, in 
the democratic state, not a single association of the whole 
wage-earning clfss, nor yet a single amalgamated union for 
each great industry, but separate organisations for such of 
the various sections of producers as are so far specialised 
from others as to possess and require separate Common 
Rules of their own. 

Thqse separate national organisations will, however, 
clearly have many interests in common. In such matters as 
cubic space, ventilation, temperature, sanitary conveniences, 
precautions 'against fire, fencing of machinery, and, last but 
by no means. least, the fixing and distribution of the Normal 
Day, the conditions of employment must, in the majority of 
manufacturing industries, be identical for all the grades of 
labor in each establishment. Even for Collective Bargain- 
ing they must necessarily develop some federal machinery 
for concerting identical demands upon their common em- 
ployers, and for supporting them by joint action. Moreover, 
as we have pointed out, in all questions of this sort, the 
democratic state will be influenced in the main by the 
Doctrine of a Living Wage, and they will accordingly tend 
more and more to be settled on physiological grounds and en- 
forced by the Method of Legal Enactment. It is unnecessary 
^ Part III. chap, iii. The Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism.’’ 
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to repeat that for any effective use of this Method in a Parlia- 
mentary community, organisation by crafts is practically use- 
less, unless it is supplemented by a geographical organisation 
by constituencies. Hence we see rising in the Trade Union 
world not only federal action among groups employed in one 
establishment, such as the joint committees of the buildino- 
trades, but also such political federatiens as the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, the local Trades 
Couneps, and the Trade Union Congress. But the economic 
analysis of the Common Rule has shown us that there is a 
third, and even more important, reason for this federal action 
between different trades. It will, as we have seen, be a 
primaiy duty of the Trade Unions in the democratic state 
to maintain and progressively to raise, not their own Com- 
mon Rules alone, but also the National IMinimum for the 
whole wage-earning class. To the nalioirrd amalgamation 
of each section, and the federal union of the different 
sections in each great industry, there must be added a 
federation of the whole Trade Union world. 

Our vision of the sphere of Trade Unionism in the 
democratic state does more than explain the development 
of the Trade Union world into a hierarchy of federations, 
it gives us also its political programme. The weakness ' 
and inefficiency of the existing Trades Councils and Trade 
Union Congress spring, as we have pointed .out, not only 
from their extremely imperfect structure, but also from an 
entire misapprehension of their proper function.* In spite 
of the fact that Trade Unionists include men of all shades 
of political opinion, — Conservatives from Lancashire, 
iberals from Scotland, Socialists from London and York- 
shire,— the federal organisations of the British Trade 
Unions of to-day are perpetually meddling with wide issues 
01 general politics, upon which the bulk of their constituents 
have either no opinions at all, or are marshalled in the ranks 
of one or another of the political parties. Resolutions 
a o IS ing the House of Lords, secularising education, 

* See Part 11. chap. iv. «,The Method of Legal Enactment.” 
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rehabilitating silver, establishing a system of peasant 
proprietorship, enfranchising leaseholds, or “nationalising 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange,” — 
questions in which the Trade Unionists, as such, are not more 
interested, not better informed, nor yet more united than 
other citizens, — find a place on Trade Union agendas, 
and either get fornifilly passed through sheer indifference, or 
become the source of discord, recrimination, and disruption. 
This waste of time and dissipation of energy over extraneous 
matters arises, we think, mainly from the absence of any 
clearly conceived and distinctive Trade Union programme. 
In the democratic state of the future the Trade Unionists 
may be expected to be conscious of their own special 
function in the political world, and to busy themselves 
primarily with its fulfilment. First in importance to every 
section we put tie establishment of a National Minimum of 
education, sanitation, leisure, and wages, its application to all 
the conditions of employment, its technical interpretation to 
fit the circumstances of each particular trade, and, above all, 
its vigorous enforcement, for the sake of the whole wage- 
earning world, in the weak trades no less than in those more 
able to^ protect themselves. But the systematic rehandling 
of the Factories and Workshops, Mines, Railways, Shops, and 
Merchant Shipping Acts, which is involved in this conception 
of a National Minimum, will, as we have explained, only 
secure the base of the pyramid. Upon this fundamental 
ground level each separate craft will need to develop such 
technical regulations of its own as are required to remove any 
conditions of cmplo3nncnt which can be proved to be actually 
prejudicial to the efficiency of the operatives concerned. On 
all these points, as we have seen, the claim of any particular 
section for the help of the law may not only advantageously 
be supported by all the other trades, but may also profitably 
be conceded by the representatives of the community. And 
since the utmost possible use of the Method of Legal Enact- 
ment will, as we have seen, still permanently leave a large 
sphere for the Method of Collective Bargaining, there must 
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be added to the political programme of the federated unions 
a l that we have described as the ..Implications of Trade 
Unionism The federal executive of the Trade Union 
world would find itself defending complete freedom of 
sociadon, and carefully watching every development of 

S /"‘^'‘''^^'"‘^‘■Pretation to sec that nothing was 

made criminal or actionable, when dono bv a Trade Lhiinn 
or Its officials, which would not be criminal or actable 

their own 

^a n. And the federal executive would be on its jruard not 
on y against a direct attack on the workmen's orga’nisat’ions 
t also against any insidious weakening of their influence’ 
It would insist on the legal prohibition of all forms of truck' 
or deductions from wages, including fines, loom-rent and 
payments to national insurance funds or emplovers’ benefir 
societies. Above all, it would resist any attempt' on the part 
f the employer to transform the workman’s home into a 
oikshop, and thus escape the responsibility for the carrvinp- 

uie land With a programme of this kind i 

executive would find itself backed by the ivhole force of the 
rade Union world, which would thus contribute' to the 
ouncils of the nation that technical knowledge and specialist ' 
experience of manual labor without which the “ ulation 3 
«^clus try can become neither popular nor effidenr 

po^i^jcal Science will be interested in 
eiing what light the experience of the workmen’<! 
organisations ffirows upon democracy itself. The per tace 

democracy will have to ’ he conception of 

economic as well as political rekriom! ’t^c f.-amL'oMlt 

between the ne i resemblance or analogy 

“L „ \ “'t' they left 

n. chap. x«. and Appendix I. .as to the legal position. 
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unchecked in the farm, the factory, and the mine. Even 
at the present day, after a century of revolution, the great 
mass of middle and upper-class Liberals ’’ all over the world 
see no more inconsistency between democracy and unre- 
strained capitalist enterprise, than ^Y^shington or Jefferson 
did between democracy and slave-owning. The dim, in- 
articulate multitude of manual-working wage-earners have, 
from the outset, felt their way to a different view. To them, 
the uncontrolled power wielded by the owners of the means 
of production, able to withhold from the manual worker all 
chance of subsistence unless he accepted their terms, meant 
a far more genuine loss of liberty, and a far keener sense 
of persona! subjection, than the official jurisdiction of the 
magistrate, or the far-off, impalpable rule of the king. The 
captains of industry, like the kings of yore, are honestly 
unable to iindcrs*fend why their personal power should be 
interfered with, and kings and captains alike have never 
found any difficulty in demonstrating that its maintenance 
was indispensable to society. Against this autocracy in 
industry, the manual workers have, during the century, 
increasingly made good their protest. The agitation for 
freedom of combination and factory legislation has been, in 
' reality, a demand for a constitution in the industrial 
realm. The tardy recognition of Collective Bargaining and 
the gradual elaboration of a Labor Code signifies that this 
Magna Carta will, as democracy triumphs, inevitably be 
conceded to the entire wage-earning class. One thing is 
clear/' wrote, in 1869, a hostile critic; ‘‘the relation between 
workmen and tiieir employers has permanently changed its 
character. The democratic idea which rules in politics has 
no less penetrated into industry. The notion of a governing 
class, exacting implicit obedience from inferiors, and im- 
posing upon them their own terms of service, is gone, never 
to, ^return. Henceforward, employers^ and their workmen 

must meet as equals/^ ^ What has not been so obvious to 
middle -class observers is the necessary condition of this 
^ 7 rode (/nimismi by J Ames Stirling ^Glasgow, 1869), p. 55 * 
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equality. Individual Bargaining between the owner of the 
means of subsistence and the seller of so perishable a 
commodity as a day’s labor must be, once for all, abandoned. 
In its place, if there is to be any genuine " freedom of 
contract,” we shall ^ee the conditions of employment 
adjusted between equally expert negotiators, acting for 
corporations reasonably comparable ir. strategic strength, 
and always subject to and supplemented by the decisions of 
the High Court of Parliament, representing the interests of 
the community as a whole. Equality in industry implies, 
in short, a universal application of the Device of the 
Common Rule.^ 

Besides the imperative lesson that political democracy 
will inevitably result in industrial democracy. Trade 
Unionism affords some indications as to the probable work- 
ing of democratic institutions. We notice? in the first place, 
that the spontaneous and untrammelled democracies of the 
workmen show neither desire for, nor tendency to, " one dead 
level of equality of remuneration or identity of service. On 
the contrary, the most superficial study of the Trade Union 
world makes the old-fashioned merging of all the manual 
workers into the "laboring class” seem almost ludicrous in 
its ineptitude. Instead of the classic economist’s categories" 


attribute to an imperfect appreciation of the chance of status many 

Drei‘ensil‘^“^“ y’ proportion of the resentment of working-class 

pretensions manifested by the brain - working and propertied classes. The 
employer cannot rid himself of the idea that he has bought the whole energy and 
capacity of the operative within the hours of the working day, iusias thS- 
capacity of his slaves for life. ^ 'I'lie workman on 
^rlefuAe himself as hired to co-operate in industn’ bv performing 

a definite task, and feels himself defrauded if the employer seeks "to "imr-ose unon 
him any extra stra n or discomfort, or any different di^, not spedfierin “JS 
similar misunderstanding lingers as to social relations The 
‘hat lagor is a commodity, the 

contract a bargain of purchase and sale like any other. But he instinctively 
‘«"^«^him, not only obedience, but also persond 
otW t • contract is a bargain of purchase and sale like any 

his hL to his employer, an^ to 
^ ^ ^ Without reciprocity, when the employer meets on terms of 

Xm of higher social ra4 than himselO from 

Whom buys his raw material or makes the other bargains incidental to his 
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of' the capitalist and “ the laborer/* we see Trade Unionism 
adopting and strengthening the almost infinite grading of 
the industrial world into separate classes, each with its own 
corporate tradition and Standard of Life, its own specialised 
faculty and distinctive needs, and eacji therefore exacting its 
own " Rent of Opportunity ** or Rent of Ability.” And 
when we examine ?he indirect effect of the Trade Union 
Device of the Common Rule in extinguishing the Small 
Master system and favoring the growth of the Great 
Industry,"^ we realise liow effectively Trade Unionism extends 
a similar grading to the brain-working directors of industry. 
In place of the single figure of the " capitalist entrepreneur ” we 
watch emerging in each trade a whole hierarchy of specialised 
professionals, — inventors, designers, chemists, engineers, 
buyers, managers, foremen, and what not, — organised in 
their own professional associations,^ and standing midway 
between the shareholder, taxpayer, or consumer, whom they 
serve, and the graded army of manual workers whom they 
direct Nor does tliis progressive specialisation of function 
stop at ccoiiomic relations* The internal development of 
the Tracfc Union world unmistakably Indicates that division 
of labor must be carried into the very structure of democracy. 
Though the workmen started with a deeply-rooted conviction 
that “ one man was as good as another/* and that democracy 
meant an “equal and identical ** sharing of the duties of govern- 
ment, as well as of its advantages, they have been forced to 
devolve more and more of “ their own business ** on a specially 
selected and specially trained class of professional experts. 
And in spite of the almost insuperable difficulties which 

^ Part III. chap. In. Economic Characteristics of Trade Unionism.” 

^ It is not commonly realised how numerous and how varied are these pro- 
fessional associations. Besides the obvious instances 01 the three ‘learned 
professions,” organisations of this kind now exist among all grades of brain- 
workers in, almost every department of social life. Not to speak of the archi- 
tects, surveyors, engineers, _^acluarics, and accountants, we have such associations 
as ''those of the Gasworks "^fanagers, Colliery Managers, School Board Clerks, 
Sanitary Engineers, Sanitary Inspectors, Medical Officers of Health, Inspectors 
of Weights and Measures, dilTerent varieties of Foremen and Managers, and even 
Ships* Clerks. No study of these professional associations, or of their extensive 
Common Rules, has yet been made. ^ ^ 
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representative institutions present to a community of un- 
leisured manual workers, we find union after union abandon- 
ing the mechanical devices of the Referendum and the 
Initiative, and gradually differentiating, for the sake of the 
efficient administration /sf its own affairs, the Representative 
from the Civil Servant on the one hand and tlie Elector on 
the other. In short, whilst Trade Unicnism emphasises the 
classic dictum of Adam Smith that division of labor increases 
material production, it carries this principle into the organ- 
isation of society itself. If democracy is to mean the TOm- 
bination of administrative efficiency with genuine popular 
control. Trade Union experience points clearly to an ever- 
increasing differentiation between the functions of the three 
indispensable classes of Citizen-Electors, chosen Representa- 
tives, and expert Civil Servants.^ 

Thus we find no neat formula for defining the rights and 
duties of the individual in society. In the democratic state 
every individual is both master and servant. In the work 
that he does for the community in return for his subsistence 
he is, and must remain, a servant, subject to the instructions 
and directions of those whose desires he is helping to satisfy. 
As a Citizen-Elector jointly with his fellows, and as a Con- 
sumer to the extent of his demand, he is a master, determining, ' 
free from any superior, what shall be done. Hence, it is tte 
supreme paradox of democracy that every man is a servant 
in respect of the matters of which he possesses the most 
intimate knowledge, and for which he shows the most expert 
proficiency, namely, the professional craft to which he devotes 
his working hours ; and he is a master over that on which 
he knows no more than anybody else, namely, the general 
interests of the community as a whole. In this paradox, we 
liss ^t once the justification and the strength of 
democracy. It is not, as is commonly a.sscrtcd by the 
superficial, that Ignorance rules over Knowledge, and Medio- 
crity over Capacity. In the administration of .society Know- 
ledge and Capacity can make no real and durable progress 
See Part I. chaps, to iv. “ Trade Union Structure." 



^ li IS licrc um \vt ihsvtnxt the answer to Carlyles question, *'How, in 
conjunction with inevltal^le I Hmmeracy, Imiispensable Sovereignty is to exist: 
ceilainly it^is tlie liugesf c|iit\stiyii ever heretofore propounded to Mankind” 
Kcnik IV. chap. I. p. 31 1 of 1843 e<^ition). The student of 
Austin^ \uil pio!>:ii)ly Jint!, In the industrial democracy of the future, that 
Sovereignty! In the old, sense, is as hard to discover ,as it already is in the 
political ilcnuK'i'ac.ies ui tn»i!ay (see Trofessur IX G. Kitchic, Da^uvin ctnd 
Londun, 1^93). Whatever sphere maybe allotted to private ownership 
of laih! and capital, this ‘will no more carry with it uncontrolled power to fix the 
conditions of industry, than kingship does of fixing the conditions of citizenship. 
In modern cymcepliotis of society the old simple division into Sovereign and 
Subject is cailirely superseded by a complex dijfferentiation of social stinicture and 
function. 

hiore irncresting, perhaps, in the present connection, is Auguste Comte’s 
himouH prrqwjsal to separate Sticial Knowledge from Social Power — to differentiate 
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It is another aspect of this paradox that, in the 
democratic state, no man minds his own business. In the 
economic sphere this is a necessaiy consequence of division 
of labor; Robinson Crusoe producing solely for his own 
consumption, being the last man who minded nothing but 
his own business. The extreme complication brought about 
by universal production for exchange An itself implies that 
every one ^vorks with a view to fulfilling the desires of other 
people. The crowding together of dense populations, and 
especially the co-operative enterprises which then arise, extend 
in e%'ery direction this spontaneous delegation to professional 
experts of what the isolated individual once deemed “his 
own business. ’ Thus, the citizen in a modern municipality no 
longer produces his own food or makes his own clothes ; no 
longer protects his own life or property ; no longer fetches his 
own water; no longer makes his own thoroughfares, or cleans or 
lights them when made ; no longer removes his own refuse or 
even disinfects his own dwelling. He no longer educates his 
own children, or doctors and nurses his own invalids. Trade 
Unionism adds to the long list of functions thus delegated 
to professional experts the settlement of the conditions on 
which the citizen will agree to co-operate in- the national 
service. In the fully-developed democratic state, the Citizen' 
will be always minding other people’s .business. In his 
professional occupation he will, whether as brain-worker 
or manual laborer, be continually striving to fulfil the desires 
of those whom he serves, whilst, as an Elector, in his parish 

a class of highly-educated Priests, possessing no authority, from the Admini 

authority undeAhe constant moral frfluencro^^te 

frj r f r""'- embodied in a fantastic rornt sLms at 

Ultimate Control ^eP^^tion between E.vpert Knowledge and 

Ultimate Control which we regard as a necessary condition of Liberty In 

Sirs 55 

.... r.‘sr"“s ini; 

tEw dasses f generalisations of science. In democracy; 

them entrusted with ultimate Sdsil'^ ^ 
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or his co-operative society, his Trade Union or his political 
association, he will be perpetually passing judgment on issues 
in which his personal interest is no greater than that of his 
fellows. 

If, then, we are asked whether democracy, 
an analysis of Trade Unionism, 

Liberty, we are co>i:i 
Liberty? If Liberty 


as shown by 
is consistent with Individual 
ipelled to answer by asking. What is 
means every man being his own 
master, and following his own impulses, then it is clearly 
inconsistent, not so much with democracy or any other 
particular form of government, as with the crowding together 
of population in dense masses, division of labor, and, as we 
think, civilisation itself. What particular individuals, sec- 
tions, or classes usually mean by “freedom of contract,” 
“ freedom of association,” or “ freedom of enterprise ” is free- 
dom of opportun^y to use the power that they happen to 
possess ; that is to say, to compel other less powerful people 
to accept their terms. This sort of personal freedom in a 
community composed of unequal units is not distinguishable 
from compulsion. It is, therefore, necessary to define Liberty 
before talking about it, a definition which every man will 
frame according to his own view of what is socially desirable. 
We ourselves understand by the words “ Liberty ” or “ Free- 
dom,” not any quantum of natural or inalienable rights, but 
such conditions of existence in the community as do, in 
practice, result in the utmost possible development of faculty 
in the individual human being.^ Now, in this sense demo- 
cracy is not only consistent with Liberty, but is, as it seems 
to us, the only way of securing the largest amount of it. It 
is open to argument whether other forms of government may 
not achieve a fuller development of the faculties of particular 
individuals or classes. To an autocrat, untrammelled rule over 
a whole kingdom may mean an exercise of his individual 
fapultie.s, and a development of his individual personality, such 
as no other situation in life would afford. An aristocracy, or 

* Liberty, in fact, means just so far as it is realised, the right man in the 

right place,”'-— Sir John Seeley, Lectuns and Essays^ p. 109, 
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government by one class in the interests of one class ma 
conceivably enable that class to develop a perfection in 
physical grace or intellectual charm attainable by no other 
sptem of society. Similarly, it might be argued that, where 
the ownership of the m^eans of production and the admini 
stration of industry are unreservedly left to the capitalist 
class, this “freedom of enterprise” would result in a develop- 
ment of faculty among the captains of industry which could 
not^ otherwise be reached. We dissent from all these pro- 
positions, if only on the ground that the fullest development 
of personal character requires the pressure of discipline 
as well as the stimulus of opportunity. But, however un- 
trammelled power may affect the character of those who pos 
sess it,_ autocracy, aristocracy, and plutocracy have all from 
Je point of view of the lover of liberty, one fatal defect, 
they necessarily involve a restriction in the opportunity for 
development of faculty among the great mass of the population 
It IS only when the resources of the nation are deliberately 
organised and dealt with for the benefit, not of particular indB 
VI uals or classes, but of the entire community ; when the 
f industry, as of every other branch of 

human affairs, becomes the function of specialised' experts 
working through deliberately adjusted Common Rules and * 
when the ultimate decision on policy rests in no other hands 
than those of the citizens themselves, that the maximum 

character in the community as a whole can be attained. 

hor our analysis helps us to disentangle, from the 
complex influences on individual development, those 
caused by democracy itself. The universal' specialisation 
tutions'' suggest, democratic insti- 

SrvS means specialisation in - 

ThTn uess, and delegation compels selection. 

expected^Tir f P'-^^^sional skill may £ 

expected, m the fully - developed democratic state to be 

a=co™pa„.ed by a growth in culture of rvhich our presen' 
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imperfect organisation gives us no adequate idea. So loner 
as life IS one long scramble for personal gain — still more 
when It IS one long struggle against destitution— there is no 
free time or strength for much development of the sympa- 
thetic, intellectual, artistic, or religions faculties. When the 
conditions of employment are deliberately regulated so as to 
secure adequate food, education, and leisure to every capable 
citizen, the great mass of the population will, for the first 
time, have any real chance of expanding in friendship and 
family aftection, and of satisfying the instinct for knowledge 
or beauty. It is an even more unique attribute of demo- 
cracy that it is always taking the mind of the individual 
off his own narrow interests and immediate concerns, and 
forcing him to give his thought and leisure, not to satisfying 
his own desires, but to considering the needs and desires of 
his fellows. As%n Elector — still more as a chosen Repre- 
sentative in his parish, in his professional association, in his 
co-operative society, or in the wider political institutions of 
his state, the “ average sensual man ” is perpetually impelled 
to appreciate and to decide issues of public policy. The 
working^ of democratic institutions means, therefore, one 
^ long training in enlightened altruism, one continual weigh- 
ing, not of the advantage of the particular act to the 
particular individual at the particular moment, but of those 
"larger expediencies ” on which all successful conduct of social 
life depends. 

I f now, at the end of this long analysis, we try to formu- 
late our dominant impression, it is a sense of the vastness and 
complc.xity of democracy itself. Modern civilised states are 
driven to this complication by the dense massing of their popu- 
lations, and the course of industrial development. The very 
desire to secure mobility in the crowd compels the adoption of 
one regulation after another, which limit the right of every man 
to, use the air, the water, the land, and even the artificially 
produced instruments of production, in the way that he may 
think best. The very discovery of improved industrial 
methods, by leading to specialisation, makes manual laborer 

vor.. IT ’31 
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and brain-worker alike dependent on the rest of the com- 
munity for the means of subsistence, and subordinates them 
even in their own crafts, to the action of others. In the 
world of civilisation and progress, no man can be his own 
master. But the very,, fact that, in modern society, the 
individual thus necessarily loses control over his own life 
makes him desire to regain collectively what has become 
individually impossible. Hence the irresistible tendency to 
popular government, in spite of all its difficulties and dangers. 
But democracy is still the Great Unknown. Of its full scope 
and import we can yet catch only glimpses. As one depart- 
ment of social life after another becomes the subject of careful 
examination, we shall gradually attain to a more complete 
vision. Our own tentative conclusions, derived from the study 
of one manifestation of the democratic spirit, may, we hope, 
not only suggest hypotheses for future verification, but also 
stimulate other students to carry out original investigations 
into the larger and perhaps more significant types of demo- 
cratic organisation. 
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THE LEGAL POSITION OF COLLECTIVE , BARGAINING ^ 


Since 1824-25, when Colleclive Bargaining with respect towages 
and hours was made lawfol, and especially since 1871-75, when 
this right of comidned action was extended to all other conditions 
of empIo}’inent, the controversy as to the precise legal position of 
this method of I'nide Unionism has turned 
dents. The poinls^u issue have 


upon Its various inci- 
been continually shifting, according 
as the lawyers luive dealt with the different forms of pressure that 
combination incidentally exercises on other - parties. For half ' a 
century after the rei'ieai of the Gombination Acts in 1824-25, the 
question seems, in the minds of judges and legislators, always to 
have been muddled up with that of physical violence. Because 
angry strfeers^ here and there committed assaults, it was habitually 
assumed that I'rade Unionism practically depended upon, and 
inevitably iuvulved, personal molestation of one sort or another. 
With such an assumption any exact discrimination between various 
forms of compulsion was not to be looked for. This confusion has 
now been cleared away, so for at least as the judges are concerned.' 
In 1867 Professor Beesly incurred great odium in his own class for 
pointing out that “a Trade Union murder was neither better nor 
worse than any other murder/^ To-day, as Sir Frederick Pollock 
observes, ^Mhcre is no doubt that assault and battery, unlawful 
wounding, riot, unlawful assembly, and other open offences against 
the Queen's peace, are efimi/j offences, whether committed in the 
course Cif any trade dis|)Ute, or by members of any trade combina- 
tion, or not.”- Trade Unionists have, on this point, never asked 
for any other vcrsiim of the law. 

The confusion of mind just described often led judges and 

^ See Pan IL chap. n. “llie l^klliod of Collective Bargaining. 

2 in Apiiendix to Report of the Royal Commission on Labor 



magistrates, down to 1891, to regard as a criminal offence, under 
the head of “intimidation,” any threat or warning uttered by a 
Trade Unionist to an employer or a non-unionist, even if the con- 
sequences alluded to were of the most peaceful kind, d'his inter- 
pretation of the statutes has always been resented by the workmen, 
and was, in 1891, authoritatively overruled. The point in contro- 
versy was, in what the statutory offence of intimidation consisted. 
“ Must intimidation be a threat of something which, if executed, 
would be a criminal offence against person or tangible property? 
Or does it include the threat of doing that which would be civilly, 
though not criminally, wrongful ? Or, lastly, can it include the 
announcement of an intent to do or cause to be done something 
which, without being in itself wrongful, is capable of putting moral 
compulsion on the person threatened ? A specially constituted 
Court of Queen’s Bench Division, proceeding on the intention of 
Parliament as shown by the Trade Union Act of 1871 as well as in 
the Act of 1875, has pronounced the first of these interpretations 
to be the correct onef’V “Intimidation” is |hus authoritatively 
narrowed down to a threat of committing a criminal offence against 
|>erson or tangible property. 

So far as violence and intimidation are concerned, tlie issues 
have, therefore, been completely settled to the satisfaction of the. 
Trade Unionists. liowever adverse may be the judicial bias 
against Trade Unionism, however injurious the judges may think its 
action, it is now determined that nothing is a criminal, offence when 
done in pursuance of a trade combination, which would not be . 
a criminal offence if done in pursuance of the most conservative 
or respectable of associations. This can hardly be said to be yet 
. the case with regard to those breaches of public order which are 
summarily dealt with by the magistrate. It is difficult for any 
trade , dispute to take place, except in the most highly organised 
unions, without the workmen laying tlieniselves open to such 
accusations as “obstructing the thoroughfare,” or the vague charge 
of committing acts ■ of ..annoyance... .. Contravcn.t.ions of this, kind-are - 
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employer whose objects ‘he 

picketing has, therefore, received olni- ? f practice of 

any acts committed by Trade TTn?^ Jegislative sanction, and 
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magistrates, down to 1891, to regard as a criminal offence, under 
the head of ‘‘intimidation/' any threat or warning uttered by a 
Trade Unionist to an employer or a non-unionist, e\'en if the con- 
sequences alluded to were of the most peaceful kind. I'his inter- 
pretation of the statutes has always been resented by the workmen, 
and was, in 1891, authoritatively overruled. The point in contro- 
versy was, in what the statutory offence of intimidation consisted, 
“Must intimidation be a threat of something wliich, if executed, 
would be a criminal offence against person or tangible ])roperty? 
Or does it include the threat of doing that which would be civilly, 
though not criminally, wrongful ? Or, lastly, can it include the 
announcement of an intent to do or cause to be done something 
which, without being in itself wrongful, is capable of putting moral 
compulsion on the person threatened? A specially constituted 
Court of Queen's Bench Division, proceeding on the intention of 
Parliament as shown by the Trade Union Act of 1S71 as well as in 
the Act of 1875, has pronounced the first of these interpretations 
to be the correct one,"^ “Intimidation" is |hus authoritatively 
narrowed down to a threat of committing a criminal offence against 
person or tangible property. 

So far as violence and intimidation are concerned, the issues 
have, therefore, been completely settled to the satisfaction of the 
Trade Unionists. However adverse may be the judicial bias 
against Trade Unionism, however injurious the judges may think its 
action, it is now determined that nothing is a criminal offe'nce when 
done in pursuance of a trade combination, which would not be . 
a criminal offence if done in pursuance of the most conservative 
or respectable of associations. This can hardly be said to be yet 
the case with regard to those breaches of public order which are 
summarily dealt with by the magistrate. It is difficult for any 
trade dispute to take place, except in the most highly organised 
unions, ^ without the workmen laying themselves open to such 
accusations as “obstructing the thoroughfare/' or the vague charge 
of committing acts of annoyance. Contraventions of this kind are 
committed every day by all sorts and conditions of men, from the 
excited crowds of stockbrokers in the City down to the gatherings 
round street-comer preachers. Whether or not they are'made the 
subject of police prosecution, and punished by the magistrate, 
depends, partly on the magnitude of the offence, but much more on 
the view taken by the authorities as to the objects of the gathering. 

Memorandum in Appendix to Report of the Royal Comniission on Labor, 

C. 7063 j see also Gibson v. Lawson and Curran Trelcaven, 1891, 2 O.B. 

545 J Quarterly Review^ January 1S92, p. 7. 
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looked in the religious propagandist, the tract distributor, the street 
hawker, the organ-grinder, a football crowd, or a Salvation Army 
procession. Such a partial exercise of the necessary magisterial 
discretion is unjust. 

The picketing thus sanctioned by Act of Parliament is, of course, 
strictly limited in character.^ In this respect, however, Trade Union 
picketing stands in exactly the same position as any other inform- 
ing or persuading, such, for instance, as a^group of temperance 
advocates might use to induce men not to enter a public-house. It 
must, to begin with, not create any breach of public order, or obstruc- 
tion of the thoroughfare-— matters to be dealt with by the police 
irrespective of the objects or motives of the persons concerned. It 
must not infringe the statutory prohibition of watching or besetting '' 
with a view to compulsion,^ from which, as we have mentioned, 
picketing for the purpose merely of obtaining or communicating 
information is expressly excluded. Finally, Trade Union picketing, 
like the action of any other group of people acting in concert for 
the most laudable object, is subject to the vague and indeterminate 
limits of the law of criminal conspiracy, ^ 

But the whole controversy as to violence and intimidation, in 
connection with Trade Unionism, has really passed out of dale. 
The serious crimes which disgraced the workmen’s combinations in 
Dublin and Glasgow at the beginning of this century, and which 
lasted in Sheffield down to 1867, have been for many years entirely 
unknown. Individual workmen still commit assaults when their 
blood is up, in connection with Trade Union as with all other 
disputes. So far as Trade Unionism itself is concerned, we do not 
think that any fair-minded student would hesitate to conclude that, 
especially for the last thirty years, so far from inciting to or causing 
crime, it has exercised a wonderful restraining influence. The 
more strongly organised is the union, the more efficacious is this 
influence for peace. The most powerful unions of the present day, 
the most exacting in their demands on the employers, have gone a 
stage farther, and have laid aside the whole system of picketing, 
with its intangible annoyance and easy transition into breaches of 
public order. In the great five months’ strike of the Cotton-spinners 

^ “ Every person who, with a view to compel miy other person to ahstain from 
doing or to do any act which such other person has a legal right to do or abstain 
from doing, wrongfully and without legal authority . . , watches or besets the 
house or other place where such other person resides or works or carries on 
busiriess or happens to be, or the approach to such house or i)Iace,’^ shall on 
conviction ... be liable to a penalty of or three months’ imprisonment. — 
Sec. 7 of Conspiracy and Law of Property Act, 1S75. 
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not definitely negatived, there will always be danger, especially in 
periods of reaction, of the law of criminal conspiracy being invoked 
and enforced against any association which is unpopular, or against 
which the judges or the governing classes are prejudiced. Trade 
Unionists have, until lately, thought themselves specially protected 
against any such applicatiog of the criminal law by sec. 3 of the Act 
of 1875, which enacts that ‘'an agreement or combination by two or 
more persons to do or procure to be done act in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute between employers and workman 
shall not be indictable as a conspiracy, if such act committed by one 
person would not be punishable as a crime/^ This seems clear enough, 
but the judges have lately been exhibiting a disposition to narrow 
the scope of the section in such a way as to bring many ordinary 
incidents of a strike once more within danger of the criminal law. 
In connection with the civil actions of Temperton v, Russell, 1893, 
I Q.B. 715; J. Lyons & Son v, Wilkins, 1896, 1 Ch. 81 1 ; and 
Flood V. Jackson, various judges expressed the opinion that unless 
the acts complained of were done in contemplation or in furtherance, 
not of a trade dispute at large, but of one between tUe particular parties 
bringing pressure to bear on the one hand, and the parties on whom 
pressure was borne on the other, they might be indictable as a 
criminal conspiracy. There is still so much ignorance of, and 
prejudice against even the ordinary Trade Union action in industrial 
disputes that any such whittling away of the Trade Union charter of 
1875, if upheld by the judges, may possibly mean that the»workmen 
will need to fight the whole battle for freedom over again. 

Failing the criminal law, the employers have lately turned to a 
new weapon against the workmen’s combinations. I'iiough a Trade 
Union cannot itself be proceeded against,^ its officers are, of course, 
like every one else, personally liable to be sued for damages if they 
commit an actionable wrong against any individual Here we must 
discriminate between the breaking of a contract, and the mere refusal 
to enter into one. If a wTOkman breaks his contract of service (as, 
for instance, by leaving his work without giving the notice agreed 
upon) he can be sued by the employer, and made to pay damages. 
This remedy is frequently used by coalowners against miners who 
have gone impetuously on strike. Trade Union executives are 
always warning their members against such breaches of contract ; and 

^ So strong is still the legal feeling against Trade Unionism that, in i894> ^ 
judge of the High Court was capable, in flat defiance of the Trade Union Act oi 
i8yi, of making a Trade Union a party to a suit, and attaching its corporate 
funds for damages. It cost the workmen a large sum in costs to get this injustice 
overruled by the Court of Appeal (Warnham 7 /. Stone). 
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there is no real grievance in the fact that a Trade Union official, who 
urges workmen to break their contracts, renders himself personally 
liable to be sued by the employer for the damage that results from 
his advice to the men to violate agreements that they have entered 

"■■into..'' 

The bias of the judges against Trade-Unionism is, however, still 
so strong that they have recently forged a new weapon for the 
employers* use. It n^tay be admitted, as both law and justice, that 
a Trade Union official should be held personally liable for damages, 
if he persuades men to do, to the detriment of a third party, an 
unlawful act. It is an entirely different thing when he merely 
persuades them to do what is admittedly within their rights, even 
though the exercise of these rights should cause damage to a third 
party. In the case of Temperton v, Russell,^ the officers of the 
unions of various building trades, and of a joint committee of such 
trades, in the town of Hull, were held liable in damages to an 
employer, merely for having persuaded workmen not to renew their 
engagements, this^eing admittedly within the workmen*s rights, and 
coercion or intimidation of the workmen not being alleged. Accord- 
ing to this decision a combination of workmen to leave a particular 
firm, at the expiration of their contracts, and after due notice, may 
render tlie members of that combination liable to be individually 
and personally sued for damages. The judges have even gone a 
step farther. In Flood v, Allen, the District Delegate of the Boiler- 
makers had , informed an employer with perfect politeness and 
courtesy, that the members of his union would not renew their 
engagement with him, if he continued to employ two Shipwrights on 
certain iron work. ' The employer thereupon preferred to exercise 
his legal right, to dispense, after due notice, with the services of 
these two workmen, who then brought an action for damages against 
the District Delegate and members of the Executive Committee of 
the Boilermakers* Trade Union. The Court of Appeal held that no 
conspiracy to procure their discharge had been proved. But the Court 
decided that it was an actionable wrong for even a single person 
‘hnaiiciously** to procure the discharge of workmen to their detriment, 
and the Boilermakers* District Delegate was accordingly cast in 
damages. 

Both these cases turned upon the question of motive. If a 
trader, for his own profit, induces a customer without breach of 
contract to dispense with the services of his rivals, and transfer the 
custom to himself, the rivals have clearly no remedy at law. In the 
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The decisions to which we have referred, though they airiount at 
present to an authoritative statement of the law, have excited anim- 
adversion among lawyers ; and some jurists of eminence, such as 
Sir Frederick Pollock, have expressed doubts whether they will be 
upheld by the House of Lords. The law lords themselves are 
known to be sharply divided on the question, and their judgment 
is still withheld owing to this difference of opinion. I'he philosophy 
of the question appears to us to be simple. 15 the community thinks 
it desirable to let the conditions of labor be settled by bargaining, 
each party must be left to be the judge of what is for its own interest,' 
and to seek that interest by combination, even to the detriment of 
others. It is a mockery of justice, on the one hand, to accord to 
workmen, in order that they may exact better terms from their 
employers, the abstract right of combining to refuse to work ; and 
on the other hand, to cast them in damages when they lawfully and 
peacefully exercise that right to the detriment of the other party to 
the bargain, or even third persons. Trade Unionists, it is clear, 
must be accorded, in the domain of civil procedure, wliat has long 
since been conceded to them in criminal law. If a workman is 
allowed the option, to the detriment of his employer, of refusing to 
continue in his service unless certain conditions arc granted^ if 
moreover, this option extends to freedom to refuse to work with 
unpopular associates, it is impossible, now that the right of com- 
bination has been unreservedly conceded by Parliament" to prevent 
the same option being collectively exercised by the combination of 
workmen acting through their duly appointed agents. The fact that • 
this use of the right of combination causes pecuniary damage to the 
employer, or to other persons, whether customers, 'employers, or 
workmen, is no more argument against it than the corresponding 
fact that a gigantic modern enterprise seriously reduces the profits 
of the middleman, ruins its smaller rivals, and finally raises the 
price to the consumer. It may well be that combinations of work- 
men, or combinations of capitalists, lawfully and peacefully pursuing 
what they conceive to be their own corporate or class interest, will 
insist on terms in their bargains which are detrimental, not onlv to 
other parties, but also to the common weal. In that case "the > 
shackle one of the contracting parties bv civil 
liabilities to individuals who may feel aggrieved by the exercise of 
the right, but to protect the community from such consetiuences of 
legal freedom of contract by definitely prescribing, bv Factory Jtet ‘ 
or otherwise, any conditions of employment or trade that .are deemed 
necessary m the public interest. 
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THE BEARING OF INDUSTRIAL PARASITISM AND THE POLICY OF A 
NATIONAL MINIMUM ON THE FREE TRADE CONTROVERSY 

The existence of parasitic trades supplies the critic of inter- 
national Free Trade with an argument which has not yet been 
adequately met To the enlightened patriot, ambitious for the 
utmost possible development of his country, it has always seemed a 
drawback to Free Trade, that it tended, to a greater or lesser extent, 
to limit his fellow-countrymen’s choice of occupation. Thus, one 
community, possessing great mineral wealth, might presently find 
a large proportion of its population driven underground ; another 
might see itself doomed to become the mere stock-yard and 
slaughter-house of the world ; whilst the destiny of a third might be 
to have fits countryside depopulated, and the bulk of its citizens 
engaged in the manufacture, in the slum tenements of great cities, 
of cheap boots and ready-made clothing for the whole habitable 
globe. To this contention the answer has usually been that the 
specialisation of national function, whilst never likely to be carried 
to an extreme, was economically advantageous all round. Such a 
reply ignores the possibility of industrial parasitism. If unfettered 
freedom of trade ensured that each nation would retain the industry 
in which its efficiency was highest, and its potentialities were 
greatest, this international division of labor” might be accepted 
as the |irice to be paid for getting every commodity with the mini- 
mum of la!)or. But under unfettered freedom of competition there 
is, as we have seen, no such guarantee. Within a trade, one district 
may drive all the rest out of the business, not by reason of any 
genuine advantage in productive efficiency, but merely because the 
workers in the successful district get some aid from the rates or 
from other sources. Within a community, too, unless care be 

* See Fart IlL chap. iii. “The Economic Characteristics of Trade 

Unionism.” ...» 
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taken to prevent any kind of parasitism, one trade or one process 
may flourish and expand at the expense of all the rest, not because 
It IS favored by natural advantages or acquired capacity, but merelv 
by reason of some sort of “ bounty.” Under Free Trade the inter- 
national pressure for cheapness is always tending to select, as the 
speciality of each nation iiv the world-market, those of its industries 
in which the employers can produce most cheaply. If each trade 
were self-supporting, the increased efficiency of the regulated trades 
would bring these easily to the top, notwithstanding '(or rather in 
consequence pO the relatively high wages, short hours, and o-ood 
sanitary conditions enjoyed by their operatives. If, however'’ the 
einployers in some trades can obtain labor partially subsisted from 
other sources, or if they are free to use up in their service not onlv 
the daily renewed energy, but also the capital value of successive 
relays of deteriorating workers, they may well be able to export more 
c eaply than the self-supporting trades, to the detriment of these 
and of the community itself. And this, as we have seen, is the 
direct result of the very freedom of Individual Bm-gaining on which 
the Free Traders rely. Indeed, if we follow out to il fogkarc^n 
elusion the panacea of unlimited freedom of competitive industry 
both within the country and without, we arrive at a state of thingl 
m which, out of a 1 the various trades that each community pursuers 
those might be “selected” for indefinite expansion, and fo the 
supply of the world-market, in which the employer.; enjoyed he 
advantage of the greatest bounty; those, for inst.4ce, wWch were 
carried on by operatives assisted from other classes, or, still worte • 
those supplied with^ successive relays of necessitous wa-e-earneS 
standing at such a disadvantage in the sale of th-eir Labor that they 
obtained in r^urn wages so low and conditions so bad L to hi 
positively insufficient to maintain them permanently in ho.alth and 
efficiency. Instead of a world in which each communitv^devoted 
1 sef to what It ^ could do best, we should get, with the “sweated 
trades, a world m which each community did that which reduced 
Its people to the lowest degradation. Hence the Protectionist is ric^ht 
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1 rode L nionlsnij by means of which, for example, the coalminers, 
coll* >n-0})eiati\ cs. glass-woikers, or dock-laborers of the world might 
sininltaneously move for better conditions. If, indeed, we could 
arrive at an International iMinimiim of education and sanitation, 
leisure and wages, below which no country would permit any section 
of its manna! woikers lO be employee^ t7i a?iy ti'ade whetisoeve^y 
industrial parasitism would be a thing of the past. But inter- 
nationalism of this sort --a “zollverein based on a universal 
Factory Act and Fair Wages clause obviously Utopian. What 
is not so generally understood, either by statesmen or by Trade 
Unionists, is tliat international uniformity of conditions withm a 
piVih'UAir trade, wliicli is all that is ever contemplated, would do 
little or nothing to remedy the evil of industrial parasitism. In 
this mailer, as in oth.ers, a maids worst foes are those of his own 
liouseliold. i.et us imagine, for instance, that, by an international 
factory a- 1 , all the cotton mills in the world were placed upon a 
uniform basis of Ik^uis and child-labor, sanitation and precautions 
against iicxue nt^ Let us carry the uniformity even a stage 
furilier, and imagme what is impossible, an international uniformity 
Oi in ail tajtton mills. All this would in no way prevent a 
diver>:ua ti! I lie nations brains and capital away from cotton manu- 
facture. lo .some other industry, in w,hich, fy reason of a subsidy or 
tiie employer stood at a greater relative advantage towards 
the hi)riic or foreign cnnsiinicr. The country having the greatest 
natural AtlvanlagLS and technical capacity for cotton manufacture 
would dutihilcss satisfy the great bulk of the world's demand for 
cotton Ikit, if there existed within that same country any 

trades cartied 011 'by parasitic labor, or assisted by any kind of 
hoiiriiy, It would obt.iiii less of the cotton trade of the world than 
would otlHUwisc lie tl'ie case; the imarginal business in cotton would 
lend to he alsandoiied to the next most efficient country, in order that 
KCUiie bmiiH and capiia! might, to the economic loss of the nation and 
of the world, lake advantage of the subsidy or bountyd We see, 

as uive |h thfv aa* really pamsitsc iadustries like the wholesale 
rLihii,*; laanaiwi in: anil n<’t merely selfsiipportiag but unprogressive industries 
lik*' I'aaf', <!. iiill usually be exporting trades, not subject to the 

fMiupiaiii til >'f lb: r uni impijrls. Merely to put an import duty on the odds and 
rrd • h'iri.X'tiiA'lc rf.ihing or cheap knives that England imports would in 
lit I \%.iy ihe suairgic position, as against the employer, of the 

sur K;ist Ijmdmi or Shcliieid, or render the respectable young 

mtifju’ti i.rvK Irss cigcf hi lie taken on at a pocket-money wage in the 
Ufdl tlMiliifig iVhnies ttf that city, 
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therefore, that even an international uniformity of conditions 
within a particular trade would not, in face of industrial parasitism 
at home, prevent the most advantageously situated country from 
losing a portion of this uniformly regulated trade. The parasitic 
trades have, in fact, upon the international distribution of industry, 
an effect strictly analogous^, to that which they have upon the home 
trade. By ceding as a bribe to the consumer the bounty or subsidy 
which they receive, they cause the capital, bra^ins, and labor of the 
world to be distributed, in the aggregate, in a less productive way 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

We can now see that the economists of the middle of the century 
only taught, and the Free Trade statesmen only learnt, one-half of 
their lesson. They were so much taken up with the idea of remov- 
ing the fiscal barriers between nations that they failed to follow up 
the other part of their own conception, the desirability of getting rid 
of bounties of every kind. McCulloch and Nassau Senior, Cobden 
and Bright, realised clearly enough that the grant of money aid to a 
particular industry out of the rates or taxes enabled that industry to 
secure more of the nation^s brains and capital, and more of the 
world’s trade, than was economically advantageous. They even 
understood that the use of unpaid slave labor constituted just such 
a bounty as a rate in aid of wages. But they never clearly recog- 
nised that the employment of children, the overwork of women, or 
the payment of wages insufficient for the maintenance of the opera- 
tive in full industrial efficiency stood, economically, on the same 
footing. If the object of “Free Trade” is to promote such a dis- 
tribution of capital, brains, and labor among countries and among 
industries, as will result in the greatest possible production, with the 
least expenditure of human efforts and sacrifices, the factory legisla- 
tion of Robert Owen and Lord Shaftesbury formed as indispensable 
a part of the Free Trade movement as the tariff reforms of Cobden 
and Bright. “During that period,” wrote the Duke of Argyll of 
the nineteenth century, ^ “two great discoveries have been "made 
in the Science of Government : the one is the immense advantage 
of abolishing restrictions upon Trade; the other is the absolute 
necessity of imposing restrictions on labor. . . . And so the 
Factory Acts, instead of being excused as exceptional, and pleaded 
for as justified only under extraordinary conditions, ought to be 
recognised as in truth the first legislative recognition of a great 
Natural Law, quite as important as ITeedom of Trade, and which, 
like this last, was yet destined to claim for itself wider and wider 
application.” 

^ The Reign of Law i^ridon^ 1S67}, pp. 367, 399. 
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Seen in this light, the proposal for the systematic enforcement, 
throughout each country, of its own National Minimum of educa- 
tion, sanitation, leisure, and wages, becomes a necessary completion 
of the Free Trade policy. Only by enforcing such a minimum on 
all its industries can a nation prevent the evil expansion of its 
parasitic trades being enormously aggravated by its international 
trade. And there is no advantage in this National Minimum being 
identical or uniform^throughout the world. Paradoxical as it may 
seem to the practical man, a country enforcing a relatively high 
National Minimum would not lose its export trade to other countries 
having lower conditions, any more, indeed, than a country in which 
a high Standard of Life spontaneously exists, loses its trade to others 
in which the standard is lower. If the relatively high National 
Minimum caused a proportionate increase in the productive efficiency 
of the community, it would obviously positively strengthen its com- 
mand of the world market. But even if the level of the National 
Minimum were, by democratic pressure, forced up farther or more 
rapidly than waii^ compensated for by an equivalent increase in 
national efficiency, so that the expenses of production to the 
capitalist employer became actually higher than those in other 
countries, this would not stop (or even restrict the total of) our 
exports. “ General low wages, emphatically declare the econo- 
mists, never caused any country to undersell its rivals, nor did 
general high w-ages ever hinder it from doing so.^' ^ So long 
as we cdn tinned to desire foreign products, and therefore to import 
them in undiminished quantity, enough exports would continue to 
be sent abroad to discharge our international indebtedness. We 
should, it is true, not get our tea and foodstuffs, or whatever else we 
imported, so clieaply as we now do ; the consumer of foreign goods 
would find, indeed, that these had risen in price, just as English 
goods had. If we ignore the intervention of currency, and imagine 
foreign trade to be actually conducted, as it is virtually, by a system 
of barter, we shall understand both this rise of price of foreign goods, 
and the continued export of English goods, even when they are ail 
dearer than the corresponding foreign products. For the English 
importing firms, having somehow to discharge their international 
indebtedness, and finding no English products which they can 
export at a profit, will be driven to export some even at a loss — a 
loss which, like the item of freight or any other expense of carrying 
on their liusiiiess, they will add to the price charged to the con- 
sumcr of foreign imports. They will, of course, select for export 

^ J. S. iMill, rrmd/ks VoHHeal Ewnomy, Book III. chap. xxv. § 4. 
p. 414 of 1S65 editioa. ^ 
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those English products on which the loss is least— that is to say, 
those in which England stands at relatively tlie greatest advantage-, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the least disadvantage. There- 
fore, if the rise in the expense of English production were uniform, 
not only the total, but also the distribution of our exports would 
remain unaffected. The foneign consumer, by reason of the cheap- 
ness of production of his own goods, will then be getting English- 
made goods at a lower price than would otheiwise be the case — it 
may be, even a lower price than the Englishman is buying ' them 
at in his own country — ^jiist as the Englishman at the present time 
buys American products in London at the comparatively low level 
of English prices, and sometimes actually cheaper tlian they are sold 
at in New York. For this process of exporting at an apjjarent loss, 
as a set-off against a profitable import trade, actually takes place, 
now in one country, now in another.^ It sometimes ha|)pens that 
the same firm of merchants both exports and imports : more usually, 
however, the compensatory process is performed through the banking 
houses, and manifests itself in those fliictuatioijs of the foreigii 
exchanges, which, though clear enough to the eye of the practical 
financier and the economist, shroud all the processes of interna- 
tional exchange from the ordinary man by a dense veil of paradox. 
The practical check to a rise in the National Minimum comes, 
indeed, not from the side of international trade, but, as we have 
already explained, from the home taxpayer and the home consumer. 
Every rise in the National Minimum not compen^saterL for !)y 
some corresponding increase in the efficiency with which the 
national industry w^as carried on would imply an increase in the 
number of the unemployable, and thus in the Poor Rate or other 
provision for their maintenance ; and every increase in tlie expenses 
of production would be resented as a rise in price by the bulk of 
the population. The lowlier grades of labor, employing a majority 
of the citizens, would clearly benefit by the improverneiit which the 
rise would cause in their own conditions. Other grades of pro- 
ducers, including the brain-working directors of induslrv, would find 
their own ‘‘rent” of specialised or otherwise exceptional faculty 
undiminished, even if they had to pay away more of it in taxes and 
higher prices. The great and growing army of ofiicials on fixed 
incomes would loudly complain of the increased cost of living, 
which would presently be met by a rise in salaries. Jkit the real 

1 When, for instance, the export of gold is prohibited, or wb.en all the gold 
has already been sent away; or when, for any reason, less expensive way-, oPiis- 
charging a balance of indebtedness do not exist. —Sec (joschcifs 77hwt of thi 
Foreign Exchanges, or Clare’s A.Bp:. of the Foreipi Exchanges. 
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suflcrers would be the f^entkr class, existing unproductively on their 
iiiveslmenls. 'Tliese persons would be hit both ways : they would 
find themselves, by increased taxation, saddled with most of the 
cost of the unemployable, and by higher prices, charged with at least 
their share of the increase in the nation's wage-bill Such a practical 
diminution in the net income of the dividend-receiving classes would, 
from Ricardo down to Cairnes, have been supposed to correct itself 
by a falling off in 4heir rate of saving, and therefore, as it was 
supposed, in the rate of accumulation of additional capital. This, 
as we have seen, can no longer be predicted, even if we cannot yet 
bring ourselves to believe, with Sir Josiah Child and Adam Smith, 
that the shrinking ot incomes from investments would actually 
quicken production and stimulate increased accumulation. What it 
might conceivably do would be to drive the refitier class to live 
increasingly abroad, with indirect consequences which have to be 
considered. 

We have hitlierto left on one side the possible migration of 
capital from a c(jiirury, in which the National Minimum had been 
unduly raised, to others in vdiich labor could be hired more cheaply. 
This is hindered, to an extent which we do not think is sufficiently 
appreciated, by the superior amenity of English life to the able 
business man. So long as our captains of industry prefer to live in 
England, go abroad with reluctance even for high salaries, and return 
to their own country as soon as they possibly can, it will pay the 
owners 'of capital to employ it where this high business talent is 
found. The danger to English industrial supremacy would seem to 
us, tliercfore, to lie in any dirnitmtion of the attractiveness of life in 
England to the able 1) rain-working Englishman. An increase in the 
taxation of tins class, or a rise in the price of the commodities they 
consume, is not of great moment, provided that facilities exist for them 
to make n<!erp::ite incomes ; and these rewards of exceptional talent 
are, it will he remembered, in no way diminished by the Device of 
the Common Rule. Ihit any loss of public consideration, or any 
migration of their renlier friends or relations, might conceivably 
weaken their lie to England, and might, therefore, need to be coiinter- 
aded by some increase in their amenities or rewardsA Our own 
opinion is that this increased amenity, and also this increased reward 
of excopliunal alhlity, would actually be the result of a high National 
Blinimum. It is difficult for the Englishman of to-day to form any 

^ It wimld litt iiitrre.Ntmg to inr|mre how far the fatal absenteeism of 
Ircl.miPi Hien of grniws lias boeti caused or increased by the reduction of Dublin 
from die of a wealiliy and intdiectual capital to that of a second-rate 

proviiickl town* 
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It loiiows mat eacn community is econoniK^ally free, without fear 
of losing its foreign trade, to fix its own National Minimum, accord- 
ing to its own ideas of what is desirable, its own stage of iadiistria! 
development, and its own customs of life. The course and extent 
of international trade — if we imagine all fiscal barriers to be removed, 
and all bounties to be prevented — is, in fact, determined exclusively 
by the desires of the world of consumers, and the actual faculties 
and opportunities of the producers in the diflerent countries ; not 
by the proportion in which each nation chooses to share Its Xatiunal 
Dividend between producers and property -owners. Each com- 
munity may, therefore, work out its own salvatij;jn in the way it 
thinks best. The nation eager for progress, constantly raising its 
National Minimum, will increase in productive elhdency, and steadily 
rise in health and wealth. But it will not thereby interfere with the 
course chosen by others. The country which honors Individual 
Bargaining may reject all regulation whatsoever, and let trade after 
trade become parasitic; but it will not, by its settling down into 
degradation, gain any aggregate increase in internatiomii trade, or 
really undermine its rivals.^ Finally, the nation whidi prefers to 
be unprogressive, but which yet keeps all its industries selhsupport- 
mg, may,^ if circumstances permit its stagnation, retain its ciistumary 
organisation, and yet continue to enjoy the same share in inter- 
national commerce that it formerly possessed. 

^ Let us suppose, for instance, that the capitalists in the Unhvn Stiles so for 
stren^hen their position as to put down all combinations of the wa-i‘.eaniers 

TnrUvir] legislation, and, in fact, prohibit evcrv reinictiori m 

Ind vidual Bargaining as a violation of the Constitution. The result wouM 
doubtless be a proletarian revolution. But assuming ibis not to occur, or to Ic 

th^rnn^r f unchecked, we should exp.ect to see 

mi to subrsistenrc level, ar/d ,viih the 
advance of population, stimulated by this hopeless poverty, even lielow t^ie 

continued efficiency. Tiie entire continent of America 
iij^ht thus become parasitic, and successive ^7•enpr!^H'nnc /nC i i. 
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SOME S’r.\liSTU;S bkarixg on the relative movebients of the 

,MA:iRI\t;K AXl) RIKTH-RATES, PAUPERISM, WAGES, AND THE 

PKICK OF Win; AT, 

Ik cnrji*. riinn with tlie relation of the number of births to the 
niiiiiber oi mairirigcs, and the connection of one or both of these 
with the priee the amount of pauperism, or the rate of 

wapcs* I lie i!<;irwinp' tiiagrani and table may be of interest 

\Vc laivi* phieeii hide by side the number of persons, per thousand 
of lie I )opu!. I lion in Ihigland and Wales, who were married or born 
in each year Irinn 1846 to 1S95 inclusive; the number simul- 
aini'iTisly in rcixvjt of Poor Law relief on one day in each of the 
y/ars it;!-* In 1^95 iiidusive; and the average recorded price of 
wheat per i Ljaaiai ciuarter for each year from 184610 1896, These 
are tlie tu’iduary suaihiics of the PegistranGeneral's Reports, To 
tliein we have .'ludcd tiie weekly wages from 1846 to 1896 actually 
paid to tlie engirieiiian at a small colliery in the Lothians, taken 
frtnn the tihdery books. Where the rate was altered during any 
ycrir, i!w* aw'ragc of the ilft}’-two weekly rates of that year has been 
faieulaud. U'e ha\'c also added columns showing the Trade Union 
Staiularu Rsic for bioncuiiisons in Glasgow from 1851 to 1896, 
avcra^^eii in tltc same manner, and that for Compositors in London 
fr(un uS |b to 1 800, iiie latter (the **Stab” or time ’wages) changing 
so rarely ih ii it lais been taken as constant for each year. And in 
omier Iti give :«o:rie rough idea of tlie amount of real wages, to which 
tlu'Hi iimjicy waci\s have been equivalent, we have in each case 
fic.ktintai eiii ti'ic ''‘wages In wheat,” the amount of 'wheat that the 
IrOtl’iiaiiR Engincniaii, the Glasgow Stonemason, and the London 
Conipusiiur i-ytdd have purchased each year with a full week’s wages. 
This docs riot| of course, express the “ real wages with any precision, 

^ Set* Part III, chap, i “The Verdict of the Economistsd^ 
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for whilst the price of wheat has moved predominantly in one 
direction, the amount paid by the workmen for meat and house-rent 
has certainly moved considerably in the otlier. It must be re- 
membered, too, that no allowance has been made for “ lost time,” 
periods of unemployment, and other deductions. The wages of the 
Engineman are practically ^continuous throughout the year. The 
Stonemason, on the other hand, is necessarily idle in the months of 
frost, and probably loses more, even in the sujamier, by deductions 
of one kind and another, than he gains by “overtime.’^ The 
London Compositor may be either employed with great constancy, 
or be intermittently out of work. It does not seem possible to 
ascertain whether these irregularities are greater or less than in 
past times. Nor can it be assumed with certainty that the 
wages at different periods represent a payment for the same labor. 
The work of the Stonemason and the Compositor is, perhaps, not 
essentially different to-day from that of the corresponding classes 
fifty years ago ; the higher standard of speed and intensity now 
required being set off against the reduction of ipQ weekly hours. 
On the other hand, the development of steam engines, and the in- 
creased speed and complexity of their working, have transformed 
the Engineman into a skilled and responsible mechanic, who is now 
claiming to be a certificated professional. 

The diagram and table of figures have been prepared by 
Mr. F. W. Galton r i . 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHy OF TRADE UNIONISM 

The following list of publications bearing on Trade Unionism nnrl 
com ^nations of workmen has no special connection with the present 
^ork, and must be regarded merely as a supplement to the list fortv- 
four pages m ength, which formed Appendix VI. of the iS^Tvlf 

ongmai list. It accordingly omits all Parliamefitarv Panerc 

.r,.f rrs srrsj 

rs “tr 's 
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selves, of which hundreds of ^ Unions them- 
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they afford most valuable materi-jl f a r] I I libraries, though 

Bridsh Lib„„ of PoSm SdiS (fo T 

London; director, Professor W A <5: w • -Teirace, Strand, 

for the eeprase p« "ontfwT'^ >•“" *l«d 
sociological inquiry Our own on ''’^‘ferials for 
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paratively few of which are mAnfi ? ^i^de L monism, corn- 

been deiLited m tht TiLT Xre Tt -- 

student be consulted by any 
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quire certificate of safety of oil tanks, 
358 ; encourage machinery by allow- 
ances, 410 ; regulation of apprentice- 
ship by, ii. 456, 463, 470, 480 ; cases 
of overlap of, 509 ; demarcation 
agreements of, 520 ; position of, in 
Federation of Engineering Trades, 
523; rely mainly on Collective Bar- 
gaining, 562 ; extreme fluctuations 
in earnings of, 5S3 ; high wages of, 
593 

Bologna, insurance against unemploy- 
ment at, 160 

Bolton, concentration of cotton trade 
round about, 258; Bleachers and 
Dyers, 161 ; Cotton -spinners, 41, 92, 
125, 312 ; ii. 729 ; Ironfounders, 72, 
145 ; Stonemasons, 305 

Bonus, system of, 297 ; ii. 551, 552 

Bookbinders, declare rules unalterable, 
25 ; obtain eight hours’ day in Lon- 
don, 1 31, 352 ; need for federal rela- 
tions with compositors, 131 ; work 
either piece or time, 287 ; Trade 
Union membership of, 287 ; hours of 
labor of, 336, 352 ; ancient drinking 
habits of, 327 

Boot and Shoe Operatives, branches 
gOA’erned by tumultuous mass meet- 
ings, 10; constitution of union of, 
47, 50 ; object to work being sent 
into the country, 78 ; national agree- 
ments of, 97, 185-192; declared ob- 
jects of, 147, 252 ; joint committees 
and local boards of, 185-192 ; non- 
unionists among, 209 ; political ob- 
jects of, 252 ; insist on pieccAvork, 
286, 398 ; Trade Union membership 
of, 286 ; serious friction among, over 
machinery and the team system, 396 
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Krick cutting, 2S4 
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umt& 01 tlepressiijo, 443 ; nttemot 
put .>oy-iahor,_ii. 4 S 3 - 4 t ;7 ; comj|i 
ioryciiaracter ol collective agreeine:, 

533 k objection oi; to home wor' 
540 ; to small masters, 54S ; effect 
Common Rales- of; 549, St 

^ also S/£^^^’/m!/^ers 

i"’ « 3 . 434 ; ii. 52! 

St)/ 1 ^42, 722, 730, 737, 766, 

B^a'geaud, C, 19 - 

Bca'oiighs, jilsfraochRement of, il 3% 

, Jioiinty, m 749>7bo, 767, ., ■' 

Bowen, Francis, ii. 61S v 
BtA'£*cIal:) of \\ oolccanbers, 162 
Boycoltof non-unionists, .20, 2 ■2. -.S’ 

to « 6 , 121, 207, 2i3, aj5, 407 Vii, 

on’ .‘’ 5 * 4iii. 4S3, 45'9, SoS, 
5 ' 9 , 533 , 502 , 707 ^ ■ 

ooy - labor, ' uneconomic nature of 
400 ; alte-mpt to restrict, ii. 4S2-4.%i; 
W Jameses award as to, 485 j con.- 
necfionot Itmitoiion of, with Doctrine 
,of^bap|)|y and De-mami, 573 ; econo- 
mic effect ot l,:smii.ing, 764-71:;. 7tjg.- 
rdatioE of educational reforms lo,’ 
/bf rjittirre of, Sn 
l‘Oyk\ Sir Courtmav. 200, 241 
i.«bwok E. M., Ciiivf 'Re£xi_ 4 rar of 
i'nwKily .Socieiies, 150, 3.S!i 
Bipfoni dyers, 2S7; Jaterer.s. 

^04 : MuH-prwscrs, ii. 463 ; Packing: 
ca.st> Makers, ji. 4S6 
;r,uilmigii, Charles, ii. 63S 
r»nk‘ii'rs, II. 49S 

Br.TOch governp by general meeting. 

40; instituiion ,ol ' governiii*'*' 
yanch, 12, 17 * method of voting i 
the . Konlmmberlmid coab J 
miners, 34; immhur of liranrims in ■( 
kyeign cmmtrfe. Si 7, Ui . hvhml, ■ 

, ^7 : cliaracier -of Irish l)r,inchus 84 - ' 
rharaciij of Scottish brand avj st J ' 
oeeay cii branch amonmr.v, SS-ioa • 
ciiaimdiT of Immdi me? 'inj^, hqI 
mAjmitJvnc&ui hnmchiK^ ' 

rngmicms,q4; hmction of the brVumh * 
jurv athl unit of repres-majive 
Ityvi rmiiimt, im* federal rtinffms 
btlwreii hrrmches In Inilluing trad<\s i j 
laSs use ok hr Colh'Ctfve‘'|Wim. ' 
:-*%f l^fr.folurcorfik Hi 4 ^ i 


■I'-e rules' iiiia'lierablej 
gamsraion of Scotch 
'3 7 local 

! er.-.- 4 *e^}ce uf local 
9 -^ ; ictlerai rela- 
k>4 ; accusations of 
Tjg, '■ .1-20:4 .avorklng'- 
diirit-ry for Cullcr- 
duony. iSo; Trade 
'pcjf, 2S7; (liikTtm- ' 
amtiiig, 2K3 ; object 
JO'S aUempt'.to'-. 
304 .j'/hours '- 
, J. ' on 
3-C>o ' in ;- -.LoikIoii,'. ' ' 
..... .'‘Sborers,. ii 4Scr4--, 
^^"‘marcatmn 
i.ik.ais rd 515 ; pj-efer liriT eim 

, b-'iiLi'd: 54 l- ’ 

Bng.i:, Joiu), 30.H ; ii. KdS 

Braiuet, i.k 3 f., ip 7^,8 

Bnstoi ID it Traic Ihord, 1S7, wjri 

BiikimmOlml Midihs ii. 44s, 44(1 

[;rui>h Library of IMpical S^iauv'L^ 

Lro.idmtrsL ^ ferny, 370,. ;Ss ; ik C's/j 

Lfooivk'ind.s Igrtenu tu* Afl * 

Ijrown, Kilnmni!, 396 ^ 

Lrowue, Sir IDniamin, ii 722 

Lruce, A. Ik, 296 , « 

linisnmakens, onler at mmlings of, 4 ; 
amount of ilrnik allrnrcd, 'r; con. 

spir.ioiMl funii of union of, 13; 
met.i.ul of VI, ting amar.g. 14 ; 

'vnn; li^ «i. 2S3 ; inihii, ivni-e <tf, £0 
p>.r,.r.l LUy, J43 ; ,,i ,,,,,4 p, „g. 

304 : ;.:,pre,i!iceshipi„„o.tg, 

II- 4 t' 2 : «dusiui: of fro-S 
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127 ; desii'ccl to prohibit overtime, 
3-b-^ 

BuiUliiig rej^wlaUons, ii. 734 

trades, survival ol local anto- 

noniy in, 07 ; friction between dif- 
ferciit bninchcs of, 98, 120 ; attempt 
at natieniai ainalgamalion of, 109, 
127; federal relations of, 127, 134; 
local Building I’rades Councils, 
137 ; working rules of, 175, 304, 
360 ; strike of, In i8’^9-6o, largely 
non-unionist, 17S ; oitiect to piece- 
work, 2S7, 297 ; chasing in, 305 ; 
Trade Union membership of, 2S7 ; 
desire for Xurmal Day in, 339 ; over- 
time in, 340, 347 ; hours of labor 
of, 34,0, 352 ; decay of apprentice- 
shi]> in, ii. 489 : alwence of demar- 
cation dispnies in, 510; preference 
of, for large cui|i!oyers, 549 
Bureaucracy, beginning ol, 15 ; primi- 
tive deiiiocrac.y results in, 26, 36, 
39 ; among the Boilermakers, 30 ; 
controlled i,)y ,He|nx“s>e!ilative Assem- 
bly, 43, 59 ; only partially controlled 
by Uti'TOJciitative Executive, 51 
Burial, expenses of, 152, 154, 170; ii. 

529, 797, “ 

Burnett, John, 156, 160, 3405 ii. 544 
Burnley Cotton-weavers, 289 
Burns, John, 76, 133' 

Burt, Tliomns, 262; Ii. 511, 512, 513 
Burton, ^ohn Hill, 416, 447 
Bury tapwizeri?, 165 
Ihttclier, 40li 

Butty master system, 290, 298, 318 

Caiunkt, govcniment by, in the Trade 
IJnitm world,’ 30-46”; among the 
Boilermakers, 30 ; anmng the Cotton- 
spinners, 39 ; among the Coalminers, 
43 ; election <if, by tiislricfs, 47 ; of 
tht 'Frade Union Cimgreus, 265-278 
(kilmu'tmakers, slirsp bargain among, 
173 ; work either piece or time, 2S7, 
301 1 Trade Union membershipamong, 

; ddhiise of piecework lists of, 
301 ; degenemiion of unorganised 
sectmns of, 416; demarcation dis- 
putes of, in 509, 517, 516; s-wcating 
among thr, 543 
C'adlrury^ cocoa, ii. 683, 690 
C2irn«‘K, John KIHot, ii. 605, 6ri, 614, 
616,630,653^^ 

Ualico printers, ii, 462, 4S1, 7^^ 

(’ampl)dl, ik L,, 366 

Caiman, Edwin, IL ('>04, 616, 618, 624 
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Gapilal, causes influencing accumula- 
tion of, ii. 610-632 ; rate of interest 
on, 611, 625, 627 ; flow of, 629 ; dis- 
tribu tion of, among trades, 740- 749 
Capital mid Labour, 2,2"] 

Cardiff, trade agreements at, ii. 520 ; 
export trade of, 741 ; Engineers, 35S ; 
ii. ^20 

Cardroom operatives, w^ages of, 105; 
type of Trade Unionisnkrequired by, 
X06; relation of, to spinners, 123, 
128 ; federal relations of, 124, 258 ; 
\vork either piece or time, 287 ; 
Trade Union membership of, 287 ; 
support Cotton-spinners, 323 ; admit 
ring-spinners to membership, 424. 
See also Cotton Operatives 
Carey, H. C., ii. 866 
Carmen, political objects of, 252 ; ex- 
cluded from Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 3S9 ; long hours of, ii. Soo 
Carpenters, expenditure on drink, of 
Preston, 5 ; formation of General Union 
of, 12 ; mode of electing executive 
among, 17 ; delegate meetings of, 
19 ; declare rules unalterable, 25 ; 
ai’>sorption of local societies of, 73, 
76; wide dispersion of, 53, Si ; 
foreign branches of, 81 ; separate 
organisation of Scotch and English, 
83 ; Irish branches of, 86, 87 ; cen- 
tralisation among, 91 ; relations be- 
tween the two great unions of, 122 ; 
divergence of interest between Ship- 
wrights and, 130 ; federal relations 
of, with other trades, 132, 134 ; as- 
serted bankruptcy of, 156 i working 
rules of, 1 75 ; hours of labor of, 
255, 340, 352 ; insist on time work, 
287, 297 ; diflerentiation of wmrk 
among, 284 ; diversity of local 
wages of, 321 ; desire of, for Normal 
Day, 340, 352 ; object to overtime, 
346; Xmndon gild of, ii. 480, 510; 
demarcation disputes of, 509-519; 
position of, in Federation of Engineer- 
ing Trades, 523 

Carpet- w'eavers, 2S6 ; ii. 481, 4S6 
Casting vote, 193, 223. See also Arbi- 
iratmty Umpire 

Casual labor, effect of, 433 ; ii. 545, 

718. 7 S 5 . 757 . 791 

Caucus, use of, among the cotton- 
.spinners, 41 
Caulkers, ii. 509 

Cemeteries, vested interests of, un- 
protected, ii. 569 



,, Certificate, pro|iosecl requireinent' of, 
252; 11. 495 ; of safety in oil- ships, 
?;r ^ , «^sired '■ by . Enginemen and 
^ 1 lumbers, ii. 495 

Chain and naii workers, 365, 416 ; ii. 

543 * 544 >' 5 S 3 »: 7 S 4 ^ 757 

Chaml«km, Rt.__Hon J., 230, 366, 
3SS, 390; n. 53S 
CItance s glassworks, 375 
Chapel, printers’, 299 
Chapman, Maria Weston, ii 60S, 732 
.Character, eliect of Restriction of 
INiimbers on, il 705; eflect of the 
Common Rule on,. i.k 716 
Cli.irity, clToct of, ii. 71S, 756 
L bartered companies, ii. 6Sb 
Cliateaimeuf, ] 5 ciioi.son de, ii. 637 
Clieckwoifjiier, often Trade ‘ Uiiicsj 
tifliciai, 16, 44, 212 ; 1, allot onm- 

pulsory pa)TOcnt for, 2i2; ii. t>2i) ■ 
nyitation for provi.sion of, 300 
(iiesbire Coalminers, 4:; 

Chester, jiicketing at, if. S45 
Child, Sir Josiah,"ii. 622, .623, 626, S71 
CInIdren s omi^loymcnU See a\so'j?Jr^ 
miw‘ 

Cbippers and .Drilli 
m*gani.sation o.f, S t 
dis|.nites csf, ii. ;;oo 

riiristfoii Sodali>t.s the, ii. 603, 61S 

Cigar i«akm-s, 2S6 

CivO Service Supply As.sociation, ii. 
609 ^ 

Clare, George, ii. .$70 
CJtirmr, tlie, 36 
(.lore, Jiile.s, 26 

Cleveland ironmincrs, 229; work bv 
the piece, 2S6; Tratle Union memlcT- 
sii.!p 0.1, 2S6 

C lickers. See />W ami S/we era/ire/ 

anil C&m/mif&rs ' ■ 

irking, among Ctmipr^^itor^ '^09 
c:iimbiiig boys, ab-diiiun of, 363 ' 
i loggers, 430 

Cloth manufacture, p^’evalence of 

^ m'ork m, Ii. 543 

Clothing immni'iclure, Inaduquacv of 
Imnty Jegislafbn as to, V'4 ; 
irregiilarify of emptwment in, 4^ : 

sweating 543, 

t^lyde. See 

Cimciirnakers, deiegaie iTieeting.s of, m; 
iifiopj Referrmium, 2i ; graduallv 
restnrl its use, 23 ; insist on time 

Wf'rk, sSj ; Trade Unitm nwiiilji r- 
sliip jinniti}*, 2S7 j objtTl lit cncatv- i 

Went, 432: forbid smootinrr. .#20 * * 


Coal, iiilcrna f iofuil ti.ide in 11. 741 ■ . 
Coalminers, Ct-rfit-n of iCfjcers from.: 
.anong dK'ck\’i mop, lO; 
tiaanl teilanil anti Ui.rham, siirviv.al 
of^ Direct Lt'gL>la!i(ni ariionsj, 3.2* 
dkct of Imjieraiivc Mandate among' 
niethud tp'vntir.g amuiL^ 34,44 *: 
atloptom of repn>-enianhe institutions 
b3% 30, 43 ; clir.r.iclcr oftlie represe.iit- 
atsvenmrmg, 54; tedcral relatiom 
^“5 , aiverponoe of st-ciiunal 
rr.ereqs am’nrg, ijo ; small use of 
Inondly bend 1:,^ among, 171 ; refusal 
uf, to with mm-niibnihis, 214* 
t.eniam! tor^Miih;> iCgulatiori Acts]" 
250, 261; iif’isjLs ill labor amon<'»' 
- 35 ;. mndiimuy of, 2(>o* 

pao-Ucal iifiiUfv id*, cfio;' difficulties 
pk 202; iiilluenceof; 

pi ^ ..i.raoc I iiioi! i.kmgress;, 278; 
imb! oil plteewiik, ‘286, 290; 

1 Liflc I nion im"‘iiilH*r*>hip anionp, ' . 

; chevlavoighing of, 

of, for 7 ^.r.,;;d Pay, ^5 
cU-ire proLMo-. .1 , n.Jiinst arcidUfts, 

355 ’ 37 -b uHitude of, to' ■ 

omiractmg mu. 372. 374; policy of 
rcdncungpaupug 4U<45t>; impose', 
no nn eiu ranee to trade, 

n 471; p^'dilMiion ui women work- 

j pg 490 ; al;.>t"|jce of friendly 

benents niiioucp 5*^4; compulsory 

I . c.9.arrtct.er 01 cfi.|.|etiive agreenjient.s'of, 

I *> 33 ; demand of, fnr 4 j‘ving Wage, 

< 5S9 ; use of Sliding Srale among* wC 

I See also J//wrU /rJoaf/m 
( i ol'sbett, W., i;i 

CulddtTs, demurriifirm with Cord- 
^ WMiners, il, 51^ 

CMhpcn. Richard, jj, KuH 
iMfuns, lb 510 

pohn, Prii!U‘>^ur Idu.st.'n, Ii. 3S3 
Cukemen, 35, 12^^ to'd. Stwabo G?ii/- 

m/^it f s 

Colchrslnr hhigincfi ^ 346 
C cdlectivc l 3 argaifiim;pt»r spjiiufierm, 17 

dfM-uytfon of. I'r.M.;;; machinery 

JOT, 179; mcidrtiial iojmpuldon of, 
200; extent of, 17K ; iiiclusiim of 
nuii-iiniunists in, 2(Wj; predominance 
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t'jf, for sliuiiiv^ work, 440, 442; 
inc*,.'ri.sisicj)l with nniuial eii4ja,t;en)ent, 
4J2 ; \^i^h regard lo aj^prenticeship, 
ii. 45i"»».,|72; strtaigtliened I.)}’ group 
system .tyS : witii regard to boy- 
lalmr, 483-4 S8 ; with regard to pro- 
gression, 490 ; wiil'i regard to women’s 
labor 500*507 ; with regard to demar- 
cation disputes, 520 ; proposed legal 
eihbrcenieiil rd", 534 » alliances of 
masters atr/i men, 577 ;*fuUire of, S04, 

■^"‘^■3 ■ ' . . ' ■ . - 

Colleelivisiu, in 1 rade Unionism, is. 

598 ; future uf 807-850 
Collet, Clara, 105 ; ii. 495 
Colliery meclKinies, 3b, 125 126 
Culngne. i’amuranee against iinemjdoy* 
uient at, ibo ; 

Coinl/uuition, ecemomic demonstration 
of necessity for, ii. 649, 701 
-- - Laws, iTi'<ns mic einct of, ii. 608 
Cmmniitee. See Ciihimi ; Execniive 

Vmunitiii 

Ginnnon empltyvi^ait, 3^6-370, 3S5, 

: 388 : ii, 522 

- Lodging lluiLses, ii. 734 

— Rule, Ilevice uf tlie, ii, 560 

Cmnituinism, time wages described a.s, 
2S2; Rriiidj workmen not sympa- 
thetic to, 2S2, 323 ; suggestion of, 
as regards Normal I'kry, 353 
Cennpensation desired for accidents, 

3S7 I |'nWii(?e wltli regartl to, ii. 566 
Competition, analysis of effect of, il 
. '6 54"* 702 

— “ between t fades,, ii. 74<‘->749 
— between Trade Unions, 112; 
leading to *M)lacklegging,*’ 120; 
lemleriiig federation necessary, 112- 
141 ;res«ltiiig in demarcation disputes, 
ii. 508-527 

Cbmpelitivf ^wnniinnlion for ofTictw, 16, 
it )0 ; sp4*rinh..n papers of, 197 
Cuinposltors, Maiit^heslcr, allowed 
.Hinoling, $; Ulasgow, elecaion 
customs, u; [.nnilon, governed by 
Ipaieral nunliag, 10; adopt Refer- 
endum frinn cuntiruiiUal^ democrats, 
21 ; elect joiieering policy of, Ko; 
separate cjrganisatiun of Scotch and 
Englisli, 83; t! regularities of Irksh 
’^branches ul, 85, 87; employ salaried 
organ!, ».LT for Ireland, 87 ; Tratle 
Union me!nbmsln|> among, 287; 
work cither tisne or piece, 287, 298 ; 
introiluctbn of stab among, 299; 


clicking system of, 299; drinking 
habits of, 327 ; indifference of, to 
Normal Day, 342 ; object to compos- 
ing machines, 407 ; now work the 
Linotype under collective agreement, 
407 ,* news men guaranteed a mini- 
mum earning, 40S, 436; policy of, 
wilii regard to apprenticeship, ii. 
464-46S ; with regard to women, 499- 
507^ ; wages of women as, 499 ; seek 
to increase mobility, 731 ; proposed 
trade classes for unemployed, S30 
Compulsory service in Trade Union 
offices, 5-7 ; acceptance of sliding 
scale, 209 ; membership of joint 
committees, 21 1 ; obedience to Trade 
Union rules, 207 j deduction of 
weekly contribution, 209, 21 1 ; pay- 
ment for checkweigber, 212; member- 
ship of Trade Union, 213 ; Collective 
Bargaining, 21S ; i^recaiitions against 
accident, 361, 377 ; insurance 

l^remiums strongly objected to, 3S5 ; 
ii. ^ 2 g ; character of Collective 
Bargaining, 534 ; trade classes for, 
830 

Corate, Auguste, ii. 845 
Concentration of business, ii. 727 
Conciliation, distinguished from arbitra- 
tion, 223, 239 ; out of place in ques- 
tions of interpretation, 183; not then 
required in organised trade, 236; 
recent cases of, 225, 241 ; real sphere 
of, 23S ; working of English Act, 
244. See also Joznl Commitiees and 
Boards 

Condy’s Fluid, ii. 685 
Connecticut, early use of Referendum 
in, 19; boot factories of, 400, 413; 

ii. 727 

Conscils de priuriiommes, 226 
Conservativism, in Trade Unionism, ii. 
597 

Considerant, Victor, 21 
Consumer, pressure of the, ii. 671 
Cori-sumption, influence of, ii. 671, 740, 

746 

Contingent fund, 95 
Cimtinuity of employment, voL i. Part 
II. ch. ix. pp. 430-453 . , ^ , 

of livelihood, an object of irade 

Unitmism^ 146, 430 ; an object of 
accident compensation, 371, 378, 
379 ; not secured by lowering rates 
in competition with machine, 4x5 ; 
nor yet by annual hirings, 431 ; in- 
fluence of desire for, on demarcation 
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Uisputes, _ii. jfs, 516. Secs.ho C 

'•fiitj acting out,' 3:0-3, So 

v-«ntnbiiiions> colleciej by nnbl offrc 
aniongC< 3 tt(:)n*weaversaklCan:i‘ro 

operative.^ loti ; proposals to lf>w 
” 2 # n 6 ; nVahy in snail livers 
objection lo anr liva 
in cahcctinp, 3^3, 3:3- . nkustrnv 
of, on transfer 01 nieinhers, il 
Co-operative contract svstcai, 2r,:“ 
Jnoventent, *he, SS, zCb. • 

,,,., Sicj^ ^^24"^ 

ts^opers, local monrjnolv aaaa'»--^ -* 
peculiar rules of the Dubbui, ^T^t' 
lorrseness. cU national 
«nion-,pi; uiii-r^^ 
i^oliective Oaruaiiili:^ f^niunt:, ‘irq 
tavry.um uithma reposeiUaiiiat au: 
ibi^ 

Map arnoni^ zSj ; work eithvr r'lr 
|5 piece, 2i^; 336 ; oki paeceu-nrl 
h-ls of, 2b3; IvHirs oflabnr ou 
jjt : dtvireoh for Xcirniai lXi\\' ih 
objecteil to nuirhinerv, 3a 
nimiv am,.!,:,.;, .'i- .j;...'; irn-aw.:.'...’;' 
a{>i'ivti!.ce.siii!) .aiiiung. .)fsa • vc;;..,! 
iutfr.>t ,,l, in !'.e ii,j.,',,r ikinc, xui 
Cupartncrship, ii. $i i ■’ * 

Coppersmiths, _ ,oS, tn, i,s, i,.. ,■. 

4 S'», 509, 56.}. .See also /u.cf'nXn ' 
‘ np-ynMit. !mal,,gy, 4 ; ii. - 
Uirpvainers, .See Ahv/mfe*-/ 
i..urfc Moneiua^oos, 73 
tonuv.in, Sm.-.em.asons i,,. ii. .f,i 

,. 4 -=:. 749, Vk -'"’ -'S -sw. 

totJi.ji ni.aiirf.irtui-f, graiics o!" workers 

alssitioii u, 123; curC-evLrCa 
f,] 23,S; a!>'uh:tc pro- 

hioinon of uvertinic in, * cKfrernc 
i^pilution of, 3,|y^ 3 ^,^. prnj . , ,.f 

uu in, wf'h 

[p:‘]r .e.tual uiorabtv 

Li tiku Ii, 4P7 . cau,^es».|‘ p’r-2re>,s ru, ; 
. -a ; eonnurotiou r^f b;Hf«u>s in ’ 
1-0; loryppi tmipvtlunn ui:h, -kf- ‘ 
;;arly cluia kbor ill, 7 U-; ^irkV/ : 


i-iiCrua-i/p ipi : uaPoj.j 

s ‘■•‘'jecttuathifKk 
.1.1 ly fur iiUerprefa- 
t*ou epj; madkiery 

-MiiunnniMUip 19^. 
nitiiil.er.sfu'ii 
'3^^ Ui yt <!»! pbvtnvork, 

ur!i.’uiU;s rlin.se uniting, 
I*; oL 3u» ; . bjcct 

'■» t tiCsjre of, fof 
•* ^increasing 
yn.'uUion for, 
Jfori ,sauLMry legl.siaiioip 
*y encourage improve, 
.pctiali.oe Ixickwartl eiii- 

ul^Yuce uf rc'.stn'clions 

II. 474 ; 

^‘^ui,.ifcaricin dlspmes 

. ^in’nkirc: riilr?4 of, 3 . 
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causes degradation of wages, 54;; 
gradual derline of, 543 t”|widoc 
nature of, 74*1*700 ; ahuiitiju of, S40 
11 turner, Fiancls, ii 567 
llfii'rocks^ ltmgcluih,*’h. 690 
Hosiery workers, Miitiuii Insurance 
among, 17J ; applied fur legal ilxingof 
wages, 250; de.'ire torogiilate Home 
Wtuk, 2f>3| insiRf cm piecework, sSd ; 
Trade Union membersliip imnuig, 
2K6 ; indifferent e of, lo Kormal Day, 
335 ; policy of, to women worker.s, ii 
■■5113' , ■ ■■ ■ ^ 

lloiii's of liihur, cases of increase cjf, 
353 * 44 ^ 5 h, 794 ; in medireval 
crafts, 335 « lunrmg home workers, 

Ii. 544; of iluok hinders, ^^6, 352: 
of BnisImLikers, 3435 of’jffdkfing^ 

I rades, .34a, .3524 , of Carpeniers, 
255* ^. 15 “ I <ioaIminas, 245, 350 ; 

5 %* Champmd Kali Operlo 
lives, ii. 5K3 ; cd" Com\^mlUim^ 342 ; 
of Coopers, 33^, 341 1 of troiion 


I gP'^ratives, S5.^, 3,,S, 3, ,6, 431 ; of 
• ' >re.«iiwkci's, 3 jo. 350 ■ uf J-ln.^ineors 

' fW- -}?•, s-J'-'*’ , 352 : <'>f r-iint 

; 0.3S-; M.iktrs, 11. 5S3 ; of Hatters, 

335 * 33d? Haiimlry- women, ff 
5\5 h of Sa<!di!‘rs, 336, ^52; of 
.‘^heindd trades, 344 ; uf Shoenjakers, 
34 ^; oi Shjpwiights, 341, 333. 
StontmasofF. 352 ; of Tailors, 336 
35“« Fic rdso .Vi'/"/'/*’. 

House of Lull, ft, 43; 

— y of Ltu’d.T Ci^inmiitee nn the 

.gveattn- -Sv.'tt-ni.j-i.t : ii. 543. 54S, 

77 ft 77-4 

1 unveil, C,M‘arg<^\ fr,S* p, 3 :*{- 
Hoyt, IL :\f.; ii. Stm 
Hugdies, Judge T., ii. gSr* 

Hull Compioitfirs, h. 406 
Humidity of weaving sheds 2*42, 272 

35^. 3^'‘di w I 

Hunler, Joseph, ii 458 
Hu-'krs.sori, Rt, Him. W., 447 


Im I’F.H ATni*: Mand;|p^!‘j use of, 14,' 
20; supruseded nv Refereiidmii,.' ' 
21; aii.imiunicd by Kouliuniherlant! 
nimerSt 33 I nut iiu'il aiuung Gniiori' 

« pvr,iiivrs, 34; iilocnt Iroiii .Miners*'; 
rederaUon, 43; gradual ahamhin. 
meat «f, in levisiuii uf ndfs, 46^ (h 
Implifv'Uiiins i»f I'l'.ide Uriioiiisin, tlie, 
vul li, Jk«l II. ih, pp. 528-558 
Imporis increased hy an ij!c*r4ahir In ' 
exports, Ii. 74 j, 7d3, hci^. See also 

< rrif /mi if 

I fnemue, imiiorui 445; ii. il|| 

; fudenturcs, ii, 454, 41X) . 
j Ifulepemlent Lahi*r IValy, primitive 
democracy oft 35 • 

I Index lumihcr, ii. 577 
, Individual I'.irgmiung, of term, 

I Hi ? dt script iu» 1 73; frer|iient 

.1 esull of ■ piia:e woi k . in some ■ trades^' 
291-304 ; iliincuhy of. With regard to 
hmirs of labor, 327; iinpos.dhillty of, 
with regard to ami safely, 

354 ; with respect to nt-w procenses 
nml macidntny, 404, 40S, 41 1 ; jnei- ' 
dvnUl to muuuil hirings, 431 ; 
evitable \iiili fliimc Work, 455? 
lnadiii! 5 .sibli‘ with d<»iiuircaUoii dis- 
rmte.s ii 519 ; imwitablv mdih Home 
Work, 544 ; injfiriutis elIVct of, «ni» 
vonsally as*iom'ij, 

Iiidivltlualism, in Irade Ufilonism, IL 
uidustrlal Insurance, regiil-ition of^ 
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114; comparison of, :with , Trade 
Union benefits, 154 
Infectious disease, fear of, 362 
Inglis, J., ii. 457, 4S1 
Ingram, J. K., ii. 546 
Initiative, the, 21; results of, 24; 
gradual abandonment of, 25; reten- 
tion of, among Northumberland Coal- 
miners, 32 ; produces instability of 
policy, 24, 33 ; fails to secure popular 
control, 33, 61 ^ 

Inquest on accidents, 384 
Inspection, Government, increase in, 
377 ; failure of, with Home Work 
and Small Masters ; ii. 547, 549 
Insurance, experience as to sickness in, 
roi ; advantage of branch as jury 
in, loi ; evil of competition in, 113 ; 
legal regulation of, 114; Trade 
Unioinsm a form of, 152 ; lack of 
study of insurance side of Trade 
Unionism, 155 ; against accidents by 
employers, 375, 383, 3S9 ; compul- 
sory, objecte(^to, 385 ; ii. 529 
Integration of processes, 353 
Interest, effect of rate of, ii. 6x0-632 ; 

low rate of, on watered capital, 667 
Interpretation, questions of, 183 ; among 
boot and shoe operatives, 1S9 ; ex- 
amples of, among coalminers, 31 1 ; 
among cotton operatives, 312 
Interunion relations, vol. i. Part 1 . ch. iv. 

■pi:^ 104. 141 . ^ 

Ipswich, Engineers, 346 
Ireland, survival of spirit of local 
monopoly in, 75 ; irregularities of 
Trade Union branches in, 83; num- 
ber of branches in, 87 ; absence of 
Irish mitional unions, 87 ; liomc Rule 
for, 22, $4, 88 ; child labor in, ii. 769 
Iron bedsteads, ii. 747 
Ironclad contracts, ii. 6S4 
Iron dressers, 17 

Ironfounders, drinking allowed at meet- 
ings of, 5 ; preference for rotation of 
governing branch, 13 ; long stay in 
London, 17 ; mode of electing execu- 
tive, 17 ; delegate meetings of, 19 ; 
adopt Referendum, 21 ; experience 
of Direct Legislation among, 23 ; 
expansion of union of, 72 ; separate 
organisation of Scotch and English, 
83 ; proposal to include, in A. S. IL, 

1 12, 130; quotation from first rules 
of, X12; rivalry between unions of, 
115 ; attempt to increase benefits 
and reduce income, 116 ; federal 


relations of, 130, 134 ; declared 
objects of, 145 ; exhaustion of funds 
of, 155 ; nature of friendly benefits 
of, 145, 157, 170; out of work pay 
among Scottish, 164 ; machinery for 
Collective Bargaining among, iSo ; 
political desires of, 264; object to 
piecework, 287, 302 ; object to de- 
ductions for spoiled work, 316 ; Trade 
Union membership among, 287 ; urge’ 
members not to resist machinery, 
394 ; forbid long engagements, 431 ; 
attempt to restrict boy-labor, ii. 487 
Ironmoulders, See 
Iron Trades Employers' Association, 

131.353. 362 

Irregularity. See Conimmty 
Irwin, Margaret H., ii. 539, 545, 756 
Ismay, Thomas, ii. 534 
Ithuriel, ii. 729 

“Jack Cade legislation,” ii, 565 
Jaeger clothing, ii. 683 

E. L. , 324 

James, John, 162 

Sir Henry (now Lord James of 

Hereford), 186, 190, 231, 235, 241 ; 
ii, 484, 485, 776 
Jarrold, j., ii. $68 
Jarrow, ii. 513 
Jeans, J. S., 223 
Jefferson, ii. 84 1 

Jenkin, Fieeming, 166, 357; ii. 61S, 
646, 647, S21 

Terry builders, objected to, ii. 549, 792 
Jevons, W. S., 355, 377 ; h, 657 

Jews, in bootmaking form separate 
branches, 127 ; standard of, 11,687, 
698 ; in clothing trade, 744 
Jobez, h. 566 

Joiners, ancient demarcation with Car- 
penters, ii. 510, See also CarJ>mters 
Joining, system of, ii. 475 
Joint boards or committees, long advo- 
cated, 1 85 ; experience of, in boot 
and shoe manufacture, 185-192, 209; 
in coalmining, 192-194, 234; in 
cotton manufacture, 194-204 ; in iron 
manufacture, 205, 211, 231 ; under 
South Wales Sliding Scale, 209 ; 
proposal to give legal powers to, 218 ,* 
ii. 534 ; objection of Cotton Opera- 
tives to, 244 ; in Victoria, 246 ; ii. 
48S ; in New Zealand, 2x4; ii. 814 
Jones, Lloyd, ii. 587 

Richard, ii. 618 

Jude, Martin, 339 
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Judge, J nines, ii 
„ Jupp, E. B., i'l. 4SOj 5ro 
Jurandes, ii. 570 
Jury, tiie branoJi acling as, too 

Katzexstf.ix, Louis, ii, 776 
Keighley Engineers, 346 
Kemble, Fanny, ii. 505 
Kendal Stonemasons, qS ; Woolcorn 
162 

Kennedy, John, 326 ■ 

Kentish Papennakers, S, n, 12, 
^436; ii, 462, 533, 579, 707. 7dj 
Kettle, Sir Rupert, 185; iL 5^0, p 
Keiifer, Auguste, ii. yyfi 
Keymaster, 6 

Kiddennin-^ter Carpel- weavers, sSu 
481, 4S6 ■ 

Kingsuuod bool trade hoard, tS;. 
Knight, Robert, 30, i p, 204, 22S 
^^,457 

Knobsticks. 24Q 


feniariMtion among. 


252 , 329 : 11. 559, 7?7 
ce S. ^ L ‘»4 Tia .e L >ra\l cjf, 1S7 
clodiing ihetories in, ii. 765 ; Brush 
maaers, 13; Ikuiders’ LrdKU'ers, 304 
Conr'.u'sitons, ii, 466 ; Leather* work- 
ers. inS ; Stud Pressers, ii. 463 


iv.. ii. Siiaw, 109 

::r.xraent, as Lade Union 
Part I i. chap. iv. p]X247-27Si 
use of, 24S ; recan. iiinv.iss/of, 
vanety indu Lr, 252; 

tel i^iks ^ ot, 25 L ntachinerv 
.7-278; in stippiut ul'Sfanilard 
309; not piissdje ifi apprentice- 
I 470 J 2ga'as. !>oy-la!)or, 
•conomirs rF, 7g'.-Sot» 

Fdon ufji'jaih' I, ion ‘IIS, 114; 

; ; as adectirii: tiirir actuarial 
n, 134;^ as a fleet; 1 14 eii force- 

d c dlectu'e c^reei'iieiits, 218; 

; Atyaindix L pp. 853-862 
on o; Trade^ rni.M':, liinlled 
erpat. 154* ohjtxnioa to corn 


L'ABO'R colonies,, ii. 7.S7 

I !Uf *nr. See A Tr : .p 

— .Exchanges,' 402 " ■. 

Labtircrs, weakness of firgaraknticRs at, 
121 ; habnlily of, to dr.idr.g, 305. ^ob; 
objectionable liy-laws r/f, 304 Tdcdre 
payment for ovirtijne, 340; Progress 
lr> he slaters aiiel bnckhiyers, ‘ii. 4S9 ^ 
ref.'Uiori of, to demarc.atSon dispuu's, 
525 ; employment _ of, mi machine^ 
47 L 524* 5 ^ 5 ‘ /\y.K 7 >*, 6 'aw- 

/.i'.'f'.'X'Vb'.f ■ 

/.akmr i,eadh% the, 3(i 
Laimmakers, 2Sd ; i:.‘ 403, 761 
.l.43ferriert% 26 
Lakeinan, 351 
.l..atlo,r, 42 

Lanarkshire Cualniiner.s, 440 j ii. 
f*ancashlie IVxdiairmis, 4 1, 4:;. 
m 874 ; IKL.- Ihu-nb:*:., :T 
ticnl symp; ihies c^f, 271 ; if 
L;wdesot.n 5 < 4 n 4 ^.^ SwLs 3/7, 22’ 
laind naiionalisalion at Tra k* Ihdt'ru 
ip^ngres^,^ 27^^ t not nccts-ar.ly de- 
siretl by 4 'rade Unionists, il 555, S32 . 
Lassalle, Ferdinmii!, 4;')^ | 

Laxter 'H See iin/ (>’rraf/:r.f j 
Lamsd.ries, 365; ii. 5S3, 727 ' ' ; 

laurence, I'.dAlri, 2^2* ; 

Lauson, Sir Wilfrid, in 564 
I at/iness r>f mankind, ii. *746 

Leaiber • woikiTS, tmvLiing benHit 
nmofiip 162 t use of Strike in IkLdI ^ 
1 r* 31 f >7 ; rtHtemu'd paframmy among, 


.i.'eviLssca'ir, ii, 4';5 
LevUdlagaip, pblley iF, 321 ; fi. 
LtDcrty, Oiihr.iilun of, ii, 847 
Lighttu-rnem Sec 

I./i«nilal!nn of the vend, 448 ; of oiilpuf, 
70S. See aLo AVv/*’/. //e« pf 
* t /, ?v ^ * 

.^40 ; Ti'IIcts, ii. 4i;ii 
I.nn>:y:'e. 40;- : ii. .ji;,;. 

1 .:-'?, rncanclu il 865 
Li -ter and Uomparpi , Ji, 667 
Li'h ^pafdu'c Print-n- 2S7 ; ii. 463 
LivepruscI Ike ier male ns, *314 ; 

buihllng tmdes, 340; CtmpLTs, 391; 
Lockers, 307 ; Lnghreers, 117; ilVus ; 
ironhicmlers, 117 ; Piickiiig - rav,; 
l^lakers, 393 ; Painters, 432 ; Sail- 
inakcis, 75; 8ldp\uight., 7 , Stum* 
mrisons, 2a. 34D, 352 ; ILiUjs, ii. 54.1 ,• 

^ I mplate woi km. 3t>( » 

Livesey, Ucorge, ii. 531, 777 
Living Wage, IkH’irIne oi a, ii, C62, 4 
582-507, 766, 816 
Lf‘- ‘vd, H, Ik, ih 704 
* Sampson, Ii. Sbfi 
Local option in du'iik irafFic, il 564 
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Locomotive and Firemen,, 

const itiition of Union of, 46, 50. See 
also Railway Se-rvaiits 

Lo”-, Tailors’, 279, 2S3 ; Scottish, 322 
Loraim, absence of ix)3'-labor in, ii. 
4'^T 770 ; lu'jurs of labor in, 352 j fail- 
ure of Factory Acts in, 351 ; ii. 549 ; 
high wages of, 321 ; Trades Council 
of, 2iu) ; ]>olitical sympathies of men 
in, 271 ; Bo.tkbinders, 131, 336, 352; 
Boot and S’noe Op“l;ratives, 10, 332 ; 
Bricklayers, ii. 4S9, 549; Briishmakers, 
4, 14, 333 ; ii. 502 ; Building Trades, 
3 ;Fh 35^1 ii; 4S0, 4S9; ii. 
800 : Carmen, ii. Soo ; Carpenters, 
32 1 ; Compositors, 10, X27, 299, 314, 
342, 407, 436, 438^ ii, 460, 465, 
46 cS, 499, 500, 502, 507, S73; 
Coopers, 336, 341 ; Dockers, 47, 


3*^5 > 

433 ; ii- 

535 , 5 

58 , 71S, 

757, 7S3 

791 

Lngim 

>ers, 3 

L 3 , 340, 

352: 11 

469 

GoWIm 

aters, 

ii. SOI ; 

Platters 

n, ; 

|2i. .ijti; 

Plasterers, 360 : Plum- 

bers, 

n- 4 ?S; 


kers,7; 

Saddlers 


33 ^-h 352 ; Shipwrights, 341, 43S ; 
Silver • workers, ii. 800; Stone 
Carvers, 360; Stonemasons, 77, 279, 
313 ; Tailors, 9, 264, 279, 336, 352; 
Watermen, 437 ; W’oolstaplers, 4, 

• II , ' '' ■ 

— — ■ and North-Western Railway Com- 

paiiy, 372* 374; H* 691 

— .Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way CuRipaiiy, 374 
— County Council, attempts in, to 
confine contracts to London hrms, 
76^ refusal of,^to conform to Stone- 
masons’ rules, ys ; minimum wage 
olVih 774 * , ■ , , 

— Scliool of Economics and Political 
Science, 9, 19, 336, 35CS; ii. 642 
Umge, K I.X, ih 61S 
Longiield, Montifort, ii. 61$ 
Ixioking-glass B'actories, ii. 70S 
Loom rent, 316, 434 ; ii. 840 
Loria, Achille, 56 
Lot, choice by, 7, 442 
Lothians Kngineman, ii. S73 
Lotteries, ii. 569 
Lowell, 47 

Lucifer-match Makers, ii. 58S 
Luddites, the, 220 
■% Ludlow, J. M,, £59; ii. 61S 
Lump Work, 302 
Lusliington, Sir Godfrtw, ii. 544 
Lying-in benefit, ii. 63S, 642 
Lynch, J., 291 


Lynch law, 213 
Lyttelton, Hon. A., ii. S6i 

Macclesfield Silk- weavers, 434 
Macleod, H. D., ii. 61S 
M ‘Corquodale, ii. 499 
M'Culloch, John Ramsay, ii. 604, 606, 
,607, 60S, 609, 610, 617, 623, 633, 
h34» 635, 653, 695, 696, 722, 723, 
868 

Macdonald, Alexander, 261, 339, 367, 

368, 372 ^ , 

Machine-minders, loS ; ii. 524, 525. 
See also Engineers 

Machinery, increases mental strain of 
work, 289 ; and speed of work, 399, 
409 ; policy of Trade Unions towards, 
392-429 ; specially encouraged by 
Cotton Operatives, 408-410; intro- 
duction of, a matter for Collective 
Bargaining, 41 1 ; effect of, on engin- 
eering trade, ii. 471 ; employment of 
laborers in connection with, 471, 
524, 525, 563 
Mackie, 350 

Maine, Sir Henry, ii. 580 
Malingering in sick benefit societies, loi 
Malthus, T. R., ii, 633, 641 
Malthusianism, ii 632-643 
Manchester Guardian, ii. 466 
— — - Boot Trade Board, 187 ; Trades 
Council, 266; Building Trades, 
443 ; Bricklayers, 304 ; Compositors, 
5, 438 ; ii. 466 ; Engineers, 438 ; 
Saddlers, 439 ; Slaters, ii. 4S9 ; 
Stonemasons, 78 ; Tinplate Workers, 
300 ; Upholsterers, ii. 467 
Manley, Thomas, 437 
Mann, Tom, ill, 133, 34^ 
Maiiningham Mills, ii. 667 
Marcet, Mrs., ii. 60S 
Marginal cost of production affected by 
Common Rule, ii 730; not conclu- 
sive as to distribution of industry, 73 1 

-utility determines value and wages, 

ii 64s, 779 ; under Common Rules, 
also the sphere of employment, 719 
Marriage-rate, ii 636 
Marshall, Professor Alfred, 354, 393 ; 
ii. 546, 604, 61S, 621, 622, 627, 643, 
644, 645, 64S, 649, 651, 652, 657, 
666 , 722, 723 ^ 

Martineau, Harriet, ii. 4S5, 608, 

752. ■ , ' .y 

Martin-Saint-Leon, E., xi. 455 
Marx, Karl, 28s, 328, 337 , 402, 403, 
4i8; :ii '725 
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Lord, ii. 667 

• IMasons. See Stunemasons 

Massachusetts, early'use of RefereiiduTO 
m, 10 ; ■ boot factories of,.- 400, ,413-; 

. ii. 747 .; primary assemblies legaflv 
regulated in, 42 ; report on arbkra* 
tion in, 223 ; limitation of families 
and supplementar}' wage-earners m, 
ii. 641 ; manufactures ol^ 729 
’Mast and Blockniakers, ii. 509 
^-Faster piece, il. 455 ' 

Matchbox-makers, 365 
Mather, W,, il, 727 
Mavor, Professor, ii. 6lS . ■ ■ . 

Mawdsley, James, iqo, 201, 22S, 2'?o. 

.259,409, 

Maximum, ii. 7,16 
Mayhew, Henry, 437 ' 

liltcting, general government by, 3, 8, 
10, 36, 40; drinking and sinokinf* 

5 

Melson, John, j>rinter, gets idea nf 
Kelerendum from conl},nentai demo- 
crats, ,21 

Menger, TV. Anton, 403 
Merchajit Siuppisig Acts, 304 
.aleifiotl, the, of Mutiial Insururs’c vol 

i Part ri. rh. i. pj.. i5a-!72: .,!' 
CoJiectivo ParKainiii;;, vol. i. Fail 
If. cli. ii. pp. I73-JJI : Lt-al 

hmictment, vol L Par FL ch. \\\ 
pp. 247-278; ecnuounc chmacUrbtici 
j *1 each, ii. ypG-Sofi ; 

Midkinil^ Iron Board, 205. 2ir, 2|i I 
■ '*“'*7’’"M'iailway Ccanp.my, ii. i!;5r *” -I 

Milk John Stuart, iL 568/509, 6ru, 
b05, tho, 6 1 2, 6iS, 620, 02./ ! 

03b, 049, 653^ tkSS, €95, C90, 7n, 
752, 714, 7 JO, 752, 759, 809, 8A2, 
bnq . ■ V . 

.Millwrights, 107 ; il 460, 46S. See ’’ 
also ; 

IMiners/ Federation of Hreat Britain, j 
adoption of repre.sentaiivein.st!tu:kiit.s ; 
by, 38, 43 ; federal form uf, 5i, 57 ; I 
pmreni ration of, ^53; derlit/d ob- i 
jecis of, 146; object to arbitration, ' 
228, 2,| t ; pidilical activifv of, 260- 
af!.?! k-.idiiij. position of. 'in Ti-aiie : 
Uitnm Congress, 27S; police wilii ^ 
regurtl to output, 4.|t) : order a'weekV ; 

p) ; lieiD.nsd of, fora Uving 
'* . u. 5^9. also r 

Parliament, the, description of, i 
44 ; eojiifjosition of, 57 i 

Miavjf iiLspeciors, increase in, j6S, | ■ 

J '? L 


I I^linex ReguLiiioii Act.., 250, 261 '»c'L 
■' 309, 36/ 3S4, dno ; ii. ^28 *'■ 

ilie Xaffniil, ii. 706-784 
^ the, il .SPS ^ 

I 3 Iol)iIuy of laber esi.iblbhed, 74; ob- 
s jcLtion.s to, 75 ; hostile to lone en- 
gagements, 43 1 ; ir.consistent '\vitli 
employers’ benefit societies, ii. 551 j 
oKytade.s lo international. 630; Trade 

Unions tr}' to Ins-jor-e. 721 

i ki..;r.s, , 

! •■Tv 

I nnd Co., il 080, 8;; 

, -M.mopoly.yoca! 73; 

73 " rs ; among Saii- 
i nat,>.erj>, 74, 75; antongStoiieriiasons, 
s 77 ; among Cao|->crs, 75 ; anioug 

; Uir|unU'm, 70 ; animig Shoemakcis, 
p; m Ireland, 75 ; maniicstatlon of, 
in demarentiun disimtcs, If. ci.I 
■ gnnvih okjn modern times, (^82*; an 
outoune f-ii trecdom, 089 
I Mopds, influence of waik‘on, ii. 407* 

I ^« 4 iect of f b.in;e Ic ciii, ^42 * * 

[ Morbon, J. Cotter, h. op;: * 

;■ Mo>rii'-c;ui:c, ChKoL.-.s 223 
; ^b"a-iey, Ul 'fbun j-fn, 4 jo ; ii, 548 
; Morpvta i Tailor.s 

; 204 

MiUiis M Sham, h. 

3 Iorrbcm, C., 173 ; / puo, 1.44 

'oilXsSeA, 1 fq 

Jiitic-spilulU'.. Siv Ck.'.vw-, 

Munddl.i, Ut. If.-.i. .\, [., ,«■ . ;■ 

7 - 2.5 ^ ' * ' ■* ' 

l^fumdpa/ emplojmr’iit, ivUlion of 

1 lade LTdotsii.iu b, 

.’\tusee Social, Uju, jAp 
M usic printers, h! lederalion 

amtmg, 127 

Mutual Insurance, the metlirHl of, Part 
Ii. ch. I, p. 1 52 

ir-f t;f I IrMscife bv, 2b 
Waugdniii, 433 - ii. " 

AavomJi, Joo 4 '*|)h, in 7;^^, JMb 754 
Xustwth, .fu.-Oh, ii. sd '■’•* 

NatMiial agreem-jii/ 218^ 256; 
of O tfon Opmativ-s, 9;, 176, 250 J 
of Poilermakvis, 97, 177; of |ioot 
and Shoe I {peraiives, iSd ; of Iron 
and Steel Moiker.s, 205 

— Asi^odailm of Km plovers of ^ 
Lamif, 226 

Hlvlfend, the, iL 643 
' Minimiim, the, ii. 7o(e784 

- — Unkm of biiticfs^ 261 
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Nationial Union of Teachers, ii. 826 
Nationalisation of minerals, 45 ; ii. 

N J.^ 4 iator, development of the skilled, 
iSi ; effect on extension of picce- 

%vork, 303 

Neo'ro, absence of minimum in, n. 090 
Neo-Malthiisianism, ii. 638 
Neuchatel, ii. 770 

New Processes and Machinery, vol. 1. 
Part II. ch. viii. ppf 392-42S 

unions, declared objects of, 147 ; 

practice of, with regard to benehts, 
153; effect of absence of friendly 
benefits in, 159; supposed exceptional 
exclusiveness of, 214 _ 

Zealand, Conciliation Act of, 240 J 

ii.. S14 . 

Newcastle, old gilds of, n. 510 ; de- 
marcation disputes at, ii. 510-518; 
Carpenters, 53; ii. S'O; Shipwrights, 
74; ii. 51 1 ; Engineers, 95, 178; u. 
512; Pfumbers, 95; ii. 512 
NiwautU Chrmkle^ the, ii. 5^3 

jMider, th?, 204 

Newmarch, William, 2S2 
Newport Engineers, 358 
Newspaper printers in federal union, 
127 ; use linotype, 407 ; guaranteed 
a minimum of earnings, 40S, 430 ; 
restriction of apprenticeship among, 

■" ii. 466 •. ; .• : . 

New.spapers, competition among, n. *i 2 .o 
Newton, William, no, in, I 33 > 'Jt 34 > 
340. ■■ , 

Newton - le * Willows, women learn 
printing at, ii. 499 ^ o /■ /- 

Nicholson, Professor J. S., 11. 618, 626, 
646,727'^ , 

■ Niger, ii. 6$o , , ■, . . 

Nighiwork prohibited m meditevai 
crafts, 335 ; for women, 329 
Nine HourV Day, of Cotton Operatives, 
250, 254, 257, 33S ; of Engineers, 
254 , 352 ; ii^ 732 ; Carpenters, 
256; of Stonemasons, 340, 351, 352 
Nilil, F., ii. 637 . , . r 

Non-unionists, compulsory inclusion ot, 
^vithin Sliding Scale, 209 ; violence 
to, 213 ; refusal to work with, 214 ; 
ii. 533 ; virtual compulsion of, 534 
Norm'aT Day, Part IT. ch. vi. pp. 324- 
353 ; a modern demand, 325 » 
il uence of, upon wages, 329-335 ; 
diversity of opinion as to, 335"344 ? 
effect of overtime in connection with, 
34 U 3445 necessary rigidity of, 347 " 


351’;- successive reductions of, 35 ^ » 
tendency of, to uniformity, 353 

North-Eastern Railway Company, 11. 

777 

North, the Lord Keeper, 355 

of England Manufactured Iron 

Board, 205, 21 1, 231 ; ii- 533 

Northampton Boot and Shoe Operatives, 

)S, 393 ; Boot Trade Board, 209, 231 

Northumberland joint boards and com- . 
inittees, 192, 234, 238, 311 \ ii. 533 » 
limitation of the vend in, 44^5 
county average in, 183, ^ 92 , 193 > 

31 1 ; political sympathies of irade 
Unionists in, 271 ; Coalminers, 32, 
125, 215, 255, 261, 31L 355» 374 , 
432, 448; 11. 533 » S 55 » 5S3; Coke- 
men, 125 ; Colliery Mechanics, 125 ; 
Deputies, 125; Enginemen, 125 
Norwich Brushmakers, 394 J 
trade board, 1S9 

Nottingham, Hosiery Board, 223 j 11. 
723 ; Coalminers, 45, 58 ; Hosiers, 
223 ; Lacemakers, 286; ii. 4 b 3 » 7 ^^ » 
•Bricldayers, 360 

Oastler, T., 250, 364 
Oddfellows^ kftigiizine^ the, 03, tot 
Officers chosen by rotation, 71 by lot, 

7 ; nominated by other officers, 8 ; 
by tacit approval, 9 ; after com- 
petitive examination, 16 ; annually 
elected, 16, 36, 5^1 obtain perma- 
nence of tenure, 16, 40, 41, 5® 

Offices, sale of, in Switzerland, 7, 22 ; 

proposed among the Stonemasons, 22 
Old age, provision for, by Trade Unions, 
152-161 ; objection to compulsory 
insurance for, ii. 529 ; pensions, S27 

men, employment of, ii. 7^7 

Oldham, Cotton-spinners, 4L 92 , 

264, 2S9 ; ii. 729 ; Ironfounders, 

1 16; Plumbers, 264; Carpenters, 204 
Open trades, ii. 473 ^ ^ .. « 

Outdoor relief, effect of, 426 ; 11. 7^0 
Out of Work pay given only by Irade 
Unions, 100, 160; municipal attempts 
to provide, 160; fundamental posi- 
tion of, in Trade Union Mutual In- 
surance, 161 ; economic efiect of, 
163 ; use of, to abolish iindergrouml 
workshops, 359 ; effect of, in demarc- 
ation disputes, ii. 5^5 5 
828 

Overlap, ii. 519* See also Demanatwn^ 
Overlookers, wages of, 105 ; fedora! 
relations of, 123, 25S ; type of Irade 
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^ position of, ii. 479. ' Olr- 
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Over-production, 44S 

Overstoaining, 252, 272, 358, 364, 3S6 
Overtime 264, 341-331, 439 

ses'^'’ 

Owenite Trade Unionism, constilutiofta! 

, form of, 12 ; inherent impracticahhiiy 
01, 139 • economic basis of, 402 ; 
was followed by Doctrine of Snpph' 

am! Demand, ii 572 ' ■ 

Packing-cask Makers, 395 ; ii. 4S6 ! 

i. ‘»wters, niiperfect organisation of. Si ; . 
federal rdalions of, 132, 134; work- ! 
mg rules of, 175 ; forbid long en- 
gagempiLs, 432 ; ancient gild of, ii. 
400 ; demarcation tlispuies of, 509 . ■ 

KHuy, n. 454 ’ ? | 

.Pailion Works, dispute at, ii ^62 i 
/yw//ikfeer, the, ii. 455 . | 

1 apennakers, luuninatiMn of ccunmittee ' 
|>y oiiicers, b'; early rules of, 1#; ■: 
hierarchy of non -elective autlror.hies ' 
amimp;, 12; atiairJe of, towards 1 
machine* made pafxa, 420; rates of ; 
wages of, 422 ; frequent arbitrations 
ol,^ 420 j increased efficiency of, i 
enforce the ‘*six tlavs’ cushmid” ' 
43b " . : * j 

■ apprentice.dilp regulations among, i 
lu 4tj2; cumpulsitry Trade Unionism J 
among, 533 • viriual aUinnee of, with ! 
employers to check competition, itrm i 
707; in France, 70S ' ' j 

1 arasitic trades, ii, 749-766 
ihh'is t;lie Padiament tif, ii. :;6r . i 
poyerty and bhih*raie of, 637 ; 'pro- 
^.Vision lor liiiierals in, S27 
I mliameiitary agent), boot operadves 

MipfHiri, 1 17 , ■ ' 

Committee of Tmdc Union Con* 

295-278; action of, with re* 
gat'd lo Employers' idaldlitv, 569, 57'S ? 
Pauiciilars elauMs 252, an, Vio 1 ■. 

bailiieilijg, ii. 472 ’ | - 

lUient.H, ju aSa ” ■ ( ' 

Patrimony, IL 455, 45S, qbth 462, 469, j 
474 ^ T ■ 

I'allerp Ih. ftssor Simon, IL 866 ! 

I aiterJMuakeis, rliarai'tcr . of, 20S ; 1 
ob.ect to amalgamation and farm I 
.SeparaiiMitimp, no; dividoiiamtuig, ! 

i I 7 » nS ; Imditig lor members, ) 

117 1 nvaliy with A. S. E, iiS; I 
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j aavanmge o,, ii. qpi i demarcation 

I , disputes of, 509, 514 
j Pen-picking, iir n-f 
J Pearl Pmton .Mikms. 1545; p .4, 

I Peasant proprletmsldp at Tivale Union 
? longress, '271 
! Pease, Sir J. 232 
I I en and K-icket ir.iJe Ficppas, 50:; 

I I enr.sylvaimp elt'cdvn of e.\ecndve hv 
I urstrjcts 47 ; coal tubl in, 41^^ 

‘ Penrhyn, Lord, 244 
Pepys, Samue!, ii. 775 

; Perceval, IL (J., 11 c‘ 

Pei kins, F., 2^1 

^ I ennanent kviiel iduufs, 57); ii. can* 

I literature as to, 366 ‘ ‘ ’ ’ 

! Perry, A. L., ii, tiup dofi 
J eterhurur.gk, pea-picktiu,; at, ii. 544. 
uckard, B., 202; ii. 590 
Picketing, ii, 710^ 

I iecers, wages ot, 105^ reladoii, of, tc 
Mummis, ii. 475, 4U7 . uKtludm of 

i.;a,s iioiii, 497 ; e.\ce.'rs of, dl, 721; ^ 
75lb dee C.Wvi 
itecenvitrk lui bidden Ijv Stuiiernasons, 
77 , 297; aboliciem of, desired 

ny Cmsworkeis, 147; gq of Trade 
I nams winch olcect *04 gbo ; list of 
i ratie Unions winch acajpt^ 2S7 ; as 
pi uteciiuii against 2tSS; as 

eamiig .vwe.ulng. cue; exidana- 
tion of I rath* Unj^n ivH.itiou with 
regard Jo, 288*304 ; ..yfect of, on 
dcsjie lor Xormaf Day, 32S-334 ; 
iViSaesated with oveiiimk 346; In- 
£*uded on, by Bunt ami 8ih)e Oper- 
atives, 398; ci'fce? f.f, hi Amvrkm 
fMx.it niCiunes, 4^11; olfecliuit of cm* 
r.j< yens ta, 401 ; iihsh.ken tvimumic 
s^nMs ok 402 ; dtec! «d; o i macliiiiery 
and irnpruvemems, 413 ; odudon of, 
to sex sqrregatkin, ii, 501 

amkiuity ofj' 2K3 ; among 
iw^ketmakrrs, 2S3 ; anmiig boot 
aiiu Slioi? UpeiutIveH, iSS, 283, P4 ; 
among Brushmnkers. 2N3 ; *;nnom^ 
t ■abirieimakei's, 301 ; among Com- 
ppMttirs, 2S3, 200, 314; among 
i-yupers* 28,, ; among Cut ton Oper- 
niives, 195,^288, 312, il 501 ; amung 
llusiery Wt'rkers, ii, 5ui ; anmny 
I r«m workers, 2S3 ; aiiiung I'ailors, 
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Place, Francis, 9, ii, 299, 337, 402 ; ii. 
542, 5S7, 63S 

i^lastcicrs. working rules of, 175 ; object 
to piecework, 2S7 ; Trade Union 
meinlierslup among, 287 ; insist on 
])lace for nicals, 3O0 ; ancient gild of, 
ii 4S0 

Platelayers, accidents to, 376 
Platers. See IJei'krmah^rs 
Plater’s marker, ii. 456 
Playfair, Dr. William, i. 454 
l..ord, ii. 5S5 

Plebiscite in P'rance strengthens execu- 
tive, 26. See Jxchrcihiii^H, 
aUvSy Direct Legisiaiitm 
Plimsoll, S., 364 
Plug Riots, the, 220 
Plumbers, preference for rotation of 
governing braacli, 17 ; mode of 
electing executive, 17; .separate 
organisation of Scotch and English, 
83 ; proposal include, in A. S. E., 
112 ; woiking rules of, 175 ; 
machinery for Collective bargaining 
among, 179; ’tle.'^ire cortiheates of 
prcidciencr, 252 ; ii. 495 ; object to 
piecework, 287, 297 ; Trade Union 
membershi}! among, 2S7 ; recniileil 
from phnnlH.“rs’ mates in London, ii. 
47 S» 4% » ancient gild of, 4S0 ; de- 
marcation disputes of, 509-518; rule 
of, as to working for customers, ii. 579 
Pole, \y., ii 469 

Politic-s, exclusion of, 4 ; need of special 
organisalion for^ 258-265 ; cleavages 
in, among Trade Unionists, 271 ; 
interest in, of Trade Unionists, ii. 537 
Pi>IIock, Sir ITederit^k, $66; Ii. 534, 853 
Poor i.aw Commissioners, Report of, 
163, 426, 750, 755 
Ftjcr J/dM^s (/udnfiitiiy the, 402 
Pope, J. Buckingham, 38S 
Population, influence of wages on, ii 
612, 617, 632-643 ; declining increase 
of, 636 ; deliberate limitation of, 
637-643 ; in liearts of Oak Friendly 
Society, 63S; in Massachusetts, 641 
Porter, ib R., 448 
Portsmouth Stonemasons, 77, 360 
Positivists, the, ii. 603, 618, 845 
Potter, Edmund, F.R.S., 217, 220, 
308, 392 ; ii. 565 
4^tttrs* kjcammer^ the, 392, 393 
Potters object to empty hot ovens, ^358 ; 
vehemently objected to machinery, 
392 ; stint among, 447 ; revolted 
against aninm! lairing, 431 
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Poverty, influence of, on birth-rate, ii. 

637 j gi*eat extent of, 722, 766 
Preference men, 121, 434 
President, authority of, 3, 4, 6, 7 ; 
chooses committee, S ; acts in 
Collective Bargaining, 179 
Preston Carpenters, 5 ; Cotton- weavers, 

31S 

Price, John (of Palmer and Co.), ii. 513 

L. L. F. R., 205 

Prices, relation of wages to, 444 ; ii. 

577,869,873 
Priestley v. Fowler, 366 
Primary assembly, in America, 42 ; the 
Trade Union branch as, 102 
Prime Cost, 11.-665 

Primitive Democracy, vol. i. Part I. 

ch. i. pp. 3-37 
Printer. See Compositors 
Printing, change of custom as to 
electioneering. So ; introduction of 
stab in, 299 ; extras in, 314 ; intro- 
duction of composing machines into, 
407 ; wide dispersion of industry of, 
ii. 465 ; introduction of women into, 
499 

Priority, position and purpose, ii. 522 
Prison labor, ii. 7 87 

Profit-sharing, reasons %vhy Trade 
Unions object to, ii. 551 
Profits, theories of, ii. 604-653 ; low 
rate of, on watered capital, 667 ; 
pools of, 677, S06 ; increased by 
Common Rules, 730 ; not interfered 
witli by good wages or short hours, 
733 ; and Free Trade, S63 
Progi'ess, definition of, ii. 703 
Progression, ii. 49S-495 
Progressive Review^ the, 387 
Proportional representation, unsuited 
for federal bodies, 136 ; especially if 
they act as umpires, ii. 523 
Protection. See Free Trade 
Protectionism, local, its relation to 
Trade Unionism, 73-So ; resemblance 
of Trade Unionism to fiscal, ii. 559 
Proxy voting, among Northumberkinci 
Coalminers, 34 ; in Coalminers’ Con- 
ferences, 45 ; at Trade Union Con- 
■ gress,.'277 ■ ■ ^ 

Prudential Assurance Company, 101 
Public Plealth Acts, 356; ii. 771, 7 85, 822 

Queenstown Shipwrights, 75 
Quetelet, ii. 637 

Raaijmakers. Charles, 160 
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3<-^9 J i^ecure special clause, 370' ; are 
conipelied to contract out, 372V 374 ; 
extreme liability of, to accidents, '370,' 

37b ; have now special inspectort for 
their protection, 37S ; irre.4.darity of 
work among, 435 ; desire puaranietHl 
niniimtim of weekly earnings, 435 
regulation of hours of, si. 5R1, 594 
Railways, Irregular employment" hr, 

434; p'^erwhelniing strength of, li. Rmi 
SS 3 » hot ; regulation of hours on, er 

7735 ,^‘^rliamentary monopoly oi 

; hxingof mininmm wage ln% ■ le 
514 j application of arbitration to, bi4 Rsn< 
bpnngmakers, ii. 564 (.> 

Hambert, Eugene, 3, 7, 22 Rile 
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I.OI * ■ p ; 

Rattening, 213, 307 

Kaynumd, DanirJ, ii. 618 /.'I 

n.ificr,s ii, 453, 435 
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iLjves, Ibm. W. p., 24b; h. 814 | IlVi! 
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Ijimnihls, 19; idea id, ilerivi'd from lb»ms 
Kmn^gluusers, 2t ; rc-uhs of, 2c; Rime 
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SAiunJ’.ki'’ 337i 439 

SaUnKikors. r<4a'iiori of olhcc among;, 7 ; 
local mom'jpoly among, 74, 75 ; 
inaeluikTy of, for Collective Bar- 
gairiing. 179; work either piece or 
I line, ,'87 ; 'I’rade Union membership 
afnong, 287 ; ap*prentice.ship regiila- 
1,ions of, ii. 462 ■ 

Sailors, political desires of, 252, 263; 
i!ia!>ility of, to take legal ])roceeclings, 
381 ; t‘xc]ns!i’^n of, fr("fcn Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 3S8 
St. Call iidf^pts RtifereiKlum, 19 ; mimi» 
cif'uii insurance against nnemployment 
■■ .at, i'6o ■ ' ' ' ", 

Salift!.niry, M'arf|«is of, 390 
.Snmncla, ii. 553- 
Sanmclson, Sir Bernhard, 205 
Sanger, C B., ii. 454, 4S7» 473 
Sanitation and Safety of the workplace, 
vol i. Bart IL ch, vii. pp. 354-391 ; 
modernness of dcinani! for, 355 ; Trade 
Union policy in, 361, 385; liome 
Work involves powering of, ii. 54T ; 
imt now iit'anoonod 10 Supply ami 
Uemand* 583, 584 
SattiVilay haiUholalay, 352 
Saaerbcck,, 11. 577 
Sari riders, W. , ii. 469 ■ 

Saving, iiitUiences aliccling, ii. 621- 
<i-7^ 

Saufimkiis, 395 

Siuvyt'i,s, ll 479, 509 

Scab, deserifiion e4', 207, 215 

Sclinellle, Aiberi, 324 

Sdian*:, tk, il 455 

Scliluss, I). F.., 285, 297 

Schmoiler, Brofc«f>of Gustav, 414 ; ii. 

4SSt 754 ’ .. ^ 

Schoeiihof, J., 401 ; ii. 726 
Sdiool teachers, ii, 791, 826 
Schiilze-th'ievemil/, Dr, 0. von, 29, 
223, 2S9 
Scliwabe, it. ^37 
Schwicdlamf, i)r. Eugen, 414 
SceHlaml, imlependence ofTratle Unions 
ill, S2 ; character of Trade Unionism 
in, 82, 83 

Scottkis Bakers, ,287 ; Boilermakers, 
82 ; Carpenters, 340 ; Compositors, 
2S7 t (iotton-weavers, lO ; ii* 543 ; 
Hand loom Weavers, 9; Ironfonnders, 
^430; Shoemakers, ii, 539 Stone- 
masons, 2S7 ; Tailors, 286^; ii. 

Scythe Grinders, 44.0, 442 ; il 459 
Sea|xirts, monopoly spirit strong in, 73 ,* 
demarcation disputes in, ii. 509 


Secrecy, caused by prosecutions, 9, 10 
Secretary, original subordination of, 6 ; 
elected by whole society, 14 ; special- 
isation and permanence of tenure of, 
^5) 40, 50 ; subjected to competitive 
examination, 16 ; chooses committee, 
8 ; acts in Collective Bargaining, 179 
Sectional unions, 117 
Seeley, Sir John, ii. 847 
Sillier, ii. 566 

Select Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery (1S24), 10, ii, 319, 355 ; 

4534 oil Climbing Boys (1S17), 
363 ; on the Coal Trade (iSoo, 1829, 
and 1S30), 448 ; on Combinations of 
Workmen (1825), 8, 355, 420; ii. 
453 ; on Conditions of Government 
Contracts (1897), ii. 776 ; on the 
Cotton Cloth Factories Act (18S9), 
359 J on Employers’ Liability (1887), 
366 376, 380 ; on National Provi- 
dent Insurance (1885), 114 ; on Peti- 
tions of Artisans (1811), 249; ii. 
679 ; on Railway and Canal Bills 
(iS53)> ih 582 ; on the Sweating 
System (18S7-1S91), 364 ; ii. 543, 
54S, 58S, 589, 65s, 765, 771, 772 ; on 
Trade Unions (1S3S), ii. 453; on 
the Woollen ManuTacture {1806), ii. 
485, 679. See also /Cojal Commis- 
sion 

Selection of the Fittest, definition of, 

ii. 703 

Senior, Nassau, 328 ; ii. 4S5, 617, 623, 
635.653.868 
Servitor, ii. 490 
Sewage farms, ii, 788 
Sewing machine, introduction of, to 
bootmaldng, 393, 41S 
Sexual relationships, economic influence 
of, ii. 750 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 364, 440 ; ii. 763 
Shand, Lord, ii 590 
Shearmen, ii. 459 
She ffieid Iris ^ the, 336^ 

Sheffield, apprenticeship in, ii. 458, 463, 
478 ; cutlery trades in, 179, 263, 343, 
395, 434 ; ii 458, 463, 47S, 800; 
effect of Trade Unionism in, ii. 614 ; 
outw'ork in, ii. 543 ; rattening and 
violence in, 213; Britannia Metal 
Smiths, ii. 458 ; Edge Tool Forgers, 
ii. 459 ; File Cutters, 286, 395 ; File 
Forgers, 395 ; Pen and Pocket Blade 
Forgers, 395 ; Razor Grinders, ii. 459 ; 
Razor Hafters, ii. 459 ; Saw Smiths, 
395 i Scythe Grinders, 440, 442 ; il 
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pi oyer’s selection, 494 ; earnings of, 
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Stephan, H., 324 
Stephen, Leslie, ii. 606 
Stephens, W. Walker^ ii. 566 
Stephenson, Robert, ii. 5^^ 

Stimson, F. G., 253 
F. J., ii. S61 

Stinl* 447 ^ ,,, 

Stirling, James, 1595 ^^4, 11. 61 1, 012, 
613,614, 621, 622,65“ 
Stocking-frame workers. 

Workers 

Stocks of coal, 447 
Slone Carvers, 360 
Stonemasons, long stay 
in London, 
of, 19 ; 
perience 


South Wales Conlminers, 126, 209, 
2 ^, 7 , 2ST., 374; ii 577; Tinplate 
^Norkrrs, 2S0 .. 

— ]^letropuli-in lias Works, 11. 777 
Sovereignly, ii. ^45 , 5 

Spanish and Moro^’o Leather kmishers 
Sociciyt '1 ii‘ 

Spifiali^atioiu in the art of govern- 
immt, 50. 64; in cotton manufac- 
ture, ioVj *125; in engineering, 107; 
ii. 471; in ‘ hanilierlUs, 419; be- 
tween lln sexes, ii, ^ 5®7 ? 

sliipLuilding, 5^29, 5^^^ 

Spc'vdiii*'' up in fotlonnnilis in boot and 
shoe Lrlories, 399; in engineering 
works, 42S 

Spenitcr, u. ']al 

Spens, \V. Cm , o 

Sriindk and 1 dyer ivlakers, 2S7 
Spilalfiehls Silk-weavers, ii. 543 
Spring Knife 1 binders, 103 
Siatibrd I’ooi Trade RiUird, 1S7 
Htal'foi’dsliire Iroinvcu'kers, 233, 234 ; 

i‘ottei!p sSd, ^o^ 35 ‘% 43 ^ f Oven- j 
' men, 3S‘^ 

Staiiaaishup 2S4 ^ 

Standard of Lit'.4 m 693-7CJO 

- Oil Company, lu 709 

... ppiie, vol I 1 . ch, v. 

np •>"rq-32| ; relation of, to Normal 

yjv, Machinuvto, 

40i ; eiiVci oi; i>n sex competition, 
ii. 4 QH-;o 7; application of, to de- 
inanaidort liispntf.s, 5^4 > adverse m- 
ilueiire of smalt masters on, 547 ? 
relatitin of profit slmring to, 551 ; 
cllWn fd, silmlwark, 70 t ; m caus- 
ing seleelinii of the fiUesl, 718 
SUPf ljisiiKtnrt‘1 300; in 5 - 9 « 827 
ShikSMiiiis 42 

Hiram Ibicirie .Makers, drinking rules, 
e- ridatiiUi of among, 7 ? 

roiafion nf governing branch among, 
11 1 dcifinde meetings of, 19 J foreign 
l.ram-h.'i <•(, 8« : 

nmlion, no: proposal to increase 
.«nn,rraim«at ion funds, 116; rivalry 
will) oih.-r ensin^re unions, ny ; 
fr.Ii-fal rfialiuiiB of, l.i2 : treaty of, 
with Cardiff Boilermakers, n. 520 - 

Steel Smelters, nnllmialsociety/levdop- 
,in.r from CJIastym-, 82; ins;st on 

niecework, 286 ; memtersliip of, 
kn I ^ystfm i»f progression among. 
Si 490 ; lei'in of service among, 493 » 
oiilcctiori ill; to mtriclion on em- 


of head office 
ly ; delegate meetings 
adopt Referendum, 21 ; ex- 
i of Direct Legislation among, 
22, 24 ; declare rules unalterable, 

25 ; local monopoly among, 75 ? 77 ? 
prohibition of importation of worked 
stone by, 77; working rules of, 77, 
oS ; separate organisation of beoten 
and English, 83; irregularities of 
Irish hranches of, 84 ; central isatiori 
of funds among, 91 > spasmodic local 
strikes among, 98; local autonomy 
of branches among, 98 4 federal re- 
lations of, 134 ; nile as to provision of 
dinner by employers, 98, 366 ; ex- 
haustion of funds of, 155; working 
rules of, 175, 360 ; machinery for 
Collective Bargaining among, 180 ; 
political desires of, 264 ; Standard 
Rate of, 279? 323 5 differentiation of 
work among, 284 ; forbid piecewoik, 
287, 288, 298 ; Trade Union mem- 
bership among, 287 ; object to ^as- 
in^T, '^04 ; desire of, for Normal Day, 
^40, 351 ; hours of labor of, 340, 
3C2 ; start Nine Hours’ Movement, 
•740, 352 ; insist on place for dinner, 
360 ; apprenticeship regulations 

among, ii. 460, 463? 473 ? 47 ^ ? 
ancient gild of, 480 ? wages of, 87,:,^ 
Strikes begun by single branches in 
building; trades, 97 ; approval of 
council required among Carpenters, 
go ; spasmodic local, 98 ; largely 
non-unionist in origin, 178 ; 
less frequent by Trade Unionism, 
221 ; outbreak of, about demarca- 
tion, h. 509? 5^3 ; probable public 
interference to prevent, 813 
Strike in Detail, description of, 109; 
among the Tapesizers, 107 ; among 
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the Leather Finishers, 167*; among 
the Smiths, 16S ; among the Flint 
Glass iMakers, 169 ; drawbacks of, 

171 

Strikers unite with Smiths, 129 ; ob^ 
tain piecework rate, 290 ; relation of, 
to Smiths, ii. 4S0 ; progression of, 490 
Stuff-pressers, 215 ; ii. 463, 47S 
Stiissi, 24 

Subcontracting forbidden in building 
contracts, 29S 
Sugar bounties, ii. 767, 779 
Superannuation benefit, 152 ; insecure, 
^55> 157 J causes objection to em- 
ployers’ benefit societies, ii. 551 
Supply and Demand, Doctrine of, ii. 
, 562. S72-5S4. 593 - 599 . 810 
Sweated trades, inadequacy of firctory 
legislation for, 364 ; irregularity clf 
employment in, 433 ; inevitability of 
Individual Bargaining in, 435 ; Trade 
Union objection to Home-Work in, 
539 ; result of Supply and De- 
mand in, 5S9 ; parasitic nature of, 
749-766 ; future of, S17 
Switzerland, the Landesgemeinden of, 
3, 7, 22; election of executive com- 
mittee by districts, 47; sale of offices 
in, 7, 22 ; small results of the Initi- 
ative, 24 ; obedience to popular will 
in, 68 ; etfucation and child-labor in, 
ii. 769 

Symes, Rev. j. E., ii. 61S 

Taule Blade Forgers, 395 
Tailors, militant organisation of, 9 ; 
separate organisation, of Scotch and 
Knglish, S3, 1 20; irregulanties of 
Irish branches of, 85 ; large number 
of Ijranche.s in Ireland, 87 ; accusa- 
tions of blacklegging among, 120 ; 
contagioiijj disease ■ benefit among, 
152; political objects of, 252, 263; 
.extreme dispersion of, 264 ; Insist on 
piecework, 2S6 ; Trade Union mem- 
bership^ of, 286 ; antiquity of piece* 
work lists, 283 ; do not object to 
extra payment, 279; plurality of 
standard rates among Scottish, 322 ; 

, hours of labor of, 336, 352, 356 ; h. 
Sex:} ; desire of, for Normal Day, 336 j 
action of, against underground work* 

' shops,. 359?. insanitary conditions, of, 
3 S^* degeneration of unorgamse,d 
■ :,secliaf:is of, 416 strong, . feeling 
8:ga.i.nst imempioyment, 430- ; ■ inffiv- 
':'.:eiice^of.€iiitivQrk among,, it. ' 544 .■ 


. r . 

Tallyman, tally .system, ii, 654, 674 
Tangye ami Company, ii, 690 
Tantiim, 447 

Tapesizers, wages of, 105 ; type of 
Trade LTiionism required by, 106:;. 
-federal relations of, 123; Strike in 
■ Detail employed by, lo; ; use of out. 
of work pay by, 165 ; refuse to work ' 
with non-unionists, 215; strategic: 
position of, i.i, 478 

Task work fiifbidilen .among Boiler- 
makers, 300 
Tattersall, \V., 201 

Taussig, Professor F, W., ii. 604, 61S, 
650 

Taxation, iL S7.1 
Team system, 399 404 ; ii. 4 S3 
'rechnical eJucation, appremlceship as, 
ii. 476 ; must I'^e paid iw community, 
48 1 ; connectionof, with Living Wage, . 
595 ; decay of, in Lrinclon, 770 ; real 
object of, 829 

Temperton r*. Russell, ii. 859 
Tenement factory, ii. 539 
Ten Hours' Day'of fJuUun operatives, 
33^1 Ih 565 ; r»f Ihigiriecrs, 33<h 
351, 352 ; of Baililing I'rades, 336, 
352 ; of Tailor 336, 351 
Tenant right, ii. 517 
Tenters, childreir employed by Cotton- .' 
weavers as, 105; Ii. ; assistants 
to Calico PrinSers, 4S1 
Textile Factory Workcfrs* Associatit>ii, 
the United, 124, 231# 258 ;* objects 
lo arbiirauon, 24,4 ; orgainsation of, 
ns political machine, 25S-260 ; con- 
sults experts, 268 ; intliieime of, In 
Trade Union Congress, 27S ; tem- 
porarily suspeniled/260 
Theatres," employment of children In, 
.3IH 

'Fhomas, 1 >. A., 448 
E,, 226 ■ ■ ■ 

Thompsiui, Professor K, R, ii, S66 

William, 403 *, ii. 618 

Thorneycrofi's Scale, 232 
Tfiornton, W, T., 304; ii. 605, 61S, 
620, 62S, 646 

Three shifts objected to, 412 
Tilers, ii. 515 

7 Fwcr, the, 04, 203, 448 ; il 534, 732, 
804 

Tiniew-ork. See IVtXtmm: , 

Tinplate Workers, 280, "p), 432 j ii. 
5 «h 5 W 

Tomn, Lilian, 19 
Toolmakers, 111. Sre 
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Torrens, Robert, il 696 
Toyn, Joseph, 229 

Tn\<le Unionism and Democracy, vol. 

ii. Tart III. ch. iv. pp. 807-847 
difficulty of defining a, 104. 

Demarcation 
marks, ii. 6S5 

Union Compress, character and 

activities of, 265-278 change in con- 
stitution of, 276 ; policy of, in regard 
to Employers’’ Liability, 3 ^ 9 s 3 ^^ 

Trade U-nionist, the, III ... 

Trades Councils, character and activities 
of, 2(S5-27S ; ii. S3S ' , , • ^ ^ , 

I'ramway men, public sympathy with, 
ii. 1^32; ; horses, 692, 751 ^ , 

Transport workers, disorganisation or, 

1 2 1 . See Kaikvay SiJ'vanis 
Travelling benefit, variety of out of work 
nay i ?3 ; among Woolcombers and 
Weaver-s, 162 ; described by Poor Law 
Commissioner, 162 _ 

Treasurer of early clubs the .publican, 

6 *, superseded^by the box with three 
locks, 6 

Trevelyan, C. P., 19 

'Prow, Edward, 205, 211 

Truck, objected to, 263, 27 J, 3x7 . 

Act of 1896, exempuoii of iron- 

woikers from, 211; suggested app.ica- 
tion of, to employers benefit societies, 
373 ; dislike of, ii. 799 
Trusts, coal, 448 
Tunstili, William, in 534 
Turgot, A.,, il Sf 9 , 

I'lirners, loS. See 
Turnway SDcUties, 437 
Twisters, wages of; 105 ; 

Unionism required by, 105 , ledeial 
relations of, 123 I patrimony amon|, 
ii 462 ; exclusion of women by, 49 ^ 
Tvne, Tyneside. See 
Typographical Association, bee Com- 
fosif^rs 

Umpire, difficulties of, in boot trade, 
1S8, 189 ; usually a large employer, 

I So 231, 235 ; procedure before an, 
2^^' 220, 242 ; assumption of the, 
230'; uniquo ca.se of workman as, 
oM ' n-ratuitous services of, 231 ; 
Mutesman or lawyer as 231 J politician 
or clergyman objected to, igo, ^40 y 
" services of Mr. T. .hurt as, n. 
Un'lerground workshops, 359 

Unemployable, the, ii. 7^4 -ntibb'n 
Unemployment, provision of Duldin 


Coopers against, 75 ? benefits insuring 
against, 153; municipal insurance 
against, 160; fundamental position of, 
in Trade Union Mutual Insurance, 

161 ; relation of, to hours of labor, 

341 ; regularity of, in sw^eated trades, 
433 ; not prevented by yearly hirings, 
432: French arrangements against, 
437 s 438 ; not obviated by reduction 
of wage, 445 ; inevitability of, 7 ^ 4 ] ' 
future provision for, 829 ; suggested 

trade classes for, S30 

Unhealthy trades, cause degradation ot 
workers, 357 ; systematically 

regulated by Parliament, 363 
Unit of government, voh L Part 1 . ch. 
iii. ; original local society, 73 5 

affected by federation, I 34 ) 

United States, labor laws unconstitu- 
tional in, 253. See also ^ 

Unskilled labor, mabihty of, to raise 
wages, il 757 ^ ^ . 

Upholsterers, ii. 4 ^ 7 ? S^ 9 , 

Utility, marginal, determines value and 
wages, ii. 645 

Vend, limitation of the, 448 

Verein fur sociale Politik, 414 . 

Vested interests, conception or, in 
demarcation disputes, n. 5^4 5 
Doctrine of, il 595 

Victim pay, 153 .. ao 

Victoria, factory act of, 246 , n. 400, 
770, 776 
Villerm(S, 11. 637 

Vincent, J. M., 3. 47 ^ .. 

Violence, crimes of, 213, 249 ; n. 053 
Voting, accumulative system of, among 
Coalminers, 45 5 Union 

Congress, 277 ; little used by early 
Trade Unions, 7 ; method of, among 
London Brushmakers, 14 5 among 
Northumberland Coalminers, 34» 45 5 
ballot required before strike, 4L 02 ; 
controlled by caucus, 41 5 separated 
from discussion, 33 5 system ol, m 
federations, 136; m S^S- 
Direct Legislation^ Initiative^ hejer* 
endum 


Wage-earning class, aggregatemcome 
oL 44 “I ; il 781 ^ 

Wage Fund, theory of the, 11. 603-632 j 
literature as to, 604 ; dissenters from, 
618 

Wa<^es, relation of, to price-s, 444 5 m 
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S 77 ; mfliiences affecting, ' si, 603. 
• ^S 3 j different ' coiintVies, (395; 

: ' small effect of, on cost of production, 
733 ; o^Beamers, . 105 t of Boiler- 
makers, ii. 593 ;. of Boot and Shoe 

, Operati\-es, 400 , . 4 o 6 ..;.:of.eardroc>m 

Operatives, 1053 of Carpenters, 321; 
of Chain and Nail Workers, si. 234 : 
of Cotton Operatives, 105 ; of Oocaers, 

• ii 5SS, 6944 of Domestic Servants, 
li 674 ; of Government Empk\vees, 
555 ? Overlookers, 105*; of 
Papcnnakers, 42.1 ; of Piecers; 105 ; 
of i<iog-sj 3 mners, 424 ; of Tapesiners, 

' 105; of renters, 105.; of Twisters, 
105 ;^of Warpers, 105 of Women, 
495 ' 5 '^ 7 * ‘See also under pariicokir 
trades, and Si andani 

Mute \ 

Walker, Amasa, ii. 61S ' i 

‘TTC oS 5 .? ii 604 » '607, ff-tS/feiO i 
walking tone, i;?, ^13 "I 

. Wallace, G. IL; 3 C 56 , 

TOxIb.s, Graham, 402; il 542 i 

Wanderja,hre, ii. 45^ 

Warnlsam r. Stone/:i S5S j 

Warpers, wages of 105,; cast lots far 
jobs, 442 ; 'patriinonv among, ii 460. 
^Sc'e Cotim O/jera/ides 
'^’^^«'^'8hlngton, George, ii. S41 
Watchmaking, ii. 760 
Waterford Co:mposito.rs, S5 

s^xclticleil frosn Workmerfs 

Compensation Act, 3S9 ; tnnav.iv 
^^societies of, 437 

Waterworks, monopoly of, ii. 569, 5S2 
73 ^“^ ' ■ . - . * 

\Vatson, ,D,r. R, Spence, 241,. 24?, 

■ 

Reiil.ien, 114 
Wkiyland, .Dn, ii. 61 S 
W¥eavers. See fFearv^-t 

//kuTWT, .SW^. ff'kez.v/r.a 
J,. art ei F^eiiz*ers 
WTekly pays, 431 

Wei,!ltn', Jidm 

Westphalia, coal inisi In,. 44S 
WJicat, price of, ii Sfff 

^Vheehcharsejiien, ii’. .(90, 493, 4^4^ 

495 .p . « 

3^6 ;■ ii ■ 539 - ■ 

Wj.rwcii fu 750 . . 

WTdwi-li 203, 232 

U'isituntfli's knpliilwriiii,' ,'.\hin. 

p'liesterf, lap " . ' f- ■ ■■ 

Wilkie, Alexander, S2. 164 ; H 


Wilkinson, T., 2014 .prtQ 

™ Hev. j. l-'o uiv, St), foi; ii 

WlNoii, Wl.iodro\\\ 42 , 39 
Wikshire cloth mmjufUri'ure, ii, 764 
\Vimknv Glass WArki.-rs, 4.14 

Wire-i ! m a' ers, eSr^ ’ 

■™p — weavers, ii. 513.4 
Wise, B. k,, il. SfG 
Wolff, 11 W., ' 

\pt!vx’rihamp;.’.:*Ti:;;.!.!!e \Vnrkm. 300 
^No.-'Otfii.ri-ifi-.-piracr^.i imiucil ti.Carii- 
rr>i'smOi-'i'r.Viyf.-,’l’!;hm,.(2t; in i«„„ 
•art ru’.; a-iiniiti-l l’ni„ri 

m Ijciot an KSh.-iy Ojn-ialivc-s, 435 ; 
in CKjthin^ iac£t,*rit's. lu^t or^anisod 
^ 4'^7 1 tufraiffs, ii, 49^.:5joy‘! 

change ed'pidicv w.ih iward }o, 40?.’ 
application of >!an(liira Ihue to, %vm' 
policy of segregition, 5oi«s;u7 ; con 
diUonni m Home Woik trades, oq* 
pv\a-pm.ve!>a 544; ifket of S»p|*| viand' 
Demaniion, :;S2 ; hmif.uiun of limms 
pi vh3 1 dchbenm* ivstriction of 
fcnuly by, ptS ; Stnndar I of Life of 

haS:^ juiicn tiles pC ihc factory IbrI 
7 j 5 ; io-iicaldi of, 723; bari roillitbu 
oi in Imiiidnes, 727 ; parasitic- 
a Iv employed, 749 - 7^ fW having 
diildren to aUemI to, 7^3; effect of 
AiiBonal Minimum oji, ; long 
Jirrars of, Sc« ” 

\Vrwrk, Sntmiii'i effe ; ii, 5:^ Kb 
Uljot! Uirners, ii. 4$fi * ' * 

. tmn’.as, _ ir.n < Hi:, 4 ] ,e„efl, of, 
!()Z; Ntr,!;.' ,1, K K>-i! Ml, H'i2 
' ■ — Sivoir f«,-ntb*r,\ 43«|. 
lalscar I'lrindeid, ii, 4;^ 

■ stajders, ndps 14 j- among, 4 ; 
com|.4iki;siy Ci.!i.jce aiiiorig, 7,; early 
rules of, II ; hiVrafcii\ rff aiitliuiitics 


j among, 22 ; btrprtmtiresfiip among, 
4^2; patrimony a 111 nrig, 460 ' 
Wpsrcestershii'e Irnnworkeis, 244 
\WTrked strait*, rule agairc t l:ii|lortalion 
^7.4, 77 

Working Hulcf; of building trades, 97, 
C5* IP-b 3l.b 300, 4,|.T ; ffuillicts 
betwetm. aS : nguhisr iinporfaiilm of 
woiked ^lone, 77; reffuinng dinner 
to byjiiovide.l, pSj misrellanemis 
prnvHionsof, I75:3kb3^'0* enforced 
by law, 17S ; grinding money, I754» 
313; walkmg time. 175^ 515. jodghjfr 

momfy, 3i3; tdark or dirty inonevl 

3^3 : Boeder against ram, ; idace 
tor dinner, 360 ; unidferable for long 
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Yorkshire Coalminers, 43, 45 
215, 229, 374 ; 

280 ; Glass Bottle Makers, 
447 ; Stuff-pressers, ii. 4 ^ 3 ! 
Workers, 7 ^ 8 ; politics 
Unionists of, 271 
Younger, R. F., 3^^ 

Zurich, Initiative in, 24 


term, 442 ; against working for 
private customer, ii. 580 ^ 

Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897, 

" 387-39^ ■ ■ 

Wright, Carroll D., 223 
— - Sir . Thomas, 186, 404 

R. 857 


Yearly bonci® 43 b 43^ 


THE END 
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adyertisement 


In' this vohmie the authors propound a constructive policy, 
worked out in considerable detail, by the adoption of which 
they believe that the nation could, within a very few years, 
progressively get rid of the great bulk of the involuntary 
destitution in which so large a proportion of our population is 
now plunged. They analyse the several causes of this destitu- 
tion, and show how these can severally be arrested in their 
opera'tion.* The extensive ravages of preventible sickness are 
shown to be productive, directly and indirectly, of probably half 
the whole mass of destitution ; and the authors give us the 
outlines of a national campaign against sickness. The evil 
effects of child neglect, from infancy to adolescence, are traced 
in their resulting adult destitution ; and the authors describe the 
mctliods of securing, from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
what may be called a “National Minimum” of child nurture. 
The dependence of destitution on feeble-mindedness and mental 
licJiciency leads to an examination of the bearing, upon the 
problem, of the doctrines of Eugenics. The effects of “ Sweating ” 
and Unemployment in producing destitution are specially dealt 
with; and a full exposition i/ given of the striking plan for 


^ The Prevention of Destitution— contd. 



actually preyenting the great bulk of inieiu|iloyuu:^iTt, and for 


' maintaining under training those whose unemployment cannot 
be prevented, with^ which the authors^ names are associated. 
The experiments and proposals in Insurance, wiiether voluntary 
or compulsory, against sickness or against uneinploynieiit, receive 
elaborate , analysis and criticism; and the e#:perieiice lioth of 
the Triendly Societies and of the German Ciovernment is invoked 
to indicate in what way Insurance may safely be made use of as 
part of the provision- for Old Age, Invalidity, Industrial Accidents, 
Sickness, and Immluntary- Unemployment. The proper sphere 
of voluntary agencies in connection ^Yith the action of the public 
authorities, and as a part of the national ca!i^.)aign against 
destitution, is described at length. The grave social evil of the 
‘'overlapping’’ and duplication of relief at present resulting from 
the multiplicity of unco-ordinated authorities and agencies is 
described at some length ; and proposals are made for preventing 
it by a Common Eegister. Finally, an elaborate t^hapler is 
devoted to '*the Moral Factor,’^ and, a full examination is made 
of the direct and indirect effects on porsonai character and 
on family life, both of the present - system of dealing with those 
wdio are . in need, .and of the proposed caiupaigii of prevention, 
"The universal maintenance of a definite standard of civilised 
life is the joint obligation of an indissoluble partnersiiip between 
the individual and -the community.’’ 

In order to keep the page free from footnotes and references 
fcliese are relegated to an appendix following each chapter. 
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III. Destitution and Eugenios. 
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V. Sweating and Unemployment as Causes of Destitution. 


Yl. How TO PREVENT UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT. 


¥IL Insurance. 
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tives Campaign against Destitution. 
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GRANTS IN AID: 

A CRITICISM AND A PROPOSAL 

Br SIDNEr WEB!! , 

Demy 8vo, 120 pp. {1911). Price Ss. net 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Tins is the first volume dealing with Granls in Aid an iisstra- 
ment of government. In the United Kiiigtium. tlie present 
time, a sum of about tliiiiy millions sterling is uiiniully paid by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer tu the v.irii-us l.o '.il ! Jovi-rning 
Authorities of the Kingdom. liiis large snliventiuti has 
important effects on Local Govennnenl vLich have never 
before been critically examined. The amher’.s tht'^iff is that 
in the Grant in Aid we have unconsciously devise ! im instru- 
ment of administration of extraordinary pHtcid'y; and that 
its gradual adoption during the past thrce-ipiuilr'r.H of a century 
has created a hierarchy of local govenmicnl far siijM/iior to that 
of France and Germany on the one lirim! ttcniivi by the iniihor 
“ The Bureaucratic System’’); and to linii of the rnitiHi .Stntt.‘.s 
on the other (which the author describe.^ tin " The Anarchy of 
Local Autonomy”). But the efficiency of our F.ngli.'ili system 
depends on the particular conditions upon which the Grants in 
Aid are made ; and the book conclude.^ with a detailed propo.Mil* 
for the complete revision, on novel principles, of all the i-xLsting 
subventions, and for their extension to other .services. An 
elaborate bibliography is appendefi. 
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The book forms MTo. 24 of the Studies ia Economics and 



Political Science, issued under the Editorship of the Director ol 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


CONTENTS 


CHAP, 


L What thu Geakts in Aid seem to be and what they really 


XL Why have Grants in Aid at all? 


Ill How WE distribute Thirty Millions a Year in Grants in Aid. 


lY. The Grants in Aw op the Poor Law Authorities. 


V.*The ^Grants in Aid of the Local Education Authorities. 
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ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY 

Demy 8vo, pp. xiii and 379 (1910), Price ?s, 6ci. net 


.In this .volume, the authors of Industrial Demoeraeii and llnghsk 
Local Government present what is practically a history of the 
English Poor Law, so far as the. policy of the central authority 
is concerned, from the .Eeport of the Royal Coniniission of 
1832-4 down to that of the Royal Commission of 1905-9, 
Eor this work they . have analysed, not only the statutes, 
but also the bewildering array of 'General omi Special Orders, 
Circulars, Minutes, Inspectors’ exhortations, and unpublished 
letters, by means of which the Poor L<aw Coriiiiiissioiiers, 
the Poor Law Board, and the Local Goveriiiiient Etjarii Imve 
sought to direct the policy of the Boards of Gtairdians* No 
such history has befo.re been attempted. For the first the 
gradual development of policy can be traced, witli regard to 
children, to the sick, to the aged and infirm, to vagrants, to the 
able-bodied, etc. The reader is enabled to watch tlm gnidual 
and almost unconscious evolution, from out of tiie |>riiieiples of 
1834,” of wliat may be called the principles of 1907 '' ; being 
the lines of policy to which the experience of three-iiuarters of a 
century had brought the administrator, when the recent Royal 
Commission overhauled the' . subject. Two concliidiiig chapters 
summarise and analyse .■'the proposals of the ilajurily and 
Minority Reports. * 
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WORKS BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


Demy 8vo* pp. xxvi and 664 (1907). Price 16s. net 

ENGLISH LOCAL' GOVERNMENT 

(THE PARISH AND THE COUNTY) 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT 

This work, the result of eight years’ research into the manuscript 
records of the Parish and the County all over England and Wales — 
from Northmfjiberland to Cornwall, from Cardigan to Kent — combines 
history and description in a continuous narrative of extraordinary 
interest. Avoiding the questions of the origin of English local institu- 
tions, and even of their mediaeval development, the authors plunge 
at once into a vivid description of the Parish Officers and the Yestry, 
Qual-ter Sessions and the Justices of the Peace, the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the High Sheriff, together with all the other authorities by which 
the internal administration was actually carried on. An entirely new 
view is prijsented of the social and political development of Parish 
Vestry and Quarter Sessions, of their relations to the Squire and the 
Incumbent, and of their attitude towards Parliament and the problems 
of their age. But the book is more than a contribution to history 
and political science. Practically all the counties of England and 
Wales, and literally hundreds of parishes, find place in this unique 
record of life and maimers, in which are embedded not a few dramatic 
^episodes of absorbing interest. It is a new picture of English life 
between 1689 and 1835 as it actually was in country and town, with 
graphic tracings of its results on national progress and on the sociaJ 
and economic problems by which^we are now confronted. 
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■ Demy '8vo, ;pp. viii and' 868, in '2 volumes (1908). Price 26s. net ' 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(THE MANOR AND THE BOROUGH) ' 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT 


In this second instalment of their English Local Govcrmiient 
the authors apply their method of combined history and analysis 
to the fascinating story of the towns and the iiicnorial com- 
munities, of which several hundreds find mention, belonging to 
all the counties of England and Wales. An interesting new 
account is given, from unpublished materials, of the organisation 
and development in the seventeenth and eighteentli centuries of 
the Manor and its seyeral Courts, with picturesque glimpses of 
the hitherto undescribed part played by the Jury in. ther common- 
field agriculture. But the Manor is shown to be' also tiie 
starting-point for a whole series of constitutional developments, 
passing through grade after grade of Manorial Borougii, hitherto 
undescribed, into the complete Municipal Corporation. This, 
too, is analysed and described in a way never before attempted, 
so as to make the strangely interesting life of the towns live 
before us. A special chapter is devoted to t!ie Boroughs of 
Wales, in which their national peculiarities are brougJit out." 

■ Their extensive study of the manuscript records enable the 
authors to set forth the inner ^working of the “Municipal 

.Democracies” that existed alongside the chartered oligarchies, 
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with tlieir many analogies to modern American cities; and to 

])riiig vividly to notice the conditions and limitations of succes- 




sive Democratic government. There is an interesting sketch of 

English iiierarcliies of town government, chief among them being 

% 

the Ciiiqiie "Ports, the constitutional position of which is 
presented in a new light. The anomalous history of the City 
of Westminster is explored by the light of the unpublished 
archives of its peculiar municipal organisation. An altogether 
novel view is presented of the constitutional development of the 
greatest municipality of all, the Corporation of the City of 
London, to which no fewer than 124 pages are devoted. The 
v¥Oi'k concliMes with a picturesque account of the ‘"Municipal 
Eevolution” of 1835, and the Homeric combat of Brougham 
and Lyndhurst which ended in the Municipal Eeform Act 
.of, 1835. . . 
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ENGLISH LO^CAL GO¥ERNMENJ 


. A book of tlie deepest, even of fescinating interest Here for tlie first 
time we have a real study of local life in England, in village and town and 
country. . . . Everywhere we follow the gallant fights of huinarie and just 
' irien whose stories are scattered through these pages, with the sharp 

dealings of the astute. Familiar names meet us — a grrat-uncle of Cecil 
Ehodes making his ‘ Empire ’ in St. Paneras ; the iia%\dist B'ieldiiig cutting 
down the gains of the magistrate who preyed on the poor. . . . Xohle figures 
stand out among the ignoble. As in the parish, the rulers of the count}' 
... . found themselves left free .. .'.'to administer as they thought fit. 
They used the power fully ; governed, legislated, silently traiisfomied their 
constitution, and show^ed themselves capable of the same extremes as the men 
of the parish, except that they never surrendered to the ^ . We 

have only touched here on the tale the authors give, so absorbing in interest 
to .any Englishman. . . . The best tribute to the .wTiters of this most valuable 
work is the difficulty of turning away for comment or criticism, from tlie 
subjects they present in such a vigorous and human for.m. , , Tliey have 
opened a new chapter in English history.” — Mrs, J, E. Grekn, in 
Gazette. ' . ■ ■ • * 

“ Mr. and, Mrs. Sidney Webb^s monumental work on our local institutions 
must be a source at once of pride and of something a little like shame. Here 
.at last we have a book which is more than worthy to lie placed* beside those 
of the great continental writers on the subject. . . . ilr. and Mtv*. Sidney 
Webb are as learned as the Prussian, as lucid as the ikenchmaii, and as 
scholarly and careful as the Austrian., . , . If it is literature to present a 
singularly vivid picture of a past stage of society, to render it real and lifelike 
by a careful selection and skilful grouping of illustrative details, and to 
explain its meaning with clearness, sound judgment, and not infrequent 
touches of quiet humour, then assuredly is this volume literary an wcdl as 
learned. . . . Packed as it is with quotations and references, it is full of 
transcripts from life which one reader at least has found more fascinating 
than many of the efforts made to revivify the past through the medium of 
historical romance or romantic history. The story of tlie rise, the decline, 
and the fall of the piarisli autonomy ani the old county oligarchy is in itself 
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a suit of opTi! iKit wanting in tlie elements oV adventure, and even of tragedy. 

, . . Hert! and tliere a reinai’kable personalityv emerges.” — Mr. Sidney Low,., 

ill Siandant 

“ Without exaggeration it maybe said that tMs work will necessitate the 
rewriting of .English history. . . . We ajre ushered into a new world, full of 
eager and heated interest. . . . The authors have contrived to make these 
dead bones live. If\’erj where are peepholes into the lives of the people, and 
occasionally a connected story . , . throws a flood of light on English 
society. There is not a chapter which is not full of facts of general interest, 
wdiile the whole volume , . . will be altogether indispensable to the serious 
student . . . Til ere is a fascinating tale of the ‘ boss ’ of Bethnal Green. . . . 
A history of the English people, richer in local colour, more comprehensive 
in its survey of social affairs, and more truly human in its sympathies 
than any treatise hitherto given to the public.” — Mr. R. A. Bray, in 
Ikiiiy News. ® 

‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb continue their laborious and luminous studies 
of English local institutions. In the last two volumes we find the same charac- 
teristics as those already published respecting the parish and the county — a 
minute investigation conducted not in the spirit of the antiquary, hut with 
an iye tq, realities which are of interest to the politician, the historian, and 
the economist ; an examination of the vast mass of printed matter on the 
subject, much of it practically inaccessible ; and exhaustive enquiry among 
unedited nr^nuscript records, some of them probably never before read. A 
few lines in the text or in a footnote are the results of prolonged local in- 
vestigation ; a few unobtrusive words at the close of a sentence, or qualify- 
ing some general statement, are the fruits of a careful search among 
the muniments of some corporation. We cannot speak too highly of the 
industry and patience w^hich these volumes attest. They possess even rarer 
merits. The whole subject is set in a new light. We get away from 
traditional formula and conceptions. We see the local institutions at w’ork, 
and they appear very different from what they are represented by lawyers t6 
^be. ^ — TmsB. 

“If it be true, as many deep thinkers maintain, that history affords the * 
only sure key to a thorough knowledge of political institutions, then the 
work of which these two learned^ and elaborate voltixnes form a part is 
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tcMjvm’ al^nkiit «!* Lorn! f<»r the 

liistoi’V af tlial iubject liiw mvat %\*l We tx|iouttdi^4 witli midi I'iiiapleiviias 
im impartiality. . , , A pianewr in a new way of writing 
llie hifiturv of iiistitatioin***. , . . By tise skill willi which tliej pre«k*nt tlie 
geiieml luovenietit of inatitutbmil developments m the outgrowth of natural 
forces, aiifl ccmalmntly illustrate it If* partkiikr |>ciiiits of atliialily aiul liiiiiiai! 
Interest, ibeae writers have given new life to a simly too long 

... * . 

Closely packed tomes, crowded wiili detail, mvl oiliibliiiig the result of 
n sum of researeb and lEvestigatioii- which hmm the Indolent, irrespimsihle 
reviewer almost majrdless with resiKiefcfiil admiratkin. . . , Such a collection 
of original material lias been weighed ..and sifted aa might move the ein^y of 
any German professor , — Evemng BtMni&ri, 

“ For years to come they 'will ■ still be sifting, amassing, arranging, but 
their reputation as the foremost investigiitors of fact now amoigsl us is likely 
to be continued rather than shaken, . . Their work is as minute In detail aa 
it is imposing in mass. In their patience they possess their iatelleet, and 
they remind m of the scholar with a magnifying glass in a picture by Jan 
van EycL^* — ‘Obmrmr, ' ■ 
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THE BlEAK^IP OF THE POOR LAW^ 




BEINe PART L OF THE MIMORITY REPORT OF THE POOR LAW 

COMMISSION 


Edited, with Introduction, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb 


and 604 pp. 7s. 6d net Uniform with 
English Local Government” 


Bluebooks, it has been said, are places of burial. The original edition 
of the Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Latv and the 
Agencies dealing with the Unemployed is a ponderous tome of seven 
pounds weight, crowded with references, footnotes, and appendices, 
impossible either to handle or to read. Mr. and Mrs. AVebb have, 
therefore, rescued from this tomb the Minority Report signed by the 
Dean of Norwich, Messrs. Chandler and Lansbury, and Mrs. Webb 
herself. JBy omitting all the notes and references, and printing the 
text in clear type on a convenient octavo page, they present the reader 
with sometiiing which he can hold with comfort by his fireside. 

This Minority Report is a new departure in such documents. 
More than 20,000 copies have already been disposed of, and 
it is still selling like the last new novel. It is readable and even 
exciting. It is complete in itself. It presents, in ordered sequence, 
page by page, a masterly survey of what is actually going on in 
our workhouses and in the homes of those maintained on Outdoor 
Relief. It describes in precise detail from carefully authenticated 
evidence what is happening to the infants, to the children of school 
2-ge, to the sick, to the mentally defective, to the widows with children 
struggling on their pittances of Outdoor Relief, to the aged and inhrm 
inside the wmrkhouse and outj^e. It sets forth the overlapping 
of the Poor Law wdth the newS work of the Education and Public 
llAidth A nthorities. and the colseqiient waste and confusion. It gives 


^Tke Break-Up of the Poor Law— tout d. 

a graphic vision of the worlv^ig of the whole IVn'jr Law niurliiiif ry in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, which is costing ns nearly twenty 
millions sterling per annum. 

■ The volume concludes with a ■Scheme of Eelorm, of novel and far- 
reaching character, which is elaborately worked out in detail, involving 
the,' abolition of the workhouse, the; complete disappea ranee of the 
'■Poor Law, and the transfer of the care of tlie chij,dren, the sick, tlie 
mentally defective, and the aged to the several comniittces of t1u‘ 
Town and County Councils already administering analogous services, 
in order that we may now, in the twentieth century, set ourselves to 
prevent destitution, instead of waiting rintil it occurs. 
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THE PUBLIC ORGANIZATION OP 
THE LABOUR MARKET 

REPORT OF THE POOR LAW 


BEING PART II. OF THE MINORIT-S 

COMMISSION 

Edited, with Intkoddotiobt, by Sidney and Beatbicb Webb 
r, RS2 OD. 5s. net Uniform with 


The Problem of the Unemployed, wmcn tn 
on the Poor Law was incidentally set to sol 
the day. Part II. of the Minority Report 
manner at aace comprehensive and completi 
experience of the Poor Law Authorities, a 
as regards the destitute able-bodied, is si 
picturesciue detad. There is a brief ace. 
Voluntary Agencies. A lucid description 
much new information, of the movement sta 
lain in 1886, which culminated in the U 
Act of 1905. The story is told of the va 
devices that have been tried during the ] 
Relief Works and the Parm Colonies, etc. 
altocether novel descriptive analysis of the 


. WORK? BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 

. THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR 

Demy 8vo, pp. viii and 278 {JQlO.i. Price 6s. net. 


In this work a great deal that will he uew to the oidiii ay i itizeii 
is brought to light. The authors .show that we d<> n “i-.m! 
of -State Doctoring in England — more than ctiiniuoi’.ly n alised 
— and that our arrangements have got into .-i tangl'-. which 
urgently needs straightening out. Every wlie it* thtirc is a dupli- 
cation of authorities, and more or less ovfrla]»j(ing of wurk. We 
are spending out of the rates and hixes, in one way or another, 
directly on sickness and Public Health, a vu'it sum of luitney 
annually — no man knows how much, hut it certainly animnjt.s 
to six or seven millions sterling. Sfeanwltilc, a.s is now 1 icing 
revealed to us, a vast amount of sitkiic.'^s gofs u!fi\i:.'ihcr un- 
treated, with the result of grave damage to our p'-ijiilation, and 
unnecessary loss of productive capacity to the community u.s u 
whole. 

The authors suggest that we put up with this w.iste, ami we 
allow our statesmen to postpone the task of straightening nut 
the tangle, very largely because we are not aware of t!ii> facts. 
There has hitherto- been no popular dc.seriptioti of mir Kmto 
Doctoring. Many worthy people, tiiinking thcm.«cIvi\H i5ucakHl, 
do not even know of its existence. There i.< nut even un otlicial 
report setting forth exactly wliat is being done ami h-ft undone 
for sickness and the Public Health iii the diil'cn-nt p.i'rl.s of the 
kingdom. 

But the authors do not content themselves with a pifttire of 
the costly and wasteful muddle that our respnnsihh,- .-uatesmen 
allow, session after session, to continue um-efunned, 'i’hc work 
concludes with a remarkable series of proposals fur ’'.straighten- 
ing out the tangle” — proposals based on the very authuriintivc 
evidence received by the Eoyal Commission on the I'lsu- Hiw, 
Supported not only by the administrators, hut also l,iy a Im-go' 
section of the medical profession, and rapidly eoiumending them-* 
selves to the unprejudiced enquirer. 
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THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM 

Demy 8vo ; Tenth Thousand; New Edition, with New Introductory 
Chapter; Ivii and 558 pp. ( 1911 ). 

^ Price 7s. 6ci. net. 


ruK work describes, not only the growth and development of the Trade 
'moil Movement m the United Kingdom from 1700 clown to the end of 
the nineteenth century, but also the structure and working of the present 
Inide Union organisation in the United Kingdom. Founded almost 
entirely on material hitherto unpublished, it is not a mere chronicle of 
Irade Unioj, organisation or record of strikes, but gives, in effect, the 
political history of the English working class during the last one hundred 
and fifty years. The opening chapter describes the handicraftsman in 
the toils of the indu.strial revolution, striving vainly to retain the 
mediiBval regulation of his Standard of Life. In subsequent chapters 
the Place Mauuscnjits and the archives of the Priory Council and the 
Home ©Ifiee enable the autliors to picture the struggles of the early 
Trade Unionists against the Combination Laws, and the remarkable 
I’arliumontary- manipulation which led to their repeal. The private 
records of The various Societies, together with contemporary pamphlets 
and working-class newspapers, furnish a graphic account of the hitherto 
undescribed outburst of “New Unionism” of 1830-34, with its 
revolutionary aims and subsequent Chai-tist entanglements. In the 
course of the narrative we see the intervention in Trade Union history 
of Francis Place, Joseph Hume, J. E. M'Culloch, Nassau Senior, 
illiam the Fourth, Lord Melbourne, Robert Owen, Fergus O’Connor, 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, John Bright, the Christian Socialists, the 
Positivists, and many living politicians. The hidden influence of 
Trade Unionism on English politics is traced from point to point, new 
light being incidentally thrown upon the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s *' 
Government in 1874. A detailed analysis is given of the economic 
and political causes which have, since 1880, tended to divorce the 
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‘ Trade Union Movemen^^^ with officklfibcraliHm.’ 

• . new introductory' chapter brings the story down to tlic hist few 
' years. The .final chapter describes the Trade Union world of to-day 
■ .in all its varied features, including a realistic sketch of actnnl Irade 
Union life by a Trade Union Secretary, and a classified census founded 
on the authors’ investigations into, a thousand separate U nions In till parts 
of the country. A coloured map represents the pereeiitagc^ wdiieh the 
Trade Unionists bear to the population of each county. A liibliography 
of Trade Union literature is appended (which, tr»gether with that given 
■in Industrial Democracy^ affords a unique index of almost every avaitalile 
source of information). 
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“ A iiia^sterl}’ piece of work.” — Twics. ^ 


To the politician , . . an invaluable guide” — Observer, 




‘^An adinirably lucid presentation of a great mass of complicated facta 
Its louj footnotes display a -wealth of .fuaterial such as would have amply 
sulllced to turn-e^ch note into an article of considerable length. In ‘the 
icariuitg they exhibit, and the concise and* decisive way in which they settle 
important subsidiary questions and side-issues, they remind us of the notes 
iri such monuments of German industry and erudition as Zeller’s GriecMsche 
PhtloMJjJne, . . , The result is a full, clear, and condensed history such as 
can have few parallels. . , . We may feirly repeat that the hook is a master- 
piece of lucidity of knowledge. Every page is of value, and nearly every 
sentence contiins a fact.” — speaker. 


^^Eeadable every word of it. There is plenty of excitement and plenty 
of romance in the book.” — Queen. 


As fascinating reading as a well-written novel .” — GoUon Factory Times. 


Inlnitely painstaking, comprehensive, clear and acute, the first correct 
and scholiirly history of Trade Unionism in England. . . . Marked by 
immense research. * . . The book must find a permanent place upon the 
sliidf of every student of Economics. , . . Undeniably marked by the 
qualities of true history — fulness, accuracy, and clear connection in 
the presentation of facts” — Newcastle Chronicle. 

It would not be easy to overestimate the value and importance of their 
admirable and masterly work ... not likely to be superseded for some 

lime to mimP—Bconomic Review* 


LONGMANS, GREEN CO, 

LOHDOK, NEW YORK? BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA 
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WOI&S BY SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Demy avo ; Tenth' Thousand ; New Edition in 1 voL, with New Introduc 
' ■ tory Chapter ; Ixi and 929 pp. (1907), with Tw#l3iagram$. 

Price 12s» net. 


ADVERTISEMEKT 


In this work the authors of The Ilistory if Trade Lhiimim rleal, nut 
with the past, but with the present Tliej (lescrilk.\ wit!] the 
systematic detail of the scientific observer, and in the saiiw* ul>jitelive 
spirit, all the forms of Trade Unionism, Factory Legislation, and other 
regulation of industry , to be found within the British Isles, 11m 
whole structure and function of Labour Organisations and .lies trie tive 
Legislation , in every industiy is analysed and criticised iii.a maimer 
never before attempted. The employer in clifliciilties with Ids work- 
men, the Trade Unionist confronted with a new asS&mlt iiptin Ids 
Standard Ejite, the politician troubled about a new projt'ct for Factory 
Legislation, the public-spirited citizen coneernccl as to the rea! issues 
of a labour dispute, will find elucidated in this work the ^•ery problems 
about which they are thinking. It is a storehouse of aurhcnticateii 
facts about every branch of '‘the Labour Question/' gathered from six 
^mars^, personal investigation into every industry in all parts of the 
Kingdom; systematically classified ; and made accessible by an mr 
iisuuJly elaborate Iridex. But the book is mcfre than an Eiicydopedia 
on the Labour Question.' 'Scientific examination of Trade Union 
stnicliire re^'eals, in these tho'usand self-governing repulilies, a remark- 

■ u. ■ . 
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able evohition in Democratic eonstitations, which , throws light on 
poliricid proi)le!ns in a larger sphere. The century-long experience 
of tlicsc working-class org;uh.siitions affords unique evidence as to the 
actual working of such expedients as the Eeferendum, the Initiative, 
Government hy Mii.ss iMeeting, Annual Elections, Proportional Repre- 
. scntntioii, Paymetst of hlemhers, and, generally, the relation between 
i.lie citixen-elector, tiic cliosen represecLtatiye, and tlie executive olEcer. 
I1ic iiitriealu lektioiis of trade with trade have an interesting bearing 
upon .‘4iK*h probleniB as .Local G-ovenmienty Federation, and Home Eule.' 
Those who regard the participation of a working-class electorate in the 
allairs of Gcn’eriiraent as the distinctive, if not the ' dangerous feature 
ill modern politics, will here find the phenomenon isolated, and may 
learn liow tlie Biitisli workman actually deals with similar issues in 
his own spile, !'e. The iiilrieate constitutions and interesting political 
experiments of the tliousand self-governing Trade Union republics are 
clisseeted and criticised by the autho.rs in such a way as to make the 
work a ccmtrilnition to 'Ihilitical Science, as to .the scope and method 
of ;ivhifli the authors, in describing their 'investigations,, propound a 
liC^vieW. ' 

The analysis of the working of Trade '.Unionism and'.,Factory 
Legishitioii^ in* the various industries of the.. United .Kingdom has 
invoivct! a recoiisMeration of the conclusions' of.' Political Economy, 
The authors give a new and original description of the woiddng of 
industrial euiripotitioii in the business world of -to-day ; , and, they are 
led to Iiiiportanfe modifications of the views .■■currently held upon 
Capital, Iiitcrest, Profits, Wages, Women’s.. -Labour, the Population 
Question, Foreign Competition, Free Trade, etc. The latter part of 
the work is, in fact, a treatise upon Economies. 

A nm Introductory Chapter deals at length with Compulsory 
Courts of Arbitration and Wages -Boards- ..in New Zealand and 
Aiwtralm. 
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CONTENTS 

PEEFACE. 

Inteoeixction to the Kew Edition. 


FAET I 
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VII. Sanitation and Safety. 

VIIL Kew Processes and M'achinery. 

IX. Continuity of Employment. 

X. The Entrance to a Trade. 

{a) Apprenticeship. 

(&) The Limitation of Boy Laboue. 

(e) Progression within the Trade* 

(d) The Exclusion of Women, 

XL The Eight to a Trade, 

XII. The Implications of Trabe Unionism, 
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PART III 
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CHAP, 

1. The Verdict, of th® Ecohomists, 
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(j) The liF.vit E uF Uf^tiuction of K’umbbus, ■ 
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•U!E CuMMmK iillLE* 

( h ) Tha!»k Union JiKnioim. 

IV, Tjlahf. Unimn'lhm Axr> Di-muceacy, 

APPENDICES' 

'1*11 F UkOAI, POiMTiON tlF CoiI-ECTiVK BaEGAINING IN ENGLAND— ThE BeAEING 

itr iMownuAL Paeashtism and the Policy ^ of a National. Mikimlhm 
o,N THE Fere Tkadk CoNTEOVEiisT— S ome Statistics bearing on this 
Ukhativk MmvkmI'Ants ok the Maiieiageakd Birth-Kates, Paupeeisai, 
Wai^v’S and the Flick of Wheat— A ■ Supplement, to the Biblio- 

or.APIIY OF TiiADE UxiONLSM. 


A iHTiiiaio.ti! at'oi iinn^lHribk coritribiition to tlie sum of .human knowledge. . . . 
\Vi tiiHiiiiefid iri tlip ptiblie a hook w*hkh is a monument of research ■ and full of 
tJAiiilour, * .. . Iiidihliensable to every |aibiieist and politician.’— (on day of 

|Mihlnratr»H’|. ' . ' " ' 
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CONTENTS 


Introbugtion to the New Edition. 
Preface. 


I. The Diary of an Investigator. 

IL The Jews op East London. 

III. Women\s Wages.' 

IV. Women and the Factory Acts. 

V, The Eegulation . of the Hours op Labour. ' 

• VI. How TO do away with the Sweating System. 

VII. The Reform of the Poor Law, 
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IX, The National Dividend and its Distribution. 
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'• THE HISTORY OF 
LIQUOR LICENSING IN ENGLAND 

Small 8vo ; Seventh Thousand ; :vr!i and 162 pp. 

, Price 2s, net, 

■ • CONTESTS. 

eriA'f. . 

I. Tiik Fiiot Cf-ntcey o'f LicEmiTO. . ^ ' ; 

If. A Period of Lanness, ' ■ ' 

liL HKinn.ATrOK and Sut>PEESSTON. 

|\\ Frkk Tkadk in Theory and Practice., 

V'. Lfoislative Eepektahce, 

APPENDIX— The ^Iovement for the Beformation of- Manners. 


took ♦Mill! ko more The sale of alcoholic liquor has been undei 

liitutoi'V ri'Ciilalioii by iiicaiis of liccu.-es for BOO years ; hut the period nhicli Mi. 

I a Mw Webb have Ukcii as their epeci .1 study iltservcs the very careliil examina^ 
t In tht'V uive to it, for ivithin tho&e 180 years we find periods of regulation md 
twn tlit'j t,!'*- i > , in regard to the control ol the liquor trafiio, 

aiippri’shum, of aan one brief six years wherein the 

equally .. j.,.„,oiisiHlitie.s and compelled to a consciousness of the 

evi! rwmUs of ««« « £^1, S power. To this remarkable episode the 

of ftiiigs through Stran'’'ely enough, it has hitherto not been 

*r thS^'ldstorittlis nor hai. it toen mcntionecl in the Tolnminous literature of the 
toiJiSfe n" of the magistrates during those s-x years was 

v#rv It. incliHled'— 

' oThedfltr'mt.;«.a 

tlif rffti'Ml u , ..t n^.encf'H. and, in soma ramarlable 

“SEsSSS 

M AuTup io,i.« “f; 

KS ;K sfniSirr™ Sri 

Coatr^tfd with iisat HHgH fact from niihlicBiemory the more remark* 

a;!b=£ 

4»wrtorly. abundniice of newly discovered facts, is highlr 

Spfoltr. .. 
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LONDON EDUCATION 

By SIDNEY WEBB 
Small 8vo ; viil^anci 219 pp. (1903). 

Price 2s. Sd* net. • 

A Description of the Ediicational Organisation of Londonj with a Mirvey of some ol 
its Administrative Problems — avoiding both politics and religion. 

CONTENTS 

'CHAF. 

L The Evolution of an EDUCATiONAii System 
II. The Organisation of the University 

# 

III. The Organisation op Commercial Edication. 
lY. The Organisation of the Polytechnics. 

Y. The Organisation of the Library Service. 

YL The Lion in the Path. 


“ This small but important volume. ... It is a noble ideal. . 

** Patiently; and laboriously he has surveyed our educational . , » 

and he presents ,a creditably clear and comptehensible picture of the whole 
It enables the administrator to see the various parts in their due proporaon. U 
lays a much-needed emphasis, on higher education ; it suggests some iwlmliiistriitive 
improvements, and forms an indispensable starting-point for tli© far-rcacliing 
schemes of co-ordination w^hich it shows to he so sorely needed.”— 

■ In dealing with .elementary education, .Mr. Webb Is most practical j in dealing 
with the nascent London University he is most stimulating .” — PihL 

A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Sidney Webb. , . , The Inmlc ooiifciiiw »! 
once ideal and practical proposals for the attainment of this ideal. Attou p 
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